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PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 


DISEASES    AFFECTINQ    THE    SYSTEM    GENERALLY. 


abt.  1.— on  morbid  poisons. 

By  John  Simon,  £sq.,.F.B.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomaa's  Hospital,  &c. 

By  morbid  poison  we  understand  a  product,  whicli  is  the  supposed 
specific  cause  of  certain  specific  diseases:  of  syphilis,  for  instance;  of 
scarlatina,  of  typhus,  of  glsmders,  of  small-pox,  of  hydrophobia,  and  the 
like; — ^a  product,  which  has  many  striking  differences  from  all  other 
poisons,  but  chiefly  these:  first,  that  while  other  poisons  (oxalic,  or  hy- 
drocyanic add,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas)  act  directly  in  proportion 
to  their  dose,  becoming  more  or  less  deadly  in  proportion  as  more  or  less 
of  them  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  organism;  you  may  observe,  contrari- 
wise, that  the  morbid  poison  (the  poison  of  contagion)  produces  its  cha- 
racteristic results,  when  given  in  the  minutest  conceivable  doses,  just  as 
surely,  and  just  as  deadlQy,  as  when  the  system  is  saturated  with  it: — 
and  secondly,  that  while  common  poisons  diminish  from  the  body,  or  at 
the  most  remain  stationary,  during  the  production  of  their  effects,  mor- 
bid poisons  apparently  undergo,  within  the  body  on  which  they  act,  a 
striking  and  singular  increase. 

The  phenomena  which  follow  infection  with  a  morbid  poison  consist 
of  certain  local  changes,  attended  by  a  peculiar  constitutional  state.  The 
local  changes  may  be  generalised  as  sub-acute  inflammatory  processes, 
attended  (perhaps  preceded)  by  the  deposition  of  a  specific  material^ 
which  material  in  most  cases  contains  an  agent  capable,  by  inoculation, 
of  producing  in  another  person  the  same  symptoms  as  have  attended  its 
own  generation  in  the  original  sufferer.  The  peculiar  constitutional 
state  is  one  essentially  of  depression;  modified,  no  doubt,  and  intermixed 
with  those  phenomena  of  reaction  which  the  living  body  (like  a  spring) 
always  opposes  to  the  direct  pressure  of  exterior  influences. 

Of  the  local  diarges,  partaking  of  an  inflammatory  character,  our 
memory  can  give  many  illustrations:  such  are  seen  in  the  pust^iles  of 
small-pox;  in  the  cynanche  and  erythema,  and  kidney  affection  of  scar- 
latina; in  the  intestinal  ulcers  of  typhus;  in  the  catarrh  and  eruption 
of  measles;  in  the  rupia  or  periostitis  of  syphilis;  in  the  swollen  parotid 
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of  mnmps;  in  the  dysentery  of  malarious  fever;  in  the  suppurating  ttt- 
mours  of  glanders;  and  in  various  other  symptoms  that  might  be 
quoted. 

And  it  is  because  of  these  local  differences  in  effect  that  we  are  im- 
pelled to  distinguish  the  causes,  'and  to  speak  of  them  as  specific:  syphi- 
lis never  produces  ulcers  in  the  ileum,  scarlatina  never  causes  iritis; 
the  causative  poison  of  the  one  disease  differs  from  the  causative  poison 
of  the  other,  for  on  the  self-same  subject  it  produces  different  effects. 

[But  there  is  probably  a  material  in  the  system,  or  in  the  blood,  upon 
which  the  morbid  poison  may  act.] 

What  this  material — the  principle  of  infective  disorders  in  the  human 
subject — may  originally  have  been,  we  are  totally  unable  to  say,  but 
whatever  may  have  been  its  first  method  of  generation,  we  can  now  con- 
fidently speak  of  it  as  a  possible  product  of  the  human  body;  we  know 
that  it  is  liable  to  develope  itself  out  of  some  constituent  of  the  human 
blood. 

What  are  these  constituents  ?  Observation  and  argument  sufficiently 
show,  that  the  blood  corpuscles  and  albumen  can  hardly  be  the  constitu- 
ents in  question:  first,  because,  after  death  by  zymotic  disease,  they  are 
found  without  evident  alteration,  and  no  considerable  change  in  them 
could  escape  notice;  secondly,  because  they  axe  indispensable  to  life,  and 
their  even  temporary  transformation  (if  complete)  would  of  necessity  be 
fatal;  thirdly,  because  immunity  could  never  be  attained  by  one  attack 
of  any  particular  disease,  if  it  were  requisite  to  exhaust  these  products: 
re-exposure  to  infection  would  ensure  a  return  of  the  disease,  and  a  re- 
appearance of  its  phenomena. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  salts  are 
not  the  elements  concerned.  Fibrine  and  the  so-called  extractive  mat- 
ters are  what  remain — can  these  be  the  ingredients  in  question?  Sub- 
stituting for  the  chemical  phrase  "extractive  matters"  the  physiological 
one  "  waste  of  the  tissues,"  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  that  question;  or,  at  all  events,  unhesitatingly  to  point 
here  as  the  direction  in  which  accurate  pathological  invest^ation  may  be 
made  with  most  prospect  of  success. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  matters  already  in  progress  of  decay, 
and  therefore  eminently  susceptible  of  new  modification;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  in-essential  to  the  nutritive  processes,  and  that  removal 
of  them  from  the  system,  which  would  give  immunity  from  re-infection, 
might  be  accomplished  without  withdrawing  a  vital  ingredient  from  the 
blood;  in  the  third  place,  only  of  such  matters  as  these  can  it  be  said, 
that  some  of  them  occur  but  once  in  life.  In  in£uicy,  in  early  age,  and 
till  puberty,  there  are  certain  waste  materials  which  never  afterwards 
occur;  the  temporary  cartilages  have  to  waste  away,  the  thymus  gland 
has  to  decay,  peculiar  changes  referable  to  the  sexual  system  have  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  effete  products  of  these  changes  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  system.  And  fourthly,  notice  that  the  surfaces  and 
organs  most  prone  to  affection  in  the  diseases  in  consideration  are  those 
wMch  are  eluninative  and  defecating;  those  whose  normal  products  can 
hardly  be  retained  for  any  time  within  the  body,  much  less  out  of  it, 
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without  undergoing  a  foetid  deoompomtion,  which  sufficiently  stamps 
them  with  an  excrementitioas  character.  Bowels,  skin,  kidney,  tonsils, 
are  the  favonrite  resorts  of  the  seyeral  fever  x>oison8,  just  as  they  are  the 
snrfiuses  by  which  naturally  the  organic  waste  of  the  several  tissues  is 
eliminated.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  that,  whereas  the  nor- 
mal and  healthy  discharge  of  these  subriances  commonly  tends  to  occur 
in  the  highest  attainable  form  of  oxidation;  and  whereas,  under  a  vari- 
ety of  atmospheric  circumstances  interfering  with  their  efficient  oxidation, 
they  must  tend  to  accumulate  in  forms  more  susceptible  of  foetid  decom- 
position; so  it  is  pecuUaiiy  imder  such  drcumstances — ^where  ventilation 
is  defective — ^wh^  human  beings  are  unduly  crowded — ^where  the  air  is 
loaded  with  deoxidizing  influences — that  zymotic  diseases  tend  to  affect 
the  system  either  through  a  new  generation  of  their  poison,  or  through 
some  vast  increase  of  susceptibility  thus  engendered. 

On  enquiry,  it  might  appear  that  the  relations  of  infective  material  to 
these  natural  products  are  definite  and  constant;  that  one — let  us,  for 
instance,  say  syphiUs — ^would  stand  in  the  particular  relation  to  fibrin; 
it  would  be  obvious  that  such  an  one  would  be  of  almost  universal  in- 
oculativeness,  and  could  only  for  a  very  short  time,  if  at  all,  exhaust  the 
patioit'g  gnaeeptibiUtr  to  re-mfection;  and  thai  a  drug  having  certain 
relations  to  fibrin  (mercury,  for  example)  would  interfere  with  the  affi- 
nities established  by  the  disease.  It  might  appear  that  another  mate- 
rial, having  its  origin  in  the  organic  waste  of  Jiervous  substance,  would 
constitute  the  liability — say,  to  typhus;  such  an  origiu  would  almost 
fix  the  circumstances  increasing  our  proneness  to  that  disease,  as  well  as 
pre-figure  the  symptoms  attending  it.  Of  another  material  it  might  ap- 
pear that  it  originates  in  the  in&ntile  decay  of  temporary  cartilage,  or  of 
thymus,  a  decay  occurring  only  once  in  life;  that  such  material  would 
constitute  the  susceptibility  to  measles  or  hooping-cough,  a  single  attack 
of  which  commoiBly  exhausts  the  patient's  susceptibility  for  ever.  Of  a 
fourth  material  it  might  appear,  that  it  arises  in  those  changes  of  blood 
which  attend  the  inflammatory  and  reparative  processes,  under  direct 
atmospheric  influence  (as  in  open  wounds,  cutaneous  or  mucous),  and 
that  in  such  a  product  would  consist  the  humoral  liability  to  erysipela- 
tous infection,  and  to  puerperal  fever.  I  need  not  multiply  these  hypo- 
thetical cases,  but,  before  leaving  them,  let  me  beg  you  to  understand, 
that  I  employ  them  only  as  illustrations;  that  I  do  not  adduce  them  as 
pictures  of  what  occurs,  only  as  diagrams  exj^anatory  of  my  meaning. 

That  the  specific  materisJs  of  the  several  morbid  poisons,  as  they  now 
pass  daily  under  our  notice,  constituting  the  principles  of  zymotic  infec- 
tion, are  either  actually  derived  from  the  blood,  or  might  have  been 
thus  derived,  is  quite  a  certainty.  Whether  each  of  them,  in  its  first 
and  original  derivation,  was  a  native  ingredient  of  the  blood,  identical 
with  that  on  which  we  now  see  its  influence  exerted;  and  whether  its 
first  conversion  into  a  specific  materies  morhi  occurred  without  exterior 
infection,  are  points  which  cannot  be  decided  with  confidence.  In 
respect  of  many  infected  diseases,  however,  this  view  of  their  having 
first  of  all  arisen  spontaneously,  would  seem  consistent  with  analogy. 
Experience  <^nfirms  this  theoretical  view;  for  we  not  unfrequently  hear 
of  an  outbreak  of  amall-pox  or  scarlatina,  where  no  communication  can 
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be  traced  with  a  person  previously  infected;  and  we  constantly  bave 
cases  of  typhns  arising  sporadically,  where  we  may  fiurly  consider  the 
patient  to  have  originated  the  disease  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
organisation. 

It  is  too  mnch  the  onstom  to  speak  of  the  personal  predisposition  to 
infectiye  disorders,  as  though  it  consisted  in  a  condition  of  mere  debility. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  view.  If  we  examine  cases  of  pure 
debility — snch  as  occur  under  the  influence  of  eictreme  inanition^  or  after 
severe  injuries  with  loss  of  blood,  or  towards  the  close  of  chronic  ex- 
haustive disorders,  we  do  not  find  in  them  any  marked  liability  to  the 
infection  of  morbid  poisons  generally.  In  hospital  practice,  for  instance, 
we  do  not  find  that  typhus  or  erysipelas  propagates  itself  among  the 
patients  of  a  ward  in  proportion  to  their  weaJcness.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  understood  ^t  the  ^M-edispositions  to  these  various  disorders 
are  themselves  as  various  as  the  disorders,  and  consist  in  specific  condi- 
tions of  blood,  hitherto  very  imperfectly  explored.  Mere  debility,  as 
such,  has  nothing  direptly  to  do  with  the  matter:  a  person  is  liable  to 
the  infection  of  small-pox,  because  he  has  one  matter  in  his  blood;  to 
that  of  measles,  because  he  has  another;  to  that  of  typhus,  because  he 
has  a  third;  to  that  of  scarlatina,  because  he  has  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
A  predisposition  to  one  of  these  disorders  is  by  no  means  necessarily, 
and  possibly  not  at  all,  a  predisposition  to  any  other  of  the  dass.  As 
regards  the  exterior  circumstances  which  are  considered  predisponent  to 
infection,  I  apprehend  there  can  be  little  question  that  their  mode  of 
operation  must  for  the  most  part  be  indirect:  that  over-crowding  and 
defective  ventilation  will  increase  the  liabitity  to  small-pox  or  scarlatina 
only  so  fistr  as  they  hinder  a  natural  elimination  fix>m  the  blood  of  those 
materials  which  constitute  the  liability  to  the  disease,  or  as  they  main- 
tain those  materials  in  a  state  of  imp^ect  oxidation  &vourable  to  the 
zymotic  change.  In  examining  the  habitations  of  the  poorest  classes  in 
our  large  cities,  we  find  the  atmosphere  highly  animalised-— often  fetid 
with  organic  matters:  the  air  is  so  little  changed,  that  it  stinks  with 
the  volatile  excretions  of  the  many  htmian  beings  crowded  together; 
and  to  these  contaminations  are  very  generally  added  products  of  decom- 
position arising  from  their  other  excretions,  which  Ue  in  cesspools,  or 
have  soaked  into  the  soil  beneath  and  around  their  dweUings.  Such  an 
atmosphere  can  do  little  towards  purifying  the  blood  of  matters  where- 
with itself  is  already  so  loaded:  the  effete  matters  of  the  organism, 
which  naturally  seek  their  elimination  in  an  oxidised  state,  and  which 
for  the  healthiest  elimination  ought  probably  to  be  in  a  high  degree  of 
oxidation,  are  here  debarred  from  completing  their  discharge  in  its  most 
normal  form:  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  localities  are  consequently 
maintained  artificially,  replete  with  those  humoral  products  which 
constitute  the  predisposition  to  zymotic  blood-diseases.  It  is  in  these 
localities,  if  at  all,  that  such  diseases  originate  de  novo.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  do  thus  originate:  though  I  am  unable  to  state 
what  it  is  which  gives  the  requisite  impetus,  or  why  it  is  given  with  one 
disease  oftener  than  with  another.  Typhus  appears  so  frequently  to 
arise  in  this  manner,  and  the  predisposition  to  it  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  local  circumstances,   that  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to 
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overlook  ^e  unquestionable  evidence  that  exists  of  tlie  re- production 
and  multiplication  of  the  poison  in  the  person  of  the  sufferer,  and 
have  inclined  to  consider  it  an  enchorial  disease,  incommunicable  by 
personal  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  other  alleged  predisponent  causes,  I  incline  still  more 
strongly  to  the  view  already  expressed  in  regard  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, that  they  can  operate  only  indirectly,  only  by  means  of  those 
spedfio  blood-products  which  constitute  the  true  predisposition  in  each 
case.  If  ffttigue  predisposes  to  a  particular  infection,  it  can  hardly  be 
for  any  other  reason  thiui  that  the  fatigued  organ  famishes  the  material 
permissive  of  infection.  If  errors  or  insufficiencies  of  diet,  or  certain 
courses  of  medicine  should  be  found  to  form  a  predisposition  to  certain 
infectible  disorders,  their  mode  of  operation  could  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
than  by  increasing  the  formation,  or  diminishing  the  discharge  of  that 
blood  product,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  attack  to  the  zymotic 
poison. 

Therefore,  as  lespecto  those  instances  of  human  morbid  infection  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  we  may  recapitulate  our  facts,  and  state 
our  theory,  in  the  following  terms:  that  certain  materials  of  the  blood — 
materials  not  essential  to  the  perf(Hiuance  of  its  nutritive  fan^ons,  are, 
by  certain  circumstances,  rendered  liable  to  undergo  de&iite  and  specific 
changes;  under  the  influence  of  which  they  become  determined,  with 
increased  rapidity,  to  the  outlets  of  the  body,  and  irritate  these  outlets 
in  their  passage;  that  these  changes  continue,  until  the  materials  affected 
by  them  are  completely  exhausted  from  the  blood;  and  that  the  severity 
and  duration  of  those  changes  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
material  seeking  elimination:  that  the  new  matters  engendered  and 
evolved  under  these  circumstances  are  capable,  in  various  ways,  and 
with  more  or  less  certainty,  of  producing  a  precisely  similar  succession 
of  changes  in  the  blood  of  another  individual,  or  of  any  number  of 
individuals:  operating  always  on  the  same  ingredients  of  the  blood  as 
that  whence  themselves  arose,  and  determining  it  to  the  same  outlets  as 
that  whither  themselves  were  determined;  so  that  the  choice  of  mate- 
rial in  the  blood,  and  the  choice  of  outlet  in  the  body,  constitute 
specific  charactera  for  the  several  morbid  poisons  distinctively,  and  so 
that  the  final  products  act  always  as  special  catalytics  for  that  original 
material  of  the  blood,  wheresoever  they  may  encounter  it.  But,  finally, 
that  under  certain  possible  conditions  of  accumulation,  or  tension,  in 
that  original  material,  other  circumstances  may  serve  to  start  it  in 
its  progress  of  specific  decomposition,  without  any  demonstrable  in- 
fluence from  that  exterior  catalytic,  which  is  the  ordinary  occasion  of 
its  change. 

From  our  foregone  analysis  of  the  pathology  of  morbid  poisons,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  deduce  philosophical  principles  of  treatment,  or  to  devise 
a  rational  explanation  of  such  success  and  such  failure  as  medicine  has 
hitherto  encountered  in  this  department  of  its  ministrations.  To  check 
the  further  conversion  of  material  in  the  blood;  to  destroy  the  poison, 
or  to  turn  it  onto  harmless  combinations;  to  aid  or  to  anticipate  the 
eliminative  efforts  of  the  disease;  these  would  be  the  indications  which 
pathology  would  suggest,  and  these  have  already,  in  great  part,  attained 
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the  sanction  of  experienee.  Bat  both  pathology  and  pn^aoe  would 
ooncnr  in  adding  to  these  principlea  another,  which,  in  onr  presoit 
age  of  paUiaiiTe  medicine,  admitB  of  almost  infinite  application;  to 
remember  (namely)  that,  in  each  zymotic  diHeawe,  nature  is  proceeding 
in  her  own  way  towards  a  cnxatiTe  termination,  and  that  where  (as  too 
commonly  happens)  we  are  incompetent  to  oonqner  the  disease  by  direct 
neutralising  antidotes,  it  behoves  ns  chiefly  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
humbler  task  of  moderating  local  phenomena^  and  sustaining  constitu- 
tional power.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  perilous  infections, 
we  are  able  to  asost  nature  through  her  difficult  process  of  cure,  by  no 
other  treatment  than  the  judicious  administration  of  natural  dietetic 
tonics — ^food  and  wine.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  we  recognise  the  absolute 
efficacy  of  mercury  against  the  poison  of  primary  syphilis^  we  constantiy 
find  ourselves  without  an  antidote  against  its  later  combinations,  and 
confidently  rely  on  measures  adopted,  without  reference  to  tiie  specific 
nature  of  the  disease,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  general  invigorating 
power.  Till  you  can  neutralise  the  jwison  of  typhus,  of  erysipelas,  of 
scarlatina  within  the  blood  of  your  patients,  as  you  would  neutralise  an 
acid  or  an  alkidi  in  a  test-tube,  never  lose  sight  of  this  important 
principle;  never  forget  that  these  morbid  poisons  are  eminently  depres- 
sive to  life;  that  they  tend  to  kill  by  shock  and  debilitation. 

And  finally,  see  what  vaccination  has  done  for  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
formerly  the  most  malignant  and  imsparing.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
explain  to  you  the  pathology  of  its  proyentive  power,  and  very  littie 
reflection  on  the  argument  of  this  lecture  will  convince  you  that  thero  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no  reason  why  small-pox  alone  should  be  frus- 
trated in  its  tendency — no  reason  why  each  zymotic  disease  should  not 
have  its  own  preventive  catalytic — ^no  reason  why,  in  connexion  with 
these  other  pestilences,  other  men's  names  should  not  hereafter  be 
remembered  as  gratefully  and  as  gloriously  as  Jenner's  in  relation  to 
small-pox.  Our  resources  for  this  great  purpose  of  proventive  medicine 
are  not  restricted  to  the  teats  of  cattle.  We  have  the  pharmacopoeia 
before  us,  many  of  its  articles  acting  catalytically  on  tiie  blood,  and 
determining  products  of  decomposition,  in  a  characteristic  way;  to  a 
specific  plurality  of  organs.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason  against  the 
possibility  that  many  of  these  medicinal  catalyses  may  be  preventive 
of  the  zymotic  catalyses;  but  there  is  every  reason  for  such  a  possibility. 
To  give  you  an  illustration,  why  should  not  belladonna  (determining 
the  products  of  its  operation  to  the  throat,  the  kidnejrs,  and  the  skin) 
act  as  a  medicinal  catalytic  of  that  material  which  constitutes  the 
susceptibility  to  scarlatina,  and  thus,  in  recognised  reality  (as  heretofore 
in  vague  tradition)  be  preventive  of  that  disease?  Again,  why  should 
not  the  direct  counteractive  influence  of  drugs  be  extended  in  respect 
of  these  diseases,  when  they  already  are  in  attack?  Why  should  we 
not  be  enabled  by  one  drug  to  arrest  the  blood-change  of  typhus,  and 
by  another  that  of  plague  or  glanders,  just  as  with  quinine  we  render  the 
blood  insusceptible  of  further  detriment  from  the  malarious  poison. — 
Lancett  August  2i,  1850,  p,  227^ 
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2.— ON  HAY  FEVER  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  NUX 

VOMICA. 
By  G.  T.  Gream,  Esq. 

Hay  Fever  or  Hay  Asthma  is  (in  England)  a  well  known  complaint^ 
by  which  many — especially  females,  and  those  of  irritable  snrfishce — are 
annually  distressed  during  the  dronghts  of  sximmer.  Daily,  or  more 
freqnent,  paroxysms  of  difficult  respiration,  severe  prolonged  sneezing, 
and  a  burning  pain  in  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  &ce,  are  the  nsual  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Craigie  and  others  doubt  the  common  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  affection,  viz. :  that  it  depends  upon  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  imperfectly  protected  nerves  of  the  nostrils, 
&c.,  by  the  subtle  x)ollen  of  the  innumerable  flowers,  especially  the 
grasses,  which  bloom  in  May  and  June,  and  with  which  the  atmosphere 
must,  in  some  localities,  be  greatly  charged.  In  the  vicinity  of  hay 
fields  and  wild  pasturage,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  those  who  are  suscep- 
tible are  certain  to  suffer ;  whereas,  a  rainy  season,  or  sojourn  on  the 
sea-coast,  will  enable  such  persons  to  e8cax)e.  Observation  of  many  such 
&ct8  has  folly  satisfied  us,  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  incredu- 
lity expressed  in  the  following  passage  by  Dr.  Craigie.  "A  particular 
variety,"  says  he,  ''of  catarrh,  most  ^evalent  in  tiie  summer  months 
during  the  inflorescence  of  the  hay  crop,  in  certain  situations,  has  been 
believed  to  be  connected  with  some  irritative  vapour  exhaled  from  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  grasses,  and  has  therefore  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  hay  fever.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  idea  of  the  origin 
of  the  disorder  be  well  founded;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  it  is 
produced,  as  other  varieties  of  catarrh,  by  imprudent  exposure  during 
excessive  heat.  The  liberties  which  are  often  taken  during  extreme  hot 
weather,  are  sufficient  to  induce  catarrhal  disorders,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar  emanation."  (Practios  of 
Physic,  vol.  i,  p.  824:  Edin.  1837.)  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
one  who  had  seen  such  cases  of  hay  fever  as  abound  at  this  season, 
and  as  we  have  had  to  deal  with  during  the  present  and  former  seasons, 
and  who  has  carefully  investigated  into  their  personal  and  topographical 
peculiarities,  could  have  written  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  The  popular 
theory  is  correct,  that  hay  fever  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  common 
catarrh  from  exposure  to  cold.  We  feel  assured  that  the  cause  and  the 
cure  in  the  two  complaints  are  totally  different. — London  Journal  of 
Medicine,  July,  1860,  p.  699. 

[The  above  remarks  were  made  on  reading  the  following  paper  by  Mr. 
Gream  on  this  subject : — "] 

The  efficacy  of  nux  vomica  as  a  remedy  for  hay  fever  is  not  generally 
known. 

The  symptoms  which  are  removed  by  its  administration  are,  distress- 
ing paroxysms  of  sneezing  prolonged  until  a  state  of  depression  ensues, 
and  preceded  by  excessive  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the 
coi]junctiv89,  and  the  face;  the  latter  being  heated  at  the  time  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  during  the  intervals,  as  if  a  hot  plate  of  iron  was  nearly 
in  contact  with  it. 
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I  believe  that  the  faxiD&  of  grass  has  no  more  influence  in  causing  the 
disease  than  that  of  any  other  flowers ;  in  hay-fields  and  hay-lofks  Uiere 
is  necessarily  more  dust  than  elsewhere — but  the  dust  firom  beaten  car- 
pets, from  the  roads,  and  from  other  sources,  produces  the  same  distress- 
ing symptoms.  I  am  led  to  think  that  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  at  which  time  hay  fever 
generally  ceases,  a  quantity  of  fine  dust  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  finer 
than  any  which  is  in  the  air  at  other  seasons,  increased  probaEkbly  by  the 
farina  of  the  mass  of  flowers  at  that  period  in  bloom,  but  that  during 
later  and  earlier  months,  the  more  frequent  rains,  and  the  dews  at 
night,  prevent  these  particles  frx>m  living  the  ground;  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  suppose  that  this  reasoning  is  correct,  by  finding  that,  how- 
ever  distressing  the  symptoms  have  been  during  the  day,  they  are  all 
entirely  removed  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  shower  of  rain ;  the  face 
becomes  cool;  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  eyes  ceases,  and 
does  not  return  until  the  heated  atmosphere  has  again  evaporated  the 
fskllen  rain. 

The  relief  afforded  by  a  residence  near  the  sea  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  absence  of  fine  particles  of  matter  near  so  large  a  surface  of  water. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hammerton,  of  St.  Gorge's  Hos- 
pital, for  suggesting  to  me  the  mtt  vomica  as  a  remedy  in  this  complaint, 
which  has  frequently  caused  me,  personally,  much  annoyance;  it  was 
administered  by  a  friend  of  his  to  large  numbers  of  the  country  people 
in  his  neighbourhood,  who  flocked  to  him  annually  for  relief,  having  ex- 
perienced so  much  benefit  from  it. 

Having  taken  it  for  three  years  with  decided  effect,  and  having  for 
neeurly  that  time  prescribed  it  for  others,  with  equal  success,  1  feel 
bound  to  publish  it. 

The  preparation  recommended,  and  which  I  have  alwa3^  prescribed, 
is  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  of  the  ''Dublin  Pharmacopoeia."  Ten 
drops  of  this  should  be  given  for  a  dose,  in  water,  and  increased  gra- 
dually to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day;  the  action  of  it  should  at 
first  be  watched.  It  is  an  agreeable  light  bitter;  increases  the  appetite; 
and  influences  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  no  doubt  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves. 

I  have  accompanied  the  administration  of  the  tincture  with  the  ap- 
plication of  an  ointment  (as  high  up  in  the  nostrils  as  possible)  composed 
of  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  Goulard's  extract;  two  ounces  of  spermaceti 
cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  roses  or  of  bergamot. — Lancet,  June 
8,  1860,  p.  692. 


3.— ON  CANCER.     . 
By  John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[In  Mr.  Simon's  admirable  Lectures  on  Pathology,  lately  published  in 
"The  Lancet,"  we  have  been  particularly  interested  with  the  subject  of 
Cancer,  Speaking  of  cancerous  tumours,  Mr.  Simon  says,  that  in  this 
term  several  varieties  are  included,  which,  although  diOfering  in  many 
particulars,  yet  in  all  essential  ones  agreeing  so  truly  as  to  establish  be- 
tween them  a  fundamental  similitude,  and  justifying  the  pathologist  in 
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classiiig  them  in  ihe  same  morbid  funily.  For  their  differential  charac- 
tersy  &c.,  Mr.  Simon  refers  the  reader  to  Rokitansky*8  incomparable 
work,  as  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  the  admirable  mono- 
graphs of  Dr.  Walshe  and  Dr.  Bennett.     Mr.  Simon  goes  on  to  say,] 

What  are  the  anatomical  elements  of  enoephaloid  tumours  in  genial? 
Essentially  forms  and  steps  of  microscopical  cell-growth:  round  or  oval 
cells,  like  pus-globules,  with  dotty  contents,  and  with  a  nucleus  more 
or  less  distinct;  or  cells,  like  those  of  glands  or  ganglia,  more  oixaque 
with  granular  material,  round  or  angular,  or  developed  into  processes, 
and  having  one  nucleus  or  sereral;  or  gigantic  mother-cells  containing 
within  them  simple  cells  of  a  new  formation,  or  nuclei  and  granular 
matter;  or  cells  in  various  degrees  of  blackness  with  pigment,  perhaps 
to  an  amount  which  shall  render  the  whole  mass  melanotic;  or  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  with  oval  nuclei,  indicating  the  commencement  of  new 
fibre;  or  free  nuclei — some  round  and  oval,  with  single  nucleoli,  having 
the  size  of  normal  gland  c3rtoblaBts,  others  twice  or  thrice  as  large,  ellip- 
tical, with  double  nucleoli;  or  elementary  granules  of  all  sizes,  or  glom- 
eruli consisting  of  them.  And,  for  the  intercellular  material — it  has 
no  high  development  in  such  cases:  sometimes  it  will  be  so  amorphous 
and  incoherent,  that  the  microscope  cannot  identify  it;  sometimes  it  will 
be  more  fixed,  but  scarcely  more  shaped,  having  tibe  fisdntest  appearance 
of  fibre,  and  carrying  a  few  elongated  nuclei  in  its  substance;  some- 
times in  this  form  it  will  be  more  distinctly  membranous,  opaque,  and 
fibriUated;  sometimes  spindle-shaped  bodies  with  nuclei  will  be  arranged 
as  septa;  sometimes  there  will  be  a  developed  fibrous  frame-work, 
forming  distinct  alveoli  for  the  cellular  elements  of  the  tumour;  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  there  will  be  a  bony  stroma  for  the  growth, 
supporting  it,  not  at  its  base  in  the  form  of  an  osteophyte  (as  when  in 
contact  with  normal  bone)  but  actually  spread  throughout  the  tumour, 
as  a  fine  diploe,  within  which  the  cancerous  germs  lie  as  marrow. 

To  complete  this  statement,  I  should  add  Uiat  the  products  of  haemor- 
rhage in  greater  or  smaller  quantities  will  often  be  found  in  these  tu- 
mours, constituting  the  variety  of  fungus  hoematodes;  that  large  granu- 
liferous  cells,  with  more  or  less  abundance  of  free  oU,  will  be  seen  in 
them,  often  gathered  in  clusters,  which  to  the  naked  eye  seem  yellow; 
often  diffiised  in  lines  which  run  together  in  plexuses,  and  constitute 
an  appearance,  which  Miiller  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  one 
species  of  cancer  (hence  named  reticulatum)  but  which  belongs  to  all  at 
one  period  of  their  development;  and  finally,  cysts  will  sometimes  be 
noticed  in  combination  with  these  encephaloid  elements,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  their  cavities  partially  occupied  by  the  further  growth  of 
suc^  elements  in  their  interior:  the  latter  possibility  being  chiefly  illus- 
trated in  the  breast,  brain,  and  testicle. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  encephaloid  cancer  is  almost  as  brain- 
like as  its  appearance:  albumen  and  &t  are  its  main  ingredients:  the 
former  in  overwhelming  proportion,  the  latter  in  varying  quantity  (some- 
times very  considerable)  and  in  quality  closely  resembling  the  cerebral 
fiits  of  the  human  subject. 

The  materials  which  during  life  run  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  of 
such  a  tumour  are  identical  with  those  which  post-mortem  examination 
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displaTB  in  its  interior  rtractore;  and  henop  it  is,  ihat  in  every  instance 
of  fiingating  sore,  the  micro80oi)Q  can  inform  ns  whether  the  discharge 
be  the  product  of  cancer,  or  of  simple  suppuration. 

I  have  now  described  to  you  the  ordinary  characters  of  enoephaloid 
cancer,  sufficiently  to  furnish  a  text  for  such  pathological  remarks  as  I 
have  to  make  on  it;  uid  sufficiently  also  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison for  the  other  two  so-ciJled  species  of  cancer,  scirrhus  and  colhid, 
I  have  sought  to  give  chief  prominence  to  the  enoephaloid  form  of  the 
disease,  because  I  beUeve  it  to  be  cancer  x»r'  f|o^qy;  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  highest  and  completest  expression  of  that  morbid  ten- 
dency which  constitutes  the  cancerous  diathesis;  because,  in  a  word,  I 
believe  it  to  be  of  all  cancers  the  most  cancerous. 

The  distinctions  of  the  other  species  are  these: — Scirrhus  derives  the 
sensible  qualities  which  give  it  its  name  from  its  greater  fibrousness  of 
structure;  there  is  spread  through  its  substance  a  continuous  uniform 
network  of  filamentous  tissue,  or  a  radiation  of  fibres  from  several  separ- 
ate dense  centres,  or  a  coursing  of  ligamentous  bands,  which  branch 
and  anastomose;  and  in  the  interstices  of  this  rigid  plexus,  there  lie 
microscopical  elements,  identical  with  those  of  enoephaloid;  identical 
(that  is  to  say)  with  many  of  the  cell-forms  which  I  have  enumerated, 
though  not  often  presenting  that  excessive  development  which  leads  to 
endogenous  cell-growth,  or  to  the  formation  of  large  caudate  cells;  but 
showing,  in  preference,  an  abundance  of  those  shapes  which  are  tran- 
sitional to  filamentous  tissue — spindle-shaped  bodies,  and  nucleated 
fibres,  in  various  stages  of  their  growth.  The  scirrhous  mass  compounded 
of  these  elements  is  often  very  hard  and  tough,  feeling  like  cartilage, 
and  cutting  like  ligament;  its  section  shows  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
seems  glossy  and  semi-transparent  where  the  mass  is  firmest;  but,  in 
points  where  softening  is  in  progress,  the  surface  appears  more  opaque 
and  buff,  presenting  ^lat  yellow  reticulum,  or  other  yellow  accumulation 
which  I  hiave  already  spoken  of,  as  depending  on  an  oily  transformation 
of  its  material  into  the  substance  of  compound  granuliferous  cells.  I 
may  add,  that  scirrhus  is'  fur  less  vascular  than  enoephaloid  cancer; 
that  it  grows  less  rapidly,  and  remains  within  much  narrower  limits  of 
size;  and  that  it  is  rarely  the  seat  of  interstitial  hsemorrhage. 

Colloid  deviates  from  the  standard  of  enoephaloid,  usually,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  scirrhus.  It  is  even  less  vascular  than  this  disease; 
but,  unlike  it,  it  is  often  soft,  gelatinous,  or  gummy:  and  yet  this  does 
not  depend  on  the  absence  of  fibrous  tissue,  fi>r  some  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease have  an  exceedingly  distinct  filamentous  frame- work:  the  softness 
of  such  specimens  depending  evidently  on  the  peculiar  nature  and  co- 
piousness of  that  material  which  lies  within  ih&r  fibrous  plexus,  and 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  morbid  mass.  This  duhractadstlc 
material  is  a  colourless,  transparent  jelly;  in  substance  something  like 
the  crystalline  lens;  often  as  soft  as  the  outer  layers  of  that  body,  some- 
times harder  than  its  inmost  layers:  where  scattered  on  membranes  in 
the  form  of  small  roimded  masses,  it  suggests  to  the  mind  the  thought 
of  a  drop  of  quite  colourless  gum,  fallen  on  the  surface  and  dried- there 
in  its  globular  ^pe.  A  &in  section  of  this  extraordinary  product 
shows  in  most  instances  that  the  gelatinous  ingredient  lies  within  very 
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distmct  locnli;  oflten  so  distinct,  that  from  this  circtimstaiioe  the  dis- 
ease has  been  named  alveolar  cancer.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that,  as 
a  rnle,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  developed  in  colloid  than  encephaloid 
cancer;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  its  greater  perceptibility  may  be  due,  in  a 
chief  degree,  to  the  extreme  transluoency  of  the  intervening  jelly,  which 
sets  these  fibres  off  as  though  they  were  dried  in  Canada  balsam;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequent  to  find  specimens  of  colloid,  in  which 
(as  in  many  of  encephaloid)  no  fibrous  net-work  is  perceptible,  but  in 
which  the  ooly  trace  or  rudiment  of  matrix  will  consist  in  the  fiuntest, 
almost  imperceptible  hyaline  material,  disposed  reticularly,  with  some 
few  elongated  nuclei  in  the  axis  of  its  distribution.  The  intnJocular 
material  appears  to  me  more  peculiar  in  its  physico-chemical  qualities, 
than  in  respect  of  the  organic  shapes  which  occur  in  it.  Sometimes  a 
quantity  of  jelly  will  seem  amorphous  under  the  microscoi)e;  sometimes 
ordinary  round  or  oval  uni-nucleated  cancer-ceUs,  with  fluid  transparent 
contents,  will  be  foxmd;  sometimes  (though  I  doubt  if  this  be  not  a  par- 
tial admixture  of  alveolated  encephaloid)  a  loculus  will  be  fall  of  sim- 
ple cells,  tending  to  become  opaque  with  granular  proteinous  contents; 
sometimes  a  large  granular  mass,  itself  opaque,  will  lie  amidst  clear 
blastema,  within  a  loculus,  will  be  bounded  by  no  distinct  membrane, 
will  not  be  resoluble  into  separate  ceUs,  but  will  contain  a  number  of 
nuclei  diffused  in  its  substance;  sometimes  (though  less  often  than  is 
supposed)  it  will  contain  true  mother-cells,  having  a  smaller  cell-brood 
within  them;  sometimes  it  wiU  present  chiefly  naked  nuclei  and  nucle- 
ated fibres  traversing  its  jelly  at  long  intervals  of  distance,  and  associated 
probably  with  an  abundance  of  oily  globules;  the  latter  elements  may 
exist  separately,  or  may  be  clustered  in  compound  ceUs,  or  may  be 
ranged  in  long  branching  lines  which  seem  to  foUow  the  incipient 
fibrous  organization  of  an  interlocular  matrix.  All  these  ingredients 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  forms  of  cancer,  differing 
only  (so  fax  as  the  eye  can  judge)  as  to  the  transluoency  and  gelatinous- 
ness  of  the  blastema  in  which  they  grow,  and  perhaps  also  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  fibrous  skeleton.  With  those  other  forms  of  can- 
cer, moreover,  colloid  is  ready  to  combine  itself,  and  especially  with  en- 
cepiialoid;  which  not  only  may  unite  with  it  in  the  construction  of  one 
tumour,  but  may  arise  as  its  secondary  consequence,  when  colloid,  as  a 
primary  disease,  has  contaminated  the  lymph  or  the  blood. 

With  respect  to  the  habitat  of  cancer  (taking  it  again  generically)  the 
following,  according  to  Rokitansky's  large  experience,  is  the  order  of 
choice  in  which  the  several  organs  of  the  body  are  primarily  attacked  by 
it — ^viz.,  most  frequently  the  uterus,  the  female  breast,  the  stomach,  the 
rectum;  next,  the  lymph  glands,  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  bones; 
next,  the  skin,  the  bmn,  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  testicle,  the  ovary, 
the  kidney,  the  tongue,  the  oesophagus,  the  salivary  glands.  As  regards 
the  species:  colloid  prefers  the  stomach,  the  rectum^  the  peritoneum; 
scirrhus,  eminently  the  female  breast;  next,  the  intestinal  canal  and 
especially  the  stomach;  encephaloid  may  occur  in  all  organs,  but  there 
are  some  in  which  no  other  form  of  cancer  ever  exists — ^the  liver,  the 
kidney,  the  lung,  the  testicle,  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  lymph  glands; 
and  it  constitutes  the  only  form  in  which  a  secondary  development  of  the 
disease  is  known  to  occur. 
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Cancer  may  exist  mmnltaneonaly  in  seyeral  organs  of  the  body;  but, 
where  this  is  the  case,  we  are  generally  able  to  distingiiish,  that  in  one 
OfTgan  its  appearance  has  been  primary,  and  that  the  other  oigans  have 
suffered  in  secondary  or  tertiary  snccession.  Its  first  ontbres^  is  com- 
monly in  a  single  organ;  and  this  first  focus  of  the  disease  has  a  Bumlty, 
which  in  some  respects  is  peculiar  to  cancer,  of  diffusing  its  contamina- 
tion through  other  parts  of  the  system.  There  are  three  manners  in  which 
this  contamination  may  arise: 

["First,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  "it  seems  probable  that  if  the  germs  of 
cancer  alight  and  are  retained  even  on  simple  continuous  surfaces,  they 
can  fructify  and  lead  to  the  development  of  a  tumour,  the  disease  here 
transferring  itself  by  immediate  contact."  Secondly — "If  by  some 
lesion  of  the  veins  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  circulation,  they  will 
become  centres  of  cancerous  growth  in  the  substance  of  whatsoever  organ 
the  blood  may  carry  them  to  and  fix  them  in."  Thirdly — " That  method 
of  propa^tion  which  is  effected  by  the  lymphatic  canals,  and  which 
consists  essentially  in  transference,  by  continuity  of  blastema." 

Proceeding  now  to  the  pathological  affinities  and  contrasts  of  cancer, 
Mr.  Simon  continues: — ] 

Thrust  aside  all  the  accidents  and  trivialities  of  the  subject,  strip  the 
question  naked,  and  what  does  a  cancer  mean  ?  Substantially  it  is  a 
new  excretory  organ.  Under  the  pressure  of  some  mysterious  constitu- 
tional necessity,  a  growth  arises,  which  (in  its  typical  form)  tends 
essentially  to  acts  of  eliminative  secretion;  just  as  distinctly  as  the 
healthy  liver  or  the  healthy  kidney.  Tou  must  not  stop  short  air  the 
tumour:  you  must  scan  the  whole  drama  of  the  disease,  in  which  the 
tumour  forms  but  a  pro-oemium.  Look  again  at  such  a  case  as  I  gave  you 
for  illustration — ^a  case  of  encephaloid  manifested  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye:  that  vast  fungating  ulcer  which  ensues  on  the  protrusion  of  the 
tumour,  and  which  continues  hourly  to  purge  forth  its  profuse  discharge 
— that  is  the  real  intention  and  purpose  of  the  tumour,  as  palpably  as 
urine  expresses  the  intention  of  the  kidney,  or  bile  the  intention  of  the 
liver.  The  cells  of  the  tumour  have  grown  like  healthy  gland-cells — 
like  the  nucleated  cells  of  a  mucous  membrane,  only  to  discharge  them- 
selves with  their  contents.  There  is  nothing,  I  repeat,  like  hypertrophy 
in  the  disease :  it  consists  essentially  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  vent 
— a  new  organ  of  elimination;  and  that  organ  developes  itself  according 
to  the  type  of  other  secreting  organs;  it  developes  itself  as  an  apparatus 
for  the  formation  of  deciduous  cells. 

How  constitutional — ^how  intensely  constitutional — ^is  this  eliminative 
action,  can  hardly  be  misunderstood.  The  mere  fact  that  nature  thus 
(if  I  may  say  so)  deliberately,  and  without  any  exterior  provocation, 
organizes  in  one  spot  of  the  body  a  drain  which  becomes  so  ample  as  to 
starve  the  remainder;  the  circumstance  that  this  flux  is  not  a  single 
emptying  out  of  some  previous  local  accumidation  (such  as  one  sees  in 
the  pointing  and  discharge  of  an  abscess)  but  is  a  persistent  process, 
d^)ending  day  by  day  on  new  acts  of  growth;  the  observation  that  the 
tendency  to  the  disease  is  in  many  instances  hereditary;  the  existence  of 
a  marked  cachectical  state  which  precedes^  as  well  as  accompanies,  the 
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evolution  of  the  tnmoiir;  and^  most  of  all,  that  flagrant  evidenoe  of 
metastasis  which  daily  renews  itself  for  our  instruction,  consisting  in  the 
fiulnre  of  snrgical  operations,  by  reason  of  the  obstinate  emergence  of  the 
disease,  even  again  and  again,  in  parts  preTiously  uncontaminated  by  its 
presence: — ^these  arguments  are  to  my  mind  as  conclusive  for  the  oonsti- 
tntional  and  purely  constitutional  origin  of  cancer,  as  any  which  I  could 
adduce  to  show  yon  the  constitutionality  of  small-pox  or  gout. 

I  infer  that  the  formation  of  a  cancer  in  the  body  is  not  so  easy  and 
off-hand  a  process  as  the  local  determination  of  gout  or  rheumatism; 
I  infer,  either  that  a  special  cell-growth  is  necessary,  which  it  takes 
time,  with  some  intensity  of  cachexia,  to  construct;  or  at  least  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  cell-growth  promotes,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
ulterior  development  of  cancerous  phenomena;  and,  in  either  case,  that 
the  system  will  tolerate  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  whatsoever  con- 
ditions form  the  cancerous  diathesis,  without  proceeding  to  construct  a 
cancerous  tumour  de  novo,  when  every  atom  of  its  primary  structural 
manifestation  has  been  thoroughly  removed  &om  the  system.     Even  in 
gout,  where  the  fiunlity  of  local  organization  is  comparatively  great,  we 
know  how  long  a  time  may  elapse,  and  how  much  general  illness  may 
arise  from  gouty  blood,  before  the  disease  first  succeeds  in  centralizing 
its  products  at  the  toe,  or  elsewhere;  and  if  that  toe  were  removed,  there 
would  probably  be  another  lengthened  period  of  latency,  before  a  new 
focus  of  gouty  inflammation  could  be  established.     And  this  difficulty 
exists,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  regard  of  cancer, 
owing  to  its  requirement  of  a  special  structure  for  its  eliminative  acts; 
whence  we  may  confidently  argue,  that  cancerous  diseases  have  a  chronic 
period  of  latency,  during  which  their  cachexia  acquires  intensity  from 
accumulation,  till  at  length  it  suffices  to  establish  the  local  vent;  and  we 
may  argue  further,  that  the  disease  can  be  again  reduced  to  this  state  of 
latency,  and  to  the  accompanying  difficulties  of  evolution,  if  all  such 
local  conditions  be  removed  as  favoured  the  first  localization  of  its  pro- 
ducts.    And  here  lies  the  practical  importance  of  these  considerations; 
for  it  is  exactly  in  that  chronicity  which  we  have  traced  in  the  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  in  the  reluctance  with  which  Nature  proceeds  to  a 
total  reconstruction  of  the  cancer-growth,  that  the  chance,  (such  as  it  is) 
of  doing  good  by  sui^cal  operation,  singly  and  entirely  consists.     And 
the  whole  tact  and  discrimination  of  the  surgeon,  in  deciding  whether  an 
operation  may  probably  lead  to  cure  of  the  disease,  have  to  be  brought 
to  bear — first,  on  determining  the  total  abstinence  of  any  secondary  de- 
posits, or  any  irremovable  extension  of  the  growth,  which  might  serve  as 
a  oen^e  of  new  development;  and  secondly,  on  measuring  the  intensity 
of  the  constitutional  cachexia. 

In  respect  of  the  latter  point,  there  are  many  obvious  considei'ations^ 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tumour  has  been  evolved,  as  to  the 
state  of  activity  in  which  it  actually  is,  as  to  the  patient's  apparent 
general  healtii,  and  the  like.  But  I  pass  over  these  topics  (as  better 
adapted  for  clinical  illustrations)  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  the  sort  of 
guidance  which  you  may  derive  from  the  site  of  the  disease,  from  its 
species,  and  from  the  amount  of  local  influences  apparently  concerned  in 
its  production. 
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Am  rwpecto  the  pstlidogioal  rebitioiis  oi  the  ^mhis  or  speou^  of 
caaoear,  eaoh  to  the  ether,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  oanoar  is  s  perfect 
expresaioii  of  the  oaehexia,  in  -whieh  it  arisesy  in  proportion  as  it  oon- 
tains  the  means  of  falfiUing  its  eliminaUye  destiny.  Eno^haloid^ 
consisting  entirely  of  cell- growth,  and  hastening  to  discharge  itself,  seenoa 
ti^  most  charaoteristic  r^fHresentative  of  what  is  hial  in  oanoer— 4i  view 
additionally  confirmed  by  its  rapidity  of  eyolntion,  and  by  the  empirical 
evidence  of  its  halntnal  return  aftor  operation.  Of  colloid  I  can  scarcely 
offer  an  opinion;  it  is  too  rare,  especially  in  snrgioal  practice.  Scirrhns 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  lower  manifestation  of  the  disease;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  scirrhons  character  predominates  in  a  tumour — ^in  ytopoTiion 
as  the  blastema  has  suffered  itself  to  undergo  a  fibrous  transformation — 
in  such  measure  I  cease  to  recognise  that  which  is  distinctiTely  canoerouB 
and  malignant.  In  this  respect  I  would  compare  eno^haloid  and  soirrhus, 
in  their  mutual  relations,  to  the  fibre-forming  and  oell-forming  sequela 
of  inflammation;  the  intenser  inflammatory  acts  running  into  the  pure 
cell-forming  process  of  suppuration;  while  the  lees  intense  inflammatorjr 
acts  deviate  into  the  slower  construction  of  fibre. 

I  will  not  venture  to  deny  that  local  conditions  may  check  the  develop- 
ment of  cells,  and  may  thus  interfere  with  that  free  eliminative  prooees, 
by  which  the  cancerous  cachexia  seeks  to  relieve  itself;  and  the  dispro- 
portionate excess  of  nucleated  fibrous  material  may  sometimes  possibly 
indicate  some  such  local  influence,  thwarting  the  general  tendency  of  the 
disease,  and  preventing  the  local  structure  from  being  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  tiie  constitutional  fiftult.  But — were  it  not  for  this  possibi- 
lity, I  would  venture  to  say  universally  (and  even  with  this  qualification, 
I  would  say  generally)  that  the  nucleated  fibrous  material  will  be  abun- 
dant in  proportion  as  the  malignant  cachexia  has  exhausted  itself;  that 
fibrous  transformation,  so  &r  as  it  extends,  illustrates  the  operation  of 
common,  not  of  specific,  developmental  influences  in  the  part.  So  with 
regard  to  those  compound  granular  corpuscles,  constituting  the  yellow 
softening  material  ui  cancerous  growth,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  view  (lately  urged  by  Yirchow)  that  these  bodies  represent 
the  degeneration  of  oells,  and  consequentiy  caeteria  paribus,  evince  a 
retrogressive  tendency  in  the  effusion  where  they  occur.  If  we  may 
consider  these  two  points  established — ^that  fibre,  quoad  iia  existence  and 
quantity,  illustrates  an  abortion  of  the  cancer  growth — ^that  compound 
granular  cells,  quoad  their  existence  and  quantity,  illustrate  an  exhaus- 
tion and  retrogression  of  the  morbid  influence,  we  possess  some  material 
in  pathology  (tiiough  not  always  applicable  in  practice)  for  guiding  our 
prognosis  as  to  the  probable  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  lesser  ma- 
Cgnity  of  scurhus,  however,  loses  much  of  its  relative  advantages  in 
&ct,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  ready  diffusion,  by  continuity  of  blas- 
tema, to  the  adjoining  lymph-glands;' and,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
the  presence  of  a  sin^e  batch  of  cancer-cells  in  a  lymphatic  gland  is  quite 
sufficient  to  ensure  for  the  cached  every  needful  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment— quite  sufficient  to  forbid  the  hope  of  any  prolonged  period  of 
latency. 

Next,  as  regards  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence of  local  causation  in  the  origin  of  cancer, — ^there  is  a  belief  that 
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blows  jofben  cause  it^  thai  it  follows  iaiammatioB  or  fiinotioiS!!  excite- 
ment, that  it  inTadeb  erectile  tmnoors,  and  the  like.  In  regard  of  this 
belief,  it  appears  to  me  that  its  preference  for  particalar  organs,  or  for 
organs  in  «  particular  state  of  action,  admits,  in  some  respects,  of  being 
jgeneralised  in  a  ready  explanation.  The  part  most  readily  selected  for 
the  invasion  of  cancer,  the  pan  minoris  resisienticB,  will  probably,  in 
many  instances,  be  one  previously  the  seat  of  hypereemia.  The  utarus 
and  the  breast,  with  their  frequent  fluctuations  of  nourishment;  the  lip, 
or  the  tongue,  or  the  stomach,  which  for  years  has  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  irritation  and  over-vascularity  by  local  circumstances;  the  part  which 
bas  suffered  effusion  from  a  blow;  the  vascular  tumour,  with  its  super- 
fluous blood; — such  are  the  organs  in  which  cancer  most  readily  makes 
its  first  appearance.  And  for  this  obyious  reason,  the  disease  has  to 
develope  itself  out  of  blastema,  furnished  by  the  blood  for  the  materials 
of  its  nourishment;  it  has  to  oompeto  wi&  the  assimilative  acts  of  the 
aBveral  heali&y  organs  «f  the  body;  and  it  chooses,  in  preference,  any 
fltmctnre  where,  by  previous  contingflndes,  the  necessary  materials  for 
its  growth  may  accidentally  be  pnsent  in  excess. 

As  respects  locd  influence,  we  may  iwrhape  be  justified  in  stating  thus 
much: — ^that  ciroumstaiuaes  of  topical  irritation  and  hyperania  wiU  en- 
iaUe  cancer  to  localise  itaelf  nnder  a  less  intensifey  of  cancerous  cachtexia 
tiian  would  else  be  neceesair  for  the  origination  of  the  process;  that, 
«xoept  fer  such  local  fiMsility  being  aflbrded  to  it,  the  cachexia  mi^t  have 
remained  latent,  or  at  least  might  never  have  realised  its  critical  and 
evacoative  tendency;  that,  for  instance,  a  chimney-sweep,  except  for  the 
local  irritation  of  soot,  would  not  have  had  cancer  developed  in  its 
serotum,  and  might  not  have  had  it  developed  at  all.  And  in  these 
cases,  where  we  can  distinctiy  recognise  the  influence  of  exterior  irrita- 
tion in  promoting  the  evdution  of  the  disease,  and  where  (as  oocaaionally 
liappens)  we  can  believe  tiiat  the  cadiexia  would  have  be»  insufficient 
for  that  etiBact,  except  for  the  adventitious  aid  thus  given  to  its  feebly 
intensity;  in  these  cases  and  oa  these  principles  it  ia,  that  surgical  inter- ' 
ference  is  often  eminently  iosefiol,  by  depriving  the  cachexia  ti  the  local 
Advantage  it  had  gained.  It  is  peculiarly  in  respect  of  cutaneous  cancer, 
and  caneer  of  the  tonigue,  that  this  line  of  argument  applies;  and  I  may 
mention  to  you,  that,  in  these  instances  of  tiie  disease,  there  is  a  stiU 
further  illustration  of  the  low  intensity  of  the  cachexia  seeing  tiiat  the 
formation  of  new  structure  is  always  here  at  its  minimam;  that  the 
devirfopmeBt  of  true  caneer-growth  is  always  pe(ailiariy  slight;  and  that 
hare  (yt  anywhere)  it  is,  that  the  previously  existing  elements  of  the 
tegnmentiuy  surface  are  used  for  the  eliminative  action  of  tiie  disease. 
For  what  is  called  epithelial  cancer  is,  in  regard  of  its  frmction,  as  true 
a  cancer  as  any;  cancer  of  the  Uj^  or  of  the  tongue  is  as  unquestionably 
an  evidence  of  the  cachexia,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as  fungoid 
teetide  would  be;  and  yet,  in  its  examination,  we  often  are  unable  to 
discover  any  elements  but  such  as  we  might  ascrihe  to  epithelial  hyper- 
trophy,—Xonce/,  July  27,  lB50,p,  109. 
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4.— PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  REMEDIAL 

EFFICACY  OF  A  VERY  LOW  OR  ANESTHETIC 

TEMPERATURE  IN  CANCER. 

By  Dr.  James  Abnott,  Phymdazi  to  the  Brighton  Dispensary. 

[From  the  report  of  a  case  of  cancer,  treated  by  an  antesthetic  temper* 
ature  or  congelation.  Dr.  Amott  shews  "  that  it  furnishes  us  with  & 
perfect  means  of  relieving  the  pain  of  that  dreadful  disease,  without 
producing  the  stupe^tion  and  disturbance  of  the  system  that  attendb 
the  use  of  narcotics,  and  that  instead  of  precipitating  the  unfortunater 
patient's  fate,  congelation,  by  arresting  the  accompanying  inflammation, 
and  perhaps  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  'cancer  cell,'  is  not  only 
calculated  to  prolong  life  for  a  great  period,  but  may  not*  improbably 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  exert  a  curative  action."  Dr.  Amott 
jHTOceeds:] — 

As  the  subject  will  probably  be  eiitirely  new  to  mtmy  readers  of  Has 
paper,  it  may  be  |m)per  to  ^ve  a  brief  account  of  the  agent  whose 
efi^ds  in  cancer  it  is  its  purpose  to  describe.  The  very  low  or  anses' 
thetic  temperature  that  is  used  remedially  as  a  local  application  to  in- 
flamed or  painful  parts,  is  produced  by  what  are  termed  frigorificmiztures, 
or  combinations  of  pounded  ice  and  various  salts,  which,  in  dissolving 
reduce  the  temperature  below  the  degree  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter, or  more  than  30  degrees  lower  than  any  temperature  hitherto  employed 
in  medicine.  The  application  of  such  a  mixture  to  the  skin,  or  mucous 
membrane,  causes  little  sensation  of  any  kind,  as  the  part  soon  becomes 
be^umbod,  and  the  slight  tingling  or  smarting  ^oduced  (which  is  aebAx>vk 
so  great  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  patient)  is  nu)re  alHied  to-  the  se&n 
sati(m  of  heat  than  of  cold^ 

In  the>  flrst  place,  congelation  will  cure  diseases  and  relieve  paibs  that 
cannot  be  cured  or  relieved  by  any  other  known  means;  and  where  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  other  means,  it  is  not  produced  so 
rapidly.  Both  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  as  an  anodyne,  congelation 
is  much  more  powerful  as  respects  many  diseases  than  any  agent,  or 
combination  of  agents,  possessing  similar  qualities  hitherto  employed  in 
their  treatment,  and  which  on  that  account  have  often  proved  InefiiBCtual. 
A  very  low  temperature  will  arrest  every  inflammation  which  is  near 
enough  to  the  surfisKie  to  be  accessible  to  its  influence,  and  totally  aiud 
permanently  remove  irritation  from  the  nerves  which  it  can  reach. 

In  the  second  place,  congelation  is  a  safer  remedy  than  most  of  those 
which  are  usually  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Bleeding  often  im- 
pairs or  prostrates  the  reparative  powers;  both  antimony  and  mercury 
Qocaedonally  act  as  poisons;  opium  stupifies  and  excites;  and  events  have 
shown  that,  as  ansesthetics  in  sui^ca^  operations,  ether  and  chloroform 
are  not  altogether  without  danger.  Not  once,  in  upwards  of'  twO:  thoq- 
sand  applications  which  have  now  been  made  of  it,  has  congelation  caused 
the  least  injury. 

Other  advantages  of  congelation  might  be  meni^oned,  but  these  of  its 
greater  certainty,  promptitude,  and  safety,  must  suffice.  Cases  are 
every  day  happening,  where  life  is  endangered  or  lost  by  inflammation 
thfii  cannot  be  subdued  by  bleeding  or  the  ordinary  measures,  witho^li 
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incniring  grester  Iia&Krd  from  the  debilitj  whicli  ihey  occasion,  or  other 
injniioiu  effeete;  and  cases  of  suffering,  to  which,  from  some  constitu- 
tional peculiarity,  the  ordinary  anodynes  are  inapplicable.  That  a  great 
desidentnm  existed  here,  was  strongly  evinced  by  the  recent  deplorable 
case  of  a  much  lamented  statesman,  who  died  from  injuries  causing 
inflammation  and  intense  pain.  The  medical  art  has  never  appeared  to 
greater  disadvantage  than  on  that  melancholy  oocasion.  The  inefficient 
measures  resorted  to,  only  showed  the  indications  which  the  medical 
attendants  were  anxious  to  fulfil,  but  which,  it  would  seem,  they  were 
unwilling  to  attempt  fidfilling  by  the  means  in  4X)mmon  use.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  wanting  were,  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  that  weuld  not 
debilitate,  and  an  anodyne  that  would  not  excite. 

The  patient,  H.  B.,  was  admitted  at  the  Brighton  Dispensary  on  the 
25th  July,  1849.  Of  short  stature,  thin,  sallow  complexion,  and  about 
42  years  of  age.  Her  principal  symptoms  were  frequent,  and  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain,  chiefly  in  the  back  and  hips  ,*  a  profuse  and  most 
offensive  discharge  and  occasional  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  and  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs.  On  examination,  the  neck  of  the 
womb  was  found  hard  and  ulcerated. 

For  six  months  the  usual  palliative  treatment  was  pursued — viz.,  the 
exhibiticm  of  the  preparations  of  opium  and  the  application  of  leeches. 
8he  complained  that  the  opium  made  her  constantly  drowsy  and  unfit 
for  her  occupation  as  a  needlewoman;  and  the  pun  was  notwithstanding 
its  use,  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  oblige  her  to  rise  from  bed  and  roll 
<m  the  floor  of  her  room. 

In  January,  I  determined  upon  a  trial  of  congelation,  having  previ- 
ously made  another  careful  examination  of  tl^  uterus.  The  disease  had 
by  this  time  considerably  extended:  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  now 
completely  destroyed,  and  there  were  several  warty  excrescences  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina.  Congelation  was  effected  by  means  of  a  frigo- 
rific  mixture  of  two  parts  of  finely-pounded  ice  and  one  part  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  introduced  through  a  wide  speculum  of  gutta  percha,  having 
the  lower  part  of  its  upper  opening  of  a  cup-like  form;  and  in  order 
that  the  temperature  might  be  maintained  at  tiie  requisite  low  degree, 
or  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the  dissolved  ice  was  continuously  drawn 
off  by  a  syphon  of  peculiar  construction.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  a 
large  two-necked  bottle  being  connected  with  or  constituting  part  of 
the  long  arm  of  the  syphon;  and  the  purpose  of  it  is,  that  a  stream  of 
water  may  continue  to  flow  along  this  part  of  the  syphon,  and  keep  up 
the  suction  at  its  prop^  extremity,  notwithstanding  any  interruption  in 
the  supply.  A  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  forms  the  remaining 
part  of  the  tjphxm,  with  a  small  glass  tube  where  it  enters  the  speculum, 
in  order  that  the  rising  column  of  liquid  may  be  seen  and  regulated  by 
a  stop-cock. 

The  success  of  this  application  exceeded  my  expectation.  So  soon  a^ 
I  had  leaned  to  apply  the  frigorific  properly,  I  was  able  to  give  imme- 
diate and  entire  r^f,  and  this  has  generally  continued  complete  for 
about  a  week.  The  discharge  was  soon  diminished,  and  became  much 
less  ofienflive,  and  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  ceased.     From  twenty  to 
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thirty  applications  of  the  frigorific  have  now  been  made,  and  scareely  any 
other  remedy  has  been  used.  No  advance  of  the  disease  appears,  on 
examination,  to  have  taken  place,  and  in  other  respects  thore  is  decided 
improvement.  The  patient  is  not  so  thin;  her  appetite  is  tolerably 
good;  she  is  stronger,  and  able  to  occupy  herself  in  the  nsnal  household 
affidrs. 

She  is  directed  to  call  whenever  the  pain  returns.  The  speculum  is 
generally  introduced  by  herself  while  in  the  supine  position,  and  she 
covers  her  extremities  with  a  sheet  before  I  enter  the  apartment.  The 
nates  are  raised,  in  order  that  the  speculum  may  be  sufficiently  upright 
to  contain  enough  of  the  frigorific,  which  has  usually  been  kept  applied 
for  a  period  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  There  is  a  riigfat 
sensation  of  smarting  produced  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  pain  from 
the  disease  has  generally  ceased  within  the  first  five  minutes.  If  the 
womb  be  now  inspected  by  removing  the  frigorific  from  the  speculum, 
the  greater  part  of  its  visible  surface  will  be  found  perfectly  white  and 
hard.  The  application  is  terminated  by  allowing  about  a  quart  of  cold 
water  to  run  rapidly  through  the  speculum  and  syphon  for  the  purpose 
of  gradually  restoring  the  natural  temperature,  and  washing  away  any 
remaining  salt. — Lancet,  Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  257. 

The  benefit  derived  from  congelation,  in  the  case  of  uterine  cancer 
just  related,  is  not  only  very  superior,  but  almost  forms  a  contrast,  to 
that  usually  obtained  by  other  palliative  means.  Besides  that  the  relief 
from  pain  is  more  complete  and  lasting  than  that  obtained  by  the 
preparations  of  opium,  it  is  gained  without  the  stupefaction  and  sidkness 
that  generally  attend  the  use  of  these;  and  instead  of  shortening  life,  by 
the  disturbance  of  its  fiActions,  as  these  and  other  palliatives  most 
unquestionably  do,  congelation  will  much  prolong  it,  and  prolong  it  in 
comfort,  by  arreting  the  course  of  the  disease.  Whether  more  is  to  be 
expected  from  it — whether,  in  the  earlier  stages  especially,  it  may  not 
possess  energies  equal  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  disease — ^is  a  point 
that  must  be  decided  by  further  experience. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  certain  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption  and  cancer,  which  have  been  found  to  resist  ail  the 
methods  of  treatment  hitherto  employed,  are  not  necessarily  fatal  or 
incurable  by  the  powers  of  nature  or  by  art.  As  respects  the  remedial 
powers  of  nature,  this  question  may,  unless  certain  observers  have  been 
much  deceived,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Of  cancer,  at  least,  many 
natural  cures  have  been  recorded;  and  it  is,  moreover,  in  (^position  to 
analogy,  to  suppose  that  any  morbid  condition  of  the  body  is  neeessarily 
incurable. 

Another  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  inquirers  have  been  much 
divided,  and  which  bears  closely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  local  remedies  of 
cancer,  is  that  respecting  the  seat  of  the  disease — whether  this  exists  in 
the  constitution  as  well  as  in  the  part  manifestly  affected.  Late  mi- 
croscopical investigation,  by  Miiller  and  others,  has  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  this  point,  by  showing  that  cancerous  growths  consist,  in 
great  part,  of  a  congeries  of  peculiar  cells.  As  these  morbid  oells, 
possessing  inherent  vitality,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  parasitic 
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aoimakole  or  hydatid,  the  oldest  hypothetical  notion  of  the  nature  of 
ca&oer  sppearB,  cnrioTuily  enough,  to  have  reoeived  a  foundation  in  the 
latest  anatomical  researches. 

[The  remedies  that  have  heen  employed  in  eanoer  are  empizical  or 
rational.  In  this  disease,  however,  empirical  remedies  are  of  no  value. 
The  rational  practices  may  he  divided  as  follow: — 1  Means  of  sub- 
duing inflammation.  2  Narcotics.  3  Medicines  which  have  been 
employed  as  alteratives.  4  Extirpation  or  ablation.  5  Pressure.  And 
lastly,  cold.  It  is  upon  the  value  and  efficacy  of  this  last  remedy  that 
Dr.  Amott  particularly  enlarges.     He  says,] 

Gold  has  already  been  adverted  to  as  a  remedy  for  cancer  in  the 
consideration  of  the  means  best  fitted  to  subdue  inflammation;  but  it  is 
calculated  to  fiilfil  other  purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  vigour  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

*'  In  a  cancerous  growth  (says  Prof.  Bennett,  in  his  recent  and  excel- 
lent work)  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  excessive  cell-formation,  we 
evidently  retard  its  advancement  by  the  application  of  cold.  Were  it 
possible,  indeed  to  bring  down  the  temperature  of  an  entire  growth 
below  the  vegetating  point,  we  must  inevitably  kill  it;  but  supplied  as 
it  is  through  the  warm  blood  within,  this  is  impossible.  Still  the  external 
ai^Kcation  ef  cold  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  a  cancerous  or  any  other  growth.*' 

As  a  means  of  applying  cold  in  cases  of  external  cancer,  the  same 
writer  adverts,  in  favourable  terms,  to  the  apparatus  alluded  to  in  a 
note^io  the  preceding  paper,  by  which  a  low  temperature  can  be  nni- 
f<nrmly  and  long  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  be  conjoined  with 
pressure.  In  the  appendix  to  my  Essay  "  On  the  Present  State  of 
Therapeutical  Enquiry,"  I  included  this  amongst  other  probably  useful 
applications  of  the  "  current  apparatus,"  and  I  have  since  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  its  value  in  practice.  The  instrument  is  much 
more  easily  managed  than  at  first  might  be  supposed.  The  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  tubes  through  which  the  current  passes  to  and  from  the 
pressing  water-proof  bag,  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  reservoir  and 
waste  vessel  by  the  patient  herself,  if  she  wishes  to  rise  from  the  sofiEt; 
and  the  current  can  be  as  easily  re-established. 

Having  now  passed  in  brief  review  the  several  rational  measures  which 
have  been  used  or  su^ested  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  congelati<Mi 
operates  so  beneficially  as  a  palliative,  and  of  the  probability  of  its 
proving  an  effectual  cure  of  this  disease.  As  a  palliative,  it  fulfils  most 
completely  the  purposes  of  the  first  two  classes  of  remedies  just  enume- 
rated— ^viz.,  those  possessing  antiphlogistic  and  anodyne  properties,  and, 
unlike  these  remedies,  it  fulfils  them  without  any  counterbalancing  in- 
jurions  properties. 

If  cancer  were  essentially  an  inflammation,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  ftroussais,  there  would  -be  little  doubt  that  congelation  would,  in 
many  of  its  localities,  prove  a  cure,  for  no  inflamed  part  which  can  be 
put  thoFoug^y  under  its  influence  will  resist  it.     Or  if  the  opinion  of 
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prol  BenoMt  be  correct,  that  a  "temperatare  below  tlie  Tegetating 
poiiit  most  ineyitably  kill  canoer-oell,"  and  if  it  be  true  tiiat  canoer-oell 
oonstitates  the  disease,  we  xoight  reasonably  indulge  the  same  hope.  At 
all  events,  as  congelation  surpasses  in  power  every  local  therapeutical 
agent  which  does  not  actually  destroy  the  animal  texture,  we  may  safely, 
£rom  this,  together  with  other  considerations,  conclude  that  no  remedial 
means  hitherto  proposed  is,  und^  any  management,  so  likely  to  afford 
an  effectual  cure. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  application  of  frigoiific  mixtures  to  the 
animal  tissue,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  condition 
of  the  part  subjected  to  them,  in  respect  to  its  own  vascularity,  and  the 
vascularity  of  tiie  neighbouring  parts,  and  as  to  whether  it  be  in  a  state 
of  inflammation  or  not.  A  h^ly  vascular  or  ini9amed  part  necessarily 
requires,  in  order  that  the  same  ^ect  should  be  produced,  a  mu<^ 
more  powerful  congealing  agent  than  a  part  in  the  reverse  condition. 
Although  five  minutes  is  the  usual  period  of  the  congelation  which  I  apply 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  when  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  are  in 
their  normal  state,  it  was,  as  has  been  related,  continued  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minujtes  in  the  case  of  uterine  cancer,  and  probably  not  with  half 
the  effect  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  exterior,  on  account  of  the  higher 
vascularity  and  natural  heat  of  the  part  subjected  to  it.  The  difference 
between  the  periods  mentioned  was  owing  to  the  more  or  less  perfect 
application,  the  time  required  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  sometimes  to  the 
appearance  of  the  congealed  part. 

Various  modes  of  applying  frigorifics  to  cancer  must  be  employed  for 
its  various  localities.  That  which  has  been  described  is  perhaps  the 
most  complicated.*  When  the  cancer  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
the  frigorific  can  be  easily  applied  by  the  small  net  which  I  have  already 
described  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  congelation  in  neuralgia  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  very  minutely  deembe  its 
Implication  to  the  case  of  cancerous  breast,  in  the  Middlesex  hospital. 

It  was  made  on  the  22nd  of  June  last.  The  patient  (an  elderly 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Focock)  had  long  suffered  from  sev^e  and  almost 
continuous  pain.  Her  breast  was  ulcerated,  but  not  much  enlarged. 
'  About  half  a  pound  of  ice  having  been  put  into  a  towel,  and  broken  up 
into  powder  on  the  floor  of  tiie  ward,  by  means  of  a  flat  iron,  was 
quickly  mixed  in  a  jug  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  common  salt. 
The  mixture  was  then  poured  into  a  small  net  of  the  thinnest  silk  gauze, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  breast,  over  a  circular  space  of  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  brine,  as  it  trickled  from  the  net,  was 
absorbed  by  a  moist  sponge  held  imderneath;  and  the  net  was  occasion- 
ally raised,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inspecting  the  breast  (as  the  surgeon 
who  had  kindly  permitted  the  operation,  and  his  assistants,  were  naturally 
anxious  to  watch  the  effect)  and  of  stirring  the  mixture.  The  skin 
became  white  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  congelation  was  continued  for 
precisely  three  minutes.    There  was  a  slight  pricking  sensation  i«oduoed 

♦  Cancer  is  not  the  only  disease  of  the  womb  to  which  congelation  may  he  thus 
applied  with  advantage ;  and  by  means  of  a  fHgonfic  mixture  contained  in  a  thin  tin 
tube,  of  the  diameter  of  the  common  speculum,  and  having  its  end  closed  and  rounded, 
congelation  can  be  convenien^y  used  in  Inflammatory  actions  of  the  mgioa. 
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for  about  half  this  pesriod,  wlueli  ceased  upon  tbe  part  beoodung 
benuiubed;  and  a  similar  sensation  was  experienced  for  some  minntM 
after  the  congelation  had  ceased^  although  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
usually  felt  at  this  time  was  prevented,  by  keeping  the  x>art  ooyered  liar 
about  five  minutes  with  the  ice  net,  after  washing  out  ike  salt),  and  by 
the  subsequent  applioation  of  a  rag  dipped  in  cold  water.     . 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  until  the  6th  of  July, — ^fourteen  days 
after  the  application, — ^when  she  told  me  that  there  had  not  been  the 
least  return  of  pain.  The  sore  on  the  breast  was  clean,  and  even  healthy 
in  apx)earance;  and  nothing  but  the  common  water-dressing  had  been 
appli^.  There  had  been  no  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  the  morphia, 
to  which  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  it  would  probably  be  wrong  to  wait  for  a 
return  of  pain  as  a  sign  for  the  re-application  of  the  firigorific.  The  dis- 
ease may  advance  without  the  aocompaaiiment  of  pain;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  cases  of  cancer  are  attended  with  little  or  no  suJBfering. 
The  congelation  is  demanded  to  stay  the  irritation,  and  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  as  much  as  for  the  alleviation  of  jMun. 

In  order  that  the  frigorific  mixture  may  be  perfectly  applied,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  diseased  sur&ce  should  be  in  a  horizontal  position; 
and  where  it  is  denuded  by  ulceration,  a  thin  membrane  spread  over  it 
might  act  as  an  u*tificial  cuticle,  and  prevent  the  smarting  which  the  con* 
tact  of  the  salt  would  otherwise  produce  before  the  production  of  anaesthesia. 

Congelation  need  not  be  confided  in  exclusively.  Several  of  the  mea- 
sures enumerated  above  may  be  used  in  combination;  and  equable  and 
easily  controllable  pressure,  whether  by  itself,  or  conjoined  with  cold,  isj 
08  respects  inany  localities,  one  of  the  princii^  of  these. 

It  is  an  important  &ct,  that  cancer  in  the  womb,  in  which  pressure 
can  hardly  be  employed,  should,  in  cases  to  which  the  operation  is  ap- 
plicable, have  (probably  from  the  isolated  nature  of  the  prolapsed  organ) 
been  more  sucoessfiilly  treated  by  amputation  than  cancer  occurring  in 
'any  other  locality.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  cases  are  rare  in  which 
thu  operation  can  be  resorted  to.  If  the  womb  be  forcibly  dragged  out 
before  the  incision  is  made,  or  extirpated  while  in  its  ordinary  situation, 
death  (as  ample  experience  has  shown)  is  almost  the  inevitable  and  im- 
mediate consequence.  Yet,  when  we  consider  that  a  womb  which  has 
become  prolapsed  from  natural  causes  may  be  removed  with  very  little 
danger,  (a  &ct  attested  by  numerous  examples,)  it  becomes  an  interesting 
question,  whether,  in  the  early  stages,  and  before  the  disease  has  extended 
to  the  adjoining  parts,  it  might  not,  supposing  all  other  means  should 
fail  in  arresting  the  malady,  be  very  gradually,  and  without  irritation, 
brought  into  the  same  favourable  position.  If  natural  prolapsus  of  the 
womb  mainly  proceed,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  relaxation  of  the 
vagina  and  the  external  parts^  this  relaxation  could  be  easily  effected  b^ 
the  use  of  such  a  fluid  dilator  of  equal  pressure,  as  I  have,  on  another 
occasion,  suggested  (and  which  I  have  myself  employed)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  forceps,  or  for  excitants  of  uterine  contraction,  in  cases  where 
the  birth  of  the  child  has  been  opposed  by  the  most  common  of  all 
causes  of  protracted  labour — the  unyielding  of  the  external  parts, — 
ffincet,  Sept,  14,  1860,  p,  316.  ^ 
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5.— On  C&«  Treatmaii  of  Strumous  Ditorders  bv  Means  ofPmpara- 
turn  of  Jjeaves  of  FFa/fltt/.  By  Dr.  NasBiEB,  Pnyaicum  at  Angers. — 
[Dr.  Negrier  has  published  two  memoin,  the  first  in  1841,  and  the 
seomd  in  1844  on  this  subject.  These  consisted  entirely  of  practical  &ctB, 
vithout  any  theoretical  view  either  of  the  disease  or  remedy,  and  the 
experience  of  fire  years,  and  that  of  several  foreign  physicians,  have  given 
corroboration  to  the  fiicts  which  the  author  then  advanced.  In  this,  the 
third  memoir,  he  is  desirous  to  avoid  everything  beyond  a  ample  state* 
ment  of  fiicts,  and  the  inferences  which  directly  may  be  deduced  from 
them.      The  following  general  conclusions  are  deduced  by  M.  Negrier :] 

Fif^-six  patients,  affected  with  scrofulous  disease,  in  difSerent  forms, 
were  treated  by  means  of  preparations  of  the  walnut-tree  leaves. 

In  this  number,  thirty-one  were  cures,  and  did  not  afterwards  disap- 
point expectation.  Eighteen  patients,  without  being  completely  cured, 
underwent  a  degree  of  amoidment  very  remarkable  in  their  condition; 
and  the  greatest  number  among  them  were  in  the  course  of  being  cured. 
Four  patients  hare  obtained  no  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  medidne, 
from  tiie  state  of  their  sores.  Among  tiiem  was  one  who  was  remark- 
ably strengthened,  and  who,  at  the  time  specified,  seemed  in  the  course 
of  being  cured,  under  the  use  oi  cod  liver  oil. 

Four  children  died  during  treatment;  but  two  were  destroyed  by 
tubercular  phthisis,  (me  by  acute  encephalitis,  and  the  fourth  by  double 
pneumonia. 

The  treatment,  by  the  preparations  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  has  fur' 
nished  to  him  results,  which  he  regards  as  sufficiently  advantageous,  in 
order  to  justify  their  serious  examination,  and  warrant  their  being  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  systematic  observation,  particularly  by  hospital 
physicians,  who  have  better  means  than  others  of  administering  the 
remedy  accurately  and  in  comparison  with  other  agents. 

Bxperience  has  satisfied  him  that  the  long-continued  use  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves  has  never  caused,  in  the  economy,  any  unpleasant  effects. 
This  medicine,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  class  of  slightly-aromatfc 
bitters,  possesses  an  efficacy  nearly  uniform  in  scrofulous  disorders. 

The  first  effect  of  the  preparations  of  walnut-tree  leaves  is  to  augment 
^e  activity  of  digestion  and  circulation;  to  all  the  functions  they  impart 
a  remarkable  degree  of  energy.  A  natural  question  is,  whether  they 
exert  any  special  action  upon  the  lymphatic  system  %  The  fitcts  recorded 
by  the  author  lead  him  to  think  that  they  do.  Under  the  inj&uence  of 
tneir  use,  the  muscles  become  more  firm,  the  skin  acquires  a  ruddy  tint, 
imd  speedily  parts  with  its  chlorotic  paleness.  It  may  be  a  subject  of 
inqui^  whether  the  walnut-tree  leaf  contains  any  other  principle  llian 
tannin,  which  is,  doubtless,  not  for^gn  to  the  tonic  action  of  this 
vegetable. 

.  Ab  to  comparison  between  this  and  other  received  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  conditionnn  which  most  of  the  patients  whose  cases  formed 
the  subject  of  clinical  observation  were  found,  at  the  .time  of  treatment, 
sufficiently  prove,  he  maintains,  that  these  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment possessed  no  efficacy,  when  recourse  was  had  to  the  preparation 
of  walnut-tree  leaves. 

The  pre|)arations  employed  are  the  following: 
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The  iaftaan^  of  the  -walniit-tree  leavei  ai«  made  hf  phoag  »  good 
amomit  (pindi)  of  ih«Be  leaveB,  cat,  into  two  liondred  and  fi^  gnnuMO 
of  boiling  water.  Tliia  infawion  is  sweetened  witk  sQgar,  or  with  the 
8yrd|>  to  be  prawntly  nottoed.  M.  Negrier  preaaibedftvm  two  to  time 
capf^  of  tiua  infusion  daily;  and  as  many  as  five  may  be  given. 

The  decoction  of  the  leares,  which  acts  adTantageonsly  in  the  form  of 
loticHiSy  and  as  a  topical  implication,  in  which  the  pledgets  for  dreanag 
the  sores  are  immersed,  ought  to  be  more  strongly  chai|^  than  the 
infusion.  M.  N^prier  nses  a  small  handfol  of  leaTcs  to  a  kilogramme  of 
water^  and  boililig  is  continued  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  This  pKe* 
paration  is  also  yery  naefol  in  the  form  of  baths  both  local  and  general. 
Its  efficacy  is  particularly  remarkable  when  used  by  injection  into  fista- 
lous  paaaages. 

The  extract  is  prepared  with  the  walnut-tree  leaTes,  by  the  method  of 
displacement.  By  employing  tiie  dry  kares,  the  practitioner  has  in  his 
power  the  means  of  renewing  this  preparation,  as  often  as  he  requires, 
during  all  seasons;  while,  by  using  recent  kaTcs,  it  h  requisite  to  pre- 
pare  it  in  too  large  quantity,  and  it  is  liable  to  unda^  alteration. 

The  syrup  of  tiie  leaves  of  walnut-tree  is  prepared  with  the  extract 
by  mingling  forty  coitigrammes  with  thirty  grammes  of  simple  ayrup. 
By  this  means  the  practitioner  knows  what  are  the  doses  of  the  medicine 
which  he  employs.  The  syrup  may  also  be  prepared  with  the  green 
leaves;  and  it  is  then  more  aromatic  than  that  which  is  oonqiounded 
with  tiie  extract;  but  it  is  impoanble  in  this  case  to  form  a  correct  eBti« 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  which  the  patient  daily  takes. 

To  young  children  he  gives  two  or  three  teaspoonfiils  of  syrup  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ordinary  dose  for  adults  is  from 
thirty-two  to  forty  grammes;  and  he  has  never  gone  beyond  sixty-four 
{grammes. 

The  pills  of  the  extract  of  walnut-tree  leaves  are  each  twenty  eenti> 
grammes  of  extract,  rendered  consistent  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
powder  of  the  leaves.  Of  these,  two  are  taken  daily;  and  he  has  never 
gone  beyond  four  daily. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to  cause  friction  to 
be  made  upon  the  afflicted  region,  he  employed  an  ointment  composed 
of  thirty  grammes  of  extract  of  the  leaves,  forty  grammes  of  lard,  and 
fifteen  centigrammes  of  essential  oil  of  bergamot.  The  frictions  re- 
quire to  be  made  gently,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  twice  daily. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  that,  oonsidfflnng 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  salutary  effects  of  treatment  are  sometimes 
slow  in  appearing.  He  therefore  reoommends  peraeverance;  Ukd  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that,  if  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners  the  pre- 
parations of  walnut-tree  leaves  have  been  administered  without  efficacy, 
the  reason  is,  that  either  the  patient  or  the  physician  became  too  soon 
tired  with  using  them.  It  is,  in  short,  requisite  to  persevere,  when  it 
is  remembered,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  durable  cure,  the  physician 
has  not  only  to  oppose  the  effects  of  the  malady,  but  also  to  effect  a 
thorough  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

[Having  published  his  second  memoir  in  1844,  M.  Negrier  completed 
ihe  history  of  those  patients  given  in  the  first  paper,  adding  a  list  of  per- 
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8on8  treated  by  the  remedy  sulweqiient  to  the  publication  of  the  first 
memoir,  and  he  gives  the  following  inferences  on  the  result  of  the  obeer- 
Tfttions  of  six  years'  experience  upon  the  mode  of  treatment:] — 

1.  Scrofulous  disorders  are  in  general  radically  cured  by  the  use  of 
preparations  of  wahiut-tree  leaves. 

2.  The  action  of  this  therapeutic  agent  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of 
steadiness  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  reckon  upon  the  cure  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  patients  treated  by  means  of  it. 

3.  The  action  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  generally  slow.  It  re- 
quires from  twenty  to  fiffcy  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
tomS;  and  the  constitution  of  the  subjects,  in  order  that  the  effects  be 
rsndered  sensible. 

4.  Patients  cured  by  means  of  the  preparations  of  walnut-tree  leaves 
almost  all  retain  the  health  which  they  have  obtained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  treatment.     Few  relapses  take  place. 

5.  The  effects  produced  by  the  internal  use  of  the  extract  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves  are  at  first  general;  the  influence  of  this  method  of  treatment 
is  subsequently  evinced  upon  the  local  symptoms. 

6.  In  certain  forms  of  scrofulous  disorders,  it  is  only  after  a  long 
time  that  the  efficacious  action  of  this  treatment  is  observed.  This  re- 
mark is  particulsurly  applicable  to  strumous  glands  not  in  a  state  of 
ulceration. 

7.  The  preparations  of  walnut-tree  leaves  exert,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sufficiently  speedy  action  upon  l^e  sores  and  the  fistulous  openings, 
whether  ihej  are  maintained  or  not  by  caries  of  the  bones,  excepting  in 
persons  of  dry  and  nervous  temperament. 

8.  Till  the  present  time,  the  instances  of  strumous  ophthalmia  which 
M.  Negrier  has  observed,  have  been  certainly  and  more  rapidly  cured 
by  this  method  of  treatment  than  by  any  other. — £din.  Med.  and  Surg, 
Journal,  Oct.  1,  1850,  p.  271. 


(J.— ON   THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  OEIGHN  OP  ERYSIPELAS 

AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  Albert  J.  Walsh,  M.B.,  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  St. 

Peter's  Dispensary,' Dublin. 

[The  following  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Walsh,  founded  on  seven 
cases  of  traumatic,  and  fifty-six  of  idiopathic,  erysipelas.     He  says,] 

The  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  me  to  be  a  derange- 
ment of  the  Uver  and  digestive  organs,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fever  or  constitutional  irritatioji;  this  irritation  nature  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  by  the  erysipelatous  infiammation  of  the  cutieular  surfiuie. 
If  the  constitutional  irritation  be  not  sufficient  to  cause  this  inflamma- 
tion, great  anger,  a  blast  of  cold  moist  air,  the  application  of  any  irrita- 
ting substance  to  the  skin,  surgical  operations,  punctured  wounds, 
ulcers,  any  abrasion  of  the  surface,  or  other  injury  which  in  a  healthy 
constitution  would  have  either  healed  immediately  or  caused  phl^^o- 
nous  inflammation,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  it.     These  appear  to 
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be  ^e  immediate  causes  of  erysipelas.  We  find  that  this  peculiar  state 
of  the  constitatioii  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  addicted  to 
drink  malt  and  spiritnons  liquors,  and  lead  intemperate  Uves;  also  in 
those  who  are  sedentary  and  subject  to  great  depression  of  mind.  We 
find  also,  that  the  state  of  the  air  has  the  power  of  producing  this 
peculiar  kind  of  feyer,  for  the  affection  is  most  frequent  in  autumn,  or 
in  seasons  when  hot  weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet.  Patients  in 
hospital  often  suffer  from  this  constitutional  irritation,  from  breathing 
confined  and  bad  air. 

I  have  come  to  the  above  conclusion,  that  erysipelas  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fever,  or  constitutional  irritation,  producing  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  or  skin  and  subjacent  areolar  membrane,  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

Rrst.  The  disease,  like  small-poz,  measles,  &c.,  is  subject  to 
metastasis. 

Second.  There  is  always  the  same  train  of  symptoms  preceding  and 
attending  each  case. 

Third.  A  very  minute  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  would  have  com- 
paratively no  effect  in  other  inflammations,  generally  causes  severe  vomit- 
ing and  purging  in  this. 

Fourth.  In  mild  cases,  the  disease  will  wear  itself  out;  the  part 
where  the  eruption  first  appeared  getting  well,  while  the  disease  is 
spreading  to  sound  parts;  and  this  continues  until  the  system  is  com- 
pletely rid  of  the  poison  which  caused  this  peculiar  fever.  The  patient 
then  is  in  better  health  than  for  some  time  previously. 

Fifth.  It  often  recurs  in  the  same  patient  &t  stated  intervals;  or  if  a 
patient  who  has  had  an  attack  lives  irregularly,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
suffer  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  propagated  by  contagion  will  most  probably  be  ac- 
knowledged, though  I  have  myself  seen  but  two  instances;  yet  the 
observations  of  Lawrence,  Copland,  and  others,  appear  to  establish  the 
point. 

[Dr.  Walsh  divides  the  disease  into  idiopathic  and  traumatic.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment.  Lane  advises  it  to  be  treated  on  the  purely 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  which  is  Mr. 
Lawrence:  others,  looking  at  it  as  a  species  of  putrid  fever,  recommend 
tomes  and  stimulants,  for  which  Dr.  Fordyce  is  perhaps. one  of  the 
strongest  advocates.     Di*.  Walsh  continues:] 

Having  mentioned  the  antiphlogistic  and  tome  methods  of  treatment, 
I  shall  now  allude  more  particularly  to  the  third  plan,  that  recom- 
mended by  Desault.  He  says:  "In  the  bilious  erysipelas,  whatever 
degi^  of  fever  and  heat  may  exist,  I  give,  in  the  first  instance,  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  The 
symptoms  generally  diminish  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine  have 
ceased.  I  have  seen  them  entirely  subside,  although  the  medicine 
produced  no  other  sensible  alteration  in  the  animal  economy  than  ain 
increase  in  the-  seci'etions  of  the  insensible  perspiration  and  the  urine. 
Sbmetimes  the  symptoms  resist  the  evacuations,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  once  or  twice,  or  ev6n  more  frequently,  to  l^e  use  of  the 
VOL.  xxn.  D 
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emetic  drink." — "  When  the  erysipelas  is  cured,  and  the  Httemess  in 
the  mouth  and  fever  have  subsided,  two  or  three  purges  of  cassia  and 
manna,  with  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  are  exhibited.     During  the  treat- 
ment the  patient  is  ordered  to  drink  freely  of  a  diluting  ptisan  acidulated 
with  oxymel.     As  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  mitigated,  the  diet  of  the 
patient  is  enlarged;  for  when  it  is  too  rigidly  observed  ihe  acrimony  of 
the  humours  is  apt  to  be  increased,  and  the  bilious  erysipelas  to  be 
reproduced,  particularly  in  a  hospital,  where  the  air,  generally  speaking, 
is  unhealthy.     I  have  invariably  observed  that  the  cases  of  persons  who 
had  been  bled  previously  to  their  admission  into  the  hospital  were  more 
serious  and  obstinate,  particularly  when  it  had  been  frequently  repeated. 
The  same  practice  is  not  applicable  to  the  phlegmonous  erysipelas;  in 
this  kind  emetics  and  other  evacuants  augment  the  irritation  and  tension 
already  considerable,  nor  should  they  be  had  recourse  to  till  the  plethora 
and  irritation  of  the  patient  are  diminished  by  one  or  more  bleedings, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  strength  of  Uie 
patient      The  bilious  erysipelas   that  then  appears  points  out  the 
necessity  for  evacuants,  and  iJie  proper  time  for  their  exhibition.'' 

I  have  now  alluded  to  the  different  modes  of  treatment  recommended 
both  here  and  on  the  continent.  The  first  and  second  are  diametrically 
opposed;  and  the  last  agrees  with  the  first,  with  this  exception,  that  in 
it  is  employed  an  agent  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  called  a  specific. 
But  Desault  says  we  are  not  to  bleed  in  the  bilious  erysipelas,  but  to 
depend  on  tbe  tartar  emetic;  in  the  phlegmonous,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  to  bleed  even  more  than  once  if  necessary,  until  we  have  reduced 
it  to  the  bilious,  and  then  we  are  to  commence  with  the  tartar  emetic. 
Now  in  my  opinion — ^an  opinion  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  sixty- 
three  cases  of  erysipelas  which  I  have  treated  on  the^plan  described  in 
this  paper — there  is  no  form  of  the  disease  which  should  not  be  attacked 
from  the  first  with  tartar  emetic,  whether  there  be  high  inflammatory 
fever,  low  typhoid  fever,  vomiting,  or  purging;  and  under  all  and  every 
circumstance  we  shall  find  that  Uie  disease  yields  to  this  remedy.  But 
I  must  be  understood  to  say,  that  we  are  not  to  give  this  medicine  in 
large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Bichter  and  other  practitioners,  who 
adopt  his  plan  of  treatment;  for  then  it  produces  too  violent  an  emetic 
effect,  causing  much  general  irritation,  which  being  superadded  to  the 
irritation  of  the  disease,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  remedy  is  prevented; 
but  I  advise  it  to  be  given  in  very  small  doses  as  recommended  by 
Desault,  which  may  have  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  action  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  to  subside,  for  if  it 
does  we  shall  very  likely  find  the  disease  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
after  the  first  check. 

Tartar  emetic  appears  to  me  to  act  specifically  in  erysipelas  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  depend  on  its  sensible  effects: — In  most  cases  it 
vomits  and  purges  after  the  second  dose,  or  it  vomits  only,  or  it  purges 
only;  and  what  is  vomited  is  green  bile,  and  the  same  is  passed  by  stool. 
I  have  known  the  second  dose  to  cause  from  twelve  to  fourteen  stools  of 
bilious  matter,  with  a  decided  remission  of  the  symptoms.  Kow  I  have 
ordered  this  medicine  in  the  same  proportion  in  other  diseases,  as  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  without  the  least  perceptible  effect  on  the 
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paloent;  I  liare  giren  it  in  bronchitis  withont  any  visible  effect;  and  in 
other  diseases  I  have  administered  it  in  the  same  projMrtion,  and  have 
ibund  no  such  violent  action  as  I  have  inyariably  seen  even  in  the 
mildest  cases  of  erysipelas. 

If^  from  what  I  have  now  said  of  tartar  emetic,  it  is  to  be  expected 
to  cure  every  case  of  erysipelas  when  administered  alone,  disappoint- 
ment will  ensue,  as  aSl  tibst  it  seems  to  do  is  to  remove  from  the  system 
ihe  morbid  matter  which  appears  to  have  caused  the  disease,  and  which 
nature  was  ^tempting  to  get  rid  of;  as  soon  as  that  is  done  we  must 
give  the  patient  tonics,  eitii^  wine  or  porter,  strong  broth,  bitters, 
1»ark«  ammonia,  or  quina:  of  all  these  I  have  found  the  sulphate  of 
•quina  the  most  successfiil.  It  may  be  asked,  at  what  time  are  the 
tonics  to  i>e  given  ?  The  general  rule  I  would  lay  down  is,  that  as  soon 
ias  we  find  the  erysipelatous  snr&ee  to  be  getting  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
the  skin  shrivelling  a  little,  the  tongue  cleanings  and  the  pulse,  which 
generally  iaSis  under  the  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  becoming  more 
fr^uent,  the  proper  time  has  arrived  to  commence  witii  tonics  and  omit 
the  tartar  emetic.  In  some  cases  where  we  have  not  so  marked  an 
improvement  in  the  symptoms,  and  we  are  afraid  the  strength  is  failing, 
we  shall  have  to  commence  the  tonics,  while  we  axe  still  continuing  the 
tartar  emetic;  and  in  other  cases,  where  there  are  low  typhoid  symp- 
toms, with  prostration  of  strength,  we  shall  have  to  give,  witii  the  tartar 
emetic,  stimulants  and  tonics  from  the  commencement. 

While  the  patient  is  taking  tartar  emetic  the  bowels  may  be  consti- 
pajted,  and  we  ahaJl  have  to  j^ve  some  aperients:  the  saline  Aperients 
«re  What  are  generally  recommended,  but  I  usually  order  the  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  with  blue  pill,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  to  be  made  into  a  pill;  two  of  these  to  be 
taken  for  a  dose,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  repeated  in  six  or  eight 
hours.  I  prefer  this  eombinationj  as  it  acts  on  the  liver  and  hxge 
intestines. 

[Passing  on  to  the  local  meains  recommended  in  the  treatment,  Dr. 
Walsh  says  he  is  opposed  to  any  local  application,  except  in  idiopathic 
«iyBLpelas,  in  which  floor  or  powdered  starch  may  be  used,  but  chiefly 
to  gratify  the  patient,  and  in  the  traumatie  form  developing  the  part  in 
a  large  linseed  meal  cataplasm.  Diseussmg  the  other  various  local 
applications  recommended.  Dr.  Walsh  first  mentions  abstraction  of  blood 
by  leeches,  against  which  he  says  there  is  a  great  prejudice,  as  the  dis- 
ease often  ensues  from  the  bites;  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  making  of 
indfflons  in  th«  part,  both  as  to  the  smaller  but  more  numerous 
ones  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the  long  one  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  believing 
that,  at  least  in  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  antimonial  treat- 
ment, if  early  adopted,  will  obviate  their  necessity.  Dr.  Fahnestock, 
of  Pittsburgh,  recommends  the  local  application  of  the  purest  creasote: 
of  the  effects  of  this  Dr.  Walsh  cannot  speak.  Prof.  Yelpeau  recom- 
mends a  solution  or  ointment,  made  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  considering 
all  cases  depending  on  some  internal  cause.  Dr.  Walsh  does  not  believe 
it  so  available  as  the  Professor  supposes.  The  next  local  remedy  men^ 
tioned  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.] 
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mtntte  of  direr  has  been  reconiiiieiuied  bj  Mr.  'BigpAottata,  at 
MatliDgluun,  to  be  applied  Dier  the  eatire  of  the  iiiAamed  Burfiue. 
He  aajB:  "I  hare  never  in  m;  case  lean  uetaiMBi  or  an;  other  bad 
•Sect  from  its  tue."  He  nsea  it  in  the  following  nuoner: — nitrate  of  ail- 
rar,  four  acmpka;  nitrii:  xdd,  mi  dntpa;  diatifled  wMar,  half  an  omux; 
mil.  This  is  to  be  applifid  seTenJ  timat  on  the  inflamed  parts,  apd  tsa 
two  Di  three  inches  bejond  the  inflamed  on  the  healthy  jdun. 

M.  Fiorrj  bae  recooimended  the  am  ti  linear  b1i«teis,  b;  meana  of 
which  he  atotes  that  he  baa  discorered  a  method  of  effecting;  the  deaked 
limitadon  of  Jniliunmatory  action  with  great  eertainty.  At  the  aoat- 
mencement  of  the  diaeaae  he  applies  narrow  blisters  MDOod  the  eaUie 
drcomfecence  of  the  inftamed  idcia,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches 
&om  it«  border.  Nitrate  of  oilTai  and  solutions  of  sulph^^e  of  imn 
have  been  long  oaed  with  the  aame  view,  bat  thej  have  for  Ate  motit 
part  tailed. 

The  ontf  other  applieation  ThiiA  I  shall  menUm  is  mercurial  luatr 
ment  This  ia  to  be  ameared  oier  the  entire  of  the  iaOamed  SQiliwt. 
t(  was  first  reconunended  h;  BJooid,  and  is  still  iteoujl;  adiocated  b|t 
some  of  our  leading  men, 

The  last  is  the  onl;  local  application  which,  in  mj  opinion,  is  sorthf 
of  eonsidararitaij  as  it  acts  not  locally  bat  conatitotunally,  for  we  itoir 
that  in  a  very  dtort  time  the  system  is  affected  by  the  m«»Bcy,  aad  im 
soon  as  that  takes  place,  the  erysipelas  gradually  deelinei.  But  mtli 
respect  to  the  other  local  applications,  I  cooiuder  that  th^  are  injnrions 
without  conalitutional  treatment,  and  with  it  onneceSBary.  As,  if  mg 
ideu  are  correct,  viz.,  that  the  eryaipelalous  inflammation  is  the  method 
taken  to  throw  off  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  anything  that  tends  la 
check  that  emption  will  be  the  means  of  pieventiBg  the  ^bits  <it 
nature,  and  probably  cause  a  melastaaia  to  some  other  parf  of  tili» 
body,  it  may  be  to  a  mote  vital  organ,  for  we  h«ve  an  reooid  ifuiy  qkkb 
of  metastasia  of  erysipelas  to  the  bain,  tarynx.  and  pericardiom. 

As  a  Bununaiy  of  (heee  remarks  I  wonld  draw  th«  following  con< 
elnaioos : 

First.  That  eiyupelaH  la  a  constitational  disease,  depending  sc^el; 
on  amorbid  state  of  the  blood;  and  that  the  oitption  and  fe^  an  the 
means  nature  takes  to  get  rid  of  this  poison. 

Second.  That  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  only  neoeHBaiylo  divid* 
ibt  disease  into  idiopathic  and  traumatic. 

Third.  That  tartar  emeljc  seems  to  act  specific^y  in  eiynpdss,  by 
assisting  nature  in  her  elbrta  to  throw  off  the  disease. 

Fouitii.  The  best  method  of  administering  this  medidna  is  by  dis- 
solving one  grain  in  a  quart  of  any  bland  flnid;  t^  solution  to  be  taken 
in  the  twentytbur  hours. 

FifUi.  That  as  soon  as  the  tartar  emetic  has  acted  sufficiently,  bdI- 
pliat«  of  quina,  or  so """  '"'"  '"  '-  """  -'—--'-^ — -■ 

Sixth.  That  if  t) 
at  the  same  time  t^ 

Seventh  That  ui 
m^  spread,  but  not 
if  the  disease  were  le 
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Sif^th.  fFhat  we  shall  often  require  to  giye  aperient  medieine  during 
tlie  oomse  of  the  case,  aa  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
*ree. 

Ninth.     That  local  applications  are  unnecessary,  and  often  ix^nrioos. 

Tenth.  That  incisions  are  not  necessary,  except  in  the  third,  or  sup- 
purative stage;  and  if  the  antimonial  treaianent  be  early  resorted  to,  it 
very  rarely  occurs  that  suppuration  takes  place. — Zhih,  Quarterly  Jour- 
nai  of  Med,  Science,  Aug,  1850, />.  50. 


7. — BhmgmcOic  Fever  Treated  6y  Leimn-Juiee. — By  R.  Hamilton, 
Bsq.,  Surgeon  to  Oharing  Oposs  Hospital. — Some  few  months  ago,  a  long 
discussion  took  place  at  the  Loitdon  Medical  Society,  on  the  yalue  of 
l^non-juice  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  its  efficacy  was  by 
many  denied.  In  the  following  case,  Mr.  Hancock  having  tried  various 
remedieB,  as  colcfaicum,  calomel  and  opium,  &c.,  without  much  benefit, 
prescribed  it,  considering  it  a  good  opportunity  for  testing  its  value.  It 
has  been  for  the  last  year  or  two,  given  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  is  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gt.  0.  Bees  and  Dr.  Babington. 

Ellen  Wilson,  a  sennant,  aged  22,  was  admitted  July  1st  into  the  hos- 
pital, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hancock,  with  chronic  disease  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  of  nine  years'  standing.  She  was  in  Ghiy's  Hospital  a 
few  weeks  back  with  a  slight  attack  of  rhexmiatism,  but  was  not  treated 
with  lemon-juice.  About  eight  da3rs  after  her  admittance,  she  was 
taken  very  iU  with  pains  in  Hi  the  limbs,  coated  tongue,  flushed  &ce, 
headache,  and  sickness.  She  was  (»dered  the  wine  of  colchicum  with 
magnesia,  which  she  continued  for  some  days  without  any  benefit,  the 
rlieumatism  shifting  about  from  one  joint  to  another;  at  one  time  the 
knees  and  ankles  bdng  much  swollen,  and  exquisitely  painful;  at  another 
the  wrists  and  elbows;  the  tongue  being  coated  with  a  white  fur,  the 
&ce  flushed,  and  perspirations  profuse.  There  was  also  some  affection 
of  the  heart,  the  bruit  de  souffle  being  heard  distinctly,  though  she  com- 
plained of -no  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  chest;  the  pulse  was  also  inter- 
mittent. Her  medicine  was  then  changed  to  the  calomel  and  opium, 
two  grains  of  the  former  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours.  To  have  also  the  ung.  hydrarg.  fort,  rubbed  into  the 
thighs  daily,  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  chest. 

Under  this  treatment  the  chest-symptoms  subsided,  but  the  pains  in 
the  joints  remained  as  bad  as  ever. 

July  18th. — Mr.  Hancock  ordered  half  an  ounce  of  the  lemon-juice  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  to  discontinue  the  other  medicines. 

July  20th. — ^There  is  an  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  pain  in 
the  knees  decidedly  leas;  the  pulse  120  and  fall;  perspires  less;  swelling 
diminished. 

22nd. — Pulse  104,  and  weaker.  Can  raise  her  legs  in  bed;  the  tongue 
cleaner. 

24th. — Continuing  to  improve;  the  pains  in  the  limbs  almost  gone, 
and  is  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed  without  assistance. 

D  2 


lamon-jnica 
d&j,  prescriDBO. 

ThrDoghODt  the  chm,  the  naat  «*■  aouL  tod  e 
■pwiftc  gnvi^  w»  not  tikan. — Het&xd  TWi,  S 


S.~C<uB>  of  Acute  Rheumatimt.  UndOT  the  care  of  I>t.  Bablow,  St 
Qdj'b  HospitA— [The  fiist  case  vu  that  of  a  man  aged  tventy-aix — 
Mrong  and  plethoric;  and  within  the  Lut  three  or  four  years  haiing  Bof- 
i««d  from  attackn  of  acute  rheomatiam,  but  caimot  remeuLber  that  iba 
present  one  was  brou^t  on  by  aiponue  to  cold  uid  wet;  henoe  ficaa 
thiv  case,  the  opinien,  that  when  once  Uie  rheomatia  diotheoa  is  foniMda 
(be  eidtJng  otuxee  of  the  attack  are  generally  slight,  reoeivea  «a 
additional  weight.  On  admuraon  he  had  the  Torioua  syraptoms  of  rheuma- 
tic fever.     But] 

The  heart's  action  being  examined  was  ftmnd  natural,  with  the  eicep- 
tton  of  a  slight  syatolic  murmur  heard  orer  the  intertal  iKtween  the 
fonrUi  and  fifth  ribe,  about  an  inch  below  tbe  nipple.  This  patirat 
having  so  repeatedly  suffered  &om  acut«  rheumatism,  and  be[ng  elill 
yoong,  it  may  be  looked  upon  aa  probable  that  the  pericardiam  waa 
partly  adherent^  and  that  the  mnrmur  observed  depended  on  valTnlar 
shanges  resulting  from  preTionaattacks  of  endocarditis.  Still  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  these  symptoms  were  very  slight,  though  at  that  age  eardioo 
eompUcations  are  very  common.  Dr.  Wateon  aays  on  that  head — "The 
ytninger  the  patient  is  who  Buffers  from  acute  rheumatism,  Uie  mors 
Hkely  will  he  be  to  suffer  from  rheumatdo  caiditis." 

The  patient  was  now  ordered  ux  drachms  of  lamon-juice,  to  be  tokea 
in  sugar-wal«r,  three  times  duly.  He  was,  however,  in  a  conple  of 
days,  much  worse;  the  pains  were  very  acnte.  and  tbe  joints  along  tha 
aims  and  hands  became  involved;  thepulseroee  tc  120,  full;  theaystfllic 
mnrmur  woa  more  distinct:  the  perspiration  profuse,  very  add,  and  the 
arine  high-coloured.  Dr.  Bailow,  after  giving  a  purgative  draught,  with 
wine  of  colchicnm,  prescribed  a  piU,  composed  of  a  quarter  of  a  groin  of 
tortar-emedc,  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  one  grain  of  calomel,  to  ha 
taken  every  fourth  hour.     These  meaanree  contribulied  to  leeaen  the 

Sins,  and  the  patient  was  desired  to  take  the  {ulls  only  three  times  a 
y,  with  the  fallowing  draught: — half  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  potash, 
and  ten  grains  of  nitre,  in  camphor  mixture.  The  improvement  was 
very  great  on  the  next  ^y;  the  pills  were  discontinued,  bat  the  miitnre 
peraeTNcd  in.  The  favoamble  impreesion  produced  by  the  salts  of  pot- 
ash increased  during  the  next  few  days;  all  the  symptoms  gradnally  gave 

.  way,  and  ten  days  after  t"" "  ' 1.- i-i  i-— o— .-i-..   — j il-i- 

tootJnued,  the  patient  wi 
AKharged,  email  doses  o: 
and  left  the  hospital  quii 
liacet,  Aug.  SI,  1860,  j 
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9.— DI8C0VBRT  OP  CASBIN  IN  THB  BLOOD. 

By  Dr.  PAinnf . 

[Dr.  Paaiun  asoertainod  on  pooling  aome  blood  ■emm  into  a  ijUm  of 
-vater^  that  the  mixture  became  wbitiab  and  opaque,  like  dilut«i  miU; 
and  water.  After  performing  various  experiments  to  satisfy  himself  aa 
to  the  true  nature  of  this  opaque  depoaitk  it  became  evident^  he  says,  that 
"  being  insoluble  in  vater,  ether,  and  oM  alcohol,  and  bdng  precipita- 
ted from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  by  ferro-eyanide  of  potassium,  il 
possessed  the  character  of  a  coagulated  protein  compound."  He  proceeds 
to  say:] 

The  questioii  ariasa,  whether  we  oaa  deduce  any  mom  aooorate  oon* 
elusioiia  as  to  the  obenuoal  aatura  of  this  substance^  beyond  what  ws 
have  ahready  shown, — ^that  it  is  a  proUut-compomnd,  uuolubU  m  wtiier  t 
Fibrin  has  hitherto  been  the  only  oonstitaent  of  the  blood,  which  could 
be  asserted  with  certainty,  to  possess  the  power  of  paanng  from  a  sol«- 
ble  to  an  insoluble  state,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body.  It  has  hesM 
Beoessarily  arisen,  that  an  unlimited  amount  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical  importance  has, been  ascribed  to  fibrin.  The  albumen  of  serum 
can  be  bnMight,  when  out  of  the  organism,  to  pass  from  the  soluble  to 
tbe  insoluble  state  by  various  methods,  such  as  heat,  alcohol,  and  most 
acids,  provided  they  act  in  a  8u£5ciently  concentrated  form.  But  tha 
ciroumstances,  under  which  albumen  is  coagulated  out  of  the  body,  cm 
scarcely  operate  within  it  The  substance  which  has  been  described, 
is  predpitated  by  simple  dilution  with  water,  and  by  acetic  acid  sa 
highly  diluted,  that  it  may  easily  be  imagined  capable  of  being  formed 
in  Uke  body  itself  The  maanw  in  whidi  fibrin  coagulates  in  Uie  form 
of  filaments,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  passes  frx»m  the  solubla 
.  to  the  insoluble  condition,  and  finally,  the  different  manner  in  which  it 
ifi  affected  by  re-agents,  separate  it  so  esseiitially  from  the  substance, 
which  is  being  treated  of,  that  the  latter  will  have,  in  future  researches, 
to  be  described  as  entire^  distinct  I  think  it  necessary  to  insist  on 
this,  on  account  of  the  confrision  which  has  arisen  from  tbe  description 
of  many  different  things  under  the  tenn  fibrin:  and  this  has  become  so 
important,  that  most  have  mistaken  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
word  fibrin,  which,  on  physiological  and  pathological  grounds,  there  is 
good  reason  for  retaining,  while  tiiere  is  no  cause  for  r^ecting  it  (m 
purely  chemical  grounds. 

This  protein-compound  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  albumen 
of  serum,  by  being  precipitated  by  water  and  acetic  add,  which  cannot 
coagulate  albumen*  It  can  sourcely  be  the  product  of  a  transformatioa. 
of  albumen:  for  after  the  substance  predpitated  by  water  and  acetio 
iicid  has  been  removed,  the  liquid  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albu- 
men: indeed  this  appears  more  plentiful  on  boiling,  than  before  the 
addition  of  acetic  add  and  the  removal  of  the  precipitated  material. 
Besides,  after  this  substance  has  been  separated  by  filtration,  water  and 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  in  any  proportions,  without  producing  mote 
sediment;  but  if  the  material  were  derived  frc»n  the  action  of  water  an4 
acetic  add  on  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
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the  tnnsmaiation  ahonld  oease,  after  a  oertun  quantity  of  albumen  had 
been  changed  into  its  insoluble  substance. 

There  oan  be  then  no  doubt,  that  our  proteiti'Compaund  is  distinct  Jrom 
tdlmmen  and  fibrin,  and  exists  in  the  serum  m  a  state  of  solution  with  the 
salts  and  aBuxlies,  but  is  separated  when  the  saline  matter  is  diluted,  and 
the  alkcdi  united  with  aeettc  acid  This  can  only  be  asserted  of  deut* 
oxide  of  protein,  albuminate  of  8oda>  or  casein. 

We  may,  at  least  provisionally,  regard  the  substance  as  casein,  as  its 
behaviour  with  acetic  add  hitherto  seems  characteristic  of  that  protein* 
oompound.  The  diagnosis  has  depmded  only  on  this,  in  those  instances 
in  which  casein  has  been  occasionaUy  detected  in  the  blood.  Gmelin 
was  the  first,  who  thus  found  a  small  amount  of  casein  in  the  blood,  in 
some  rare  cases.  Marohand  next  found  it  in  some  instances,  both  males 
and  fea^iies.  Filially  Httnefeldt  seems  to  have  discovered  it  in  cases  in 
which  the  secretion  of  milk  was  arrested;  but  he  does  not  state  whether 
the  precipitate  formed  by  adding  acetic  add  was  soluble  in  an  excess,  so 
that  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  his  observations. 

The  reason  why  the  constant  presence  of  oasdn  in  the  blood  has 
hitherto  escaped  l^e  notice  of  observers,  appears  from  the  drcumstancea 
already  mentioned.  Only  when  tiie  amount  of  casein  in  the  serum  is- 
very  great,  or  the  quantity  of  salts,  especially  phosphate  of  soda,  is  very 
small,  can  the  casein  be  predpitated  from  undiluted  serum  by  aoetio 
add.  But  when  the  proportion  of  saline  matters  to  the  casein  is  not  so 
small,  they  retain  the  casein  in  the  solution,  even  when  it  is  separated 
by  acetic  acid  from  its  combination  with  soda.  It  is  only  when  the  sol- 
vent power  of  tiie  salts  is  weakened  by  dilution  with  water,  that  acetic 
add  can  predpitate  casein  in  any  quantity;  and  even  then  the  phenome- 
non escapes  notice,  unless  very  dilute  acid  be  employed,  otherwise  the* 
predpitated  casein  is  re-dissolved  in  the  excess  of  add.  When  there  is 
more  casein  in  the  serum  than  is  combined  with  an  alkali,  so  that 
some  is  held  in  solution  by  the  salts  in  the  serum,  a  portion  is  at  once 
precipitated  on  the  simple  addition  of  water,  and  appears  first  as  an 
opadty,  and  soon  as  a  sediment.  When  it  is  not  free,  but  united  with  an 
idkali,  simple  dilution  with  water  produces  no  precipitate,  until  dilute 
acetic  add  is  added,  which  uniting  with  the  soda,  predpitates  the  casein 
as  a  substance  insoluble  in  water. 

The  great  importance  which  a  material  with  these  properties  may 
possess,  and  very  probably  actually  has,  with  regard  to  the  healthy 
or  diseased  organism,  render  necessary  a  far  more  carefal  and  ex- 
tended series  of  researches  on  its  chemical  relations.  Thus  it  will' 
be  of  the  first  importance  to  discover  a  convenient  method  for  per- 
forming its  quantitative  analysis,  which  has  hitherto  only  been  aocom-* 
plished  by  an  extreme  dilution  of  the  serum,  and  by  the  very  carefal 
addition  of  a  highly  diluted  acid.  It  will  also  be  important  to  deter- 
mine whether  carbonic  acid  alone  can  separate  casein  from  its  ccMEnbina- 
tion  with  soda.  But  the  interest  of  the  subject  appears  to  me  so  great, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  publish  my  observations,  imperfect  as  they  are. 
It  is,  however,  a  point  of  the  greatest  interest  with  regard  to  physiology 
and  pathology,  that  this  material,  which  occurs  in  the  blood,  constantly 
and  in  notable  quantity,  can  be  acted  on  by  re-agents,  which  are  con- 
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fitactly  in  opesation  witiiia  the  (nrj^uiisra;  ftnd  ih$ii,  after  liaTiDg  been 
precipitated  by  thesQ,  H  can  be  re-diasolired  by  many  diffia«at  saltB. 

A  number  of  impwtant  qnesidons  here  tuaam;  but  I  can  only  rofer  to  a 
few  of  tbein. 

The  relation  vMcli  tbis  substanoe  may  bear  to  the  proeeflseB  of  nntri- 
tioa  and  odl-development^  in  health  and  disease,  can  soaroely  yet  be 
accurately  determined.  There  are,  however,  some  points  which  tend  to 
show  that  this  relation  mnst  be  yery  imp<Hrtant.  .  The  following  are  some 
of  them:  (1.)  The  method  in  whidi  oell-development  is  generally  per- 
fomued,  eommendng,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  formation  of  moleeides  in 
the  clear  mother-liquor.  (2.)  The  ^Ridlity  with  which  the  casein  is  pre- 
dpitated  from  the  clear  semm  in  the  form  of  molecules,  by  re^agents 
'^hich  are  constantly  in  action  within  the  wganism — a  peouliarity  whioh 
is  possessed  by  no  otiier  of  the  known  constitnents  of  the  blood,  (d.) 
The  afiF^i3Qu8nt  in  chemical  properties  between  casein  uid  the  oeU^mem- 
bsanes  &(  the  blood-oorpusoles,  and  of  the  globules  of  milk  and  pns; 
which  agreement  is  so  great,  that  several  chemists  have  described  these 
cell-membranes  as  a  modifioation  <^  casein.  Finally,  (4.)  The  renarkaUe 
faculty  which  casein  possesses  of  inducing  transmutation  in  organic  snb- 
stanoes  may  lead  to  a  well-grounded  sas|acion,  that  it  acts  in  the  same 
way  within  the  limits  of  the  organism. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  point  out  the  lelativis 
quantity  of  casdn  in  the  blood  during  lactation;  and  it  will  likewise  be 
vary  important  to  point  out  the  pn^portion  whidh  it  bears  to  the  other 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  ingesta. 

In  a  pathological  point  (^  view,  it  wUl  be  highly  important  to  observe 
what  relation  the  amorphous  molecular  mass,  which  is  found  in  notable 
quantity  in  nearly  ail  pathological  exudations  and  deposits,  bears  to  tlua 
substance,  whi(}h  inay  be  very  w^  imagined  tP  P^y  a  F'^ncipal  part  in 
a  great  numb«r  of  organic^  diseases.  Perhaps  alsp.  t^e  solvent  and  antii 
phlogistic  action  of  sahne  medicines  in  inany  of  <ihese  disefuns  will  find 
m  eusj  explanation,  in  their  JGaculty  of  dissolving  the  deposits  of  this 
morbid  material  In  the  meantime,  it  is  not  to  hypotheses,  bnt  to  new 
ruearehes,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  solutipai  of  the  many  important 
questions  connected  with  this  subject. — London  Jovnuil  of  MediciM^ 
/if/^,  1860, /?,  68^, 


lO.'—On  the  End  and  Final  Condition  &r  Purpose  of  the  Red  Ghhtk$ 
of  the  Blood,  By  Dr.  Ha38all. — Everywhere  Uironghout  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  animal  organisation  cellular  tissue  abounds;  it  forms  the 
basis  of  every  texture  and  organ  of  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  scaroely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  opinion  should  have  been  adopted,  that  th^ 
globules  which  exist  in  such  vast  numbers  in  the  blood,  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  and  even  parent  cells,  out  of  which  all  the  solid 
structures  of  our  frame  took  their  origin.  This  theory,  to  the  mind  of 
the  earlier  micographer,  must  have  appeared  very  rational  and  seductive; 
and  so  great,  udeed,  is  the  plausibility  with  which,  even  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  frequently  invested,  ihat  it  i»  stUl  able  to  claim  a  few  ad- 
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If  we  regard  with  the  utmost  ^tienoe  and  attention  the  beaati&l 
spectacle  of  the  capiUazy  circiilation  in  any  of  the  more  transparent 
parts  of  animalB,  but  especially  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  we  shall  in 
Tain  look  for  the  escape  from  Iheir  containing  vessels  of  eren  a  single 
red  blood-corpuscle,  independent  of  a  rupture  of  those  vessels.  In  a 
normal  state,  therefore,  the  blood-globules  are  never  free,  but  are  always 
enclosed  in  their  own  preper  reoeptades. 

A  communication,  however,  between  the  fluid  contents  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  'tissues  lying  external  and  adjacent  to  them,  is  doubtless 
established,  through  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  ezosmosis,  whereby 
a  slow  exudation  of  the  fluid  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  perpetually  going 
forward.  Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  (German  physiologistSy 
and  it  is  the  view  best  supported  by  fiicts,  that  this  fluid  fibrin  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  blastema,  out  of  which  all  the  different  elementary 
tiMues  and  structures  of  the  body  proceed;  and  this  not  by  any  power 
inherent  in  itself,  it  being,  as  respects  the  final  form  which  it  is  made  to 
assume,  totally  inert  and  indifferent,  and  which  form  is  impressed  upon 
it  by  a  vtf  imita,  or  peculiar  power  and  frujulty  belonging  to  each  organ 
and  structure  of  the  animal  fitbric. 

While  the  fibrin  circulates  in  the  blood  it  retains  its  fluid  form;  soon 
after  the  cessation  of  the  dzculaion,  and  whether  within  or  without  the 
system,  it  passes  from  the  fluid  state  to  the  condition  of  a  solid;  now, 
on  the  principle  of  endosmosis,  which  has  to  be  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  explanation  of  numerous  phenomena,  in  the  solidifying  power  of  the 
fibrin,  and  the  via  imita  of  the  different  tissues,  we  recognise  the  chief 
and  Aindamental  causes  which  regulate  nutrition,  growth,  and  secretion* 

It  would  thns  appear  that  the  globules  of  the  blood  (the  red  globules 
are  more  particularly  alluded  to)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  cyto- 
blasts  or  primary  cells,  forming  by  direct  apposition  the  solids  of  the 
body;  and  that,  therefore,  they  do  not  express  the  last  degree  of  elabora- 
tion of  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  susceptible. 

Again,  then,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  is  the  end 
or  final  condition  of  the  red  blood-globules  ?  Direct  observation  is  want- 
ing to  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult  inquiry,  which,  however, 
admits  of  an  indirect  reply  being  given:— we  have  seen  that  no  means  of 
egress  from  the  blood-vessels  is,  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes,  permitted 
to  the  red  blood-globules,  and,  therefore,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  having  performed  the  important  fiinction  to  which  we  have  already 
ttlluded, — viz.,  that  of  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  throughout  the 
system,  and  of  carbon  from  the  latter  back  a^ain  to  the  lungs, — ^they 
become  dissolved,  increasing  by  their  dissolution  the  amount  of  fluid 
fibrin  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  the  true  blcU" 
tema, — Edin,  med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  July^  18^0,  j9. 183. 


ll.'-OniheNmJdmHiyofFkthandBloodFibnn.'^UfihighB^ 
made  some  important  observations  on  the  properties  of  the  fibrin  oH 
blood  and  of  flesh  substances,  which  have  erroneously  been  considered  to 
]i)e  identical    The  two  substances  behave  in  vezj  different  ways  when 
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treated  witii  water^  addnlated  -with  1-lOih  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
add.  Blood  fibrin  swells  into  a  gelatinons  mass, — cormgated  by  addi- 
tion of  add^ — recovering  its  gelatinous  consistence  when  water  is  again 
added.  Flesh  fibrin,  cm  the  contrary,  dissolves  completely,  the  solution 
being  rendered  tnrbid  only  by  some  fatty  particles,  whidi  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration;  when  neutralised,  the  fibrin  coagulates  to  a  thick 
white  mass,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  Common  salt  added  to  the 
alkaline  solution  produces  a  coagulum  soluble  in  excess  of  warm  water; 
the  white  mass  produced  by  the  neutralisation  is  also  soluble  in  lime- 
water,  and  the  solution,  when  boiled,  yields  a  coagulum  like  a  dilute 
solution  of  white  of  egg.  In  some  kinds  of  flesh, — as  in  veal  and  mut- 
ton,— in  addition  to  this  fibrin,  there  is  another  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid« 

Blood  fibrin  contains  more  nitrogen  than  flesh  fibrin,  hence  Liebig 
doubts  whether  it  serves  for  the  formation  of  the  latter  substance.  Blood 
fibrin  has  other  remarkable  properties;  thus,  when  completely  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  rapidly  putrifies  when  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  warm 
place.  The  fibrin  in  about  three  weeks  dissolves  completely,  forming  a 
slightly  coloured  solution,  which  is  indistinguishable  from  a  solution  of 
albumen;  not  only  does  a  coagulum  form  when  heated,  but  the  coagulated 
substance,  as  appears  from  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Strecker,  actually  pos- 
sesses the  exact  composition  of  albumen  (Css-q  Hg-ss  Nu-ss  Si-sa — 1-45 
Ash  0  28)'  After  the  coa^um  has  separated,  an  azotized  substance 
remains  in  solution. 

Liebig  observes,  that  blood  fibrin  always  contains  iron,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  white  ash  left  on  incineration. — (Abridged  from  the 
QtmrterJy  Jourrud  of  the  Chemical  Society,  July,  1860,  p.  188.) — 
Medical  Times,  August  10,  1850,  p,  151. 


12. — On  the  Alkaline  Nature  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. — The  study 
of  the  blood  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  assumed  the  rank  which  it 
was  entitled  to  hold  in  medicine;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  investigators  friom  arriving  at  any  very  prac- 
tical conclusions.  One  point,  however,  seems  to  be  clearly  made  out, 
viz.,  that  mere  quantitative  analysis  of  the  blood's  elements  will  never 
lead  to  any  great  discovery  in  pathology.  This  arises  principally  from 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  certain  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  living 
body  appear  to  be  tran^ormed  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  fibrin  and  albumen  are  really  but  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  principle;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  to  determine,  not 
the  relative  proportions  of  fibrin  and  albumen  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
rital  fluid,  but  the  conditions  under  which  one  form  may  be  transmuted 
into  another. 

In  a  learned  memoir,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  M.  Cohen  discussed  many  interesting  questions  connected 
with  this  subject.  The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  at  which 
the  author  arrives: — 


I<  urausn  or 

la  >  state  ofheUlh:— 1.  The  wniin  of  ths  Uood  holds  in  solatioii  a 
mbstanoe  wbioh  snbaiiqiiantlT  •rpaistcB  into  albumen  aad  fibrin. 
The  albainen  and  fibrin  maj  be  transformed,  one  into  the  other,  I^ 
artificial  means.  8.  When  fibrin  i>  treated  with  a  veak  solntion  of 
■oda  at  40°,  it  loses  its  jiroperties.  and  is  ehuiged  into  a  snbstanoe  whidi 
it  is  impossible  to  diitingnisb  from  albumcm. 

In  inflammatory  afiectiona: — 4.  The  fibrin  is  increased,  th«  slbnmra 
diminished.  5.  The  increue  of  the  former  is  equal  to  the  diminution 
of  the  latter.  S.  The  qnuititj  of  the  Baits  of  soda  is  diminiafaed. 
7.  On  adding  a  small  qnantitj  of  a  solntioD  of  soda,  tre  re-eetablieh  the 
normal  proportions  betweea  the  albumen  and  fibrin.  8.  The  serum  of 
the  blood  is  less  alkaline.  9.  The  increase  of  fibrin  depends  on  the 
diminished  alkalinity  of  the  serum. 

In  patrid  diaeasea: — -10.  The  seram  is  more  alkSiline  than  natural. 
11.  The  fibrin  is  dimiaiBhed,  and  this  dimination  depends  on  the 
inarased  alkalinity  of  the  serum. 

From  the  above  ve  can  dednce  the  theory  pat  forward  by  H,  Cohen. 
I^lnin  is  aothing  bnt  a  normal  excess  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  which 
the  alfcaliea  of  the  serum,  saturated  with  albumen,  are  unable  to 
dissolie.  A  diminution  of  the  alkaline  prindples  of  the  serum  will, 
therefore,  increase  the  quantity  of  albumen;  or  increase  of  the  dkaliea 
▼ill  diminish  it,  and  vice  itr>&  for  the  fibrin.  The  practical  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  the  obasTTatians,  if  tfaey  be  correot,  are 
that  alkalies  are  indicated  in  infiaramatory  affections,  and  adds  in 
putrid  ones.— J/eJieai  Tiiaei,  Julg  27,  1860, p.  98. 


DISEASCa  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SVaXEM. 


By  Db. 

[In  some  ofom  prenous  Tolnmca  we  have  repeatedly  referred  to  Uis 
views  of  this  eminent  phy^dan  on  this  interesting  subject.  During  the 
prennt  year  he  has  published  a  "Synopsis  of  the  S^nnal  System," 
iriiioh  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  use  of  in  order  te  circulats 
more  widely  audi  of  his  opinions  u  may  appear  to  us  1>)  throw  light  on 
tbe  practical  deparbnenta  of  oar  profemion.  Dr.  Hall  first  o(»ameiio« 
by  onioning  certain  terms  which  are  frequently  used  in  his  tresttse. 
The  following  anatomical  relations  are  essential  te  the  understaodiog 
of  bisTiews:]-- 

A  nerve  leading  Jivm  the  point  or  part  irritated,   to  and  into  the 


The  signal  marrow  iUetf;  and 
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(from  vspi  and  arsxhu,  to  contract)*  is  &miliar  to  us  all.  It  may  be 
jnsily  extended  to  all  the  movements  of  the  interior  organs,  as  the  heart, 
the  stomach,  the  large  and  small  intestines,  the  utems,  &c.  These 
movem^itB,  it  is  well  known,  are  independent  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Bat  it  has  been  shown  that  a  series  of  experimental  phenomena,  and  it 
will  be  shown  hereafter  that  a  series  of  important  functions,  are  effected 
by  means  of  the  series  of  nerves  in  essential  connection  with  the  spinal 
marrow,  to  which  I  have  adverted.  The  action  or  act  is  performed 
through  the  spinal  marrow  as  its  essential  centre.  I  propose  to  designate 
the  ^enomena  by  the  term  dta-  staltic. 

The  spinal  system  may  henceforth  be  designated--^7%«  DiastaUic 
Nervous  System,  a  designation  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  in- 
cluding this  syst^n  in  the  invertebrate  as  well  the  vertebrate  tribes  of 
ftpimalR.  This  system  embraces  a  peculiar  anatomy,  physiology,  path- 
ology, and  therapeutics. 

Perhaps  the  only  purely  diastaltic  fonction  is  Respiration;  and  this 
is  variously  modified  by  volition  and  influenced  by  emotion.  But  there 
are  many  other  functions  which  partake  of  both  the  diastaltic  and  peri- 
staltic character.  Such  are  the  functions  of  the  immediate  conduits  of 
ingestion  and  of  egestion; — ^the  oesophagus,  the  rectum,  the  uterus. 
These  functions  are  dia-  and  peri-  staltic. 

We  are  much  in  need  of  other  terms  still,  to  aid  us  in  this  investiga- 
tion. The  terms  incident  excitor  and  reflex  motor  have  been  used  to 
■designate  those  nerves  whose ,  influence  proceeds  to  and  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  But  they  have  never  appeared  to  me  satis&ctory,  and  I 
have  long  wished  for  others  more  expressive  and  explicit.  The  follow- 
ing compounds  of  ISq;,  a  way,  have  appeared  to  competent  judges  very 
appropriate  to  our  subject:  esodic  {ta-w)  will  express  the  action  into\ 
exodic(c|w)  the  action  out  of }  anodic  (ava)  will  express  the  ascend- 
ing, cathodic  {lutrtt)  the  descending,  course  of  action;  pollodic  (ttoXi^^) 
and  panthodic  {'Tta^)  will  express  the  &cts,  on  which  I  shall  shortly 
have  to  dwell  at  considerable  length,  of  the  action  of  the  vis  nervosa  from 
each  one  point  of  the  diastaltic  systm,  in  many  or  even  all  directions,  to 
every  other. 

[Dr.  M.  Hall,  in  the  third  section  of  his  work,  first  makes  some 
general  observations  on] 

The  Anatomy  op  the  Diastaltic  System. — In  treating  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  diastaltic  system,  it  is  my  intention  to  display,  flot  the 
results  of  dissection  by  the  scalpel,  with  or  without  the  microscope,  but 
of  experiment, — not  mere  tissues,  but  organs  and  phenomena. 

The  great,  the  important  division  of  the  nervous  system,  is,  into  its 
in-exeitor  or  astaltic,  and  its  excitor  and  staltic  portions.  The  former 
embraces  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  and 
the  acoustic  nerves;  the  latter,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the 
new  Class  of  the  esodic  nerves,  the  spinal  centre,  and  the  exodic  nerves. 

All  this  is  but  the  expression  of  fact,  the  result  of  experiment  and 
observation,  all  hypothesis  being  excluded. 

Yolitbn  is  seated  in  the  in-excitor  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  seat  of  emotion  is  so  too,  but  approaches  the  excitor. 
VOL.  xxn.  E 
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ittever  the  precise  limits  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
s>M.  m  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  volition  is  seated  higher  in  that 
8y.stem  than  emotion,  and  emotion  than  pain. 

The  hemipl^ic  attack,  which  severs  the  influence  of  volition  from 
t]ie  arm,  leaves  that  of  emotion  on  this  member  entire;  and  it  frequent- 
ly liappens  that  the  patient  is  a  prey,  as  it  were,  to  uncontrollable 
laughter  or  tears. 

Even  when  the  whole  encephalon  is  removed  in  an  experiment  on  the 
rabbit,  the  sole  medulla  oblongata  excepted,  cries,  the  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  pain,  are  induced  by  pinching  the  foot  or  the  tail  severely 
with  the  forceps.  And  as  the  sense  of  touch  is  seated  in  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebral  nerve  of  touch,  so  I  think  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  susceptibility  to  pain  resides  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
system  of  ganglionic  nerves.     These  reasons  will  be  given  hereafter. 

In  the  case  of  the  atrophy  or  defective  development  of  the  brain  in 
idiots,  the  passions  and  appetites  are  developed  in  proportion  as  the 
intellect  is  defective. 

Below  perception  and  volition,  then,  emotion  and  passion  are  seated; 
l)elow  these  are  seated  excitability  and  diastaltic  action — the  diastaltic 
system.  Evenly  with  both  the  latter,  we  have  the  peristaltic  and  se- 
cretory system.  The  influence  of  emotion  is  shed  over  the  spinal  and 
the  ganglionic  systems. 

There  Is  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  nerves  of  each  of  these 
systems,— dissection,  and  experimental  fact.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
optic  is  the  nerve  of  sight;  as  little  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  tri£adal 
is  an  exciter  diastaltic  nerve. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  treated  of  what  he  designated^a  "  Nervous 
Circle,"  defining  it  thus: 

Between  the  brain  and  the  muscle  thefe  is  a  circle  of  nerves;  one 
nerve  conveys  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  muscle,  anoth^  gives 
the  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  brain. 

I  think  this  view  an  error.  I  believe  we  have  no  consciousness  of  the 
condition  of  individual  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles,  as  we  have  no  power 
of  acting  on  such  muscles.  The  sense,  sometimes  de&ominated  the 
muscular  sense,  is,  I  believe,  not  in  the  muscle,  nor  in  any  sentient 
muscular  nerve,  but  in  the  nerve  of  touch,  or  of  vision;  and  volition  is 
not  directed  to  any  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  but  to  the  aim,  object, 
and  purpose  of  their  contraction.  We  are  guided  in  our  voluntary 
actions,  not  by  muscular  sense  or  nerve,  but  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  of 
vision,  by  the  cutaneous  or  the  optic  nerves. 

There  is  a  class  of  phenomena  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  which,  I 
think,  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  this  subject.  If  there  be  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  lingers,  the  patient  lets  any  object  held  by  them  escape  and  fall,  unless 
the  eye  be  continually  directed  towards  them,  to  regulate  the  force  of 
muscular  contraction.  If  a  patient  have  lost  the  power  of  sensation 
in  the  feet,  he  cannot  walk  in  the  dark;  the  eye  is  essential  to  the  due 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities.  I  have  a  patient  afflic- 
ted with  partial  paraplegia,  who  has  no  power  of  balancing  himself 
without^he  aid  of  the  eye.  We  have  only  to  consult  our  own  conscious- 
ness, to  be  aware  that  '*  the  nervous  circle  is  not  between  muscle  and 
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masde,  bnt  between  one  sentient  nerve,  whether  of  touch  or  of  sight, 
and  another.  The  sensation  does  not  ascend  from  the  muscle,  nor  doen 
volition  descend  to  it;  but  the  former  arises  from  a  nerve  of  sense — of 
special  sense — ^and  the  latter  is  directed  to  an  aim  or  purpose,  in  attain- 
ing which  the  former  is  the^uie." 

[He  next  makes  the  following  remarks  on] 

The  Spinal  Marrow. — The  first  opinion  respecting  the  spinal  marrow 
was  that  still  retained  by  nn2er — that  it  is  a  mere  chord  of  cerebral 
nerves.  The  cerebrum  and  spinal  marrow  are  still  designated  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  the  cerebral  system. 

LegaUois  treats  of  the  spinal  marrow  vaguely,  as  possessing  the 
''prerogative"  of  being  the  seat  of  sensation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  life  of  the  trunk,  and  of  its  regions  respectively.  The  former  opi- 
nion is  an  error;  the  latter,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  this  admirable 
author,  sets  forth  its  influence  as  the  centre  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

M.  Flourens  was  the  first  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  cerebrum 
and  the  spinal  marrow  as  in-excitor  and  exdtor — a  distinction  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  physiology  and  pathology,  as  in  diagnosis. 

L^allois  first  singled  out  the  medulla  oblongata  in  its  important  and 
essential  connection  with  respiration. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  neurological  science  was  that  sug- 
gested by  Walker,  taken  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  confirmed  by  Professor 
J.  Muller.  Sir  C.  Bell  was  of  opinion  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  marrow  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  destined 
for  sensation,  whilst  the  anterior  columns  and  roots  are  subservient  to 
motion. 

Legallois  first  called  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  the  distinct  influ- 
ence of  distinct  segments  of  the  spinal  marrow  over  the  corresponding 
segments  of  the  trunk.  Mr.  Mayo  and  others  have  also  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ner- 
vous system  when  I  entered  on  its  investigation,  in  1830 — an  investiga- 
tion which  led  to  an  entire  distinction  of  the  spinal  system  from  the 
cerebral  and  the  ganglionic,  distinct  at  least  in  its  application  to  physi- 
ology and  pathology. 

It  was  during  this  investigation  that  I  discovered  especial  nercous 
cure,  consisting  of  an  esodic  and  anastaltic  nerve,  essentially  linked  with 
a  special  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  through  this  with  an  ex(Kilc 
catastaltic  nerve  and  special  muscles. 

It  was  during  the  continued  investigation  of  this  subject  that  I 
observed  that  this  nervous  arc  is  not  simple,  but  very  multiplex,  and 
that  it  is  not  one  exodic  nerve  merely  which  is  assodated,  through  the 
spinal  marrow,  with  the  esodic  nerves,  but  that  nerves  exodic  in  all 
directions  are  so  associated. 

The  course  of  excited  action  may  be  traced  along  each  and  all  of  these 
nerves.  But  in  what  part  of  their  tissue,  and  along  what  particles  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  th^  influence  extends,  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 

As  each  esodic  spinal  nerve  serves  for  sensation  and  for  conveying 
iliafltftltic  action,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  contains  dia^iustjibres  for 
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«ach  of  tiiese  two  officca.  And  la  tlie  lune  eiodic  nerre  conreji  the 
impuke  iiDiD  volition  and  diaBtaltJo  action,  it  also  hui  been  supposed  to 
ooDtun  too  appropriate  sets  of  Sbree.  Tlie  Bama  opinion  has  been  ez- 
taided  to  the  oalnmna  of  the  apioal  marrow. 

Bxperiment  alone  can  detennine  saeh  qaestiDiia  definite!;;  pathologj 
doca  not  aSbrd  such  diatiDct  iaolation  of  tisenee,  bo  as  to  «Bts.bIish  their 
spedal  and  eidoidve  functicuiB;  and,  in  the  present  inatonce,  I  fear  that 
eren  experiment  is  inadequate  to  the  taali. 

It  is  dnring  the  pmgrtii  of  diwwes  of  the  nerraiu  vjntem  that  onr 
knawledge  of  its  phjtnologj  ia  vmM,  b;  enabling  ns  to  intvpret  the 
symptoms,  and  to  determine  the  I>iag7totit. 

The  conclnaona  at  which  I  have  arriTed  ma;  now  be  stat«d  in  afew 

1.  Within  the  epinal  marrow  there  is  a  medal  Nervovi  Centre; 

2.  To  this  centre  are  eseentisJl;  attached  certain  tpectol  Etodic  and 
Exodic  Nervei; 

S.  These  togetJier  constitnle  a  BjBtem  of  Diaslaltic  Neniout  Arcii 
t.  The  whole  if  these,  taken  together,  eonstitute  the  Spinai  or  Dial- 
lailk  Nervout  Sgtleni,  viewed  anatomioally. 

Phtsiologi  o»  tkk  DiAHTiino  SraiEM.— 2^  Diralallic  Nervtaa 
^re.-~The  anatomj  of  the  dlastaltic  system  consists  in  an  eeodic  nerve, 
the  signal  centre,  and  an  exodic  nerve,  eueniiaiij/  Ii«ke<i  legeAer, 
and   constitntJng  a   diattaltic  tiernoai  arc. 

The  phjBialogy  of  this  system  censlsta  in  sach  on  arc,  or  snch  area,  in 
diastaltic  action. 

An  approplate  stimiilos,  applied  to  any  part  of  this  diastallie  nerrons 
arc,  indnccs  moscniar  contraction.  In  the  physiolcguial  relationB  of 
tbii  arc,  the  atimnlns  is  always  applied  at  its  incipient  eeodic  portions, 
or  origiBa,  in  the  cntaneons  or  mncons  sur&oes. .  In  its  patjioiogical 
relations,  the  sonrce  of  irritation  may  be  aitnated  in  any  part  of  this  arc. 


-  the  sake  of  ■ 
I.  Taz  I>ueuiino  Abo  or  the  Ibis. 


I.   The  Exator.  II.  The  Centre. 

1.  The  Bidtor  portion  of  the   i  <» 
Optic  Nene.  S  "o 

3.  TheTri&cUl.  l.S 


III.  Tie  Motor. 


The  Holot  Ocnli 


II.  Ths  Dustai^o  Abo  op  t&e  Etb-ud. 

I.  TJe  £iciMr.  II.  The  Ctmlre.  III.  The  Motor. 

O^ 

The    Polpehral   branch  of     S  <°       The  OrbicDlu  branch  of 

the  TiifiuaaL  gf'  tiie  FwUI. 

t| 

III.  TBB   DUBTALTIC   ABC  of  lUaFlBATION. 


1.  The  Tribdal, 

2.  The  PneDmogaalric, 
S.  The  Spinal,  Nerves. 


1.  Tbe  lDtetco3tal, 

2.  Tbe  Diaphrogmalii;, 

3.  The  Lover  Spiodl,  &c 


Of  all  the  diitstaltic  ner 
u  tbe  meet  simple,  whilst  that  by  which  deglutition  is 
the  most  complex.' 
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Thi  DiABiALnc  Axo  or  tbk  Labthz. 


I.  TkeExcUor. 


II.  The  Centre. 

Otr- 


III.  The  Motor. 


©•g        The  Inferior  Laryngeal 


The  Superior  Laryngeal         |  ^  ^  Eecuirent. 

?| 

The  upper  part  of  the  pnenmogaetric  nerve  is  thus  diastaltic,  and 
both  eeodic  and  exodic^  in  reference  to  the  spinal  centre. 

The  Diastaltio  Abo  op  Deglutition. 
I.  The  ExcUors  and  Motors  which  dose  tAe  Larynx. 

II. 

, . , 

I.  The  Excitors—        II.  The  Centre—        III.  The  Motors^ 

of  Deglutition, 

^T'l^Z'v^^l  0    1.  1.  The  Pharyngeal- 

8.  The  Car&branches  t  &         »•  The  Cardmc^bran^es 
•        ofthePneumog«6trio.     ?|  of  the  Pneumogastnc. 

III.  The  immediate  Exciters  of  Peristalsis  in  the  (Esophagus. 
lY.  The  Exdtors  and  Motors  which  open  the  Oardia. 


- ' 
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This  complexity  will  appear  the  greater^  when  we  reflect  that^  in 
d^lntition,  the  act  of  closure  of  the  larynx  is  added  to  that  of  the 
contraction  of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophi^^s,  and  to  that  of  rdaxation 
and  ox>ening  of  the  car<Ua. 

A  similar  state  of  complication  of  action  occurs  in  the  uterine  system 
and  its  auxiliaries  in  parturition,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  rectum,  the  expulsors  being  excited  and  the  sphincters 
relaxed,  simultaneously. 

But  in  respiration  there  is,  besides  the  excited  act  of  inspiration,  a 
sustained  and  continued  influence  by  which'  the  thorax  and  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  as  it  were, 
in  every  stage  of  the  double  act  of  respiration — ^inspiration  and  expira- 
tion; so  that,-  in  the  physiological  condition  of  this  fimction,  nothing  is 
abrupt,  nothing  laborious,  nothing  audible  even,  but  all  is  accurately 
rhythmic  and  equable.  How  diffierent,  in  cases  of  pathology,  is  ihe 
varied,  irregular, — diagnostic  condition  of  this  important  function. 

AU  this  is  effected  through  those  diastaltic  arcs  and  acts  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  and  which  now  take  their  place  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  the  first  time. 

Guards  0/ the  Orifices  and  Exits, — Besides  the  acts  of  ingestion  and 
of  egestion,  of  which  I  have  briefly  treated  in  the  last  section,  there  are 
other  acts  or  actions  by  which  certain  objects  are  excluded  from,  or 
retained  in,  the  system. 

The  contraction  of  the  iris  and  the  closure  of  the  eye-lids  exclude  too 
intense  light;  that  of  the  larynx  excludes  certain  irritant  and  noxi- 
ous gases.  The  sphincters  retain  the  contents  of  certain  organs,  the 
cardia  those  of  the  stomach,  the  sphincter  ani  and  the  sphincter  vesicae 
those  of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

In  this  manner  certain  esodic  nerves  become  the  guards,  as  it  were,  of 
certain  organs.     These  I  have  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Table;  thus: 

I.  The  Trafadal  guards —  2.  The  Pharynx,  the  Cardia. 

1.  The"Eye.  3.  The  Ureter,  the  Gall-duct. 

2.  The  Nostril,  the  Bar,  in       III.  The  Spinal  Nerves. 

the  Oetocea.  1.  The  Rectum. 

3.  The  Fauces.  2.  The  Bladder. 

II.  The  Pneumogastric —  ,  3.  The  Vesiculae  Seminales. 

1.  The  Larynx,  the  Bronchia.  4.  The  Uterus. 

[Thus  Dr.  M.  Hall  considers  that  the  diastaltic  system,  amongst 
other  functions,  especially  guards  the  borders,  the  orifices  and  exits,  the 
sphincters  of  the  body.  On  the  interior  of  these  borders,  this  system  is 
in  general  tubular,  and  in  these  parts  of  it  the  action  is  not  purely 
diastaltic.     Thus,  according  to  Dr.  J.  B«ad,] 

If  the  pneumogastric  nerves  be  divided  above  the  origin  of  the 
superior  laryngeals  in  the  rabbit,  the  principal  part  of  the  x>arsley  eaten 
by  the  animal  remains  in  the  oesophagus;  a  few  leaves  are  all  that  reached 
the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  I  myself  observed  that,  if  the  oesopha- 
gus, thus  replete  with  food,  be  placed  on  the  table  for  observation,  that 
food  is  slowly  and  gradually  expelled  by  peristaltic  action. 

The  act  of  deglutition  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  is,  therefore, 
dia-  and  peri-  staltic. 
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The  aame  remark  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  tubid  acts  of  ingestion 
and  egestioD,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  The 
degree  in  which  these  aets  are  diaataltic  and  peristedtic  respectiyely  is, 
as  yet,  unknown. 

[The  whole  subject  of  peristaltic  actions  is  reserved  by  Br.  Hall  for  a 
future  investigation,  and  is  not  entered  upon  in  this  work.  Conception 
and  parturition  are  also  principally  diastaltic  spinal  acts,  but  neither 
does  Dr.  Hail  enter  minutely  into  this  branch,  but  refers  us  particularly 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith.] 

The  Pathology  of  the  Diastaltic  System. — [On  this  subject  Dr. 
Hall  justly  considers  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diastaltic  system  is  one 
great  means  of  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.] 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  astaltic,  or  inezcitor.  No  disease 
Umited  to  these  can,  therefore,  be  attended  with  tpasm. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  exdtor  with  a  crossed  effect. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis  are  staltic  or  excitor, 
without  crossed  effect.  Irritation  of  these  organs  induces  spasm,  on  the 
side  affected. 

The  dura  mater  and  other  internal  membranes  are  diastaltic;  that  is, 
they  excite  muscular  actions  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  centre. 
Hence,  dental,  gastric,  intestinal,  or  uterine  irritation  may  excite  diaB- 
taltic  convulsive  disease. 

Dental  irritation,  acting  through  the  spinal  centre,  in  which  a  morbid 
degree  of  excitability  is  induced,  is  seen  in  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  the  fingers,  the  toes,  inducing  strabismus,  and  spasmodic  flex- 
ion. The  features,  the  neck,  and  the  limbs,  are  distorted  in  succession. 
The  larynx  is  closed,  and  there  are  morbid  efforts  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  The  consequence  is,  compressed  veins  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
gested encephalon. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  adult,  from  gastric,  enteric, 
uterine  irritation,  the  affection  receiving,  wrongfully,  the  formidable 
designation  of  epilepsy.  That  of  epileptotc?  would  be  more  just  and 
more  appropriate. 

Similar  phenomena  occur,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  puerperal 
convulsion. 

Lastly,  similar  phenomena  take  place  from  organic  lesion  within  the 
(S'anium — a  case  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  former. 

The  Diastaltic  System  in  Relation  to  Diagnosis. — It  is  by 
the  absence  of  these  phenomena  from  the  beginning  that  we  determine 
the  limitation  of  disease  of  the  cerebrum  to  that  organ,  or  its  extension, 
in  influence  or  actual  lesion,  to  th^  spinal  marrow. 

I  may  mention  hydrocephalus  in  infants,  and  apoplexy  in  adults,  as 
examples  of  this  fact.  In  the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  symp- 
toms are  cerebral  and  obscure;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  staltic  or 
spasmodic  actions  denote  and  almost  measure  the  fact.  In  apoplexy,  the 
respiration  is  frequently  stertorous,  and  there  may  be  dysphagia,  or  there 
may  be  various  convulsive  affections  of  the  limbs.  If  these  symptoms 
subside,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  originates  in  cerebral  conges- 
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tion^  which  k  receding^  and  with  it  the  immediate  danger;  but  if  they 
■remain  permanent,  we  must  fear  that  the  disease  is  formidable  organic 
lesion,  and  will  prove  &tal. 

I  have  already  observed  that  diseases  of  the  eerebnm,  limited  to  the 
cerebrum,  cannot  induce  spcum,  this  organ  being  Mi-excitor.  But,  in  the 
case  of  congestion  or  other  lesion,  there  may  be  tnmefiiction  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  counter-pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  consequent 
afiisction  of  the  larynx  and  throat,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the 
muscular  system  variously,  spasmodic  or  paralytic 

A  tumour,  or  exostosis,  within  the  cranium,  may  irritate  or  compress 
the  spinal  structures.  The  former  condition  leads  to  spasm;  the  latter, 
to  paralysis.  The  base  of  the  cranium  presents  an  object  of  study  to 
the  physician,  of  extreme  interest. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paralysis,  there  be  also  ^asm — ^if  it  be  tpcumo- 
paralysis,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  the  first,  that  the  spinal  system 
is  affected;  the  second,  that  it  is  irritated,  not  destroyed, — a  diagnosis 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paraplegia,  diastaltic  actions  remain  in  the  affected 
lower  extremities,  two  inferences  may  again  be  drawn :  first,  that  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  so  high  as  to  leave  a  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  secondly,  that  this  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is 
intact. 

If  paraplegia  comes  on  very  slowly,  the  great  question  again  i»— Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  spasmS  In  the  former  case,  it  is  irritation;  a 
mild  mercurial  course  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  remedy:  in  the  latter, 
it  is  probably  exhaustion;  and  I  have  seen  great  benefit  from  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

EpHeptic  and  EpHeptoid  Diseases, — But  the  great  distinction  to 
which  we  are  led  by  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System,  is  in  regard  to — I.  TTie  $lsodic;  II.  The  Centric;  and 
III.  The  Exodic,  Diseases  of  that  system. 

Leit  us  take  epilepsy  as  an  example.  Every  one  knows  the  almost 
hopeless  case  of  epilepsy  of  intra-cranial  origin.  Such  is  the  force 
of  kmffuage,  that  the  same  ideas  are  attached  to  those  forms  of 
epilepsy,  or  rather  those  epileptotW  affections,  which  arise  from  irritation 
of  organs  distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  acting  through  esodic  nerves. 
This  important  Diagnosis  is  to  be  effected  by  carefully  tracing  the 
symptoms  to  their  source,  and  by  further  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
i^uroe  and  cause  of  the  disease  upon  its  varied  forms. 

The  attacks  of  centric  epilepsy  are  generally  more  sudden  and  more 
formidable  than  those  of  epUeptoic/  diseases  arising  from  €d:-centric 
causes. 

Formidable  as  -the  convulsions  arising  from  teething,  or  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  state,  may  be,  no  one  attaches  to  them  the  same  idea 
which  is  attached  to  epilepsy  of  centric  origin.  The  same  difference  of 
idea  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  epileptoid  affections  arising  from  gas- 
tric, enteric,  or  uterine  irritation. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  malady  is  frequently  not  only  traceable  to  an 
e;r-centric  source,  but  suspended  by  appropriate  remedies.    The  diagno- 
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sis  points  at  onoe  to  the  proper  principles  of  treatment;  and  this 
diagnosis  is  founded  upon  the  physiological  i»inciples  which  have  been 
laid  down. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  even  aphoristic  expression  to 
all  these  topics,  as  I  have  hitherto  attempted  to  do  to  the  other  subjects 
of  this  little  volume.  I  will  only  add  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  links  of  this  chain  hang  together. 

I  will  again  take  epilepsy  as  an  example,  and  sketch  the  precise  mode 
of  action  of  the  causes  of  epileptoid  diseases: 

They  all  act  diastaltically  through  the  spinal  centre,  and  induce  stra- 
bismus, distortion  of  the  features,  a  bitten  tongue,  contraction  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  or  toes,  or  both;  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of 
The  Neckf  the  cleido-mastoid,  the  trapezius  (trachdismus),  &c,  com- 
pressing the  internal  jugular  and  the  vertebral  veins  (phlebismus),  and 
inducing  congestion  of  the  features,  brain,  and  medulla  oblongata;  this 
state  is  augmented  by  closure  of  the  larynx  and  expiratory  efforts;  in- 
sensibility, general  convulsion,  coma,  &c.  are  the  dire  results;  and, 
more  remotely,  perhaps  paralysis,  perhaps  mania. 

Few  maladies  have  been  so  traced,  link  by  link.  I  will  only  further 
illustrate  this  part  of  Diagnosis  by  adding  the  following 

Table  of  the  EpUeptoid'  Seizure. 
1^  TTieUsodicorJExcitors,    II.  The  Centre,  III.  The  Exodic  or  Motors. 

1.  The  Pneumogastric  in  the       ^      1.  The  Eecurrent,  inducing  La- 

Stomach.  W  ryngismus; 

2.  The  Spinal  in  §'2.  The  spinal  Accessory,    the 

1.  The  Intestine.  ^  Descendens  noni,  &c.,  in- 

^         2.  The  Uterus.  ^  duchig  Trachelismus; 

o'  3.  The  Spinal,  inducing 
&  1.  Forcible  Expirations; 

^  2.  General  Convulsion,  &C. 

Such  Tables,  illustrated  by  Diagrams,  might  be  drawn  out,  illustra- 
tive of  all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Thbeapeutics  op  the  Diastaltic  System. — [In  the  treatment  *of 
diseases  of  the  diastaltic  system  one  principle  prevails  throughout,  viz., 
the  stimulus  of  an  esocUc  diastaltic  nerve.] 

The  most  useful  of  these  measures  is  the  sudden  application  of  cold 
water.  Dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  on  the  chest,  induces  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  The  sudden  application  of  a  cold  douche  on  the  abdomen 
induces  contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  hsemorrhagy. 

But  there  must  be  difference  of  temperature,  and  the  phenomenon 
ceases  on  repetition,  if  the  part  itself  becomes  cold.  In  this  case,  I 
imagine  that  the  application  of  wat^  of  somewhat  elevated  temperature 
would  have  a  good  effect.  I  have  myself  experienced  that  to  descend  into 
a  cool  bath,  and  into  a  bath  of  &om  100^  to  104°  Fahr.  is  equally  at- 
tended by  sudden  inspirations. 

In  the  case  of  asphyxia,  such  a  principle  ought  to  guide  us;  but  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  are  entirely  wanting. 
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Tbere  is  one  &ct  of  gmifc  interest  in  tlusmaiter.  It  seems  that  the 
oonzse  of  the  eflfect  of  each  stunulns  is  panthodic.  Dashing  or  implying 
cold  water  on  the  £aoe  induces,  not  only  an  act  of  insiwation,  but  an 
act  of  d^luliticHi,  and  the  evacoalion  of  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and 
even  the  ntems. 

Mr.  Simpson  observed  that  if,  in  ooma,  flnid  irere  placed  in  the 
month  and  remained  nnswallowed,  an  act  of  d^ntiti<»i  was  instantly 
eizcited  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  observed, 
in  a  case  of  faintishness  from  nterine  hsmorrhagy,  that  if  cold  water 
'were  dashed  on  the  face,  the  nteros  instantly  contracted  <m  his  hand 
within  its  cavity. 

This  panthodic  action  is  a  general  principle,  and  deserves  to  be  folly 
investigated. 

Dashing  cold  water  on  the  thighs  and  abdomen  sometimes  induces  the 
evacuation  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  It  is  instructive  to  know  that  a 
similar  effect  is  induced  by  the  easier  method  of  dashing  cold  water  on 
the  &ce.  I  think  that  in  some  cases  of  difficulty  in  paawng  the  catheter, 
from  spasm,  this  difficulty  and  this  spasm  might  be  removed  together 
by  dashing  cold  water  on  tilie  &oe;  and  that,  in  some  cases  of  constipa- 
tion, a  similar  effect  on  the  rectum  might  be  prodnoed  by  the  same 
measure. 

[On  Electridiy  as  a  therai)entic  agent.  Dr.  Hall  observes,] 

The  effect  of  the  electro-dynamic  apparatus  is  nnHke  any  thing  in 
Nature!     It  is  that  of  a  most  irrituit  alternation  of  current. 

There  is  a  question,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  electricity  or 
galvanism  to  the  animal  frwme,  of  the  most  intense  interest  A  current 
cannot  pass  without  inducing  an  electrogenic  state.  This,  in  muscle  and 
humid  nerve,  is  a  state  of  less  susceptibility  to  the  same  current,  bnt  of 
unimpaired  susceptibility  to  the  opposite  current.  The  current  may  be 
applied  and  changed,  with  this  effect,  repeatedly.  It  has  been  designated 
the  ''alternative  Yoltaique,"  from  its  discoverer,  as  seen  in  the  lower 
animalR.  Its  existence  ra  the  human  subject  I  have  myself  observed. 
The  fact  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  judging  of  the  effect  of  galvanism 
as  a  test  of  irritability. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  effect  of  repeated  contraction  of  the 
muscle  from  any  cause.  Its  irritability  is  diminished  for  a  time.  This 
fact  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  employing  galvanism  as  a  test  of  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

What  is  the  most  probable  good  or  therapeutic  effect  of  galvanism? 
It  may  excite  the  Mling  heart  in  asphyxia  or  syncope,  and  the  uterus  in 
inertia  of  this  organ.  It  may  exercise  the  n^vous  and  muscular  system, 
and  so  restore  tbem,  in  some  measure,  from  atrophy  and  debility.  It  is, 
in  this  manner,  useful  iu  the  paralysis  remaining  after  the  organic 
cause  of  the  disease  may  have  been  removed.  It  may  be  useful  in  par- 
oxysmal paralysis,  in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  from  cold,  in  some 
hysteric  forms  of  paralysis,  &c. — Synopsis  of  Diastaltic  Nervous  System. 

[In  the  above  paper  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  most  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  Hall,  which  are  scattered  over  a 
volume  of  100  quarto  pages.  We  advise  the  reader  to  procure  the  whole 
treatise  for  himself.] 
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14.— ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
GANGLIONIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
By  James  Gsoboe  Davbt,  Esq.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of 

Physidans,  &c. 

[In  the  preceding  notice  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  treatise  on  the  nervous 
system,  little  or  no  reference  is  made  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 
The  following  paper  by  Br.  Davey  may  fill  up  this  desideratum;  and 
although  a  long  one,  it  is,  from  its  novelty  and  originality,  well  worthy 
of  attentive  perusal,  notwithstanding  the  startling  views  which  it  ex- 
plains.] 

'<  The  object  of  the  following  paper,"  says  Dr.  Davey,  ''is  to  prove 
that  Life  is  the  function  of  the  Solar  Plexus,  regarding  it  as  the  root  of 
the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system.  That  the  Sohr  Piexus  is  the 
inq)etrum  Jvdens  of  Hippocrates,  or  the  materia  vitce  of  Hunter;  that 
it  is  the  organ  whose  fitnction  may  be  represented  as  the  principle  or 
stimulus  which  enables  every  other  and  subordinate  part  in  the  animal 
economy  to  continue  its  specific  and  allotted  labour  towards  the  existence 
of  the  individual;  that  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  oonmion  with 
all  the  viscera,  hold  a  similar  relation  to,  and  dependence  on,  the  soka^ 
ganglion^  as  the  centre  of  the  ganglionic  system,  that  the  iris  does  to 
the  retina,  or  the  external  senses  do  to  particular  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mass;  and  these  opinions  the  author  has  privately  circulated  for  the  last 
ten  years — ^that  is,  since  1885 — as  is  well  known  to  many  medical  friends 
and  acquaintances.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Stevens  has  also  advocated 
some  such  views;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  priority  is  not  with 
him." 

Introductory  remarks  on  the  Nisus  Formativus,  or  the  Solar  Ganglion. 
— ^The  physiologist,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  consider  that  my  position,  as 
explained  in  the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  must  derive  no  inconsider- 
able confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  solar  ganglion  is  that 
particular  portion  of  our  oiganism  which  is  first  formed  in  utero,  and 
therefore  may  be  really  considered  as  the  germ  of  all  the  phenomena  to 
be  afterwards  develoi>ed. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  reasonable  than  that  that  portion  of  our 
organism,  from  which  every  other  takes  its  character  and  vitality,  should 
enjoy  a  prior  existence.  The  egg  precedes  the  chick,  and  the  specific 
vitality  of  the  former  is  impressed  on  the  latter.  The  foundation  is  erected 
before  the  house,  and  the  design  of  the  architect,  it  may  be  added,  is  not 
unfrequently  to  be  anticipated  by  an  early  examination  of  it.  Miiller  says, 
in  his  Physiology,  translated  by  Dr.  Baly,  that  "  Ackermann  asserts 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  the  part  first  formed  in  the  foetus." 
Bolando  moreover  declares  what  has  been  usually  considered  as  the  first 
traces  of  the  vertebne  at  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  birds,  to  be  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  assertions  of  Ackermann  and 
Bolando  acquire  great  weight  from  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Blumenbach  and  Gfall;  both  of  whom  add  the  authority  of  their  illustri- 
ous names,  and  confirm  the  former-named  physiologists  in  their  opinions. 
Blumenbach  says,  ''The  nervous  system,"  meaning  the  organic  nervous 
system,  "  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  are  fully  formed,  while  the  brain 
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appears  still  a  pulpy  mass/'  and  refers  to  Gail's  vritiiigs  for  the  same 
views.  He  adds:  ''These  ganglia  and  nerves  wonld  hiffdly  be  formed 
before  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow^  but  for  the  sake  of  the  organs 
which  they  supply,  and  the  ftmctions  of  which  (with  the  exception  of 
the  genitfds)  are  as  perfect  at  birth  as  at  adult  age,  while  the  mind  and 
brain  are  slowly  perfected." 

Ackermann,  Bolando,  Blnmenbach,  and  ^  all,  all  maintain,  then,  as  I 
hare  shown,  that  the  ganglionie  or  organic  neires  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax  are  the  first  formed  in  the  embryo.  Now  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  development  and  formation  of  the  solar  ganglion — the  centre 
and  source  of  the  organic  nerves  and  their  anastomosing  branches — 
should  be  preceded  by  **  organic  nerves;"  their  dependence  on  it,  it  may 
be  said,  is  analogous  to  the  dependence  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  on  its 
root;  and  I  therefore  would  claim  for  the  solar  ganglion  a  like  pre- 
cedence. Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
solar  ganglion  itself  is,  in  the  embryo,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
nisusformatwus  of  Blnmenbach,  and  that,  like  it,  it  excites,  even  in  its 
rudimentary  existence,  the  elaborated  fluids  of  the  successful  coition, 
and  like  it,  it  vivifi^  and  shapes  the  hitherto  shapeless  spermatic  matter 
portly  into  the  beautifol  containing  ovum,  and  partly  into  the  contained 
^nbryo. 

The  nuu9  formativus,  we  are  told,  occur  to  the  genital  matter,  when 
this  is  mature,  and  committed  to  the  uterus  in  a  proper  condition,  and 
under  proper  circumstances,  produces  in  it  the  rudiments  of  conception, 
gradually  forms  organs  fitted  for  particular  purposes,  preserves  this 
structure  during  life  by  nourishing  tiie  body,  and  reproduces,  as  &r  as  it 
can,  any  part,  accidentally  mutilated. 

The  "  nisus  formativus,"  says  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  a  note,  "  produces  a 
being  generally  resembling  the  parents,  but  occasionally  different"  It 
is  understood,  then,  that  exactly  what  Blumenbach  and  EUiotson,  in 
common  with  other  physiologists,  claim  for  the  nisus  formativus,  I  claim 
for  the  solar  ganglion.  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  exercises  the  architecturcU 
power  which  is  employed  in  man  and  animals — ^from  man  downwards, 
through  the  whole  of  animated  nature  to  the  very  lowest  link  in  the 
chain  of  being;  that  to  its  peculiar  and  vital  influence  must  be  conceded, 
upon  the  grounds  before  stated,  the  wonderful  and  successive  metamor- 
phoses or  changes  which  characterize,  not  only  the  intra-  and  extra- 
uterine existence  of  the  human  form,  but  also  tJiat-  of  animals,  whether 
oviparous  or  viviparous,  and  under  circumstances  both  of  normal  and 
abnormal  action.  No  one,  I  think,  would  presume  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  power  or  influence  of  the  solar  ganglion;  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  that  it  exists.  This  question  is  involved,  equally  with 
that  of  the  cause  of  gravitation  or  attraction,  in  a  too  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness for  my  optics  to  penetrate. 

If,  from  any  cause,  the  organic  affinities  in  progress  in  the  foetus  be 
interfered  with — ^if  the  balance  which  must  obtain  in  the  distribution  of 
the  imponderable  matters  in  the  organic  tissues  be  disturbed,  the  action 
of  the  organism  and  of  the  separate  organs  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  one  kind  or  other  of  monstrosity.  An 
injnry  done  to  a  seed  during  its  germination  is  seldom  unattended  with 
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ill  effects.  The  radicle  or  plumule  wiH,  the  one  or  the  other^  rndkr, 
and  perhaps  hotii.  The  injury  done  may  be  coaitned  to  one  of  tiMSO 
parte,  and  yet  it  may  Tery  seriously  affiaot  the  vital  principle  in  <^MFa« 
tion,  and  so  modify  or  aggravate  the  original  mischief.  It  is  just  so  with 
the  foetus;  any  abnormal  change  in  the  component  matter  of  any  of  its 
parts  may  prove  irremediable,  and  the  effects  of  which  being  thtti 
communicated  to  the  solar  ganglion,  may  excite  so  altered  a  vital  action 
in  it  as  to  prore  incompatible  with  the  complete  or  normal  developmeiit 
of  either  itself  or  of  those  parts  dependent  on  it;  and  hence  the  existence 
of  monstrosities,  of  acephalous,  and  other  malformed  children,  among 
whom  the  physical  characters  of  the  laped  are  Boce  or  less  substituted 
by  those  of  beings  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation.  ^'  Human  monsters,*' 
says  Blumenbach,  ''are  not  unfrequentiy  met  with  who  strongly  reeem* 
ble  the  form  of  brutes;"  and  it  is,  ''because  the  *tiiau9  formativuM,* 
having  been  disturbed  and  obstructed  from  some  cause  or  the  other, 
could  not  reach  the  highest  pitch  of  the  human  form,  but  rested  at  a 
lower  point,  and  produced  a  bestial  shape."  He  adds,  strsagely  enough 
— "  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  once  found  among  brutes  a  true  ex- 
ample of  monstrosity  which,  by  a  bound  of  the  nmt$  formativut,  bore 
any  analogy  to  the  human  figure." 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  history  of  monstrosities,  did  any  physiologist 
ever  hear  of  oa<  in  whom  there  was  no  gMnglionio  system,  no  mtkar  gan- 
ylionS  I  answer,  no !  Such  an  occurrence  is  wholly  impoesible.  We 
have  all  heard  aS.  acephalous  children,  and  of  beings  created  without^ 
either  bram  or  gpmal  cord.  What,  in  such  instances,  sustained  intra- 
uterine life?  what  enabled  the  body  of  the  creature  to  be  nouriafaed  and 
developed?  What,  I  ask,  was  the  source  of  all  this  vitality?  The  solar 
ganglion  and  its  branches,  the  ganglionic  nerves !  "In  foetuses,  without 
brain  or  ^nnal  marrow"  says  Blumenbaoh,  "the  drculation,  nutrition, 
secretion,  &c.,  proceed  equally  as  in  others  which,  besides  spinal  mar- 
row, nerves,  and  gan^on,  possess  a  brain,"  and  for  the  same  reason,  he 
might  have  added,  that  "  after  the  removal  or  destructiim  of  the  himin 
and  spinal  marrow  in  animals,  the  heart  still  continues  to  act.  and  the 
blood  to  circulate,  provided  respiration  is  artificially  supported."  The 
reason  is  just  this,  the  solar  ganglion  and  its  immediate  dependeneies 
are  unaffected.  With  these/acts  before  us,  then,  I  must  confess  I  am 
in  ignorance  of  the  "  ej^pertience"  which,  "shows  that  when  the  influ^ioe 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is  intercepted,  although  the  afflux  of 
blood  may  for  a  time  continue,  yet  the  secretion  ceases,  and  all  the  func 
tions  dependent  upon  secretion,  such  as  digestiim,  cease  likewise."  We 
are  infiNrmed,  too,  by  the  same  author^  strangely  enough,  that  "  the 
functions  of  digestion,  circulation,  absorption,  secretion,  and  all  tiiose 
included  under  the  class  of  nutrient  or  vital  functions,  are  oanied  on  as 
well  during  sleep  as  when  we  are  awake,"  that  is,  as  well  during  the 
total  inaction  of  the  brain  and  spinai  marrow,  wh^i  the  "tJi/fuence"  of 
both  must  of  course  be  "intercepted."    Strange  experience  this. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  Lectures,  published  in  1842,  "On  the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases,"  evidenUy  fikvouis  the 
opinion  that  the  infinence  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the  complete  per- 
formance of  the  vital  or  ganglionic  functions.     "We  find,"  says  Dr. 
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HaU,  "that  idiotB  with  Bmall  brains  are  short-lived;"  therefore  "the 
aniioal  functions  cannot  go  on  permanently  independent  of  the  brain.'* 
I  take  it  that  the  imperfect  development  of  the  brain  of  the  idiot  must 
be  regarded,  only,  as  an  indication  of  the  mal-organized  condition  of  the 
entire  nervous  system,  including  the  spinal  and  ganglionic,  not  less  than 
the  cerebral. 

In  the  very  interesting  case  of  acephalous  monstrosity  published  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  brain  oidy  was  wanting,  we  learn  tiiat  all 
the  exdto-motory  Auctions  were  duly  performed;  it  gave  evidences  of 
pain,  and  "at  first  moved  very  briskly/'  and  the  sphincters  performed 
their  office.  Such,  of  ooursey  was  referrible  to  the  integrity,  generally, 
of  the  spinal  cord,  "The  child's  breathing  and  tempera  tore  were  natu* 
lal;  it  discharged  vrine  and  faces,  and  took  food.**  The  latter  set  of 
dzcumstances  indicated  the  operation  of  the  functions  of  the  solar  gan- 
ffkm  and  its  collateral  parts;  and  without  amf  aid  from  a  brain.  The- 
gangUonie  and  spinal  nervous  systans  were  natural,  and  they  exercised 
ihdr  respective  functions  aocordin^y. 

In  the  remarkable  case  cited  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  of  a  foetus  bom  "with- 
out either  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  without  a  particle  of  either  of  these 
organs  yet  perfectly  developed"  we  have  a  very  satisfiictory  proof  of  the 
independence  of  ganglionic  functions  on  either  the  spinal  or  cerebral  ner- 
Tons  systems.  The  intra*uterine  life  may  be  quite  perfect,  although 
there  may  be  neither  brain  nor  spinal  marrow;  but  what  happens  the 
moment  the  child  is  bomi  asks  Dr.  H.  Hall:  "  It  cannot  breathe;  it 
cannot  live  an  instant."  It  dies  truly,  but  not  because  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  both,  are  directly  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
foBction  of  the  solar  ganglion,  but  because  that  central  organ,  in  the 
absmce  of  the  motor  nerves  commonly  supplied  to  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles, is  deprived  of  one  most  material  agency  or  power  with  whieh  it,  the 
solar  ganglion,  is  enabled  to  perform  one  of  the  many  indispensable 
fimcticais  reqidred  by  the  animal  eccmomy.  The  blood  cannot,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  decarbonized,  and  the  circulation  of  diseased 
blood  paralyses  the  vital  energies  of  every  part  of  the  organism.  The 
efibct  is  the  same  if  a  person  with  his  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  sys- 
tems entire,  be  made  to  breathe  carbonic  add  or  any  uther  irrespirable 
gas.  Life,  then,  in  such  a  case  of  m<»ista:osity,  cannot  be  said  to  cease 
from  the  want  of  any  direct  cerebral  or  spinal  influence.  The  vital 
actioDS  in  the  lower  dasses  of  animals  which  have  no  brain,  and  in  those, 
too,  which  have  neither  brain  nor  spinal  marrow,  are  not  less  completely 
performed  than  the  same  in  man.  Secretion,  circulation,  digestion,  &c. 
are  as  elaborately  and  efficiently  executed  in  the  polypus  and  oyster  as 
in  man,  and  their  breathing  apparatus  is  more  simple,  and  independent 
of  any  addition  to  the  organism,  whereby,  in  man,  the  nature  of  his 
dependence  on,  and  relations  to,  the  external  world  are  explained.  His 
responsibility  then  came  to  be  understood,  and  his  r^  position  as  a 
moral  being  to  be  justly  appreciated. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  as  given  hi  his  jmblished  Lectures, 
appear  to  me  to  be  anything  than  satisfEustory.  He  introduces  the  sub- 
J^  thus: — "Until  rery  recently,  we  viewed  the  contents  of  the  spinal 
canal  as  a  cord   of  aerebral  iierves,   and  the  origin  of  a  part  of  th^ 
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ganglionic  system.       Now,   it  is  Tery  possible  to  remoTe  tlie  cet^' 
brum,  the  centre  of  the  cerebral  nerves,   and  the  ganglionic  system, 
and  yet  leave  another  land  of  nervous  influence  remaining  in  the  animal 
body.     I  shall  take  this  early  opportunity  of  showing  you  a  simple 
experiment.     You  see  here  an  animal  (a  frog)  from  which  the  head  has 
been  separated,  and  of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  with  the  head  the 
brain  has  been  entirdy  removed;  all  the  viscera  have  also  been  removed^ 
and  with  the  viscera  every  portion  of  the  ganglionic  system:     Now  I  b^ 
here  to  repeat,  the  cerebrum,  the  centre  of  the  spinal  eord  of  nerves, 
and  all  the  ganglionic,  have  been  removed  from  this  animal,  and  yet> 
when  I  pinch  the  extremity,  it  move»  so  as  to  be  obviously  perceptible 
at  the  remotest  part  of  this  theatre.     Thus,  as  I  said  before,  we  have 
here  removed  the  centre  of  the  cerebral  system,  and  the  entire  gan^ome 
system.     The  brain,  which  we  know  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  sentient 
and  voluntary  nerves,  has  been  removed,  the  gang&ome  system  ha6  been 
removed,  and  yet  you  observe  something  r^nainsi     Now,  gentlemen,* 
that  which  remains  I  venture  to  call — ^iii  oo&tin^citinction  from  what 
has  been  termed  a  cord  of  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  origiii  of  the  ganglio' 
nic  system — the  true  spinal  marrow.     It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  cord  of  nerves;  if  it  were  a  mere  cord  of  nerves,  yon 
might  divide  it,  and  then  yon  would  intercept  its  influence.     But,  if 
you  observe  here,  this  influence  passes  not  only  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  but  it  also  passes  from  the  one  set  of  extremities  to  the  other 
set  of  extremities;  thus,  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  a  nucleus  of  ner- 
vous  matter  between  the  two  anterior  extremities,  and  another  nucleus 
between  the  two  posterior  extremities  by  which  these  nervous  links  are 
united  and  associated  in  their  motions  one  with  another.     Having  thus, 
then,  clearly  laid  before  you  the  distinction  which  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
— namely,  that  there  is  not  a  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  two 
parts  only,  but  into  three,  pervading  all  the  different  parts  of  the  whole 
animal  frame,  I  shall  venture  to  term  them  the  cerebral,  the  true  spinal, 
and  the  ganglionic  systems. '* 

That  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  i)erfectly  right  in  considering  thst  the  con-- 
tents  of  the  ^inal  canal  do  not  constitute  a  cord  of  cerebral  nerves,  and 
the  origin  of  a  part  of  the  ganglionic  system,  there  can  be,  to  my  mind^ 
no  doubt;  but  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  by  me  without 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  GkUl  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  vender 
this  anatomical  fact  clear  and  distinct.  He  it  was  who  demonstrated 
that  the  spinal  marrow  only  communicate  with  the  brain. 

Dr.  Hidl  has  ^ideavoured,  as  it  appears  in  the  jHreoeding^  extract,  to 
prove  by  experiment  on  the  frog,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  visooa 
with  the  solar  plexus  and  its  ganglia,  the  spinal  cord  will  still  continue 
the  excito-motory  functions,  the  head  (and  of  course  the  brain)  being  at 
the  same  time  dissevered  from  the  body,  and  which  circumstance  of 
course,  would  prove,  as  the  doctor  affirais  it  does,  'Hhat  there  is  not  & 
division  of  the  nervous  system  into  two  parts,  but  into  three,  pervading 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame."  I  have  on  many  occanons 
performed  the  experiment  on  the  frog  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
but  /  have  invariably  found  that  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves  is  fatal  to  the  Uft  of  the  animaL    The  vital  or 
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tmit  spinal"  phenomena,  in  tliat  case,  oontintie  no  longer  t)ian  the  pe^ 
cmliar  contractile  irritability  of  the  heart  or  extremity  of  the  animal 
ctfter  the  removal  of  either  from  the  trunk;  proving,  therefore,  meet 
clearly,  that  the  original  power  possessed  by  the  spinal  oord  to  perform 
its  i>eealiar  functions  is  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system.  If  the  ani- 
mal be  not  decapitated,  the  same  result  follows  the  removal  or  destmc- 
tion  of  the  solar  ganglkn,  and  which  conM  not  be  the  case  if  the  inflnence 
of  the  hrain  were  directly  required  by  the  spinal  marrow.  My  own 
experiments,  then,  prove  not  only  that  there  are  three  distinct  nervous 
systems  united  in  man — viz.,  a  cerebral,  a  spinal,  and  a  ganglionic,  but 
aJso  that  both  the  first  and  ^e  second  are  dependent  on  the  tiiird — that 
they  derive  not  only  their  very  existence  and  integrity  from  it,  but  also 
peiform  their  respective  functions  in  virtue  only  of  the  influ^ice  they 
recdve  from  it,  and  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  employed  by  it  to  establish 
our  dependency  on,  and  relation^ip  to,  the  external  world,  of  which 
man  forms  a  part. 

The  cere&ra/ and  spinal  systems  of  nerves  together  perform  the  animal 
functions,  which,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  physiologist,  prove  us  feel- 
ing, thinMng,  and  willing  beings;  they  are  the  actions  of  the  senses, 
which  receive  impressions  of  the  brain,  which  perceives  them,  reflects 
upon  them,  and  wills;  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  execute  the  will 
in  regard  to  motion;  and  of  the  nerves,  which  are  the  agents  of  trans- 
mission: the  brain  is  their  central  organ.  But  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves,  with  the  solar  plexus  for  its  central  organ,  performs  the  vital  or 
organic  fonctions,  or  rather,  supplies  to  each  viscus  the  power  which 
enables  it  to  perform  its  specific  functions  in  the  animal  economy.  Secre> 
tion,'  nutrition,  exhalation,  and  absorption,  being,  then,  under  its  imme- 
diate influence  and  control,  it  must  preside  equally  over  the  brain  as  the 
stomach,  equally  over  the  spinal  cord  as  the  liver.  In  short,  the  vital 
force  of  the  solar  ganglion,  the  centre  of  the  ganglionic  system,  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole  organism  that  ateam  does  to  the  several  parts 
of  an  engine.  The  said  "vitaf  /orce^*  and  "steam'"  are  equally  the 
motive  power,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  to  their  different  states  or  con- 
ditions must  be  attributed  every  kind  of  change,  however  slight,  of 
which  either  the  animal  organism  or  the  machine  itself  is  at  any  time, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  susceptible. 

The  observations  already  made  in  reference  to  acephalous  and  other 
monstrosities,  no  less  than  those  which  relate  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
M.  Hall  and  myself,  abundantly  prove  the  physiologic^  position  I  have 
here  taken — viz.,  that  Ufe,  regarded  as  the  "assemblage  of  all  the  func- 
tions, and  the  general  result  of  their  exercise,"  has  its  immediate 
principle  neither  in  the  brain  nor  in  the  spinal  marrow,  nor  in  any  of 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  but  in  the  sotar  ganglion;  yet  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  all  these  parts  or  organs  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance or  continuance  of  life,  as  it  exists  in  man,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals.  The  brain,  principally,  because  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration  seem  to  dex>end  upon  it; — the  spinal 
marrow,  because  it  exercises  a  guardian  power  over  the  acts  of  ingestion 
and  egestion; — and  the  viscera  oi  the  chest  and  abdomen,  because  they 
are  necessary  to  the  formation  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

f2 
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The  same  remark  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  tubal  acts  of  ingestion 
and  egestion,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  The 
degree  in  which  these  acts  are  diastaltic  and  peristaltic  respectively  is, 
as  yet,  unknown. 

[The  whole  subject  of  peristaltic  actions  is  reserved  by  Dr.  Hall  for  a 
future  investigation,  and  is  not  entered  upon  in  this  work.  Conception 
and  parturition  are  also  principally  diastaltic  spinal  acts,  but  neither 
does  Dr.  Hall  enter  minutely  into  tiiis  branch,  but  refers  us  particularly 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith.] 

The  Pathology  of  the  Diastaltic  System. — [On  this  subject  Dr. 
Hall  justly  considers  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diastaltic  system  is  one 
great  means  of  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.] 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  astaltic,  or  inexcitor.  No  disease 
limited  to  these  can,  therefore,  be  attended  with  spasm. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  exdtor  with  a  crossed  effect. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis  are  staltic  or  exdtor, 
without  crossed  effect.  Irritation  of  these  organs  induces  spasni,  on  the 
side  affected. 

The  dura  mater  and  other  internal  membranes  are  diastaltic;  that  is, 
they  excite  muscular  actions  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  centre. 
Hence,  dental,  gastric,  intestinal,  or  uterine  irritation  may  exdte  dias- 
taltic convulsive  disease. 

Dental  irritation,  acting  through  the  spinal  centre,  in  which  a  morbid 
■d^ree  of  exdtability  is  induced,  is  seen  in  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  the  fingers,  the  toes,  inducing  strabismus,  and  spasmodic  flex- 
ion. The  features,  the  neck,  and  the  limbs,  are  distorted  in  succession. 
The  larynx  is  closed,  and  there  are  morbid  efforts  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  The  consequence  is,  compressed  veins  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
gested encephalon. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  adult,  from  gastric,  enteric, 
uterine  irritation,  the  affection  receiving,  wrongfully,  the  formidable 
designation  of  epilepsy. .  That  of  epileptoui  would  be  more  just  and 
more  appropriate. 

Similar  phenomena  occur,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  puerperal 
convulsion. 

Lastly,  similar  phenomena  take  place  from  organic  lesion  within  the 
cranium — a  case  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  former. 

The  Diastaltic  System  in  Relation  to  Diagnosis. — It  is  by 
the  absence  of  these  phenomena  from  the  beginning  that  we  determine 
the  limitation  of  disease  of  the  cerebrum  to  that  organ,  or  its  extension, 
in  influence  or  actual  lesion,  to  th^  spinal  marrow. 

I  may  mention  hydrocephalus  in  infants,  and  apoplexy  in  adults,  as 
examples  of  this  &ct.  In  the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  symp- 
toms are  cerebral  and  obscure;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  staltic  or 
spasmodic  actions  denote  and  almost  measure  the  fact.  In  apoplexy,  the 
respiration  is  frequently  stertorous,  and  there  may  be  dysphagia,  or  there 
may  be  various  convulfflve  affections  of  the  limbs.  If  these  symptoms 
subside,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  originates  in  cerebrsJ  conges- 
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tioD,  whicli  is  receding,  and  with  it  the  immediate  danger;  bat  if  they 
remain  permanent,  we  mnst  fear  that  the  disease  is  formidable  organic 
lesion,  and  will  prove  &tal. 

I  have  already  observed  that  diseases  of  the  cerebnm,  limited  to  the 
cerebrum,  cannot  induce  spcum,  this  organ  being  tn-excitor.  But,  in  the 
case  of  congestion  or  other  lesion,  there  may  be  tnmefiiction  of  its  stmc- 
ture,  and  counter-pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  consequent 
affection  of  the  larynx  and  throat,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the 
muscular  system  variously,  spasmodic  or  paralytic. 

A  tumour,  or  exostosis,  within  the  cranium,  may  irritate  or  compress 
the  spinal  structures.  The  former  condition  leads  to  spasm;  the  latter, 
to  pfUTilysis.  The  hose  of  the  cranium  presents  an  object  of  study  to 
the  physician,  of  extreme  interest. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paralysis,  there  be  also  spasm — ^if  it  be  spasmo' 
paralysis,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  the  first,  that  the  spinal  system 
is  affected;  the  second,  that  it  is  irritated,  not  destroyed, — a  diagnosis 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paraplegiai,  diastaltic  actions  remain  in  the  affected 
lower  extremities,  two  inferences  may  again  be  drawn :  first,  that  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  so  high  as  to  leave  a  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  secondly,  that  this  lower  portion  of  tiie  spinal  marrow  is 
intact. 

If  paraplegia  comes  on  very  slowly,  the  great  question  again  is — Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  spasm?  In  the  former  case,  it  is  irritation;  a 
mild  mercurial  course  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  remedy:  in  the  latter, 
it  is  probably  exhaustion;  and  I  have  seen  great  benefit  from  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  given  three  or  four  times 
aday.^ 

UpiUptic  and  Epikptoid  Diseases, — But  the  great  distinction  to 
which  we  are  led  by  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System,  is  in  regard  to — I.  The  Msodic;  II.  The  Centric;  and 
III.  I'he  Exodic,  Diseases  of  that  system. 

Lei  us  take  epilepsy  as  an  example.  Every  one  knows  the  almost 
hopeless  case  of  epilepsy  of  intraKjranial  origin.  Such  is  the  force 
of  language,  that  the  same  ideas  are  attached  to  those  forms  of 
epilepsy,  or  rather  those  epileptotW  affections,  which  arise  from  irritation 
of  organs  distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  acting  through  esodic  nerves. 
This  important  Diagnosis  is  to  be  effected  by  carefully  tracing  the 
symptoms  to  their  source,  and  by  further  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
cfc>uroe  and  cause  of  the  disease  upon  its  varied  forms. 

The  attacks  of  centric  epilepsy  are  generally  more  sudden  and  more 
formidable  than  those  of  epileptoiV/  diseafles  arising  from  ex-centrio 
causes. 

Formidable  as  -the  convulsions  arising  from  teething,  or  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  state,  may  be,  no  one  attaches  to  them  the  same  idea 
which  is  attached  to  epilepsy  of  centric  origin.  The  same  difference  of 
idea  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  epQeptoid  affections  arising  from  gas- 
tric, enteric,  or  uterine  irritation. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  malady  is  frequently  not  only  traceable  to  an 
ex-centric  source^  but  suspended  by  appropriate  remedies.    The  diagno- 
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The  flame  rei&ark  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  tubal  acts  of  ingestion 
and  egestion,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  rectum  and  the  ntems.  The 
degree  in  which  these  acts  are  diastaltic  and  peristaltic  respectively  is, 
as  yet,  unknown. 

[The  whole  subject  of  peristaltic  actions  is  reserved  by  Dr.  Hall  for  a 
fntiire  investigation,  and  is  not  entered  upon  in  this  work.  Conception 
and  parturition  are  also  principally  diastaltic  spinal  acts,  but  neither 
does  Dr.  Hall  enter  minutely  into  this  branch,  but  refers  us  particularly 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith.] 

The  Pathology  op  the  Diastaltic  System. — [On  this  subject  Dr. 
Hall  justly  considers  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diastaltic  system  is  one 
great  means  of  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.] 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  astaltic,  or  inexcitor.  No  disease 
limited  to  these  can,  therefore,  be  attended  with  spasm. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  excitor  with  a  crossed  effect. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis  are  staltic  or  excitor, 
without  crossed  effect.  Irritation  of  these  organs  induces  spasm,  on  the 
aide  affected. 

The  dura  mater  and  other  internal  membranes  are  diastaltic;  that  is, 
they  excite  muscular  actions  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  centre. 
Hence,  dental,  gastric,  intestinal,  or  uterine  irritation  may  excite  dias- 
taltic convulsive  disease. 

Dental  irritation,  acting  through  the  spinal  centre,  in  which  a  morbid 
degree  of  excitability  is  induced,  is  seen  in  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  the  fingers,  the  toes,  inducing  strabismus,  and  spasmodic  flex- 
ion. The  features,  the  neck,  and  the  limbs,  are  distorted  in  succession. 
The  larynx  is  closed,  and  there  are  morbid  efforts  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  The  consequence  is,  compressed  veins  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
gested encephalon. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  adult,  from  gastric,  enteric, 
uterine  irritation,  the  affection  receiving,  wrongfully,  the  formidable 
designation  of  epilepsy.  _  That  of  epileptotrf  would  be  more  just  and 
more  appropriate. 

Similar  phenomena  occur,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  puerperal 
convulsion. 

Lastly,  similar  phenomena  take  place  from  organic  lesion  within  the 
cranium — a  case  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  former. 

The  Diastaltio  System  in  Relation  to  Diagnosis. — It  is  by 
the  absence  of  these  phenomena  from  the  beginning  that  we  determine 
the  limitation  of  disease  of  the  cerebrum  to  that  organ,  or  its  extension, 
in  influence  or  actual  lesion,  to  the^  spinal  marrow. 

I  may  mention  hydrocephalus  in  infants,  and  apoplexy  in  adults,  as 
examples  of  this  fact.  In  the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  symp- 
toms are  cerebral  and  obscure;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  staltic  or 
spasmodic  actions  denote  and  almost  measure  the  fact.  In  apoplexy,  the 
respiration  is  frequently  stertorous,  and  there  may  be  dysphagia,  or  there 
may  be  various  convuMve  affections  of  the  limbs.  If  these  symptoms 
subside,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  originates  in  cerebrsJ  conges- 
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tion^  which  is  receding^  and  with  it  the  immediAte  danger;  bat  if  they 
xemain  permanent,  we  must  fear  that  the  disease  is  formidable  organic 
lesion,  and  will  prove  &tal. 

I  have  already  observed  that  diseases  of  the  oerebom,  limited  to  the 
oerebmm,  cannot  induce  spcum,  this  organ  being  th-excitor.  But,  in  the 
case  of  congestion  or  other  lesion,  there  may  be  tnmefifiction  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  counter-pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  consequent 
affection  of  the  larynx  and  throat,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the 
muscular  system  variously,  spasmodic  or  paralytic 

A  tumour,  or  exostosiB,  within  the  cranium,  may  irritate  or  compress 
the  spinal  structures.  The  former  condition  leads  to  spasm;  the  latter, 
to  paialyBis.  The  base  of  the  cranium  presents  an  object  of  study  to 
the  physician,  of  extreme  interest. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paralysis,  there  be  also  spasm — if  it  be  tpcumo' 
paralysis,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  the  first,  that  the  spinal  system 
is  affected;  the  second,  that  it  is  irritated,  not  destroyed, — a  diagnosis 
of  extareme  importance  in  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paraplegia,  diastaltic  actions  remain  in  the  affected 
lower  extremities,  two  inferences  may  again  be  drawn :  first,  that  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  so  high  as  to  leave  a  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  secondly,  that  this  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is 
intact. 

If  paraplegia  comes  on  very  slowly,  the  great  question  again  is— Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  spasm?  In  the  former  case,  it  is  irritation;  a 
mild  mercurial  course  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  remedy:  in  the  latter, 
it  is  probably  exhaustion;  and  I  have  seen  great  benefit  from  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

EpHeptic  and  JEpHeptoid  Diseases, — But  the  great  distinction  to 
which  we  are  led  by  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System,  is  in  regard  to — I.  The  Ssodic;  II.  The  Centric;  and 
III.  The  ExodiCf  Diseases  {ii  that  system. 

Let  us  take  epilepsy  as  an  example.  Every  one  knows  the  almost 
hopeless  case  of  epilepsy  of  intra-cranial  origin.  Such  is  the  force 
of  language,  that  the  same  ideas  are  attached  to  those  forms  of 
epilepsy,  or  rather  those  epileptotii  affections,  which  arise  from  irritation 
of  organs  distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  acting  through  esodic  nerves. 
This  important  Diagnosis  is  to  be  effected  by  carefully  tracing  the 
symptoms  to  their  source,  and  by  further  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
ctource  and  cause  of  the  disease  upon  its  varied  forms. 

The  attacks  of  centric  epilepsy  are  generally  more  sudden  and  more 
formidable  than  those  of  epileptotc/  diseases  arising  from  ex-centric 
causes. 

Formidable  as  -the  convulsions  arising  from  teething,  or  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  state,  may  be,  no  one  attaches  to  them  the  same  idea 
vrhich  is  attached  to  epilepsy  of  centric  orig^  The  same  difference  of 
idea  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  epileptoid  affections  arising  from  gas- 
tric, enteric,  or  uterine  irritation. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  malady  is  frequently  not  only  traceable  to  an 
ex-centric  source,  but  suspended  by  appropriate  remedies.    The  diagno- 
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The  same  remark  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  tuhai  acts  of  ingestion 
and  egestion^  and  especially  to  those  of  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  The 
degree  in  which  these  acts  are  diastaltic  and  peristaltic  respectively  is, 
as  yet,  unknown. 

[The  whole  subject  of  peristaltic  actions  is  reserved  by  Dr.  Hall  for  a 
future  investigation,  and  is  not  entered  upon  in  this  work.  Ooncepti(m 
and  parturition  are  also  principally  diastaltic  spinal  acts,  but  neither 
does  Dr.  Hall  enter  minutely  into  this  branch,  but  refers  us  particularly 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith.] 

The  Pathology  of  the  Diastaltic  System. — [On  this  subject  Dr. 
Hall  justly  considers  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diastaltic  system  is  one 
great  means  of  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.] 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  astaltic,  or  inexcitor.  No  disease 
Umited  to  these  can,  therefore,  be  attended  with  spasm. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  exciter  with  a  crossed  effect. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis  are  staltic  or  exciter, 
without  crossed  effect.  Irritation  of  these  organs  induces  spasm,  on  the 
side  affected. 

The  dura  mater  and  other  internal  membranes  are  diastaltic;  that  is, 
they  excite  muscular  actions  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  centre. 
Hence,  dental,  gastric,  intestinal,  or  uterine  irritation  may  excite  dias- 
taltic convulsive  disease. 

Dental  irritation,  acting  through  the  spinal  centre,  in  which  a  morbid 
^degree  of  excitability  is  induced,  is  seen  in  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  the  fingers,  the  toes,  inducing  strabismus,  and  spasmodic  flex- 
ion. The  features,  the  neck,  and  the  limbs,  are  distorted  in  succession. 
The  larynx  is  closed,  and  there  are  morbid  efforts  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  The  consequence  is,  compressed  veins  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
gested encephalon. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  adult,  from  gastric,  enteric, 
uterine  irritation,  the  affection  receiving,  wrongfully,  the  formidable 
designation  of  epilepsy.  That  of  epileptoki  would  be  more  just  and 
more  appropriate. 

Similar  phenomena  occur,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  puerperal 
convulsion. 

Lastly,  similar  phenomena  take  place  from  organic  lesion  within  the 
cranium — ^a  case  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  former. 

The  Diastaltic  System  in  Relation  to  Diagnosis. — It  is  by 
the  absence  of  these  phenomena  from  the  beginning  that  we  determine 
the  limitation  of  disease  of  the  cerebrum  to  that  organ,  or  its  extension^ 
in  influence  or  actual  lesion,  to  th^  spinal  marrow. 

I  may  mention  hydrocephalus  in  infants,  and  apoplexy  in  adults,  as 
examples  of  this  fact.  In  the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  symp- 
toms are  cerebral  and  obscure;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  staltic  or 
Efpasmodic  actions  denote  and  almost  measure  the  fact.  In  apoplexy,  the 
respiration  is  frequently  stertorous,  and  there  may  be  dysphagia,  or  there 
may  be  various  convulfflve  affections  of  the  limbs.  If  these  symptoms 
subside,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  originates  in  cerebral  conges- 
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tion,  whicli  is  receding,  and  with  it  the  immediate  danger;  but  if  they 
remain  permanent,  we  mnst  fear  that  the  disease  is  formidable  organic 
lesion,  and  will  prove  £fttal. 

I  have  already  observed  that  diseases  of  the  oerebnm,  Hmited  to  the 
cerebrum,  cannot  induce  spasm,  this  organ  being  tn-excitor.  But,  in  the 
case  of  congestion  or  other  lesion,  there  may  be  tnmefiiction  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  counter-pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  consequent 
a£fection  of  the  larynx  and  throat,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the 
muscular  system  variously,  spasmodic  or  paralytic 

A  tumour,  or  exostosiB,  within  the  cranium,  may  irritate  or  compress 
the  spinal  structures.  The  former  condition  leads  to  spasm;  the  latter, 
to  pojalysis.  The  base  of  the  cranium  presents  an  object  of  study  to 
the  physician,  of  extreme  interest. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paralysis,  there  be  also  spasm — ^if  it  be  ^pasm<h 
paralysis,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  the  first,  that  the  spinal  system 
is  a£fected;  the  second,  that  it  is  irritated,  not  destroyed, — a  diagnosis 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  pn^osis  and  treatment. 

If,  in  the  case  of  paraplegia,  diastaltic  actions  remain  in  the  affected 
lower  extremities,  two  inferences  may  again  be  drawn :  first,  that  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  so  high  as  to  leave  a  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  secondly,  that  this  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is 
intact. 

If  paraplegia  comes  on  very  slowly,  the  great  question  again  is — Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  spasmf  In  the  former  case,  it  is  irritation;  a 
mild  mercurial  course  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  remedy:  in  the  latter, 
it  is  probably  exhaustion;  and  I  have  seen  great  benefit  from  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

EpUeptic  and  EpUeptoid  Diseases* — But  the  great  distinction  to 
which  we  are  led  by  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System,  is  in  regard  to — I.  The  Ilsodic;  II.  The  Centric;  and 
III.  The  Exodicj  Disexises  of  that  system. 

Let  us  take  epilepsy  as  an  example.  Every  one  knows  the  almost 
hopeless  case  of  epilepsy  of  intra-cranial  origin.  Such  is  the  force 
of  language,  that  the  same  ideas  are  attached  to  those  forms  of 
epilepsy,  or  rather  those  epileptoiii  affections,  which  arise  from  irritation 
of  organs  distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  acting  through  esodic  nerves. 
This  important  Diagnosis  is  to  be  effected  by  carefully  tracing  the 
i^ymptoms  to  their  source,  and  by  further  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
cfe>uroe  and  cause  of  the  disease  upon  its  varied  forms. 

The  attacks  of  centric  epilepsy  are  generally  more  sudden  and  more 
formidable  than  those  of  epilepto?</  diseases  arising  from  ex-oentrio 
causes. 

Formidable  as  "the  convulsions  arising  from  teething,  or  occurring  in 
the  puerperal  state,  may  be,  no  one  attadies  to  them  the  same  idea 
vrhich  is  attached  to  epilepsy  of  centric  origin.  The  same  difference  of 
idea  ought  to  be  attadied  to  the  epQeptoid  affections  arising  from  gas- 
tric, enteric,  or  uterine  irritation. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  malady  is  frequently  not  only  traceable  to  an 
e;r-oentric  source,  but  suspended  by  appropriate  remedies.    The  diagno- 
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The  anatomical  relations  of  the  several  nervons  centres,  as  above 
eq>lamed.  Mayo  strangely  regards  as  a  reason  why  the  "  sympathetic 
nerves  in  human  beings  can  only  be  regarded  as  branches  of  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  nerves,  destined  for  particular  uses. 

I  have  before  treated  of  the  "  nisusformaiivus,*^  of  its  nature  and  uses, 
as  well  as  of  its  general  independence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
I  have  therefore,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  observations  I  had  to 
offer  "  on  the  physiology  of  the  solar  ganglion"  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me  if  I  recapitulate  in  a  general  way  the  line  of  argument  there 
found. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  acephalous  and  amyencephalous 
monstrosities  of  Lawrence  and  Hall,  we  have  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  the  organic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves 
on  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  have  a  convincing  and  irrefragable 
assurance  that  the  function  of  the  solar  ganglion  and  its  dependencies  Is 
in  itself  as  completely  performed  without  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as 
with  them.  Who  in  looking  to  the  acephalous,  the  brainless  monster 
reported  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  would  venture  to  declare  that  the  influence 
of  a  brain  was  necessary  to  life;  that  it  was  anything  more  than  an 
instrument  (>/*life.  And  who,  in  looking  to  the  amyencephalous,  to  the 
brainless  and  marrowless  monster  described  by  Hall,  could  dare  affirm 
that  either  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord  were  in  themselves  indispensable 
to  existence;  that  is,  to  life.  In  both  instances  we  are  shown  facts, 
which  demonstrate  to  us  as  plainly  and  conclusively  as  can  be  demon- 
strated, the  perfect  and  normal  operation  of  the  vital  principle.  We  see 
the  body  nourished,  the  viscera  perfected,  and  the  bony  fabric  matured; 
and  we  are  assured,  therefore,  that  circulation,  absorption,  and  nutri- 
tion, have  been  in  fnll  operation;  in  perfect  action,  without  either  a 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  is  truly  absurd  for  Miiiler  or  any  other  physi- 
ologist to  declare  that  "  the  anatomy  of  these  monsters  is  not  at  present 
known  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  *  conclusion*  to  be  drawn  from  it." 

The  same  cause  which  enables  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
of  brainless  and  marrowless  monstrosities  to  continue  their  functions, 
the  identical  source  from  which  the  heart  and  its  vessels  receive  their 
power  to  circulate  the  blood;  the  liver,  to  secrete  its  bile;  the  stomach, 
to  digest  its  contents;  the  intestinal  absorbents,  to  take  up  the  chyle; 
and  the  kidne3rs,  to  secrete  their  peculiar  fluid,  also  empowers  the  organ- 
ism of  the  decapitated  animal  in  which  the  spinal  cord  has  been  also 
destroyed,  to  continue  its  specific  action;  the  "  w/ftmate  couse"  of  the 
several  phenomena  of  life  is  in  both  instances  the  same.  ''Cliffc  saw  the 
heart  of  a  carp  continue  to  beat  eleven  hours  after  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord;"  and  Muller  tells  us  that  "in  fishes  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  continue  for  the  space  of  half  a  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow."  The  same  author  obstyjately  adds,  "  that  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  principal  source 
of  the  nervous  influence;  the  cardiac  nerves,  under  such  circumstances, 
still  retain  a  portion  of  the  motor  influence."  In  the  instance  of  the 
frog  experimented  on  by  Redi,  which  lived  *'  six  complete  months"  after 
the  "removal  of  the  whole  brain,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  animal  operated 
on  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
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vas  lemoTedy  niOioiit  ftflbctmg  in  any  degree  the  gtrieUy  vda/  aetioDs 
oataial  to  tkoee  parts  which  reoeiTe  their  nerves  from  H,  would  Mailer 
yentnre  to  assort  that,  in  either  oase,  the  phenomena  ohsenred  were 
refenible  to  the  ciremnstanoe  of  the  retention  of  a  certain  power  or 
principle  of  action,  ozigKaally  derived  from  either  the  brain  or  the  lost 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord?    Impossible!    Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  destmction  or  removal  of  the  solar  gan^onand  its  dependendes 
is  immediatdy  &tal  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  no 
less  than  to  tiiose  ai  the  other  corporeal  organs,  as  the  liver,  stomach, 
kc.-;  and  it  is  equally  tme  that  the  destruction  or  removal  of  either  the 
braia  or  spinal  cord,  or  even  of  both  of  them,  if  effected  with  care,  may  be 
aecomplis&ed  without  impairing  the  enei^  of  the  ganglionic  system. 
If  you  destroy  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog,  you  will  not  kUl 
the  animal;  the  heart  will  still  continue  to  beat,  and  the  digestive 
process  be  carried  on.     A  slight  Uow  on  the  epigastrium,  over  the  eolar 
ganglion,  will  sometimes  kill  a  man,  but  eztensiTe  injuries  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  not  unfrequentiy  borne  with  comparative  impu- 
nity.    Pressure. on  the  solar  ganglion  of  dog  or  cat  or  rabbit,  will 
quickly  destroy  life;  and  if  it  be  carefully  made  over  the  upper  part  of 
tiie  hunbar  region,  where  the  experiments  will  avoid  the  solar  gan- 
gUon,  the  lower  extremities  will  become  completely  paralysed:  the  animal 
will  merely  draw  them  afts  him,  as  if  they  were  but  artificial  appen- 
dages.    Bemit  the  pressure,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  spinal  fonctions 
are  restored,  and  the  animal  is  as  livdy  as  ever.    This,  in  itself,  is  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  dependence  of  the  vitality  of  the  lumbar  spinal 
cord  on  the  contiguous  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.    In  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  we  see  the  existence  of  the  same  nervous  organism  without  the 
addition  of  parts  which  characterize  those  higher  in  the  scale  of  being; 
in  them  there  is  observed  a  ganglionic  system  only,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  they  execute  fdnctions  purely  preservative.     We  may  ask,  if  a 
ganglionic  system  be  deemed  sufBici^it  for  the  vital  actions  of  one  class 
of  beings,  why  should  it  not  for  another?    Digestion,  circulation,  secre- 
tion, absorption,  &c.,  are  no  more  perfectiy  performed  in  man  than  in 
the  oyster  or  medusa.     Life,  then,  is  identical  throughout  animate 
nature,  and  if  a  particular  nervous  power  be  held  sufficient  in  one 
instance  for  the  effects  observed,  why  diould  it  not  in  another,  or  even 
in  all?    There  is  this  difference  between  the  lower  and  more  perfect 
animals;  that  whilst  in  the  latter  the  vital  principle  is,  it  would  appear, 
generated  in  a  central  organ,   and  from  it  diffused  through  the  or- 
ganic nervous  system,  in  the  former  it  is,  I  apprehend,  produced  equally 
by  all  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  *'  the 
division  of  these  animals  into   separate  fragments  does  not  destroy 
the  organism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  several 
distinct  beings."     It  would  seem  that  the  addition  of  a  spinal  system  to 
a  ganglionic,  as  in  the  annelidae,  constitutes  the  limit  within  which 
nature  allows  the  divisibility  of  Uie  vital  principle.     **  The  articulatse, 
although,  like  the  annelidse,  they  have  a  ganglionated  nervous  cord,  do 
not  continue  to  live  when  thus  divided.**    The  first  possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  ganglionic  and  spinal  nerves,  a  medulla  oblongata,  from  which 
nervous  branches  arise  which  furnish  the  animal  with  the  use  of  its 
VOL.  XXU.  Qt 
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external  senseg;  ttid  these  establish  so  indissoluble  a  oonnezioDy  and  so 
direct  a  dependence  on  the  external  worM,  that  the  flMilities  which  the 
ammal  enjoys  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  other  property. 
A  step,  is,  moreoTer,  made  towards  that  more  perfect  organism  wherein 
the  increase  in  nnmber  and  complexity  of  its  parts  tend,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  both  to  estabtish  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  to  eflcplaan 
the  natnr^  of  those  physical  laws  to  which  man  mwst  sttbinit,  if 
he  would  asvcid  the  many  miseries  whidi  now  press  on  him  from 
all  sides. 

We  may,  with  much  propriety  and  truth,  regard  Ihe  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  medusa,  for  instance,  as  charaeteristie  of  th«  temporary,  or 
accidental,  or  acquired  condition  of  man.  In  the  very  early  period 
of  foetal  life^  we  obserre  nothing  more  than  a  gelatinous,  shapeless  mass, 
in  which  the  microscope  can  nevertheless  discover  a  nervous  ganglion  or 
ganglia.  Life,  in  both,  is  complete.  This  is  nian's  temporary  con- 
dition; the  same  is  permanent  in  the  polype.  In  the  amyencephaloua 
monster — ^that  is,  the  brainless  and  marrowless  foetus — ^we  see  Uie  gan- 
glionic life  of  the  medusa  accidentally  occurring;  and  similarly  so  in  the 
animal  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  as  well 
as  in  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism;  when,  as 
oftentimes  happens,  the  cerebral  and  spina]  functions  acre  completely  ob- 
literated, and  the  patient,  of  course  lost  to  all  consciousness  and  fading, 
realizes  the  precise  condition  of  one  in  a  profound  sleep. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  both  in  this  and  the  jH^ceding 
chapter,  ij;  is  seen  that  the  nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction,  no  less 
than  the  decay,  of  the  organism,  must  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of 
the  organic  nervous  system.  That  the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
in  conformity  with  the  original  type,  presupposes  the  persistence  of  that 
poww  which  originally  produced  slU  the  distinct  parts,  all  the  organs,  as 
''members  of  one  whole,"  as  parts  necessary  to  our  idea  of  the  being; 
and  which  is  present  in  the  germ  before  any  distinct  organs  are  formed, 
while  the  animal  exists  merely  "potentially." 

Nutrition,  then,  is  the  continued  reproduction,  as  it  were,  of  all 
parts  of  the  animal  by  this  internal  power;  but  in  the  adult,  the  repro- 
duction can  be  effected  only  by  the  process  of  assimilation — that  is,  by 
the  union  of  new  matter  with  the  assimilating  parts;  while  in  the  em- 
bryo, in  which  no  organized  "  groundwork  "  as  yet  exists,  the  parts  are 
formed,  their  ''groundwork"  is,  in fiact  created,  hyiha/onuOive power, 
which  is  still  undivided.  "  For  although,  until  the  whole  body  parishes, 
all  the  organs  are  directed  by  one  formative  princ^k,  which  produces 
the  concurrent  action  of  all  assimilating  tissues,  and  the  operation  of 
which  we  admire,  as  the  vis  medioatrix  natursd,  in  the  correction  of  the 
subtile  material  changes  which  are  induced  by  disease;  yet  organised 
parts  of  the  body,  once  formed,  cannot,  in  most  cases,  if  wholly  de- 
stroyed, be  again  restored  by  this  power,  this  vital  organizing  principle," 
(MiJdler,) — which  emanates  from  tiie  solar  ganglion,  the  central  jorgan  of 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

The  observations  made  by"  Miiller  in  treating  of  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  on  nutrition,  ar^  singularly  contradictory.  His  argument  is  to 
the  effect,  that  although  the  nutrition  of  monsters  "is  by  no  means  de- 
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fcetiTe,"  tmt  thoir  devdofMiieirt  «p  to  the  period  of  tNrth,  even  perfect, 
jet  "is  tiiere  bo  proof  tint  the  sTrnpstlielic  nerve  has  «  more  eqieeal 
inflneiwe  on  nmtriiiim  tiian  ibe  cerebronpinnJ  nerree,  eio«|yt,  perhape, 
tiie  €M;t  ihat  the  nutritiaii  of  a  part  does  ao^  oeaae  wliea  the  nenres 
whidi  it  xeo^v€B  from  ike  hrain  or  spinal  oord  are  diTided" — a  &ot, 
which  /  must  ever  regud  as  a  svre  indicatian  thai  the  org^uuc  nerves 
ean  he  neae  other  than  tiie  nutrient  nerveL  Such  is  theuevitable  oon- 
dnaion.  Whj,  it  maybe  asked,  does  an  iignryor  disease  of  the  sap^or 
eerrical  gaa^j^on  arrast  the  lurixitiTe  proeeoses  in  the  eye.  The  hnuaches 
of  the  third,  fbnrth,  4fth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  nervoBy  nsoally  distri- 
bnted  to  the  oontents  of  the  oifait,  are  nntooched,  and  neverth^ess,  the 
eye  loses  its  vivacity,  and  becomes  dtaorgmuzetL  We  have,  thai,  in 
these  instances,  as  in  many  move,  both  poaiCKPie  and  negative  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  position — vis ,  tiiat  the  solar  gugMon  is  the  seat  of 
ura;  and  that  by  means  of  its  dependencies  the  vitel  principle  isdifiiised 
throngh  the  oiganian.  Furrier,  in  order  to  show  that  the  organic 
nerves  do  not  influence  nutrition,  he,  Miiller,  says,  "  Where  any  organ 
is  wantii^  there  is  always  a  ooneaponding  afasenee  of  their  nerves,** 
meaning  their  cerebro-flfiiBal  nerves,  "absence  of  the  eyes  is  attended 
with  abeenee  ef  their  nerves."  This  is  a  mere  aasnmptinn,  and  to  prove 
it  80, 1  heg  to  offer  for  the  oeosiderati<m  of  the  reader  the  lii^owing  er* 
iraete  from  a  nqport  of  my  own  to  be  fennd  at  page  293  of  vc^  ii.  of 
'The  Lancet '  for  1885  and  1886,  conoening  the  post-mortem  ezami- 
nation  of  a  child  Ixan  withont  eyes:  ''On  raising  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  eerebnun,  but  one  oil&otory  nerve  was  seen,  and  that  was  on  the 
left  fade;  the  optic  oommissore  was  placed  more  posteriorly  than  natural^ 
the  sella  tnrdea  being  maeh  anterior  to  it.  Fram  its  fcrepart,  and  in 
^e  mediaii  line,  the  m^onenitof  a  nerve  was  continued,  it  was  of  a  loose 
texture,  .and  of  a  scarlet  hne,  as  if  from  ii^ection  of  its  vessds.  It 
froceeded  into  the  sabotanoe  of  tiie  pitnitacy  body,  in  which  it  was  lost 
Bevenil  small  bloodvess^  passed  tiirongh  ihe  foramen  optician;  the  fis- 
snxa  laoeta  transmitted  both  into  and  out  of  the  orbit,  the  ondinary 
nerves  and  the  ophthalmic  rein.  **  "•The  orbital  zoo&  were  then  removed, 
and  disdosed  the  presence  only  of  condensed /ceiUnlar  tisa«^  which,  when 
cautiously  dissected  away,  exposed  the  several  small  mnsdies  ^ioh 
naturally  belong  to  the*  organ  of  rision,  supplied  with  their  respective 


nerves." 


Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  tmly  says  that  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
&c.,  must  be  refeired  to  the  same  class  of  (unctions  as  that  of  sfMaretion 
generally.  The  following  experiments  prove,  not  only  so  much,  but 
also  the  relative  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves. 
In  a  young  cat,  the  tenninatioBs  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  on 
the  cardia  of  the  stcanaeh  were  carefolly  divided;  the  animal  was  per- 
fectly well  afterwards;  was  lively,  ate  its  food  as  usual,  and  the 
respiration  was  not  affected.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  and  three  hours 
after  baring  been  fed  with  meat,  the  cat  was  killed.  On  dissection,  di- 
gestion was  found  to  be  going  on  as  usual;  the  food  in  the  stomaeh  was 
in  a  great  me^tsore  dissolved;  and  the  tHbraeic  duct  and  the  lacteals 
were  distended  wi^  chyle,  having  the  ordinary  appearance.  The  nerves 
were  parefidly  {xaced,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  not  ihe  smallest  fila* 
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ment  had  been  left  undivided.  This  experiment  wbb  repeated  witfr 
exactly  the  same  results.  It  was  long  Bince  asserted,  "that  the  nenre» 
of  the  par  vagnm  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  digestion;"  and  more  re^ 
cent  experimenters,  including  Magendie  and  Dr.  J.  Beid,  have  arriyeJ 
at  a  siniilar  conclusion,  provided  their  diviricm  is  made  in  snch  a  manner 
as  not  to  affect  respiration  and  the  6ee  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

A  portion  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cmral  and  sciatic  nerves  was 
removed  in  a  dog  in  tiie  upper  part  of  the  thigh:  the  limb,  of  course, 
became  immediately  benumbed  and  paralysed.  A  woimd  was  ^en  made 
in  the  1^,  and  the  ektvs  of  all  the  feet  were  cut  so  as  to  make  them  of 
the  same  length.  The  wounds  suppurated  and  healed  as  readily  as  if 
the  nerves  had  been  entire.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  I  measured  the 
claws  of  the  four  feet,  and  found  that  those  on  the  paralyxed  limb  had 
grown  equally  with  those  of  the  others. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  on  guinea  pigs,  and 
with  the  same  resiihxL  In  one  of  them  the  tibia  was  broken,  and  the 
bone  readily  united. 

The  posteror  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  firog  was  removed  so  aa 
to  destroy  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  this 
case  the  bones  of  one  leg  were  broken,  and  when  the  animal  was  killed 
the  bones  were  found  united,  partly  by  callus  and  partly  by  bony  sub- 
stance. Sxperiments,  very  similar  in  their  nature  and  ^Gects,  have 
been  performed  by  Dr.  Sharpey;  and  Hiiller  says,  by  Schroeder.  I 
have  fdso  practically  yorified  the  position  here  taken — vis.,  that  nutrir 
tion,  growth,  and  reproduction,  are  equally  the  flmctions  cf  the  oxganie 
nervous  system,  both  by  experiments  on  living  animals  and  by  observing 
the  recoTory  of  the  demented  and  paralyzed  among  the  insane,  from  va- 
rious kinds  of  bodily  injuries  (including  fractures)  and  disease. 

Whilst,  however,  Miiller  contends  for  the  redprocal  dependence  of 
the  organs,  and  of  tiie  cerebo-spinal  nerves,  on  each  other  for  thdr  exist- 
ence he  cautions  his  readers  from  concluding  that  the  production  of  the 
former  dei>ends  upon  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  latter.  He  truly  say^ 
"  both  organs  and  nerves  are  produced  hy  the  same  power,  the  nints 
formativu&y  which  resides  imdivided  in  tiie  germ.** — Lancet,  Sept  14^ 
/>.  814;  SepU  21,  p,  83d;  and  Oct.  26,  1850,  p,  471. 


15.— ON  THE  TEEATMBNT  OP  DBLIRIUM  AND  COMA. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  ToDD,  P,E.S. 

[We  have  already^  in  '  Retrospect,'  Yd.  XXI.,  rrferred  to  Dr.  Todd's 
admirable  Lectures  on  this  subject  befcare  the  Gollegeof  Physicians.  He 
dwells  again  on  this  interesting  subject  in  his  course  of  Leetures  at 
King's  College,  vrith  perhaps  more  particnlarity,  and  we  are  sore  that 
we  cannot  too  often  bring  his  views  before  oar  professional  friends.  Dr. 
Todd  commences  by  saying^  that  from  the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  he 
was  unable  to  enter  at  leo^ith  on  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  therefore  proposes  to  discuss  it  more  particu- 
larly under  a  separate  head..    Before  q^eaking  of  the  treatment^  how- 
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^ei,  ft  lew  wor&a  vith  rogard  to  the  diagnosis  tire  neceaaary,  not  only  of 
each  fonn  of  deMrium  or  ooma  from  the  others,  but  eqweiaily  of  the  iii- 
flftmmfttory  from  the  ncMQ-iafiaQiaBtcMy  Iwnui  of  dedrivm  and  coma. 
2>r.  Todd  eaya:] 

la  this  latter  diagnosis,  H  is  plain  that  we  deriye  great  aid  from  the 
eUnieal  &ct  to  which  I  hftTe  already  alluded;  nao^y,  thftt  the  vast 
mi^Oiity  «f  eases  of  detiriom  and  oomA  ace  deaiiy  not  dependent  upon 
any  iniammategy  prooees  In  the  brain — upon  any  process  which  leads  to 
4he  Iramatioa  ci  lymph  or  imis,  or  to  ihe  ultonate  disorganization  or 
denial  destraotion  of  ihe  tissues  aJTeeted. 

And  we  denre  fur^er  help,  in  the  diagnosis,  from  the  frtot  (which, 
I  think,  cannot  be  doubted),  thftt  inflftnunation  of  the  brain  (whether  of 
the  membranes  or  of  the  cerebral  pulp)  is  a  rare  disease,  excepting  in 
qiute  yonng  children.  Jt  is  seldom  met  with,  both  in  hospital  and  in 
private  practioe,  excepting  at  those  early  periods  of  life  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  stramous  state  (&£  constitntion. 

Hence,  there  being  the  strongest  reason^  for  concluding  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  is  a  rare  disease,  we  are  justified  in  holding  the 
opinion  that  deliiium  and  eomft»  in  the  vast  majoritiy  of  instances,  are 
ncm^mflaounatory  affecti<ms,  but  that  occasionally  they  depend  upon,  or 
are  associated  with,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

What,  BOW,  ase  the  symptoms  which,  in  any  given  case,  would  lead 
us  to  affirm  that  the  patia]kt  is  suffering  from  inflfunmation  of  the  brain? 
I  shall  enumerate  these  symptoms  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  and 
impoi'tanoe. 

The  first  symptom  which  I  shall  mention,  because  it  is  of  very 
frequent  oocurxenoe,  and  ou^t  to  excite  very  strong  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant,  is  nausea  and  vomkmg.  It  comes 
without  any  assignable  cause;  sometimes  the  patient  vomits  without 
any  previous  warning,  and  quite  irrespective  of  any  food  he  may  have 
taken  into  his  stomach,  or  of  any  previous  derangement  of  his  digestive 
OTgans,  or,  indeed,  of  any  previous  marked  disturbfmce  of  the  general 
health. 

Secondly,  we  meet  with  pain  in  the  head  as  a  very  frequent  symptom, 
which,  however,  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  its  characters. 
Sometimes  it  is  acute,  and  fixed  in  its  situation;  at  other  times  duU  and 
indefinite.  It  is  more  intense  and  better  marked  in  propoHion  as  the 
disease  is  seated  nearer  the  sux£ice.  It  is  most  intense  in  inflammation 
of  the  dura  mater,  less  so  in  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  and  least; 
severe  in  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  pulp.  When  the  inflammation 
arises  from  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  dura  mater  is  very  frequently  affected; 
and  in  such  eases  the  pain  in  the  head  is  not  unccnnmonly  accompanied 
by  a  tenderness  of  the  pmcranium  in  the  position  of  the  pain. 

Thirdly,  sluggishness  of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
even  the  most  intense  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  pulse  may  faU 
as  low  as  50,  or  even  40,  or  it  may  continue  to  beat  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70.  It  may  be  sluggish  without  being  particularly  slow.  The  artery 
strikes  in  a  heavy  sluggish  manner,  not  rapidly  or  sharply,  but  convey- 
ing the  sensation  as  if  it-  impressed  a  larger  sur&oe  of  the  finger  than 
uooal.    Qenenmy,  however,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain^ 
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the  pulse  is  both  slow  and  sluggish,  and  the  heart's  aetion  heavy,  the 
beats  not  succeeding  each  other  rapidly. 

Fourthly,  we  have  delirium  tending  to  coma.  In  inflammation  of  the 
brain  the  delirium  is  generally  of  the  low  and  muttering  kind.  Tou 
seldom  or  neyer  have  wild  firantic  delirium  when  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  The  descriptions  given  by  systematic  authors  of  what  is 
called  phrenitis,  appear  to  me  to  have  no  foundation  in  clinical  study — 
at  least,  if  that  affection  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  inflammation  within 
the  cranium.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  th^re  is,  along  with  the  deli- 
rium, a  more  or  less  comatose  state,  which  gives  to  this  form  of  delirium 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  which  comes  on  in  typhus  fever.  Indeed, 
some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  so  much  resemble  typhus  fever, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  or  quite  impossible,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  until  the  disease  is  so  fiair  advanced  as  to  afford  some  special 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Fifthly,  I  may  notice  coma,  which  generally  accompanies  or  follows 
delirium,  and  which  is  a  more  constant  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  than  delirium.  Delirium  of  the  low  muttering  kind,  passing 
readily  into  coma,  without  any  evidence  of  diseased  kidney,  or  of  impedi- 
ment to  the  excretion  of  any  other  gland,  affords  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  inflammaidon  of  the  brain. 

The  last  symptom  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  accompanying  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  paralysis,  which  occurs  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances as  regards  degree  and  locality.  Occurring  in  connection  with  the 
other  symptoms  I  have  detailed,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  presence 
of  destructive  disease  within  the  cranium.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
it  must  vary  considerably  in  extent,  according  to  the  extent  and  positioh 
of  the  inflammation.  Tou  may  have  a  slight  paralysis  affecting  the 
levator  palpebrse  and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball;  or  a  hemiple- 
gia, perfect  or  otherwise,  but  frequently  exhibiting  a  more  or  less 
contracted  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  paralytic  limbs. 

The  paralysed  limbs  are  sometimes  effected  at  intervals  with  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  more  especially  when  the  inflammatory  process  is 
seated  on,  or  very  near,  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  rare  instances,  in 
young  subjects,  such  partial  convulsive  movements  may  pass  into  general 
convulsions:  otherwise,  I  apprehend  that  general  convulsi(ms  cannot  be 
r^arded  as  a  feature  of  the  clinical  history  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Thus,  then,  that  form  of  delirium  which  is  accompanied  with  nausea 
or  vomiting,  pain  in  the  head,  or  a  slow  sluggish  pulse,  and  has  an  obvi- 
ous tendency  to  the  comatose  state,  or  passes  quickly  into  coma,  and 
especially  when  accompanied  or  succeeded  by-  paralysis,  may  be  justly 
viewed  as  having  its  origin  in  inflammation  within  the  cranium,  more 
especially  when  there  is  no  evid^ce  of  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Excluding  the  delirium  which  originates  in  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  other  forms  of  delirium  from  each  other  is  compara- 
tively simple,  certain  salient  points  in  the  history  of  eadi  affording 
generally  obvious  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  ddirium. 

[Dr.  Todd  considers  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  first,  not  only 
because  we  see  it  most  frequently  in  hospital  practice,  but  because  the 
treatment  best  suited  to  it  is  also  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to  other 
forms  of  delirium.     He  says:] 
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By  deliriiim  tremens  I  mean  that  state  which  comes  on  sooner  or 
later  in  all  persons  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance.  Many  practical 
men  recognise  two  kinds  of  delirium  tremens;  but  it  would,  as  it  seems 
to  me^  be  more  correct  to  consider^  these  as  two  distinct  forms  of 
deliriTim;  closely  allied,  however,  inasmuch  as  they  both  may  arise  from 
intemperance. 

The  first  is  the  trtie  delirium  tremens  of  drunkards, — cklirium  ebrio" 
torumi  the  second  is  the  delirium  from  alcohol, — ^the  delirium  epotu, 
which  may  occur  in  a  man  who  is  habitually  ^e  most  temperate.  As  I 
go  on  you  will  see  the  imx)ortanoe  of  this  distinction. 

The  one  occurs  in  a  habitual  drunkard, — ^the  other  may  occur  in 
a  person  drinking  for  the  first  time.  One  is  frequently  the  precursor  of 
the  other. 

If  a  temperate  man  be  led  to  drink  ezcessiTely,  the  second  form  soon 
comes  on,  arising  from  the  poison  of  alcohol  interfering  with  the  healthy 
action  of  the  brain;  but  if  he  become  a  habitual  drunkard,  he  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  the  true  delirium  tremens,  under  particular  drcumstanoes. 
In  this  case,  howeyer,  the  poison  is  not  alcohol,  but  a  compound 
formed  of  alcohol  and  perhaps  some  morbid  matted  generated  in  the 
system. 

The  true  delirium  tremens  is  the  delirium  of  a  man  who,  having  long 
indulged  in  his  cups,  has  by  some  means  or  other  been  depressed,  or 
prevented  from  taking  his  accustomed  amount  of  stimuli. 

The  delirium  e  potu  is  the  delirium  of  a  man  whose  blood  has 
become  charged  with  alcohol:  it  is  a  case  of  active  poisoning,  the  poison 
being  alcohol:  but  we  know  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  the  delirium  of 
drunkards,  because  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other  is 
known  by  experience  to  constitute  a  most  important  pwrt  of  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  disease;  as  if  alcohol,  within  certain  limits,  were  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  which  disturbs  the  nutrition  of  the  brain. 

If  these  distinctions  be  correct,  it  is  obriously  of  vast  impcntance  to 
recognise  clearly  the  two  maladies,  as  an  essentially  different  treatment 
would  be  required.  In  the  one  case  you  have  to  deal  with  delirium 
supervening  upon  a  disease  in  which  the  powers  of  life  have  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  course  of  slow  poisoning:  in  the  other  you  have  to  oppose 
by  your  Iveatment  the  mischief  done  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol,  and 
to  eliminate  this  poison  from  the  system. 

Tou  have  very  much  the  same  difference  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning 
as  in  that  of  poisoning  by  alcohol.  Habitual  opium-eaters  are  liable  to 
a  form  of  delirium  which  closely  resembles  the  true  delirium  tremens, 
and  which,  like  it,  is  apt  to  come  on  when  they  are  deprived  of  their 
aocuENomed  supply  of  opium.  But  the  rapid  administration  of  opium  in 
large  quantity  will  excite  a  state  of  delirium  which  very  speedily  passes 
into  profound  coma.  In  the  <me  case,  the  administration  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  opium,  or  of  some  other  sedative,  is  essential  to  the  cure;  in 
tiie  other  case,  ^e  introduction  of  any  more  opium  into  the  system 
would  inevitably  destroy  the  patient,  or  greatly  increase  his  peril. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  two  kinds  of  delirium  may  be 
mixed:  they  may  occur  in  the  same  patient  at  the  same  tune.  A  man, 
habitually  intemperate,  whose  blood  is  already  poisoned  by  the  x)ecu]iar 
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poiaon  of  deUriiim  tremens,  and  vho  hae  had  tbe  horrors,  and  many 
other  of  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  sits  down  to  a  bout  of 
drinking,  and  aloohol  enters  his  blood  in  lai^ge  quantity.  Thus  he 
becomes  at  once  the  subject  of  two  states,  of  which,  however,  the 
delirium  e  potu  would  evidently  predominate.  In  such  cases  the  treat- 
ment evidently  becomes  much  complicated,  and  it  would  obviously  he 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  free  alcohol  from  the  i^yatcwi  befidro  you  can 
deal  with  the  delirium  tremens. 

I  shi^  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  true 
delirium  tremens,  whi<di  we  meet  with  very  commonly  in  ho^tal  prac- 
tice, both  in  a  mild  and  in  a  more  intense  form. 

I.  The  milder  form  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by  the  ooeurrenoe 
of  horrors,  hallucinations,  tremor,  vigilia.  In  such  cases  the  patient  fiskn- 
cies  he  sees  demons,  or  dragons,  or  insects  creeping  over  his  bed,  or  fly- 
ing in  the  air;  he  is  suspicious,  and  thinks  everybody  is  combining 
against  him  to  do  him  some  injury;  or  he  dreads  some  impending  evil, 
and  fiuicies  himself  about  to  die,  or  to  fiiU  into  misfortane.  With  sone 
or  all  of  these  symptoms  there  is  more  or  less  of  tremor  accompanying  the 
voluntary  motions.  If  you  ask  the  patient  to  hold  out  his  band,  he  does 
so  with  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  tremor:  this  tremor  interferes 
greatly  with  tiie  due  performance  of  many  acts  which  require  a  nice 
muscular  a4justment:  he  cannot  hold  and  direct  his  pen  pr(q>erly:  he  is 
a  long  time  about  buttoning  his  coat  or  his  breeches,  or  tying  his  cravat: 
to  pick  up  a  pin,  or  neatly  insert  it  into  any  part  of  his  garments,  is 
quite  beyond  his  power.  So  also  if  you  make  him  shut  his  eyes  strongly, 
or  protrude  his  tongue,  you  witness  the  same  characteristic  tremulousness 
in  those  actions.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  sleep,  and  if  he  does 
sleep  it  is  only  for  short  periods,  frequently  being  waked  up  in  a  fright 
by  horrible  dreams,  or  with  nightmare.  With  all  these  symptoms  of 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  patient's  skin  is  moist,  ctfben 
perspiring  freely,  his  tongue  is  dean,  and  his  pulse  sofb,  and  not  quick. 

In  every  case  of  this  land  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  bal- 
ance of  nutrition,  so  to  speak,  is  disturbed  by  some  cause,-— either  by 
the  want  of  proper  food,  from  loss  of  appetite  or  from  the  inability  to  ipio- 
cure  it,  as  we  often  find  with  our  poor  hospital  patients;  or  by  the  im- 
pairm^it  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  through  the  repeated  use  of 
stimulants,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  retain  or  di|p^  nutritiouB 
food. 

The  great  object  of  treatment,  therefore,  is,  to  restore  the  balanoe  of 
nutrition  and  to  procure  sleep,  in  which,  if  you  succeed,  you  cure  your 
patient  in  a  very  few  days.  It  generally  happens  in  these  mild  oases 
that  the  discipline,  the  regular  hours,  and  the  care  to  which  the  patients 
are  subjected  in  a  hospital,  restore  them  to  health  with  very  little 
medical  interference. 

[Dr.  Todd  illustrates  the  preceding  observations  by  the  particulars  of 
the  following  case: 

Henry  Arden,  aged  29,  was  admitted  on  the  2nd  of  July.  His  health 
had  been  good  untU  nine  mcmths  previously,  when  he  suffered  fr(mi  some 
indisposition.     He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  poct^  daily,  even 
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to  Uie  amonnt  of  firom  four  to  fiye  idnts,  from  which  he  supposed  he 
deiiYed  braefit. 

Two  months  before  his  admissioB,  he  began  to  suffer  firom  dyspeptic 
qrmptomSy  with  loss  of  appetite.  He  left  off  taking  his  porter,  and,  in 
lus  own  words,  "felt  something  rise  firom  his  chest  to  his  head,"  accom- 
panied by  Tarions  hallucinations^  (fiuncying  himself  to  be  walking  about 
the  house,  opening  windows,  fcc.),  and  these  continning,  he  was  admitted 
on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  admission,  he  exhibited  all  the  characteristiic 
signs  of  delirinm  tremens,  tremors  in  all  his  mor^nents,  pallid  counte- 
nance, sleeplessness,  with  the  above  hallucinations. 

He  was  put  simply  upon  a  regulated  diet,  allowed  a  pint  of  porter 
daily,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  meat,  and  ordered  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia tefvery  nig^t.  On  this  night,  he  slept  for  the  first  time  for  four 
nights.  On  the  fifth,  the  tremulousness  was  less,  and  all  hallucinations 
had  disappeared;  and  on  the  12th,  with  the  exception  of  some  tremu- 
lousness remaining,  he  was  quite  well. 

Dr.  Todd  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  more  intense 
or  confirmed  delirium  tremens.] 

In  deciding  upon  the  appropriate  treatment  of  such  cases  as  these,  we 
must  look  in  the  first  instance  to  the  immediate  cause  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  nutrition.  We  shall  find  this  to  be  "Neither  that  he 
has  been  deprived  of  food  by  dire  want,  or  that  his  stomach  has  become 
so  irritable  that  it  rejects  eyerything  that  he  takes.  I  say  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  the  cause  of  this  disturbed  nutrition;  because  our 
first  endeavour  must  be  to  induce  our  patient  to  take  nourishing  food. 
This  will  be  easily  enough  effected  if  the  patient  had  been  deprived  of 
food  from  necessity,  or  if  his  appetite  had  been  impaired;  and  it  is  best 
to  administer  the  food  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  but  frequently 
repeated.  An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  mutton-chop  may  be 
given  every  two  or  three  hours;  or  small  quantities  of  some  good  animal 
broth  or  soup.  The  most  difficult  case  to  deal  with  is  where  the  stomach 
has  become  extremely  irritable,  and  rejects  the  food.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  greatest  nicety  is  required  in  the  administration  of  nu- 
triment. If  the  stomach  will  not  bear  solid  food  or  animal  broths,  milk 
may  be  ^ven,  the  caseine  of  which  may  serve  for  solid  food;  but  it  must 
be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  it  may  be  combined  with 
lime-water,  or  sometimes  even  with  very  small  quantities  of  some  alcoholic 
stimulant— brandy,  rum,  and  gin,  it  being  generally  better  to  select  that 
stimulant  which  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  drink.  The  patient 
may  be  able  to  retain  nourishment  of  this  kind  if  given  in  tablespoonfiils 
or  even  teaspoonfnls  at  a  time,  while,  if  larger  quantities  were  adminis- 
tered, vomiting  would  ensue. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  with  advantage  attempt  to  allay  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  by  other  means  likewise — as  by  giving  ammonia 
in  effervescence,  or  tiie  common  effervescing  draught  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
by  prussic  add  given  with  or  without  effervescing  medicines;  or  we  may 
have  recourse  to  a  very  useful  and  effective  remedy — ^kreosote  combined 
with  morphia,  in  small  doses  in  the  form  of  pills.  Iced  water,  or 
small  quantities  of  the  pure  Wenham  Lake  ice,  will  aUay  the  irritable 
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stomftoh  when  other  means  fail:.  Oonnter^inritation  over  the  region  ci 
the  stomach  may  be  also  employed  with  benefit — as  mustard  poultioes, 
or  flwuielfl  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  f^rinkled  with  turpentine. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  no  doubt  in  these  oases 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  actual  inflammation,  or  nearly  approaching  to  it, 
although  less  frequently  so  than  many  suppose;  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  epigastrium;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cauti&us  about  taking  blood  in  these  eases. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  all  eases  where  the  stomach  is  highly 
irritable  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  bowels  freely  evacuated,  dtheir 
by  purgatives  or  by  enema. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  your  patiait,  not  having  slept  for  many 
hours,  is  in  a  state  of  delirium  so  violent  thftt  he  cannot  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  is  with  difficulty  kept  frt>m  injuring  himself  or  others;  how  are  we 
to  act  in  such  a  case  ? 

There  are  three  points  to  which  your  attoitioa  must  be  espedally 
directed: — 

1.  The  due  administration  of  nourishment. 

2.  The  means  of  restraint. 
8.  How  to  procure  sle^. 

J  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  first  point,  a&d  shall  only 
add,  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  delirium,  this  point  is  primary  and 
paramount 

[With  regard  to  the  second  question  of  restraint,  Dr.  Todd  says, 
although  the  patient  should  be  prevented  injuring  himself  and  others, 
yet  the  straight  waistcoat  is  to  be  avoided  in  every  case  if  possible  r 
although  in  one  sense  secure,  it  is  a  bad  practice,  and  as  you  likewise 
want  to  procure  sleep  and  to  preserve  strength,  its  use  is  almost  incom- 
patible with  these  objects.  The  main  objection  to  its  use  is  that  the 
patient  is  continually  using  the  most  forcible  efforts  to  extricate  himself 
from  it.  His  mind  is  excited  with  the  idea  that  he  is  held  down  bj 
people  sent  to  torment  him,  and  he  uses  all  his  might  to  free  himself 
from  them;  and  hence  it  is  Pr.  Todd  dwells  upon  the  restraint  being 
made  chiefly  by  watching,— tiiough  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the 
straight  waistcoat  may  be  absolutely  required.  As  to  the  third  point, 
Pr.  Todd  remarks,  there  is  no  remedy  to  procure  sleep  better  than  crude 
opium  or  laudanum;  and  as  these  are  known  to  contain  all  the  active 
principles  of  the  opium,  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic influence  are  greater  with  it  than  with  morphia.  Dr.  Todd  con- 
tinues— ] 

When  you  give  opium,  do  not  be  timid  with  it.  Gtive  a  full  dose  at 
once,  two  or  tibree  grains,  or  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  be  guided  by 
the  progress  .of  the  case  as  to  the  frequency  of  its  repetition  and  the 
amount  of  the  subsequent  doses. 

The  combination  of  camphor  with  opium  frequ^tly  counteracts  the 
unfavourable,  and  promotes  the  sedative  influence  of  tiie  latt^.  ^  But  I 
know  no  combinaticm  which,  generally  speaking,  answers  better  in  deli- 
rium tremens,  especially  where  there  is  much  depression,  than  that  of 
quinine  with  opium.    One  or  two  grains  of  quinine,  with  from  ten  to 
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thirty  diops  of  kradannm,  gi?Qn  tveej  four,  ax,  <xt  d^t  lioiira,  often 
aaswer  extcetaelj  well. 

Hany  practitioiiefs,  and  amoogBt  than  some  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect,  have  reooinmended  a  oomhination  of  tartar  emetio 
and  opium,  and  pUoe  great  fiiith  in  this  admixture;  but  I  think  a  fgJlaqr 
.  may  exist  here^  in  the  &ct  that  opium  undoubtedly  modifies  and  oontrola 
to  a  great  extent  the  action  of  tartar  emetic,  so  that  in  &ct,  whilst  ad- 
ii^nifltering  the  two  drugs,  we  may  in  truth  be  simply  ^ying  opium.  If 
yon  could  always  succeed  in  limiting  the  influence  of  the  tartar  emetio 
to  its  simply  alteratiye  effects^  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  use,  as 
its  action  on  the  skin  would  materially  asmst  in  eliminating  poisonons 
matters  from  the  system,  but  its  depressing  influence  does  positive  harm, 
and  is  not  always  so  readily  counteracted  as  is  demrable.  For  this  rea- 
son I  seldom  or  never  have  recourse  to  this  combination. 

Another  expedient  which  you  should  keep  in  view,  as  a  means  of 
qnietiBg  delirious  patients,  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  either 
by  a  bladder  of  ice  or  by  the  nae  of  the  cold  douche.  Both,  you  must 
remember,  are  powerful  agents,  and  tend  to  produce  depression  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  the 
patient,  if  the  douche  be  arpi^ed  too  powerfully,  or  the  ice  be  kept  ap- 
f^ed  too  long. 

Sometimes,  when  we  have  persevered  with  opium  for  some  time,  the 
pupil  becomes  contracted,  and  yet  the  patient  does  not  sleep.  In  such  a 
ease  are  we  to  persist  in  giving  opium?  I  think  a  very  contracted  state 
of  the  pupils  ought  always  to  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  as  a  strong 
indication  against  the  finrth^  use  of  opium,  and  that  then  he  may  have 
recourse  to  other  sedatives.  Under  such  circumstances  I  incline  to 
think  we  have  a  most  valuable  resource  in  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form by  iidialation,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  experience  of  its 
effects  to  justify  me  in  speaking  very  positively  respecting  it.  I  shall 
rdate  to  you  idiree  oases,  in  whieh  its  use  was  followed  by  the  most 
happy  results. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  hospital,  who  had  been  two 
days  under  treatment,  and  had  taken  plenty  of  nourishment  and  opium, 
and  the  pupils  were  so  contracted  that  we  were  afraid  to  persist  in  the 
use  of  the  latter.  I  therefore  determined  to  try  the  inhalation  of  chlony- 
fonn,  and  had  it  adnnnietered  while  I  was  in  the  ward,  taking  care  to 
feel  the  pnlse  during  its  inhalation.  The  man  was  soon  underwits  influ- 
ence, and  slept  continuously  for  twenty-two  hours,  only  waking  once 
during  this  time  to  take  nourishment.  The  report  in  the  case-book 
states  that  this  was  the  first  sleep  the  patient  had  had  for  fire  days.  He 
soon  got  €[uite  well. 

The  second  case  likewise  occurred  in  the  hospital:  opium,  although 
not  tried  so  long  as  in  the  first  case,  failed  to  produce  sleep:  chloro- 
form was  adnunistered;  the  patient  slept  all  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  soon  went  out  restored  in  health. 

A  third  case  occurred  in  private  practice,  in  a  patient  whom  I  saw 
with  Mr.  Simon.  He  had  been  treated  in  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
manner  previously  to  my  seeing  him,  and  opium  had  been  freely  given 
without  causing  sleep,  whikt  it  produced  contracted  pupils.     It  was 


now  s  qoeition  as  to  the  proprietj  of  odmiiusteriiig  chloiolbim,  and  I 
had  no  difficult;  in  agreeing  with  Hr.  Simon  to  giTS  it.  It  was  aooord- 
ingly  done,  although  to  effect  it  we  had  to  use  finos:  the  patirat  slept 
■onndlf  after  It,  and  noDveted  very  speedily. 


1 .  That  daring  its  administiatdoD  yon  most  always  keep  your  patient 
in  the  horizontal  postore. 

2.  Thnt,  whilst  the  padent  is  inhaling,  yon  should  watch  carefully 
the  alatfl  of  tlie  pulse;  and,  if  you  should  observe  any  niarked  alteratian 
of  an  nnfaiourable  kind  in  its  strength  or  frequency,  you  ahoold 
instaobly  desist  from  adiainietering  it. 

3.  That  you  should  always  examine  the  heart  previously  to  the 
inhalatian;  and,  if  there  be  any  decided  disease  of  that  or^ji,  yon 
■hould  not  administer  it  at  alL  Chloroform  is  a  very  depressing  agent, 
and  it  should  therefore  not  be  nse<L  without  great  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  the  ptactmoner. 

1  may  also  add,  that  it  La  important,  when  posdble,  not  to  adnuoistar 
chloroform  to  a  patient  shortly  after  he  has  taken  food,  as  under  such 
drcomslancee  the  chloroform  is  very  apt  to  eidte  an  emetic  effect,  which 
would  greatly  embarrass  the  practitioner  in  his  oonrse  of  treatment. 

There  ia  a  symptom,  which  patients  affected  with  delirium  tremens 
oometimes  eiMhit,  mnch  more  difficult  to  combat  tban  sleeplessness — 
namely,  the  obstinate  re^isal  to  take  food.  This  is  a  most  ua&vooiable 
symptom :  and  when  it  is  present  in  a.  very  marked  manner,  the  pros- 
pect, both  for  tl>e  patient  and  practitioner,  is  most  gloomy,  be^nse 
that  first  and  most  important  indjcation  in  the  treatment  of  the  case — 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  nutrition,  cannot  be  fairly 
fulfilled. 

In  such  a  case  we  mnst  devise  some  means  of  conveying  nouriahmflit 
into  the  system,  dther  by  persnaaion  or  by  force.  One  good  plan  ia  to 
^ve  enemata  of  some  highly  nntritions  broth,  such  as  strong  beef-tea. 
I  frequently  order  a  quarter,  or  hal^  or  even  a  pint,  of  strong  beef-tea, 
with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  quinine,  regnlating  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid  by  tlie  probable  facility  with  which  tlie  patient  would  retain  the 
enema.  Food  may  also  be  administered  by  the  stomach-pnmp  and 
icBOphagus  tube.  For  both  these  methods  of  giving  nourishment  force 
must  be  employed:  less  force  will  be  required  for  the  former  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  give  a  trial  to  the  enema  plan  first, 
It  will  not  do  alone  for  any  length  of  time,  and  therefore  you  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  cesophagus  tube.  The  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  the  ceaopbagus  tube  is,  that  in  some  cases 
great  resistance  is  offered  by  the  patient,  and  his  strnt^les  are  apt  to 
CBQse  great  exhaustion:  and  more  than  once  I  have  seen  un&vour- 
able  results  follow  this  treat  ■  ■  ■ 
alternative. 

In  a  few  cases  of  this  kind 
form,  tuid,  while  he  was  unde 
a  spoon  carefoUy  into  the  mi 
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ezeite  the  mvsoles  of  dQc^atition.  The  food  otmrejed  to  the  hmek  of  the 
{diaiynz,  within  the  gnap  of  the  posterior  pUUtrs  of  the  palate,  pro* 
duces  reflex  action  of  the  constrictors,  and  is  immediately  swallowed. 
Ton  mnst  be  carefiil,  in  giTing  food  in  this  way,  not  to  give  a 
lazge  quantity  ftt  onoei,  as  yon  tiiereby  ran  the  ri^  of  making  the 
patient  sick. 

An  important  question,  as  regards  the  general  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens,  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  bleed,  either  gencndly  or  locally,  in  such  cases!  Upon  this  point 
practical  men  are  pretty  well  agreed,  that  bleeding  is  a  bad  and  highly 
dangerous  practice;  and  both  reason  and  experience  combine  in  supjMurt 
of  this  opinion.  For  in  this  delirium  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  blood  by  increase  of  its  water  and  a  diminution  of 
its  colouring  matter:  and  we  know  that  under  a  bleeding  system  this 
tendency  becomes  augmented,  and  so  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the 
brain  increased  and  perpetuated.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  which  would  warrant  us  in  blood-letting;  for  we 
have  it  ascertained  ou  the  most  incontestable  eyidence  that  th^re  is  no 
inflammation  or  congestion  to  combat  by  such  means.  Again,  ex- 
perience shows  that  bleeding  is  followed  by  unsatisfiictory  results.  If 
yon  bleed  in  violent  delirium,  you  generally  add  foel  to  the  fire,  and 
you  increase  the  violence  of  the  delirium;  unless,  indeed,  you  take 
away  so  much  blood  as  to  produce  extreme  prostration,  which  des- 
troys the  force  of  the  patient,  and  from  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  rally. 

In  fine,  in  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
which  you  will  meet  with  in  practice,  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  it 
upon  you,  that  the  most  important  point  is  to  uphold  the  strengtii  of 
tiie  patient,  in  which,  unless  you  can  succeed,  all  other  remedies  will 
useless.  In  conformation  of  this,  I  may  here  mention,  that  Dr.  Gerruxlt, 
of  Philadelphia,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Wood's  excellent  book  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  pursues  with  great  success  a  purely  stimulating  plan 
of  treatment  in  delirium  tremens,  to  which  alone  he  trusts;  he  gives  in 
all  cases,  an  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  brandy,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,,  according  to  circumstances;  and  by  following  this  plan  he  has 
reduced  the  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  large  hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia, from  one  in  eight,  to  one  in  thirty-nine.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant statistical  £a«t  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  affords  valuable  support  to  the  advice  I  have  given  you.  X  am  not, 
however,  prepared  to  trust  to  this  treatment  alone,  nor  to  give  up  the 
use  of  opium  and  of  other  remedies. 

In  some  cases  of  delirium  tremens  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
a  comatose  state,  which  you  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with.  In  such 
cases,  the  rule  to  uphold  the  powers  of  the  patient  as  much  as  possible 
applies  equally  with  the  others;  but  it  is  plain  that  you  will  have  to 
give  up  the  use  of  opium  and  all  other  sedatives,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  coma. 

Delirium  e  potv. — Let  me  now  speak  of  the  treatment  of  cases 
suffering  from  the  delirium  e  potu,  a  state  which,  we  have  seen,  is  iu 
many  respects  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  true  delirium  ti^e- 
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mens.  A  parentis  brought  into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  violent 
delirium,  talkative,  perhaps  singing  or  hollowing,  and  requiring  consider- 
able restraint  to  hold  him  down;  and  we  find,  on  inquiring,  that  he 
has  been  drinking;  and  we  have  evidence  of  that  in  the  odour  of  alcohol 
from  his  breath.  The  long  continuance  of  this  state  leads  to  coma. 
Now  in  these  cases,  which  are  examples  of  direct  poisoning  by  alcohol, 
the  great  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  promote  the  elimination  of  the 
poison  without  unduly  depressing  the  vital  powers.  This  may  best  be 
done  by  emetics,  purgatives,  and  sudorifics.  You  would  give  emetics, 
if  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  alcohol  still  in  the  stomachy 
or  indigested  food.  Nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  are  useful  in 
reducing  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  in  promoting  free  diapho- 
resis. It  must  be  in*  cases  of  this  kind,  and  not  in  those  of  true 
delirium  tremens,  that  croton  oil  has  been,  as  I  have  heard,  used  with 
great  success  by  some  practitioners  in  the  country;  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  it  myself.  It  may  be  that  such  a  practice  would  tell  well 
in  the  mixed  cases. 

A  sudden  splash  upon  the  head,  and  face,  and  chest,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water  often  exercises  a  decidedly  sedative  influence;  but 
if  this  fails,  you  need  not  have  the  same  difficulty  about  using  mechan- 
ical restraint  in  this  as  in  the  cases  of  true  delirium  tremens;  and  then 
you  will  find  it  useful  to  keep  cold  well  applied  to  the  head. 

In  these  cases  local  bleeding  may  be  sometimes  practised  with  advan- 
tage; but  it  should  always  be  tried  with  caution,  and  you  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  poison  of  alcohol-  is  apt,  when  given  largely  and 
quickly,  to  leave  behind  it  a  state  of  depression,  which  bleeding  is  apt 
to  increase.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a  highly  irritable  state  of 
stomach,  due  to  a  state  of  mucous  membrane  which  is  probably  inflam- 
matory, and  brought  on  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  alcohol.  When 
this  is  the  case,  of  course  you  will  not  give  such  remedies  as  tartar 
emetic,  but  you  will  direct  your  treatment  to  the  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach.  Counter-irritation  by  mustard  to  the  epigastrium;  ice  or  iced 
water  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  quantities;  cold  drinks;  prussic 
acid, — will  very  generally  succeed.  If  these  means  fail,  then  try  leech- 
ing the  epigastrium,  morphia  and  creosote,  effervescing  draughts  with 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia;  and  it  is  very  important  to  keep  up  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels,  which  may  best  be  done  by  small  and  often 
repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  water,  which  of 
themselves  tend  to  relieve  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach. 

In  cases  where  the  true  delirium  tremens  is  complicated  with  the 
delirium  e  potu  coming  on  after  a  debauch,  we  must  endeavour  to 
restore  the  balance  of  nutrition  in  order  to  cure  the  delirium  tremens, 
and  also  apply  the  proper  remedies  to  relieve  the  delirium  e  potu; 
we  must,  in  fact,  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  forms  of 
treatment. 

[In  all  cases  of  delirium  connected  with  pneumonia.  Dr.  Todd  advises 
the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and  Id  illustration  of  this  subject,  he 
relates  two  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  this  symptom  occurred,  which 
were  thus  successfully  treated;  and  although  the  delirium  in  the  second 
case  did  not  go  beyond  a  slight  wandering  at  nighty  yet  he  attributes  the 
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ibnost  total  absence  of  it  to  the  &ct  that  the  stiinxilants  were  early 
and  freely  administered.  Passing  on  to  the  delirium  of  bronchitis.  Dr. 
Todd  oonldnnes:] 

The  delmnm  of  bronchitis  should  be  dealt  with  in  every  way  as  the 
delirium  of  pneumonia.  Depression  of  the  vital  powers  fJEkvours  the  oc- 
currence of  delirium;  and  bronchitis  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  de- 
pressing disease.  If  therefore,  you  should  be  attempting  to  cut  short 
the  inflammation  in  a  case  of  bronchitis  by  active  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, you  may  look  upon  the  oecurrenoe  of  delirium  as  the  signal  for 
you  to  alter  your  treatment,  and  to  adopt  a  stimulating  plan.  There  is 
a  great  tendency  in  the  delirium  of  bronchitis  and  of  pneumonia  to  pass 
into  coma;  and,  unless  prompt  means  are  adopted  by  the  physician,  the 
patient  dies.  This  tendency  to  coma  is  certainly  greater  when  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  have  been  used.  When  coma  comes  on,  you  must  not 
relax  in  giving  support;  indeed,  the  failure  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  heart's 
action  may  induce  you  to  be  more  active  in  the  administration  of  stim- 
ulants: but,  in  addition  to  this,  you  will  probably  find  great  benefit 
from  free  counter-irritation,  by  mustard  or  blister,  or  both,  to  the  back 
of  the  neck;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  shave  the  head,  and  apply  a 
blister  to  the  scalp. 

Sometimes  but  very  rarely,  the  coma  coming  on  suddenly  in  this  way 
may  arise  from  a  sudden  efiusion  of  blood  upon  or  into  the  brain. 

Mheumatic  and  goutif  delirium. — I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
treatment  of  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  forms  of  delirium. 

Rheumatic  delirium  generally  comes  on  suddenly  in  the  course  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  is  frequently  coincident  with  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis. I  say  it  is  coincident  with  the  cardiac  affection,  and  not 
necessarily  related  to  it  as  effect  to  cause;  because  the  amount  of  severity 
of  the  delirium  bears  no  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation; 
for  we  may  have  slight  peri-  or  endocarditis  with  severe  delirium,  or  we 
may  have  sligbt  delirium  with  extensive  inflammation  of  the  heart;  and 
we  know  well  that  the  eardiac  inflammation  often  exists  without  the 
delirium.  <^he  severity  of  the  delirium  is,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  debility  of  the  patient.  When  you  have  a  very  watery  state  of  the 
blood,  or  where  the  blood  is  deficient  in  colouring  matter,  and  when, 
also,  perhaps,  the  blood  is  much  charged  with  the  rheumatic  poison, 
you  have  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  delirium. 

The  rheumatic  delirium  undoubtedly  occurs  more  frequently  in  those 
eases  of  rheumatie  fever  which  have  been  treated  by  bleeding;  and 
probably  because  bleeding  makes  the  blood  watery,  and  diminishes  its 
red  particles.  When  I  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  in  every  case  of 
rheumatic  fever,  as  I  used  to  do  some  years  ago,  a  much  larger  portion 
of  my  patients  were  attacked  with  delirium  than  now,  when  I  never 
bleed  in  this  disease:  indeed,  now  I  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  a  case 
of  this  form  of  delirium  to  show  vou. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  asked  to  see  a  patient  who  had  been 
labouring  under  rheumatic  fever,  and  who  has  suddenly  become  delirious, 
with  or  without  difficulty  of  breathing.  From  what  you  now  know  of 
the  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  you  would  at  once  examine  the  state 
of  the  heart,  whether  there  were  any  symptoms  referable  to  that  organ 
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or  not.  Let  na  sappoee  that  you  find,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  you 
will  do,  a  rubbing  sound,  showing  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  or  a 
bellows  sound,  indicative  of  valvular  disease  or  of  extreme  anssmia. 
What  are  you  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  The  patient  is  quite  delirious, 
tosses  about  the  bed-€loihes,  talks  wildly,  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
will  not  be  restrained. 

Although  there  is  inflammation  of  the  heart  here,  and  none  of  the 
brain,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  the  symptom  which  demands  most  ur- 
gently Vour  first  attention  is  the  delirium;  and  that  whatever  may  be  your 
theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the  delirium  to  the  affection  of  the  heart,  the 
interests  of  your  patient  demand  the  instant  adoption  of  means  to  quiet 
the  state  of  excitement  into  which  he  has  passed.  Important  and  se- 
rious as  is  the  affection  of  the  heart,  as  compared  with  the  delirium,  it 
is  just  now  of  no  moment;  for  if  the  delirium  be  allowed  to  continue, 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  patient  dying  suddenly  from  exhaustion. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  opium  a  remedy  equally  applicable 
to  the  cardiac,  as  well  as  to  the  cerebral  affection.  In  these  cases  you 
must  give  opium  to  produce  sleep,  just  as  you  would  do  in  traumatic 
delirium  or  in  delirium  tremens.  Opium  thus  given  will  quiet  not  only 
the  brain,  but  the  heart  also;  and  it  up  doubt  exercises  a  fovouiable  in- 
fluence on  tiie  inflamed  serous  membrane  likewise,  checking  the  spread 
of  inflammation  and  promoting  its  resolution. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  find  it  useful  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  to  promote  a  free  discharge  from  the  blistered 
surface.  But  avoid  bleeding,  whether  general  or  topical,  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  patient  through  without  untoward  symptoms,  and  reserve  all 
other  depressing  treatment  until  the  symptoms  of  delirium  have  passed 
away.  During  delirium  you  must  also  be  careful  to  administer  support* 
because  the  very  existence  of  delirium  makes  great  calls  on  the  i>oweTB 
of  the  patient,  and  he  therefore  requires  to  be  freely  supplied  with  nu- 
tritious matt(^  easy  of  digestion,  and  with  stimulants.  You  need  not  be 
deterred  from  giving  opium,  and  administering  support  and  stimulants, 
by  the  fear  lest  such  treatoient  should  increase  the  cardiac  inflammation; 
the  experience  of  many  cases  convinces  me  that  under  this  plan  the 
heart  becomes  less  irritaUe,  the  pulse  slower,  and  the  cardiae  inflamma- 
tion becoines  circumscribed,  and  it  tends  to  terminate  by  resolution  or 
adhesion  rather  than  by  the  effusion  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  ff 
yon  p^sist  in  an  antiphlogistic  plan,  you  keep  up  or  increase  delirium, 
you  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  effusion  is  apt  to  take  place 
into  the  pericardium,  whereby  the  heart's  action  may  become  seriously 
impeded. 

If  this  treatment  be  commenced  early,  and  pursued  effectually,  it  is 
rare  indeed  for  the  patient  to  go  wrong. 

[Little  need  be  said  on  the  delirium  accompanying  acute  gout,  as  the 
remarks  upon  the  rheumatic  form  apply  also  to  it;  but  as  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  pass  into  coma,  we  must  not  be  so  ready  to  administer 
opium  as  in  the  rheumatic  affection,  but  wait  and  observe  if  there  is  any 
marked  tendency  to  coma.] 

7^  defiriutn  of  erysipelas. — The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  call 
jomr  attention  is  the  mode  of  treating  the  delirium  of  erysipelas.    I  know 
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no  diaease  ihe  pathology  and  treatment  of  wldch  are  more  worthy  uf  the 
tsareful  consideration  of  the  practical  physician  or  snrgeon  than  erysipelajB, 
as  it  is  a  malady  of  very  fii^quent  occurrence,  and  very  severe  and  de- 
Btractive  in  its  nature.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  delirium 
of  erysipelas  involves  the  consideration  of  the  treatm^it  of  erysipelas 
itself.  I  refer  here  of  course  particularly  to  the  idiopathic  erysipelas, 
which  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  ph3rsiciAn;  but  the  remarks  I 
have  to  make  will  apply  equally  to  the  phl^pnonous  form  which  you 
will  meet  with  in  the  sui^^ical  wards,  for  the  two  forms  of  the  dis^&se 
are  of  essentially  the  same  nature. 

Let  me  b^in  by  stating  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
view  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  and  the  mo^t  consonant  with  its  clinical 
history.  Erysipelas  is  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
a  morbid  poison,  generated  in  the  body  under  certain  circumstances,  or 
derived  from  another  individual  affected  with  the  disease.  A  patient 
who  has  received  an  injury  may  generate  the  poison  of  erysipelas  in  his 
own  person  by  exposure  to  certain  deleterious  influences;  or  he  may, 
under  similar  circumstances,  generate  this  poison  in  his  own  body,  even 
when  he  has  not  received  any  wound,  in  which  case  we  call  the  erysipe- 
las idiopathic.  Or  whether  wounded  or  not,  he  may  imbibe  the  poison 
from  some  one  labouring  under  the  disease,  even  without  actual  contact. 

The  poison  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of  measles,  of  small-pox,  of  scarlet 
fever,  &c.,  has  its  special  habitat, — that  is,  it  shows  a  proneness  to 
affect  certain  tissues  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  and  it  attacks  specially 
the  skin  and  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  affect- 
ing the  throat  first,  and  travelling  outwards  to  the  skin;  at  other  times 
taking  the  contrary  course.  This  poison  produces  other  effects  than 
mere  cutaneous  inflammation;  its  introduction  into  the  blood  causes  a 
fever  of  a  very  depressing  nature,  and  this  amount  of  depression  bears 
no  constant  ration  to  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation.  A 
laj^  dose  of  this  poison  may  kill  a  patient  in  a  few  hours,  causing  at 
the  same  time  only  very  trifling  local  disturbance,  such  as  a  trifling  red- 
ness of  the  throat.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  requires  many  days 
for  its  elimination,  during  which  time  the  patient  exhibits  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Like  the  other  morbid  poisons  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  poison  of 
erysipelas  exhibits  secondary  and  tertiary  effects:  secondary  effects  in  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  in  parts 
which  may  not  have  been  affected  by  the  cutaneous  inflammation;  and 
tertiary  effects  in  chronic  inflammation  and  induration  of  various  glands, 
and  the  deposition  of  scrofulous  matter. 

What  is  the  most  reasonable  and  the  best  treatment  of  erysipelas? 
have  we  any  means  of  eradicating  the  poison  by  a  bold  stroke  at  the  on- 
set of  the  disease?  Slight  cases, — or,  in  other  words,  cases  which  have 
imbibed  only  a  small  dose  of  the  poison — will  quickly  recover,  with 
little  or  no  medical  treatment;  and  such  cases,  when  treated  early  by  a 
bold  antiphlogistic  measure,  will  appear  to  have  been  cut  short.  But,  in 
the  minority  of  cases,  when  a  large  dose  of  the  poison  has  been  imbibed. 
I  believe  that  the  disease  must  pass  through  a  certain  course,  that  tlie 
poison  will  produce  its  specific  effects,  and  that  the  principal  business  of 
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the  practitioner  is  to  uphold  the  powers  of  the  patient  so  as  to  limit  as 
much  as  possible  the  destructive  influence  of  the  poison.  In  such  a  caae 
you  can  no  more  think  of  extracting  the  poison  by  some  active  stroke  of 
treatment,  than  you  can  think  of  eradicating  the  poison  of  small-pox  or 
scarlet  fever  under  similar  circumstances.  Any  one  who  would,  now-a- 
days,  think  of  such  a  thing  in  these  maladies,  would  be  set  down  as 
having  lost  his  senses.  We  have  no  means  of  extracting  the  poison;  we 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  guide  our  patient  through  the  various 
stages  of  the  fever  it  excites,  into  port,  or  we  must  find  some  antidote 
for  it,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  may  counteract  its  de- 
pressing and  destructive  efifects. 

There  is  no  treatment  which  appears  to  me  to  be  so  generally  appli* 
cable  and  so  safe  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  as  that  which  we  call  the  stimu- 
lating treatment — by  support  by  means  of  nutritious  food  in  the  liquid 
form,  and  by  bark,  or  ammonia,  or  chloric  ether;  nor  is  there  anything 
which  seems,  in  some  cases  most  strikingly,  to  act  so  much  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  erysipelatous  poison,  as  alcohol,  given  either  as  brandy  or 
wine,  or  beer,  but  more  especially  as  the  first. 

In  all  cases  of  erysipelas,  then,  my  practice  is  first  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  when  necessary,  by  such  means  as  will  not  occasion  any  undue 
depression,  and  then  to  give  nutritious  food,  easily  digestible,  with  sti- 
mulants, as  brandy  or  wine.  I  adjust  the  quantity  of  these  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  keeping,  however,  to  this  rule — ^namely, 
to  give  small  quantities  very  frequently,  and  at  short  intervals,  rather 
than  larger  quantities  administered  occasionally.  This  is,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  the  staple  of  my  treatment:  to  it  I  add  such  medicines  as 
ammonia,  bark,  &c. ;  but  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  or  the  patient  op- 
poses or  is  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  so  many  things,  I  prefer 
giving  up  the  drugs  and  trusting  to  food  and  brandy  only. 

Patients  treated  in  this  way  from  the  beginning  do  not  often  become 
violently  delirious.  When  delirium  sets  in  in  erysipelas,  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  our  patient  wants  more  support  and  more  stimulus; 
and  the  more  quickly  and  freely  you  give  them  under  such  circumstances, 
the  sooner  you  will  subdue  the  delirium.  If  freely  given  jus{  at  the 
beginning  of  the  delirium,  you  may  check  it  completely.  Of  this  I  had 
a  remarkable  example  last  summer,  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  a  robust 
man,  who  came  to  town  with  his  family  to  see  the  lions.  He  caught 
cold,  as  he  thought,  from  sitting  one  hot  day,  with  a  north-east  wind, 
near  an  open  window  in  an  omnibus.  That  evening  he  had  a  severe 
rigor,  and  vomited.  I  saw  him  soon  after,  and  found  some  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  spreading  outwards  on  the  skin.  I 
immediately  suspected  erysipelas,  and  the  next  day  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cions, as  the  redness  had  extended  over  the  nose.  He  was  moderately 
purged,  and  to  his  surprise  I  allowed  him  two  or  three  glasses  of  port 
wine  at  once.  Under  this  treatment  he  seemed  to  go  on  well  for  a 
couple  of  days.  One  night  I  was  led  almost  by  accident  to  visit  him  at 
a  very  late  hour;  and  to  my  surprise  he  was  looking  strange,  talking 
rather  wildly,  and  wanting  to  get  up  and  go  out.  I  immediately  called 
for  the  brandy  bottle,  and  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  it,  which  seemed  to 
quiet  him;  and  I  left  instructions  with  the  nurse  to  give  him  smaller 
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quantities  at  short  intervals  through  the  night.  Next  morning  I  found 
that  he  had  slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  the 
delirium  had  completely  ceased. 

In  cases  which  show  a  tendency  to  coma,  it  is  often  advisable  to  shave 
the  head  and«,pply  blisters  freely  to  the  acaXp  or  back  of  the  neck.  Nor 
need  you  be  deterred  from  applying  blisters,  by  the  fear  lest  the  blistered 
Bur&ce  should  become  the  seat  of  new  erysipelas.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  give  opium  in  the  delirium  of  erysipelas,  unless  the  delirium 
is  decidedly  of  the  active  and  wakeful  kind;  on  the  whole,  however,  the 
other  narcotics,  as  henbane,  camphor,  hop,  are  safer  than  opium. 

The  stimulating  treatment  in  erysipelas  not  only  saves  the  patient 
£rom  delirium,  or  cuts  it  short  when  it  appears,  but  it  shortens  the  pe- 
riod of  convalescence,  and,  what  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  diminish 
the  tendency  to  secondary  deposits.  We  have  had  many  cases  in  the 
hospital  which  exemplify  this  remark.  You  may  recollect  a  very  severe 
case  of  erysipelas  last  winter  in  Lonsdale  ward:  the  patient  was  quite 
delirious,  and  there  was  afterwards  a  tendency  to  coma;  nevertheless, 
this  patient  quickly  recovered,  and  had  no  secondary  abscesses;  she  was 
treated  by  stimulants  from  the  beginning.  In  Augusta  ward,  also,  we 
bad  a  similar  case  about  the  same  time,  which  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  with  a  like  result.  The  clergyman's  case,  to  which  I  just  now  al- 
luded, afforded  another  example  of  the  absence  of  secondary  deposits 
under  stimulating  treatment,  although  the  erysipelas  extended  over  the 
whole  scalp.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  who  caught  the  disease  from 
him,  had  a  very  irritable  stomach,  and  could  not  take  stimulants;  and 
she  had  an  abscess  in  one  of  the  upper  eyelids.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  whom  I  attended  in  the  spring,  along  with  Mr.  Bowman,  with 
severe  erysipelas,  there  was  no  secondary  abscesses;  she  was  treated  by 
brandy  and  nourishment  from  the  be^ning;  and  I  could  enumerate 
seversd  other  instances  in  which  this  desirable  result  followed  the  stimu- 
lating treatment. 

Now  and  then  it  will  happen  that  an  erysipelatous  patient  will  rapidly 
become  comatose,  and  die  in  spite  of  all  out  remedies.  There  was  a 
man  in  Sutherland  ward  a  short  time  ago,  affected  with  erysipelas,  who 
appeared  going  on  very  well  for  some  time,  but  suddenly  he  became 
comatose,  and  died,  and  we  could  not  make  out  any  reason  for  his  death. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  that  I  can  offer  of  the  sudden  change 
for  the  worse  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  cases,  is  derived  from  the 
well-known  tendency  they  have  to  form  pus,  which,  accumulating  at 
some  point,  may  find  its  way  through  the  ulcerated  coats  of  some  small 
vein,  and  thus  enter  the  circulation,  producing  coma  and  complete 
prostration. 

[Dr.  Todd  declines  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  treatment  of 
delirium  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  as  it  is  in  all  essential  points  the 
same  as  that  of  erysipelas,  and  requires  the  same  guidance  in  its 
management] 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  delirium  of  typhus 
fever.  In  all  low  forms  of  fever  delirium  frequently  manifests  itself;  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever,  and  of  typhoid 
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fever  alao,  if  yon  ahooee  to  adopt  the  opinioD-  of  those  who  admit  the 
eiktenoe  of  two  diadnct  forms  of  diBMse:  the  one  a,  ferer  of  low  tn>e, 
charaqteriied  bj  a  teDdenc;  to  alceratioa  of  Pejei's  glands  and  diarrhoea 
— tJia  tgphMdJatr;  the  odier,  the  true  lyphut,  a  coutagionB  disease,  with 
brown  tongue,  great  proeteatioD,  and  withont  the  tendenaj  to  diHirhoeft. 
This  IB  not  the  time  to  discusa  the  qnestion  whether  two  anch  distinct 
forms  of  fever  reallj  do  exist.  I  most  content  myself  with  naing  the 
term  tnihoid  delirium  generioallT;  for  in  both  states  of  fever  we  meet 
with  delirium  of  the  same  character,  which  requires  the  saois  kind  of 
treatment,  but  we  notice  it  under  the  two  following  forms: — 

1st.  Delirium  of  the  low  and  muttering  kind,  in  whieh  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  constantly  mntterii^  to  himself,  apparently  unconsdoiis 
of  wliat  ia  going  on  arouiul  him,   but  capable  of  being  roused  bj  loud 

2iidly.  Delirium  of  the  active  kind,  in  which  the  patient.b  very  reat- 
lesa,  wakeful,  talkative,  wanting  to  get  up,  and  requiring  careful  watdi- 
ing,  and  perhaps  restraint. 

Wh«i  the  delirium  is  of  the  active  and  wakeful  kind,  it  generally 
comes  on  quite  suddenly;  but  the  low  form  of  delirium,  which  is  the  most 
common,  come  on  very  gradually,  being  first  notsced  perhaps  at  night  as 
a  slight  wandering,  then  the  next  night  beooming  more  marked  in  its 
characters,  and  afterwards  coatinuing  through  both  day  and  night. 

How  delirium  in  fever,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  a  very  serious  symp- 
tom, and  demands  the  closest  attention  from  the  practitioner.  Its  oecur- 
renoe  generally  denotes  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  it  ia 
of  itaelf  oalciJated  to  ioereaae  eihaustion,  especially  if  the  delirium  ba 
of  the  active  kind. 

In  considenDg  the  treatment  of  the  delirium  of  typhus,  we  shall  do 
well  to  look  a  little  into  the  nature  of  typlius  fever  itaelf,  as  in  a  former 
lecture  1  referred  to  the  chief  points  in  the  nature  of  erysipelas  while 
discussing  the  treatment  of  the  delirium  which  accompanies  tbdt  dis- 
ease. Typhns  fever,  then,  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a  Bpeclal  morbid  poison,  capable  of  being  generated 
in  the  human  body,  and  of  being  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  although  possibly  this  may  not  be  the  only  way  in  which  the 
poison  may  be  propt^ted.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  produced  by 
the  imbibition  of  the  poison  varies  much  in  different  cases,  depending 
upon  the  dose  of  the  poison  which  has  been  imbibed,  and  perhaps,  also, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  imbibition,  and  like- 
vise  upon  the  nature  of  tiie  poison  itself;  for  doubtless  this  may  vary  at 
difierent  times,  and  so  give  rise  to  that  variety  in  the  nature  of  different 

The  morbid  poison  is  chminated  from  the 

>f  a  very  depressing  kind, 
lated,  or  its  influence  ai- 
0  in  the  blood, 
typhus  fever  which  is  most 
be  true,  we  can  scarcely 
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expect  tliat  any  means  we  can  devise  will  cat  short  the  fever,  or  rapidly 
elmunate  the  poison  from  the  system.  We  must  deal  with  the  disease 
as  we  would  with  erysipelas,  scarlet-feTer,  ssudl-pox,  and  support  oxa 
patient  while  the  fever  runs  its  coinse,  guarding  him  as  much  as  we  cui 
against  the  destractive  influence  of  the  poiscm.  And  as  this  ixnson  is 
apt  to  cause  great  depression,  the  chief  business  of  the  practitioner  will 
be  to  devise  the  best  means  of  opposing  this  depressing  influence.  This 
may  be  best  done  by  giving  food,  of  a  nutritious  kind,  in  such  a  way  as 
may  be  most  easily  digested,  and  will  occasion  the  least  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  administer 
stimulants,  and  I  think  that  it  is  uuwise  to  postpone  this  part  of  the 
treatment  long;  on  the  contrary,  I  prefer  giving  stimulants  earfy,  as,  by 
80  doing,  the  necessity  for  giving  them  largely  is  generally  avoided. 
Throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  the  fever,  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  good  nursing,  and  by 
instant  attention  to  every  want.  He  should  never  be  sufiered  to  do 
anything  for  himself,  nor  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed;  he  must  be  raised 
or  turned  in  bed  when  necessary,  and  he  must  be  fed  as  you  would  an 
infiemt.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  these  apparently 
trivial  matters  in  the  management  of  so  serious  a  malady  as  tyi^us 
fever.  Many  a  patient  has  lost  Ms  life  for  want  of  these  necessary  atten^ 
tions, — either  from  the  culpable  neglect  of  them  on  the  part  of  attendants 
and  nurses,  or  from  his  inability  to  obtain  them. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined  we  should  give  a  purgative  which  will  act 
very  mildly,  or  they  should  be  opened  by  enema;  and,  in  giving  medi- 
dne  for  the  bowels,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  danger  there  is  in 
all  these  cases  of  the  supervention  of  a  troublesome  and  debilitatiBg 
diarrhoea.  It  never  can  be  necessary  in  typhus  fever  to  purge,  or  to  do 
more  than  keep  the  bowels  in  such  an  open  state  as  will  assist  digestion. 

In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  Foyer's  glands  to  be  afifect^  with 
ulceration,  strong  purgatives  may  do  great  mischi^,  by  increasing  the 
inflammation,  and  perhaps  exciting  ulceration,  which  may  end  in  per- 
foration of  the  intestine,  and  fatal  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
not  only  to  promote  the  digestive  powers  and  the  due  absorption  of  the 
food,  but  also  because,  if  the  secretians  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bowels,  they  will  themselves  excite  irritation,  and  interfere  with  the  due 
elimination  of  the  poison. 

All  men  of  experience  agree  that  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  uphold 
the  strength  in  typhus  fever,  but  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
this  object.  Some  only  give  nutritions  food,  oUiers  think  it  necessary  to 
combine  stimulants  with  it.  My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  con* 
dusion  that  stimulantB  are  necessary  in  the  vast  minority  of  cases.  I  have 
never  seen  any  ill  effects  arise  from  the  early  administration  of  stimu- 
lants; and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  use  of  them  had  been  too  long  delayed.  Moreover,  this  £Act  weighs 
much  with  me  in  inducing  me  to  give  stimulants  early, — ^namely,  that  if 
a  patient  seem  over-stimulated,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pull  him  down, 
and  that  pretty  quickly;  but  if  he  be  insufficiently  supported  and  stimu- 
lated, it  is  often  of  extreme  difficulty  to  build  him  up:  kic  labor,  hoc 
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opta  est.  And  vitli  reference  to  the  administration  of  stimulants^  I 
have  only  to  repeat  the  rules  which  I  gave  you  on  former  occasions.  Do 
not  give  large  quantities  at  a  time;  do  not  embarrass  the  patient,  but 
begin  with  snudl  quantities  frequently  repeated.  Give  wine  first,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  change  to  brandy,  or  some  other  spirit.  Chloric 
eether  is  one  of  the  best  medicinal  stimulants:  it  may  be  given  in  half- 
drachm  doses  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary, 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  five  or  six  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  typhus  fever.  If,  now,  we  find  that  delirium  sets  in  in  the  course  of 
the  fever,  what  is  to  be  done?  Ought  this  to  lead  us  to  alter  in  any 
way  our  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  adopt  new  and  different  measures? 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  delirium,  we  must,  I  think,  deal  with  it 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  fever,  and  view  it  as  an  indication  of  a  more 
depressed  state  of  the  system  calling  for  an  increased  amount  of  stimu* 
lants,  or  a  change  in  the  nature  of  them,  and  for  greater  diligence  in  the 
administration  of  nutritious  food. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  local  treatment  directed  to  the  head  when 
delirium  comes  on  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever?  Nothing  is  more  cer* 
tain  than  that  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  typhus  fever,  not 
even  when  delirium  occurs:  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  active  local 
measures  on  this  account.  Some  years  ago  a  theory  was  put  forward  by 
a  distinguished  physician  of  this  town  which  ascribed  typhus  fever  to 
inflammation  of  the  brain;  and  this  gained  some  support  from  the  &ct, 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain  frequently  takes  on  the  characters  of 
typhus  fever,  as  was  the  case  in  a  patient  whose  history  I  related  to  you 
in  a  former  lecture.  But  the  experience  of  nearly  all  practical  men  in 
all  countries  tends  to  show  that  there  is  no  connection  between  typhus 
fiever  and  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

You  will  say,  however^  that,  though  there  is  no  inflammation  there 
may  be  congestion.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  case ;  but  the  congestion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  brain:  it  is  only  part  of  a  general  congestion  which  afiects 
the  capillary  system  of  the  whole  body,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  typhus  poison  in  the  blood,  wMch  weakens  the  forces  by  which  the 
blood  is  moved  in  that  system  of  vessels^  To  relieve  this  congestion, 
therefore,  ought  we  to  resort  to  local  depletion?  Upon  this  point  you 
must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  bearing 
in  mind  that  in  so  enfeebled  a  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  the  mere 
taking  away  of  blood  is  seldom  of  much  use.  What  is  most  needed 
under  these  circumstances  is  something  to  stimulate  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, so  as  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  blood,  which  tends  to  stagnate  in 
the  fine  blood-vessels.  Now  for  this  purpose  the  application  of  blisters 
to  the  shaven  scalp  is  most  useful;  and  you  will  often  find  it  a  better 
plan  to  apply  several  small  blisters  to  different  parts  of  the  scalp  in 
succession,  than  to  apply  one  large  one.  Sometimes,  however,  you  will 
not  have  time  to  wait  for  this  process;  the  patient  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  coma,  or  is  actively  delirious,  and  at  the  same  time  his  strength  is 
rapidly  on  the  wane.  When  this  is  the  case  you  must  apply  one  large 
blister  all  over  the  scalp;  and  you  will  find  Br.  Corrigan's  plan  a  very 
good  one — namely,  to  cut  the  blister  plaster  into  strips,  and  to  lay  them 
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over  the  scalp  as  you  would  strap  a  man's  leg,  so  as  to  bring  the  blister- 
ing material  into  contact  with  the  scalp  at  every  point. 

If  you  should  see  any  clear  reasons  for  taking  away  blood,  you  may 
best  gain  your  object  by  having  it  done  by  expert  cupping  from  the  tem- 
ples. The  rapid  application  of  tiie  well-exhausted  cupping-glass  may  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  capillary  circulation,  and  promote  the  flow  of  blood 
through  it. 

When  the  delirium  is  of  the  r^tless  and  wakeful  form,  are  we  to  give 
opium  ?  As  a  general  rule,  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  of 
opium  in  typhus  fever.  We  know  that  opium  tends  to  produce  the 
same  effects  as  the  typhoid  poison — namely,  to  &vour  capillary  con- 
gestion; therefore,  by  giving  opium,  we  should  only  aggravate  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  typhoid  state.  There  is  another  reason  why  opium 
should  not  be  administered  in  fever — namely,  that  it  tends  to  clog  up 
the  secretions,  and  so  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  morbid  poison, 
which  is  an  object  we  are  desirous  of  promoting.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
state  of  congestion  is  not  obvious,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  not 
Yerj  low,  I  have  seen  the  very  best  effects  derived  from  the  administra- 
tion of  one  or  two  doses  of  opium  well  timed. 

Yon  will  often  find  it  necessary  and  most  useful  to  gite  opium  by 
enema  in  those  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  often  occur  in  typhus,  or,  if  you 
will,  in  typhoid  fever.  This  is  a  practice  which  I  always  follow,  and 
with  the  best  results,  never  to  allow  the  diarrhoea  to  get  ahead,  but  to 
keep  it  down  by  the  frequent  administration  of  small  enemata  of  starch, 
sometimes,  if  the  diarrhoea  be  urgent,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
with  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium.  Dr.  Oorrigan, 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  fever  in  Dublin,  states 
that  the  application  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  temple 
is  often  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  sleep;  and  he  was  first  led  to  adopt 
this  practice  by  observing  that  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
was  followed  by  sleep  in  some  cases.  Dr.  Graves  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  advantages  of  combining  tartar  emetic  with  opium;  he  says 
that  the  antimony  prevents  the  too  narcotic  effects  of  the  opium,  whilst 
the  junction  of  opium  with  antimony  promotes  the  sedative  influence  of 
the  latter,  and  guards  the  system  against  its  depressing  power. 

Are  we  to  be  deterred  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium  from  the  con- 
tinued use  of  stimulants  ?  The  mere  occurrence  of  delirium  need  not  de- 
ter you  from  the  continued  use  of  stimulants:  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
cases  it  should  incite  you  to  give  them  more  freely,  in  larg^  and  more 
frequent  doses.  But  in  all  cases  their  influence  upon  the  pulse  will 
serve  you  as  a  useful  guide;  and  if  you  find  that  under  stimulants  the 
pulse  does  not  quicken^  but  improves  in  quality,  and  more  especially  if 
it  diminishes  in  frequency,  you  may  conlinue  the  use  of  stimulants. 

[Dr.  Todd  now  speaks  of  epileptic  delirium.  It  is  met  with  in  per- 
sons who  may  or  may  not  have  had  fits  previously,  or  it  may  come  on 
before  or  after  the  fits,  and  may,  no  doubt,  be  mistaken  for,  and  con- 
founded with,  acute  mania  and  phrenitis.  It  highly  important  that  it 
should  be  truly  diagnosed,  both  by  negative  and  positive  evidence.  The 
history  and  absence  of  certain  obvious  phenomena,  will  denote  that 
it  is  neither  erysipelatous,  typhoid,  pneumonic,  nor  rheumatic;  and  the 
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absence  of  certain  other  symptoms,  as  pain  in  the  head,  BictneBR,  sing- 
gish  pulse,  and  non-existence  of  the  tendency  to  coma,  will  show  that 
there  is  no  iniammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Besides  which^ 
we  most  ascertain  that  it  is  not  delirium  tremens,  or  connected  wiUi  hya- 
teria.  If  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  these,  it  is  most  probable  it 
will  be  epil^tic,  and  we  must  then  look  for  the  various  positiTe  signs  to 
proTC  it.] 

The  paroxysm  of  delirium  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prolonged  epilep- 
tic fit.  It  is  a  fit  in  which  the  disturbance  of  cerebral  nutrition  is 
mainly  limited  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  In  the  ordinary  convul- 
sive fit,  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  affected  are  probably  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina  and  the  hemispheres:  in  the  delirious  fit,  without 
convuUions,  the  latter  parts  alone  are  affected.  In  some  of  the  milder 
eases  of  epileptic  disease  we  see  this  isolation  of  the  mental  affection 
and  of  the  convulsive  very  conspicuously.  Thus  we  observe  in  some 
cases  that  the  paroxysm  consists  only  in  a  momentary  loss  of  consdousness, 
from  which  the  patient  instantaneously  recovers;  while  in  others  it  con- 
sists  of  sudden  convulsive  starts  affecting  the  upper  or  lower  extremities, 
or  both,  and  which,  when  the  latter  are  affected,  are  sometimes  so  se- 
vere as  to  th^ow  the  patient  down.  Yet  in  many  of  these  the  patient 
retains  his  consciousness  perfectly  undisturbed.  You  have  examples  of 
both  of  these  states  now  in  the  hospital;  one  in  Sutherland  ward,  in  the 
man  whose  skin  was  darkened  by  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he 
took  before  his  admission.  This  man  has  the  smaller  fits  of  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, momentary  faintings,  of  which  he  will  sometimes  have  seve- 
ral in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  other  case  is  a  lad  of  Jewish  parents, 
who  has  the  convulsive  startings  to  a  very  great  extent,  sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  a  day,  and  frequently  with  great  violence;  but  he  as- 
sures us  that  never,  in  even  the  most  severe  of  them,  by  which  he  is 
thrown  down  with  violence,  does  he  lose  his  consciousness.  This  lad, 
however,  has  also  the  regular  and  fully  developed  fits,  but  not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

It  is  not,  then,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  you  may  have  a  short 
and  very  temporary  affection  of  the  intellect  and  consciousness,  you  may 
also  have  a  prolonged  affection  of  them,  constituting  the  epileptic  deli- 
rium, which  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  regular  fit,  or  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  regular  fit. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  no  one,  now-a-days,  will  pretend  that  we  have 
as  yet  discovered  any  mode  of  cutting  short  the  ordinary  epileptic  con- 
vulsive paroxysm.  Many  means  for  this  purpose  have  been  proposed; 
such  as  putting  salt  in  the  mouth,  pressure  on  the  carotids,  bleeding, 
splashing  with  cold  water,  but  none  have  been  followed  with  any  degree 
of  success  which  justifies  us  in  adopting  them.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
may  not,  if  you  fancy,  try  the  more  harmless  of  them,  such  as  the  salt, 
and  the  cold  water;  but  anything  which  interferes  witn  the  circulation  is 
dangerous,  and  must  not  be  tried  on  light  grounds. 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  (to  answer  the  question  which  I  just  now  pro- 
posed), that  we  have  any  sovereign  means  of  cutting  short  the  paroxysm 
of  epileptic  delirium;  and  therefore.  I  regret  to  say,  that  very  mucji  of 
the  advice  I  have  to  give  you  on  the  management  of  these  eases  must 


as 

lof  CBotkHM  to  jo«  as  to  vlia*  joao«(|^i  not  to  do^  nthflr  ihaa 
pootnre  instnictians  »  to  what  joa  must  do. 

We  haswcy  in  &ety  in  the  treatnient  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  guide  our 
patient  tiiioai^  a  prolonged  epikptie  fit;  to  support  lus  poweis  nntil 
die  excttement  of  the  paiozysm  passes  o£^  and  to  gnard  him  against 
injnty.  Time  is  the  great  ekmo&t  in  his  core,  and  ^e  clinical  history 
of  similar  cases  gives  ns  the  best  assoranee  that  the  paroxysm  will  in 
time,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  exhausted,  exhaust 
itoeH  Onr  treatment^  then,  mnst  be  munly  ampportwg  and  ea^pac- 
tOHt,  with  dne  attentun  to  the  ordinary  fonetions  of  the  digestive 


And  now  I  mnst  tell  yon  what  yon  oog^t  not  to  do. 

In  the  first  pboe,  as  we  have  the  most  aatisfiMtory  evidence  that 
these  is  no  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  these  eases,  yon  need  not  harass 
yonr  patient  by  tiie  onployment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Ton  mnst 
not  bleed  hun:  there  is  no  neoeestty  nor  demand  fi>r  this  practice:  it 
often  increases  the  violence  and  the  doration  of  the  ordinary  epileptic 
paroxysm,  and  it  also  tends  to  increase  and  prolong  the  delirium,,  as  it 
does  in  otiier  forms  of  deUrium.  Neither  is  it  advinble  to  bleed  locally, 
eithtt-  by  leeches  or  cupping, — or,  if  yon  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the 
solicitatians  of  friends,  take  caro  to  be  very  sparing  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  yon  take  away.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  and  slow,  stimulants 
are  not  required,  your  patient  will  be  better  without  them:  but  when 
the  pulse  is  weak,  vacillating,  irr^jular,  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
quidL  and  running,  then  stimulants  carofuUy  given  will  prove  advan- 
tageous. You  may  shave  the  head;  and,  if  it  be  hot,  apply  ,oold 
appUcaticms,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  depress  the  heart's  action. 
T^  will  give  the  patient  and  his  attendants  something  to  do,  and 
enable  yon  to  proceed  the  moro  comfortably  with  your  expectant  plan. 
Tou  may  likewise  apply  small  blisters  in  succession  to  the  scalp,  but  do 
so  without  initating  the  patient  much,  and  desist  immediately  if  it 
seem  to  have  that  effect.  The  moral  treatment  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  here,  as  in  many  cases  it  proves  of  great  benefit;  all  causes  of 
excitement  should  be  carefully  avoided.  As  to  restraint,  you  must 
^esxensise  the  rules  I  mentioned  in  speaking  of  delirium  tremens.  All 
means  must  be  taken  to  provent  the  patient  from  iiguring  himself;  but 
the  gentler  the  means  employed  (provided  they  be  effectual)  the  better. 
Upon  this  point  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  had  time,  to  read  to  you  some 
extracts  firom  Dr.  ConoUy's  valuable  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  acute 
mani%  published  in  the  '  Lancet';  but  I  advise  you  to  peruse  them 
for  yourselves — ^to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  wise 
and  humane  cautions  there  given  as  to  the  management  of  these 
cases. 

Sometimes  thero  is  extreme  wakefdness,  and  you  cannot  get  the  patient 
to  sleep.  .  What  are  you  to  do?  Avoid  opium,  generally  speaking:  if 
you  give  a- sedative  at  all,  let  it  be  hyosciamus  or  hop.  Sometimes  the 
cold  douche  or  the  shower-bath  prove  very  effectual  in  inducing  sleep. 
The  head  maybe  placed  out  of  bed,  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it  from 
a  height,  or  it  may  be  very  freely  sluiced  with  a  large  sponge.  I  have 
seen  chloroform  of  great  use  where  opium  had  utterly  failed:  but  you 
VOL.  xxn.  I 
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most  bear  in  mind  the  same  precantions  with  regard  to  its  use  as  to 
the  use  of  opium;  do  not  give  it  if  jou  can  do  without  it.  Any  other 
drugs  which  you  administer  should  he  of  the  tonic  kind,  of  wMch  the 
most  useful  are  the  metallic  tonics,  as  sine  and  iron,  or  yoa  may  giT^ 
bark  or  quinine. 

[In  speaking  of  the  general  treatment  of  coma,  Dr.  Todd  excludes  the 
apoplectic  coma;  that  is,  by  effused  blood;  or,  indeed,  pressure  produced 
in  any  other  manner  upon  the  brain.  And,  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
any  particular  case  we  must  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  not  ooma 
from  pressure,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  brain.] 

In  investigating  cases  of  coma  you  must  be  careful  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  renal  and  hepatic  secretions.  When  either  the  liver  or 
the  kidneys  fail,  the  patient  becomes  comatose.  The  liver  may  fidl 
either  from  actual  non-elimination, — the  elements  of  the  bile  remaining 
in  the  blood,  th^  liver  having  lost  its  power  of  attracting  th^n  out  of 
it, — or  there  may  be  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  flow  of  ~the 
bile,  either  in  disease  of  the  ducts  themselves  within  the  liver^  or  in 
some  stoppage  of  the  hepatic  or  conmion  ducts  outside  the  liver.  The 
hepatic  derangement  shows  itself  plainly  enough  in  the  jaundiced  state 
of  the  patient.  When  the  kidney  is  at  &ult  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you 
will  find  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  careful  chemical  microscopical  investiga- 
tion of  the  urine. 

The  former  history  of  the  patient  affords  the  most  valuable  and  impor- 
tant guidance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  comatose  affections. 
Tou  must  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  patient  previous  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  coma»  and  must  consider  whether  he  has  been  the  subject 
of  epUepsy,  gout,  rheumatism,  hysteria,  or  renal  disease,  as  the  ooma 
may  arise  from  any  of  these  conditions.  Tou  should  also  inquire  into 
the  previous  habits  of  your  patient,  as  to  intemperance,  taking  opium, 
&c.,  as  coma  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  opium  or  of  alcohol  in 
the  system. 

You  must,  then,  before  you  fix  upon  your  line  of  treatment,  be 
satisfied  that  the  coma  is  not  apoplectic, — that  is,  from  pressure;  and 
also  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  opium  or  of  alcohol  in  the 
system. 

Excluding  these,  the  coma  may  be  traumatic,  from  shock,  producing 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  it  may  be  epileptic,  or  renal  epileptic, 
or  hysterical,  or  rheumatic,  or  gouty.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  these  forms  of  coma  from  each  other,  but  proceed  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  treatment  of  each. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  traumatic  coma.  This  is  that  state  which 
surgeons  describe  under  the  name  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  We  have 
unquestionable  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  state  of  inflammation,  or  of 
active  disease  of  any  kind,  but  simply  one  of  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  the  brain  due  to  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  injury.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  precise  condition  of  brain  is  in  this  traumatic 
coma.  It  is,  however,  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  sleep,  in  which  the 
natural  actions  of  the  brain  are  depressed  rather  than  exalted:  to  use 
an  expression  borrowed  from  the  Stock  Bxchange,  they  are  below  par. 
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In  t^e  milder  cases,  as  when  a  patient  isedrnply  aturmed,  recoyery  takes 
place  qoickly'  and  perfectly  without  any  medical  interference.  Why 
ahould  not  this  be  the  ease  with  the  more  prolonged  eases,  in  which 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  injury  last  considerably  longer?  Indeed,  I 
do  not  know  why  it  should  not;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  this  state. of  coma  passes  off  spontaneously,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  slighter  cases. 

Are  we,  then,  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  to  content  ourselves 
with  looking  oei,  »Dd  to  do  nothing?  I  believe  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining 
gionnd  that  thisezpeotant  method, — this  system  of  non-interference, — is 
ihe  best  Upon  tins  point,  however,  I  speak  with  diffidence,  and  must 
refer  you  to  ihe  gx^t  surgical  authorities.  I  shall  only  add,  that  most  of 
^oee  with  whan  I  have  oenversed  on  this  subject  have  expressed 
ihemselvee  most  fibvourable  to  this  plan.  Among  them  I  may  especially 
wefec  to  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  whose  large 
experience  ^  GKiy*s  Ho^ital  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight.  In 
<x>nver8ation  upon  this  subject,  he  likened  the  state  of  coma  after  con- 
cnssion  to  a  state  of  sileep  which  has  a  distmctly  reparative  object 
«nd  effeet. 

Treattnent  (jf  quiieptk  coma. — The  epileptic  <soma  is  the  most  common 
leran  ef  «oma  we  meet  with;  and  here,  likewise,  the  expectant  mode  of 
treatmwt,  widi  moderate  purging,  answers  better  than  any  othe(C, 
This  condition  presents  many  analogies  to  the  traumatic  coma.  The 
brain  experiences  a  shock  from  the  epileptic  discharge.  The  shock 
is  geoerally  followed  by  a  longer  or  shorter  sleep,  from  which  the 
patawLt  awakes  up  relieved,  and  often  with  no  other  symptom  than  a 
zeel|]9g  of  exhaustion.  We  do  not  find  that  anything  cuts  short  the 
Ati^k.  Bleeding  de^^esses  the  heart's  action,  and 'is  fjavoiirable  to  the 
40fr^opmi6iM)  of  .1^  epileptic  state,  and  therefore  it  cannot  tend  to  cut^ 
al^»H  the  eqnia. 

There  #re^  hQvmwr,  ceases  of  coma  in  which  more  active  treatment 
ffchan  j&is  is  re<;^Dirad;  im,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  coma  arising  from 
rheaun^tie  fever,  gosub,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  in  ooma  arising  from  poisoning 
by  urea,  in  diseased  sta^  of  the  kidney.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  do  something  more  than  watch:  your  treatment  must  be  of  the 
dimioating  kind,  snch  as  blistering  and  purging;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
Sbeoessary  to  uphold  the  powers  as  far  as  the  digestive  organs  will  admit 
When  you  have  reason  to  believe  tbat  the  blood  is  poisoned  by  urea,  as 
iQ  renal  disease,  you  will  frequently  find  the  hot  air-bath  of  service; 
«nd  yoa  must  give  drastic  purgatives,  sueh  as  elaterium,  or  the  com- 
pound powder  of  jalap,  or  the  Iberis  amara.  In  fine,  as  a  general  rule 
in  the  treatment  of  the  comatose  state  which  does^  not  arise^  from 
pressnre,  you  must  bear  in  mind  what  I  think  I  have  made  out  in  these 
lectures, — namely,  that  delirium  is  the  slighter  degree,  and  coma  the 
more  aggravated  condition  of  the  same  state;  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
treatment  of  the  two  conditions  must  be  similar;  for  coma  and  delirium 
differ  fropi  each  other  in  degree,  the  former  being  only  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  latter  affection. — Medical  Gazette^  June  14,  jt)  10^1;  June  21, 
/>.  1077;  June  28,  p.  1097;  Juh  12,  ».  69;  Juiy  19,  p.  109;  and  July 
26,  1850,  p,  13^. 
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16.— ON  THB  TREATMENT  OF  CBREBEAL  HYSTERIA, 
AND  OP  MORAL  INSANITY  IN  WOMEN,  BY 

ELECTRO-GALVANISM. 
By  Dr.  Latoook,  Fhysiciaii  to  the  York  Dispensary. 

[In  describiitg  the  characteristioB  of  this  peeuliar  condition.  Dr.  Layoock 
remarks:] 

There  is  a  £sorder  of  the  feeKngs,  sentiments,  and  affections,  which, 
when  intense  and  permanent,  constitutes  moral  insanity,  but,  in  a  minor 
degree,  may  be  termed  cerebral  hysteria,  and  to  which  women  with  cer^ 
tain  mental  and  corporeal  characteristics  are  specially  liable.  It  presents 
itself  nnder  the  three  forms  of  exaltation,  depression,  and  perrersion:, — 
the  latter  a  state  often  oomponnded  of  the  two  former.  It  depends  on  s 
fonotional  disturbance  of  the  cerebrum,  but  primarily  and  principally  of 
that  portion  which  is  the  organ  of  the  instincts  and  emotions, — for  there 
are  no  delusions  or  haUucinationB,  and  no  disorder  of  the  intellect,  ex' 
cept  in  the  adyanced  stage,  when  the  functional  disorder  has  become 
chronic,  and  mania,  melancholia,  or  imbecility,  has  supervened.  In  iter 
mildest  forms,  the  disease  is  one  of  the  most  common  to  which  the  sex* 
is  liable,  and,  as  constituting  the  primary  or  incubation-stage  of  moral 
insanity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing.  It  is  also,  when  fidly  estab- 
lished, to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  incurable;  for,  although  the  intel- 
lect may  be  sufficiently  restored  to  render  the  restraint  of  an  asylum 
unnecessary,  there  oft&a.  remains  a  permanent  change  in  the  character 
of  the  individual  of  a  very  distressing  kind,  because  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  moral  depravity,  and  too  often  r^Ily  induces  it.  The  gentle, 
truthful,  and  self-denying  woman  has  unaccountably  become  cunning, 
quarrelsome,  selfish;  piety  has  degenerated  into  hypocrisy,  or  even  vice; 
and  there  is  no  regard  for  appearances,  or  for  the  feelings  or  interests  of 
others,  except  in  so  feu*  as  they  may  minister  to  the  vanity  or  selfishness 
of  the  patient.  In  short,  there  is  such  a  complete  perversion  of  the 
character,  that,  when  compared  with  the  natural  disposition  and  feel- 
ings, it  can  only  be  oonsid^red  as  a  state  of  disease,  and  the  result  of 
previous  changes  in  the  encephalon. 

The  remedy  I  have  to  recommend  as  prophylactic  and  curative  in 
cases  of  this  kind  is  the  preserving  and  systematic  application  of  electro- 
galvanism  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  in  combination  with  other 
means. 

[Dr.  Layoock  divides  the  cause  of  the  affection  into  three  stages  or 
phases.  1st.  What  he  terms  the  etiological  stage,  as  that  of  causation. 
In  this  there  is  general  derangement  of  the  health,  unusual  languor,  ir- 
regular appetite,  epigastric  pain,  with  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Theace 
is  also  constipation  with  irregularities  of  the  uterine  functions.  As  the 
disease  proceeds,  all  these  symptoms  are  increased,  and  with  them, 
those  also  of  dysmenorrhoea  or  amenorrhoea.  The  countenance,  besides 
assuming  a  muddy,  sallow,  and  pinched  appearance,  exhibits  a  settled 
expression  of  anxiety  and  habitual  gloom.  The  stage  of  incubation  may 
now  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  the  cerebral  functions  begin  to  be 
permanently  disordered.     The  patient  becomes  fickle,  impatient,  and 


lestleM,  easily  depressed  or  excited,  and  pozzling,  with  the  variety  and 
inoongmity  of  her  eymptoms,  her  medical  adviser  and  £riends.  As  the 
3rd  stage  gradually  steals  on,  the  symptoms  become  more  decided  and 
progressiye,  and  characterised  by  a  peculiar  impulsive  manner,  shewing 
itself  in  all  her  actions, — nay,  so  disconnected  do  her  ideas  seem,  that  a 
character  of  great  eccentricity,  if  not  of  actual  insanity,  is  liable  to  be 
stamped  upon  her.  Although  there  may  have  been  no  illusions  or  hal- 
lucinations hitherto,  yet,  however,  the  transition  from  this  state  to  con- 
firmed insanity,  is  only  a  question  of  time;  the  peculiar  form  differing 
aooordiog  to  circumstances,  assuming  mania,  melancholia,  hypochondriasis, 
or  only  monomania.] 

As  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes  in  its  suooessire  stages  is  never 
aUke  in  any  two  individuals,  so  its  causes  vary.  Primarily,  in  all  in 
whom  the  cerebrum  is  decidedly  involved,  there  is  an  existing  predispo- 
sition to  mental  disease  or  cerebral  disorder,  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 
Then  functional  or  structural  disease  of  various  viscera  has  a  direct  in- 
cident excitor  action  on  corresponding  portions  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  so  induces  local  excitement  and  disorder  therein. 
Thirdly,  visceral  disease  leads  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  so 
that  the  nervous  system  is  injuriously  acted  upon  from  another  quarter, 
and  a  general  neuroRmic  condition  is  induced.  This  condition  I  have 
specially  considered  in  my  work  on  the  'Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,'  and 
its  relations  are  very  important  and  extensive.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss these  etiological  questions  at  length,  as  I  have  only  to  trace  such  a 
genend  outline  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  the  affection,  and 
understand  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies. 

Those  who  have  paid  any  special  attention  to  mental  disorders,  Ynust 
have  remarked  how  frequently  diseases  of  the  viscera  are  incident  exciting 
causes  of  insanity.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  slight 
changes  in  the  temper  and  the  feelings,  arising  from  similar  causes,  are 
also  dependent  upon  frinctional  disturbance  within  the  cranium,  and  be- 
long, etiologically  and  pathologically,  although  not  nosologically,  to  the 
class  of  cerebral  diseases  involving  the  mind.  Disease  of  the  heart  fre- 
quently induces  a  most  painful  irritability  of  temper,  or  a  morbid  de- 
pression; disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver  will  cause  hypochondriacal 
feelings,  and  a  depressing  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  future.  Irritation 
cf  the  intestinal  canal  will  induce  various  forms  of  cerebral  irritation, 
from  epilepsy  to  mania;  while  uterine  and  ovarian  irritation,  which,  in 
its  slightest  forms  —as  when  connected  with  the  monthly  period  in  fe- 
males— ^almost  always  exercise  more  or  less  •influence  on  the  temper  and 
filings  at  that  time;  operate  also,  indirectly,  on  the  nervous  system,  by 
impairing  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  and  so  rendering  the  elimination 
of  the  urinary  salts  from" the  blood  imperfect.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
direct  and  permanent  morbid  action  of  the  ovaria  on  the  cerebrum,  that 
the  change  in  the  instincts  and  feelings  is  due,  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  invests  the  patient's  actions  with  an  unfeminine  character, 
perverting  all  the  feelmgs  and  sentiments  connected  with  the  sexual 
functions,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  exciting  insane  cunning^ 
destmctiveness^  infantiddal  impulses,  morbid  appetites,  &c     It  is  not 
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possible  alvays  to  say  in  what  this  morbid  opnditioii  of  the  ovaria  ooii' 
sists,  nor,  in  many  cases,  how  it  arises,  although,  in  a  large  proportion, 
it  is  evidently  connected  with  displacement,  congestion,  or  ulceration  of 
the  utems  or  its  cervix.  Whatever  may  be  its  exact  nature,  when  thus 
complicated  with  uterine  disease,  it  draws  the  kidneys,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal  into  the  chain  of  functional  disorder,  and  these  re-acting 
upon  the  cerebrum  and  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  latter  on  the  former, 
we  have  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  developed  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations, according  to  the  modifying  influences  of  individual  predis- 
position. 

Hence  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  utero-ovarian  disease  be 
checked,  and  that  the  gastro-intestinal  functions  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition;  for,  unless  these  indications  be  fulfilled,  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  disorder  thence  resulting,  will  be 
cured,  or  even  palliated.  The  various  remedies  which  are  in  ordinary 
use  for  these  purposes, — as  hip  and  foot-baths,  leeches  and  counter-irri- 
tants to  the  spine,  chsdybeates,  purgatives,  enemata,  sea-bathing,  &c., — 
are  uncertain  in  their  results,  for,  in  many  cases,  we  cannot  even  check 
the  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  constipation.  Now,  it  is  as  an 
aperient  and  emmenagogue  that  electro-galvanism,  used  in  the  mode 
mentioned,  is  most  beneficial  in  these  cases;  and,  without  entering 
into  any  theory  as  to  its  modus  operandi,  I  will  state,  that  it  is  the  most 
efficient  remedy  for  this  purpose  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  fulfils  the  indications  of  cure,  by  restoring  the  due  action 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  kidneys  and  ovaria,  the  morbid  cere- 
bral phenomena  disappear,  and  the  mind  returns  to  its  natural  state. 
In  one  case  under  my  care,  in  which  there  was  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  will,  I  have  described  in  a  most  marked  form,  and  a  concomitant 
painful  alteration  of  the  character,  the  remedy  was  eminently  successful; 
in  three  weeks  the  bowels  were  moved  daily  without  purgatives  or  ene- 
mata, although  these  had  been  necessary  for  three  or  four  years  pre- 
viously; the  patient  gained  considerably  in  weight,  improved  daily  in 
mind,  and  in  four  months  the  menses  re-appeared,  after  having  been 
wholly  suspended  ybr^pe  years.  The  latter  result  was  the  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  the  patient  presented  certain  external  character- 
istics which  usually  indicate  atrophy  of  the  ovaria. 

Although  the  use  of  electro-galvanism  as  an  emmenagogue  is  no  new 
thing  in  medicine,  it  is  to  Dr.  Gumming  of  Edinburgh  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  valuable,  and,  I  think,  new  information  as  to  the  class 
of  cases,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously  applied. 
I  would  particularly  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Cumming's  paper  '  On  the 
Use  of  Electro-Galvanism  in  a  peculiar  Affection  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Bowels,'  published  in  the  'Medical  Gazette*  for  7th 
December  last,*  and  also  an  Appendix  to  that  paper,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal for  January  18th  last,  where  he  will  find  ample  instructions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  remedy,  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken, 
and  the  adjuvants  that  should  be  administered. 

I  will  only  add  one  or  two  points  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 

*  See  Retrospect,  Vol  XXI.^  page  165. 
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diagnoos  of  the  early  stage  of  this  class  of  afieotio&s.  The  gastric 
derangement  is  the  most  distressing,  and  is  characterised  by  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  depression  at  the  epigastrinm,  accompanied  by  an  nnde- 
finable  anxiety  and  restlessness^  usnaUy  the  most  intense  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  The  bovels  are  generally  mnch  constipated,  the 
tongue  scabrous,  or  presenting  a  rough,  Jiasured  appearance,  the  com- 
plexion muddy,  the  countenance  grave,  or  peevish,  or  anxious.  These 
symptoms  being  observed,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  uterine 
fjinctbns;  and  if  leucorrhoea,  or  symptoms  indicative  of  uterine  conges- 
tion, displacement,  or  structural  change,  or  of  ovarian  irritation,  be 
found  to  exist,  then  the  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  phenomena  must  be 
considered  as  in  etiological  relation  to  the  pelvic,  and  the  daily  local 
application  of  electro-galvanism,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gum- 
ming, will  be  the  best  remedy.  Amongst  the  adjuvants  that  should  be 
administered  ooncurrmtly  with  its  use,  tar,  in  small  doses,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effectual, — a  remedy  that  we  owe,  I  should  add,  to 
Professor  Simpson, — and  whi<di  is  itself  an  excellent  remedy  for  habitual 
constipation,  without  the  aid  of  electro-galvanism. — Medical  Times, 
July  20, 1850,  p.  57. 


17._0N  THE  CURE  OF  EPILEPSY  BY  THE  EXPRESSED 

JUICE  OF  THE  COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS. 

By  Thomas  Salteb,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 

Chirurgical  Society,  &c. 

[Mr.  Salter  is  seeking  to  introduce  this  new  remedy  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession,  and  says  he  has  great  pleasure  to  add  now  the  experience 
of  others  upon  the  point,  who  agree  with  him  as  to  its  great  usefulness. 
Mr.  Salter  recommends  the  fresh  expressed  juice  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained; but  as  this  is  not  always  easily  available,  he  believes  the  liquid 
concentrated  extract,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper,  is  of  equal  value.  He 
recommends  that  great  attention  be  paid  to  the  general  health;  laying 
down  a  system  of  dietetics  and  exercise,  the  disuse  of  fermented  liquors, 
the  use  of  tepid  sponging  during  the  winter  months,  and  cold  sponging  or 
shower  baths  in  the  summer,  at  the  same  time  sustaining  a  proper  tem- 
perature upon  the  surface  by  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  he  then 
relates  two  cases  as  examples  of  its  efficacy.] 

Case  I. — Joseph  Lamport  applied  to  me  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1849,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  He  is  a  stout,  well-made  young  man,  of 
a  florid  complexion,  22  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  by  occupa- 
tion a  gardener.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  epilepsy  for  the  last  five 
years:  his  fits  are  of  frequent  occurrence:  they  sometimes  take  place  as 
often  as  twice  in  the  day:  a  month  appears  to  have  been  the  longest  in- 
terval that  he  has  experienced  between  the  attacks,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  more  frequent  than  formerly.  He  states  that  they  Come  on 
without  any  warning;  he  is  insensible  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour : 
on  recovering,  he  is  sometimes  sick  and  vomits,  and  suffers  from  weak- 
ness and  hecKlache,  but  in  a  few  hours  he  feels  quite  well  again.     His 
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appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and  pulse  natural.  He  was  directed 
to  take  one  drachm  of  Hooper's  fluid  extract  of  cotyledon  in  water 
twice  a  day,  and  an  occasioiial  dose  of  compound  rhubarb  pill  if  the 
bowels  required  it.  He  has  continued  the  medicine  pretty  regularly 
up  to  the  present  time  (May  7th).  The  benefit  he  experienced  was 
strikingly  marked  from  his  first  taldng  it.  He  has  had  no  fit  for  the 
last  three  months,  and  is  in  every  respect  at  the  present  time  quite  well. 

Case  II. — On  the  21st  of  October,  1849,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man of  about  20  years  of  age,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject 
of  epilepsy;  but,  from  tiie  fits  hitherto  occurring  in  the  night,  it  was 
not  known  precisely  how  long  he  might  have  laboured  under  the  disease. 
However,  about  six  months  since,  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  frt)m  the 
attacks  occasionally  occurring  in  the  day-time,  the  complaint  was  de- 
tected. His  i)arents  had,  however,  for  a  long  while  suspected  that 
something  was  the  matter,  from  his  sometimes  not  rising  at  the  usual 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  from  his  appearing  dull  and  stupid 
during  the  day.  Moreover,  he  had  often  been  heard  to  make  strange 
noises  in  the  night;  but,  as  he  had  been  known  to  suffer  from  what  is 
called  nightmare,  the  circumstance  did  not  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  affected  with  any  serious  disorder.  This  being  once  ascertained,  his 
bed-room  was  changed,  so  that  he  might  be  within  hearing  of  his  mother. 

The  intervals  between  the  attacks  after  this  period  varied  from  two  to 
three  or  four  weeks.  Occasionally  he  had  only  one  fit:  at  other  times 
he  would  have  four  or  five  in  succession  in  the  course  of  one  night.  I 
now  found  on  inquiry  that  he  generally  knew  when  the  attacks  were 
about  to  come  on,  from  a  peculiar  feeling  in  his  left  arm  and  hand  which 
took  place  the  day  previous.  This  was  an  uneasiness,  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  pain,  yet  clearly  allied  to  it:  there  was  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  and 
an  awkward  inconvenience  when  it  was  moved;  a  crampy  feeling,  with 
occasional  twitches  of  the  muscles,  and  contraction  of  ^e  fingers,  to- 
gether with  some  numbness;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  aura  before 
the  attack.  The  patient  was  of  small  stature,  -of  a  nervous  and  irritable 
temperament,  and  considered  to  be  weakly  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
liad,  notwithstanding,  enjoyed  good  health.  The  appetite  was  good;  the 
bowels  were  disposed  to  constipation.  Before  he  was  put  upon  a  regular 
course  of  medicine  for  the  relief  of  the  epilepsy,  I  thought  it  right,  in 
the  first  place,  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  to  observe  if  any  common  source 
of  irritation  existed  that  might  be  thought  directly  or  indirectly  to  have 
occasioned  the  fits.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
compound  rhubarb  pill  to  keep  up  a  full  action  on  the  bowels,  and  to 
leave  off  suppers,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  partake  largely.  But 
as  the  fits  continued,  and  it  was  su^ested  that  he  might  possibly  have 
w(»ins,  he  took  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  seversd  doses  of  turpen- 
tine at  night,  followed  by  castor  oil  in  the  morning,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  large  lumbricus  was  passed.  But  this  treatment  had  no  effect  in 
diminishing  the  paroxysms;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  thought  to  be 
decidedly  more  violent,  particularly  on  one  occasion, — the  day  following 
the  use  of  the  turpentine.  On  April  21st  he  was  put  upon  the  use  of 
the  cotyledon,  and  ordered  to  take  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  recent  expressed 
juice  of  the  plant  twice  daily.     In  the  month  of  June,  from  the  scarcity 
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of  the  plant,  he  commenced  the  concentrated  extract^  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hooper^  which  he  continxied  np  to  September  the  9th;  about  which 
time  the  fits  left  him^  and  have  not  since  occurred^  haying  previously 
gradually  declined  in  frequency  and  severity.  He  continues  now  in 
good  health;  but,  by  his  own  desire,  he  still  takes  the  cotyledon  as  a 
prophylactic. — Medical  Gazette,  June  li,  1850,  p,  1025. 


18. — CTiIorqform  in  Neuralgia,^-Some  forms  of  neuralgia  resist 
almost  all  the  meM[is  used  to  subdue  them,  and  ansesthetic  agents  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  beneficial  in  such  cases,  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  *  Journal  de  Pharmacie'  gives  the  following  formula 
for  a  chloroform  ointment:  chloroform,  sixty  drops;  hog's  lard^  one 
ounce.  Mix  in  a  mortar,  and  use  two  or  three  frictions  a  day  upon  the 
painful  spot.  As  this  ointment  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  light, 
it  shoxQd  be  placed  in  a  coloured,  wide-necked,  and  well-stoppered 
bottle.— ixmcef,  July  20,  I860,;).  86. 


19. — Case  of  Sciatica  Cured  by  Cauterising  the  Ear. — [However  sin- 
gular it  may  appear,  M.  Malgaigne  did  actually  apply  the  red  hot  iron  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  right  helix  in  a  case  of  sciatica,  and  his  patient 
was  cured  forthwith.  Similar  success  is  stated  to  have  resulted  on 
more  recent  occasions  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  and] 

Dr.  Lucciana  of  Bastia  relates  in  the '  Journal  des  Oonnaissanoes 
Medico-Chirurgicales,'  Ist  May,  1860,  a  radical  -mode  of  curing  scia- 
tica, popularly  practised  in  Corsica,  and  consisting  in  the  application  of 
a  red  hot  iron  to  the  ear,  and  exactly  on  its  helix.  The  cauterisation 
cures  the  sciatica  instantaneously,  or  at  least  effects  immediate  improve- 
ment. The  operation  is  in  Corsica  uniformly  performed  by  the  £urrier, 
and  the  inhabitants,  when  affected  with  sciatica,  lose  no  time  in  apply- 
ing for  his  assistance.  In  confirmation,  Lucciana  adduces  some  cases  of 
sciatica  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  cure  in  the  hospital  of  Bastia 
by  other  therapeutical  methods,  and  which  yielded  to  the  farrier's  cau- 
tery, as  if  to  a  charm. 

In  relation  to  this  kind  of  cure,  and  to  its  results,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  article  'Reumatismo'  in  the  '  Instituzioni  Chirurgiche 
di  Monteggia,'  parag.  499,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  priest  '*  who 
cured  sciatica  by  a  small  bum  behind  the  anti-helix.  The  editor  of  the 
journal  from  which  this  article  is  taken,  adds  other  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  the  energetic  method  of  cure  revived  by  Lucciana.  He  cites 
Mercatus,  who  recommends,  in  sciatica,  **  to  open  the  vein  in  the  middle 
of  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  who  probably  took  the  hint  from  Hip- 
pocrates, who  advised,  **  in  fluxes  descending  along  the  thigh,  to  open 
the  veins  behind  the  ear."  Zacutus  Lucitanus,  in  the  second  book  cf 
his  *  Praxis  Medica  Admiranda,'  has  an  article  entitled  *  Ustio  vena- 
rum  retro  aures  ischiaticis  utilissima,'  and  professes  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  which  he  had  himself  obtauied  by  this  method  of 
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core  in  oertain  obttmate  cases.  He  also  tells  how  a  trayellei',  who  liad 
long  been  resident  in  Japan,  in  his  presence  cored  an  obstinate  sciatiea» 
after  it  had  resisted  scarification  of  Uie  skin  behind  the  ears,  by  oauteri- 
ising  the  same  parts  several  times  within  the  space  of  two  hoars  with  a 
hot  brand  of  lignnm  vitse. — Monthly  Journal  of  AfecL  Science,  Aug., 
1860,/?.  173. 


^ 

20. — Citrate  of  Caffeine  in  Bemicrania, — Dr.  Haknon  advocates 
very  strennously  the  use  of  the  above  salt  in  hemicrania.  We  find  in 
the  '  Fresse  M^cale/  of  Brussels,  two  long  articles  on  the  subject^ 
with  some  cases  and  a  good  description  of  the.  caffeine  and  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is  to  be  given  in  doses,  varying  from  five  grains  to  one  drachm; 
and  the  author  has  added  formula  for  administering  the  citrate  in 
the  shape  of  pills,  syrup,  draught,  losenges,  &c. — Lancet,  Oct.  Id, 
1850,/).  451. 


21. — Illustration  of  the  Difficulties  which  beset  the  Diagnosis  of  some 
Cases  of  Disease.  By  Thos.  Potseb,  Esq. — Obscure  Neuralgic  Pains: 
Disease  of  the  Brain,  and  Enlargement  of  the  Liver. — Mrs.  — ,  aged 
40,  the  mother  of  a  large  &mily,  and  a  lady  of  great  intellectual  attain- 
ments,  who  had  usually  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  at- 
tacked in  the  autumn  of  1844  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  groin,  or 
rather  in  the  inner  and  upper  margin  of  the  ilium.  The  pain  was 
limited  in  extent,  and  might  be  covered,  as  tOie  expressed  it,  with  her 
fyageir,  but  was  so  acute  as  to  deprive  her  almost  entirely  of  sleep,  and 
to  render  anv  motion  of  the  part  nearly  insupportable.  There  was  no 
swelling,  redness,  nor  any  appearance  of  infiamjnation.  This  pain  con- 
tinued some  months,  without  varying  its  seat  or  character,  and  but  little 
controlled  by  treatment. 

It  was  considered  to  be  neuralgic;  and  every  meani  that  could  be 
suggested,  both  constitutional  and  local,  were  tried  by  an  enunent  sur- 
geon who  then  attended  the  case.  Puring  the  progress  of  this  affection, 
Mrs.  —  herself  discovered,  while  in  bed,  (to  which  she  had  long  been 
confined  by  the  neuralgic  pain),  a  swelling  in  the  right  side  below  the 
liver.  On  examination,  this  viscus  was  found  much  enlarged,  extending 
four  or  five  inches  below  its  normal  si^e  and  situation,  of  a  stony  hurd* 
ness;  but  unattended  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.  It  seemed 
to  account  for  the  pelvic  pain,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  from  this 
indurated  mass  on  the  nerves  might  occasion  it.  Mercuiy  with  taraxa- 
4:12m,  and  iodine  and  mercurial  frictions,  were  therefore  had  recourse 
to,  without  any  aUsviatiou  of  the  pain,  or  diminution  of  the  hepatic 

In  the  q;>rin9  of  1845,  the  patient  was  removed  to  her  mother's  house 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  on  April  5th  I  saw  her.  In  addition  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Uver,  and  the  acute  pain  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
crista  ilii,  there  was  now  tympanitis,  the  bowels  being  enormously  dis- 
tended with  flatus.    There  was  no  paiA  in  the  head,  no  fever,  and  the 


apoplectic  B«izuTe,  which  deprived  her  of  speech  and  the  povei  of  svallov- 
iug,  &OID  which  ehe  nerer  rallied.     She  expired  Maj  3rd. 

A  ptnt-morieia  einmiootiun  was  made  thirty-eix  hours  after  death. 
On  remaring  the  cahariuiB,  the  eitemal  part  of  the  bnua  presented  nu 
diaeased  appearance;  but,  on  cutting  into  the  left  hemisphere,  it  was 
fouDd  to  be  quite  degenerated  in  structnTe.  The  whole  of  the  anterior 
lobe  was  converted  into  a  thick  purulent  fluid;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
this  large  abeoeea,  there  vaa  a  clot  of  blood  the  aise  of  a  walnut.  This 
coagulum  appeared  to  he  of  recent  formation.  The  left  middle  lobe  was 
pulpy  and  diseased,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  oerebellnm 
bad  a  firm  consistence  and  healthj  structure.  The  abdomoD  was  very 
large,  from  the  bowels. being  enormously  distended  with  flatus,  but  there 
was  no  eitravasated  lluid  or  gas  in  the  cavity.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liv«' 
presented  a  very  diseased  appearance.  It  was  enlarged  to  more  than 
twice  its  usual  siie,  had  almost  a  stony  hardness,  was  mottled  and  tnber- 
culated  externally,  and  on  cutting  into  it,  its  texture  was  gristly  and 
exhibited  that  diseased  structure  termed  mammary  sarcoma.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  ihum,  where  the  pain  had  eiiated  so  many  months, 
was  carefully  examined,  but  there  was  no  morbid  appearance  discover- 
able in  the  part,  or  in  the  nerves  leading  to  it.      The  thorax  was  n»t 

HxmarkS' — -This  case  isj  I  think,  iutereating  and  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. I(  shows  that  the  symptoms  did  not  point  to  fbe  true  seat  of 
disease,  tjll  a  short  time  before  the  patient's  daathi  and  that  extensive 
disorganiEatioD  may  be  going  on  in  the  brain,  without  impairing  its 
functions,  or  maoiiesting  those  ^gns  by  which  it  may  be  delected.  The 
fretful  and  altered  manner  of  the  patient  led  to  the  apprehension  that 
softening  of  the  brain  might  be  going  on;  but  the  total  abaence  of  pain 
in  the  head,  and  of  rigors,  or  any  indication  of  inflammatory  action,  ren- 
dered the  diaguoBiB  very  difGoult.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  pain 
in  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  was  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  left  side 
of  the  brain,  and  famishes  an  additional  instance  to  those  recorded  by 
Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  where  neuralgia  was  the  effect  of  cerebral  disoi^niia- 
tion.  When  the  latter  disease  had  so  fiu  advanced  as  to  disqnaUty  the 
nerves  fr«u  aafiering  so  exquisitely,  then  the  piun  ceased.     This  case 
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shows  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  hrain,  in  all  long-contiiindd 
and  obscure  neuralgic  pains,  although  the  functions  of  that  organ  may 
not  be  impaired. — London  Journal  of  Medicine,  August,  1850,  p,  731. 


22.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS. 
By  H.  R.  De  Ricci,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

[Mr.  De  Ricci  thinks,  in  cases  of  tetanus,  we  are  justified  with  a  view 
of  removing  the  exciting  cause  to  'amputate  the  entire  foot,  or  to  divide 
the  nerves  leading  to  it.  We  must  also  endeavour  to  check  the  disor- 
dered action  of  the  nervous  system,  by  equalizing  the  powers  of  the 
brain  with  those  of  the  excito-motory  apparatus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rendering  the  muscles  incapable  of  obeying  the  erratic  dictates  of  the 
spinal  cord,  on  the  oth^.  For  in  this  dis^e  the  energies  of  the  brain 
are  minus,  while  those  of  the  spinal  cord  are  plus.  The  first  we  effect 
by  stimulants,  such  as  wine,  brandy,  and  especially  the  resin  of  Indian 
hemp,  which  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  the  brain  independently 
of  other  parts  of  the  human  frame ;  and  the  second  by  tobacco  eue- 
mata  and  fomentations.  Although  the  latter  remedy  is  dangerous  in 
unskilful  hands,  yet  under  careM  restrictions  it  is  highly  valuable, 
the  muscles  under  its  influence  gradually  reding  from  their  rigidity, 
and  becoming  unable  to  execute  any  automatic  movement.  By  these 
measures,  continues  Mr.  De  Ricci,] 

Our  patient  is  now  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease;  his  brain  is  exalted 
in  its  energies,  and  thus  enabled  to  counteract  the  spasmodic  motions  of 
the  spinal  cord;  and,  when  it  ^Is,  the  paralysed  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles comes  to  its  aid,  by  refasing  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  impulse. 
The  pain  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  too  is  relieved,  and  the  patient's 
forces  are  no  longer  exhausted  by  overpowering  convulsions.  When 
once  the  patient  is  brought  to  this  condition,  his  safety  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter  of  certainty;  for  what  is  the  cause  of  death  in  tetanus?  it  is  either 
exhaustion  or  asphyxia,  and  not  any  specific  action  or  morbid  xx)ison 
inherent  to  the  disease  itself.  Asphyxia  is  caused  by  the  persistent 
rigidity  of  the  respiratory  muscles;  exhaustion,  1^  the  repeateid  attacks 
of  spasm.  But,  by  the  treatment  I  suggest,  both  th^e  conditions  are 
done  away  with,  the  sufferer  is  relieved  from  any  immediate  danger  of 
impending  death,  and  his  nervous  system  has  now  time  to  correct  the 
morbid  functional  condition  into  which  it  had  lapsed,  and  by  degrees 
will  resume  its  normal  functions. 

[In  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  his  theoretical  views,  Mr.  De  Ricci 
subjoins  the  particulars  of  the  following  cases:] 

Patrick  CarroU,  aged  25,  stone-mason  by  trade,  was  admitted  into 
Parsonstown  Infirmary  on  the  20th  of  JiUy,  1841,  with  a  lacerated 
wound  of  the  great  toe,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  large  stone  on  it,  which 
had  nearly  severed  the  first  phalanx,  injuring  at  the  same  time,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  same  foot.  The 
accident  occurred  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  the  man  was  admitted  into 
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hospital  almoBt  immediately.  He  got  a  cathartic  mixture,  and  a  spirituous 
lotion  was  applied  to  the  wound.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same  day  (pre- 
cisely four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,)  Dr.  Waters  was  sent  for 
to  see  the  man,  who,  according  to  the  nurse's  report,  had  had  several 
fits  during  the  last  half  hour.  He  at  once  recognised  the  so-called  ^ts 
as  tetanus,  all  signs  of  which  were  prominently  marked.  At  this  period 
the  muscles  of  t^e  neck,  £Eice,  and  abdomen,  were  permanently  rigid; 
and  the  spasms  violent,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of  less  than  two 
minutes.  He  complained  of  soreness  and  stiffiaess  about  the  throat,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing;  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  greatly 
alarmed  about  himself.  His  pulse  was  130,  small,  and  the  chu^ter- 
istic  risus  sardonicus  was  strongly  marked.  He  was  ordered  tobacco 
fomentations  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  tobacco  enema  (fifteen  grains  of 
tobacco  to  eight  ounces  of  boiHng  water)  every  half  hour,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  state  of  nausea,  this  to  be  thrown  up  wi^ji  O'Beime's  tube. 

20th  July,  10  p.m.,  six  hours  after  the  accident,  he  was  greatly  pros- 
trated, and  complained  of  deadly  sickness;  he  had  vomited  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  dark  green  fiuid;  the  spasms  were  as  violent  as  ever,  and  the 
muscles  rather  more  rigid.  Emprosthotonos  strongly  marked;  pulse 
100,  very  smalL  Ordered  to  continue  the  fomentations  and  enemata, 
the  firequency  of  the  latter  to  be  regulated  by  the  effect,  so  that  a  con- 
stant nausea  should  be  kept  up.  A  liniment  of  croton  oil  and  turpentine 
was  also  ordered  to  be  rubbed  along  the  spine,  until  a  free  eruption  was 
produced. 

21st,  10  o'clock  a.m.,  eighteen  hours  after  the  accident;  during  the 
night  he  has  had  twelve  enemata,  and  the  fomentations  have  been  con- 
tbiued  uninterruptedly;  thus  the  nausea  has  been  maintained.  As  his 
bowels  had  not  been  freed,  he  was  ordered  two  drops  of  croton  oil. 

21st,  10  o'clock,  p.m.,  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  accident;  spasms 
less  violent,  and  the  interval  between  them  increased  to  five  minutes. 
The  patient  is  now  for  the  first  time  inclined  to  sleep,  but  is  prevented 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  spasms;  he  swallows  with  difficulty;  pulse  100, 
very  amaSL  Nausea  continues  under  the  incessant  administration  of  the 
tobacco  enemata  and  fomentations;  he,  however,  expresses  himself  as 
being  better.  His  bowels  not  having  been  acted  on,  he  was  ordered 
three  drops  of  croton  oil,  to  be  taken  at  once. 

22nd,  10  o'clock  a.m.,  forty-two  hours  after  the  accident.  The  pati- 
ent is  considerably  bettw;  spasms  are  much  less  violent,  and  the  interval 
between  them  is  increased  to  ten  minutes.  The  muscles  are  still  very 
rigid,  but  he  complains  less  of  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Bowels  well 
acted  on. 

22nd,  9  o'clock,  ^.m.fjifty-three  hours  after  the  accident.  I  was  dis- 
agreeably surprised  at  fin(&ig  tbe  patient  much  worse,  the  spasms  had 
considerably  increased  in  violence,  and  the  interval  was  again  reduced  to 
five  minutes.  He  has  great  anxiety,  no  inclioation  to  sleep,  great  diffi- 
cult in  swallowing,  intense  rigidity  of  abdominal  muscles;  pulse  130, 
very  smalL  He  was  ordered  the  croton  oil  and  turpentine  Uniment  again 
to  Uie  spine,  and  the  tobacco  fomentations  and  enemata  to  be  continued 
incessantly. 

23rd.  10  o'clock  a.m.,  sixty-six  hours  after  the  accident.    I  found  him 
VOL.  xxu.  K 
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much  better  this  monung,  the  rigidity  of  the  musdea  oaxmiecMj 
diminished,  spasms  less  violent,  and  the  interval  increased  to  ten 
minutee;  deglutition  less  difficult;  pulse  100;  bowels  well  &eed» 

23rd;  9  o*clock  p  vl,  seventy-seven  hours  after  the  (xcddent  Continues 
better;  spasms  less  violent;  rigidity  of  muscles  is  diminiE^ing;  easier 
deglutition;  pulse  improved;  bowels  free.  Ordered  a  tobacco  enema 
every  third  hour  only. 

24th,  10  o'clock  a.m.,  ninety  hovnrti  after  the  accident  Much  bett^ 
this  morning;  he  has  slept  well  during  the  night;  swallows  well;  rigidity 
of  abdominal  muscles  ahnost  disappeared,  and  he  declares  himself  quite 
well.  All  medicines  were  now  sii^pended,  and  he  rapidly  recovered 
During  the  course  of  his  Ulness,  he  got  plenty  (jI  wine,  brandy,  and 
beef-tea.     The  wound  constantly  presented  a  heaJthy  appearance. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  which  was  one  of  the  most  acute  on  rec(»rd, 
death  was  averted  by  means  of  tobacco  and  stimulants;  I  do  not  say 
cured,  as  I  consider  that  was  effected  by  nature.  He  had,  however,  a 
very  narrow  escape  on  the  recurrenoe,  or  rather  the  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms  fifty  hours  after  the  accident;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
he  would  not  have  run  that  risk,  had  his  lacerated  toes  been  removed 
on  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  He  recovered,  however,  perfectly, 
and  lived  till  last  summer,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera. 

These  are,  therefore,  the  ccmclusions  I  come  to  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease: — ^to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  combat  it  at  its 
outset,  and  commence  by  removing  the  existing  cause,  either  by  excision, 
amputation,  or  division  of  the  nerve  leading  to  the  part;  to  give  stimu- 
lants, such  as  brandy,  wine,  and  the  tincture  of  the  resin  of  Indian 
hemp,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  tw^ity  drops  every  half  hour,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  degree  of  cerebral  excitement;  to  support  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  by  giving  beef-tea  and  eg^;  to  pay  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  act  upon  them  with  croton  oil  or  any  other  pow^- 
ful  purgative,  as  in  this  disease,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  ex- 
tremely torpid  and  sluggish;  and  to  bring  him  under  the  influence  of 
tobacco  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  are  the  principal  means  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  not  omit  to  warn 
every  practitioner  against  the  use  of  opium,  belladonna,  and  every  other 
narcotic,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  administer  indiscriminately  in 
every  case  of  tetanus,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  curing  the  patient  as  of  stupefying  his  intellect, 
so  as  to  render  his  exit  from  this  world  less  painful. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  add  a  few  words  oonoeming  those 
individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  some  idiosyncrasy,  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  tiie  continued  influence  of  tobacco  without  incurring  extreme 
danger.  Those  possessing  such  an  idiosyncrasy  are  easily  distinguished, 
as  a  few  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  first  dose  symptoms  of 
the  most  alarming  nature  will  arise:  the  countenance  will  assume  a 
deadly  hue  and  a  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  will 
become  quivering  and  intermittent.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  such  a 
case  the  administration  of  tobacco  should  be  at  once  stopped,  ammonia 
applied  to  the  patient's  nostrils,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  his  face,  and 
every  means  used  for  the  excitement  of  cardiac  action. 
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In  these  oases,  after  having  discarded  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  main 
reiianoe  is  to  be  phioed  in  ya|>oiir  baths,  which  should  be  applied  without 
removing  the  patient  from  his  bed,  and  oontinned  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  patient  will  invariably  express  himself  as  much  relieved  by 
them,  and  they  generally  diminish  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  a  very 
considerable  de^pree,  at  tiie  same  time  that  they  sooth  the  patient  and 
aUay  the  spasms. 

By  adopting  such  a  method  of  treatment  as  I  h&ve  endeavoured  to 
describe,  we  shall  not,  as  I  said  before,  cure  tvery  case  of  acute  trau- 
matic tetanus,  but  we  shall  certainly  give  the  uniortunate  sufferers  a 
much  better  chance  of  recovery  than  by  abandoi^g  them  to  the  old 
routine  treatment  of  calomel,  opium,  and  belladonna. — Dub,  Quarterly 
Jcumedf  Aug.  1850,  p,  64. 


28. — Tramnatic  Tetanus  cured  hy  Frictions  wi^  Tincture  of  Bella- 
donna.— [The  following  case  is  from  the  '  Gfazette  M^dicale' :] — M. 
Bresse,  surgeon  at  the  Military  Hospital  at  Beimes,  proposed,  in  1848, 
the  treatment  of  traumatic  tetanus  by  the  application  of  tincture  of 
belladonna,  and  reported  a  case,  in  which  it  had  been  successfully  em- 
ployed,  in  the  '  Ghoette  M^dicale  de  Paris'  of  Sept.  80, 1848.  M.  Bresse 
has  now  placed  on  record  another  case  which  has  come  under  his  notice. 
The  patient,  one  of  the  Gcarde  Mobile,  received  a  wound  on  the  20th  of 
of  March;  tetanic  symptoms  apx)eared  on  the  5th  of  ApriL  Frictions  of 
belladonna  were  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  by  the  12th  the  patient  was 
out  of  danger.  Imprudently  exposing  himself  to  cold,  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms returned  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but  were  quickly  removed  by 
again  having  recourse  to  the  frictions. 

The  tincture  employed  was  composed  of  five  parts  of  extract  to  eleven 
of  alcohol,  and  was  applied  all  over  the  body,  aad  more  particularly  ovet 
the  rigid  parts. 

M.  Bresse  adds,  that  another  practitioner  has  arrested  trismus,  which 
he  feared  would  proceed  to  genend  tetanus,  by  the  same  means. — Med 
€hasttey  August  9,  1850,  p.  268. 


24.--ON  CATALEPSY,  OR  TRANCE. 

By  Dr.  Ebsnbzsb  Milner,  Edinburgh. 

[With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  catalepsy.  Dr.  Milner  remarks — ] 

Catalepsy  is  undoubtedly  more  a  lesion  of  function  than  of  structure. 
The  close  approximation  of  its  symptoms  to  severe  hysteria  shows  that 
those  two  morbid  affections  are  closely  related;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  paroxysms  of  either  are  produced  by  the  same  causes,  would 
tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  merely  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  disease.  In  hysteria  the  muscles  are  convulsed  donically, — 
that  is,  with  motion ;  in  true  catalepsy  they  are  convulsed  tonically, 
— ^that  is,  without  motion;  and  in  this  rests  the  principal  difference  be* 
l/ween  th^  fwo. 
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The  nervotis  system,  or  rather  centres,  have  their  functions  in  ahey- 
ance  during  the  paroxysm, — ^there  is,  in  fact,  a  triple  lesion  of  sensibili- 
ty, of  intelligence,  and  of  muscular  motion. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  determine  the  nature  of  the 
cerebral  disorder  in  this  disease,  in  true  cases  of  simple  catalepsy,  in 
consequence  of  but  few  cases  terminating  fatally,  yet  it  has  been  noticed, 
that  the  state  of  congestion  of  the  brain  is  distinctly  traceable  where 
individuals  have  died  of  catalepsy  complicated  with  mania.  In  two 
cases  of  this  kind,  given  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,'  the  brain  was 
found  in  one  much  injected  with  blood;  the  grey  matter  on  the  sur&oe 
of  the  CMiTolutions  was  firm  and  had  a  roseate  hue;  the  medullary  tnnb- 
stance  presented  a  large  number  of  mouths  of  vessels  gorged  with  blood; 
and  the  corpus  calhsum  was  softer  than  usual. .  In  ti^e  other  case,  the 
grey  matter  was  observed  to  be  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  that  of 
violet,  and  the  medullary  substance  presented  the  puncta  vasculosa 
large,  numerous,  and  filled  with  blood.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  patibological  phenomena  are  observed  after  death 
from  true  uncomplicated  mania. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  has  been  confounded  with  hysteria^  ecstasy, 
asphyxia,  apoplexy  and  syncope,  tetanus,  and  the  state  of  death.  The 
older  physicians  also  mistook  death  firom  cold  for  catalepsy,  and  described 
cases  of  soldiers  in  a  state  of  catalepsy  riding  into  the  camp  on  horse- 
back, firmly  seated  like  statues  on  their  saddles.  Here,  death  from 
intensie  cold  formed  a  source  of  error. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  diseases  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  trance  is  now  so  great  that  no  physician  ought  to  fidl 
into  error,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  signs  by  which  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  may  be  made. 

1.  From  true  ecstasy,  catalepsy  is  distinguished  by  the  patient  labour- 
ing imder  the  former  disease  being  occupi^  in  profound  and  sustained 
meditations.  The  faculty  of  thought,  instead  of  being  annihilated  or 
suspended,  is  found  exclusively  directed  towards  the  contemplation  of  a 
single  object,  ^tirely  absorbed  with  one  idea,  with  some  imaginary 
pleasant  object,  the  powers  of  imagination  being  augmented  by  an  en- 
thusiastic exultation.  Again,  there  are  no  convulsive  movements,  n& 
rigidity,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  muscles;  and,  above  all,  the  limbs, 
if  placed  in  any  position  by  the  physician,  do  not  retain  that  position  as 
they  will  in  simple,  and  oftentimes  in  complicated,  catalepsy. 

2.  Catalepsy  is  distinguished  from  hysteria  by  signs  which  have  been 
noticed  when  speaking  of  the  pathological  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
hysteria  the  muscular  system  is  oftentimes  strongly  convulsed,  and  mo- 
tions are  performed,  but  the  most  distinctive  sign  is  the  non-ret^ition  of 
any  posture  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed. 

3.  Asphyxia  is  accompanied  with  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  circulation;  the  countenance  is  also  ordinarily  livid  and 
swollen,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  having  a  very  dark  hue. 

4.  Syncope  is  distinguished  from  catalepsy  by  the  state  of  the  muscu- 
lar system,  the  limbs  being  extremely  flexible, — ^and  this  apx)ertains  also 
in  a  great  degree  to  asphyxia, — and  by  the  general  pallor  of  the  counte- 
nance and  surface  of  the  body,  consequent  on  the  suspension  of  tho 
heart's  action. 
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5.  Apoplexy  is  known  irom  it  by  the  stertorous  or  sonorous  breathing, 
by  the  more  or  less  profound  lethargy,  by  the  lax  state  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  and  also  by  the  oo-existence  of  paralysis. 

6.  Although  tetanus  has  been  mistaken  for  catalepsy,  in  consequence 
of  the  tension  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  yet,  the  fact  that  neither  sen> 
slbility  nor  the  intellectual  functions  are  interfered  with,  should  have 
prevented  such  a  mistake  from  being  committed. 

7.  Patients  labouring  under  an  intense  and  prolonged  paroxysm  of 
catalepsy  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  have  been  interred  alive. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  this  kmd  on  record,  and  many  more 
where  the  individuals,  after  being  laid  in  their  coffin^  have  fortunately 
recovered  from  the  attack  before  the  period  of  interment.  In  such 
cases,  the  respiration  is  insensible,  and  the  heart's  action  is  almost  in 
abeyance;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly  cold,  and  presents  the  pallor 
of  death;  and  the  articulations  are  stiff.  Although  it  is  no  doubt  a 
difficult  task  to  distinguish  this  state  of  trance  &om  the  state  of  death, 
yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  and,  time,  would  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  limbs  after  death  are  first  lax,  then  stiff,  and  ultimately 
lax  again.  The  stifi5iess  of  the  limbs,  known  as  the  cadavem  rigidity, 
or  rigor  mortis,  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  circum- 
stances; the  sooner  it  supervenes,  the  shorter  is  its  duration,  and  con- 
versely. Now  the  stiffness  of  the  limbs  accompanying  this  intense  form 
of  trance,  supervenes  at  once,  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  con- 
tinues.    This  is  consequently  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 

Again,  as  the  heart's  action  most  certainly  continues  iu  a  slight  de- 
gree during  the  attack,  the  stetho6cox)e  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
detect  the  impulse  and  murmurs.  The  state  of  the  eyes  and  the  ex- 
preE»ion  of  the  countenance,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  be  sustained  in  a  slight  degree,  also  furnish 
jDaeans  by  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  made. 

If  pr^sure  be  made  on  the  eye-ball  a  few  hours  after  death,  the  cor- 
nea becomes  opaque;  and  this  occurs  invariably.  But  if  the  least  spark 
of  life  remain,  that  effect  would  not  be  produced.  This  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  be  a  sign  at  once  distinguishing  the  state  of  trance  from  that 
of  death, — one  of  ready  application,  and  thus  rendering  wholly  unneces- 
sary the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestion  that  inhumation  should  never  be 
proceeded  with  until  the  body  has  shown  unmistakeable  signs  of  decom- 
position. 

Catalepsy  is  a  disease  which  is  often  feigned,  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable,  occasionally  by  soldiers 
to  procure  their  discharge  from  the  army,  often  by  females  in  good  cir- 
cumstances merely  from  a  desire  of  creating  an  interest  in  their  behalf, 
and  by  itinerating  mesmeric  impostors.  To  detect  the  imposition  is 
oftentimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
trance  being  exhibited  with  great  truth.  Such  persons  require  to  be 
carefully  and  vigilantly  watched,  and  their  character  enquired  into,  when 
some  inconsistencies  will  be  noticed,  and  their  imposition  detected. 
Perhaps  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  where  malingering  is  suspected 
and  Is  necessary  to  be  known,  would  be  of  great  service.  However 
slowly  the  individual  breathed,  the  ansssthetic  effect  of  this  fluid  woul^ 
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be  produced;  and  then  if  he  did  not  speak  or  move  while  the  effect  lasted, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  do  so  on  recovery.  This  is 
merely  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  which  I  believe  may  be  used  suocess- 
fttlly  in  most  cases  of  malmgeiing. 

[On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  catalepsy  is  not  be  esteemed  a 
dangerous  disease,  although  many  cases  terminating  fatally  are  recorded; 
but  these  were  for  the  most  part  complicated  with  other  diseases.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment.  Dr.  Milner  says  the  cold-bath  is  injurious,  but 
hot-baths,  and  pediluvia  have  been  found  usefuL  The  most  effective 
means,  however,  seems  to  be  hot  pediluvia  and  the  cold  douche  applied 
to  the  head  at  the  same  time.  The  patient  cannot  swallow  medicines; 
but  if  there  should  be  any  sensibility  remaining,  ammonia  and  other  sti- 
mulants might  be  applied  held  near  the  nostrils.  Friction  of  the  sur£Eioe 
of  the  body  with  rubefacients  might  be  useful.  Stimulating  enemata 
might  also  be  of  service  by  relieving  the  bowels,  and  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  circulation  in  the  parts.  It  is  during  the  interval  between 
the  attacks  that  therapeutic  remedies  are  likely  to  be  of  any  avail.  The 
treatment  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, — the  cause  must  b& 
searched  for  and  removed,  if  possible.  If  a  hemorrhoidal  hemorrhage 
has  been  suppressed,  leeches  must  be  applied  round  the  anus.  If  there 
are  worms  in  the  intestines,  anthelmintics  must  be  given;  or  if  it  be 
caused  by  the  retropulsion  of  an  exanthematous  eruption  everything 
must  be  done  which  can  remove  the  irritation  caused  thereby.] — Edin, 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joumal,  Oct  1,  1850,  p.  328. 
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25.— FATTY  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAET. 
By  Dr.  Eichabd  Quain,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 

and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

There  are  two  forms  under  which  fat  presents  itself  as  a  disease  of 
the  heart.  In  one  of  these  forms  the  fat,  composed  of  large  cells  con- 
taining oil,  identical  with  the  fat  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  grows 
upon  and  extends  over  the  surface  of  the  heart;  it  then  encroaches  on, 
and  insinuates  itself  between,  the  muscular  fibres,  in  some  cases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  completely  conceal  them  when  the  examination  is  made 
with  the  unassisted  eye.  In  the  other  form  of  disease,  a  fatty  matter, 
composed  of  granules  and  small  oU-globules,  occupies  and  fills  the  sheath 
of  what  was  previously  muscular  fibre.  In  the  one  form  of  disease  fatty 
tissue  grows  on  and  outside  the  fibre,  in  the  other  the  niuscular 
fibre  itself  degenerates  into  molecular  fatty  matter.  A  distinction  thus 
broadly  marked  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  these  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  their  mode  of  origin,  requires  to  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
designations  given  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  apply  the  term 
fattj/  growth  to  all  cases  in  which  fiit  tissue  constitutes  the  morbid  con- 
dition, even  though  it  may  encroach  so  far  on  the  muscular  fibres  as  to 
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canae  their  apparent  transformatioii  into  fat;  whilst  the  term  fatty  de- 
generation  wUl  be  limited,  as  in  strictness  it  ahould  be,  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  muscular  fibre  degenerates  into  molecular  &tty  matter.  The 
necessity  for  this  distinction  will  be  evident  as  we  proceed. 

[Si)eaking  of  the  &tty  growth  on  the  heart.  Dr.  Quain  remarks,  that 
it  is  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  from  any  circum- 
stances which  will  promote  the  formation  of  £ekt  in  general,  the  heart 
will  partake  largely  of  the  accumulation.  We  must  be  content  in  know- 
ing that  the  material  of  the  fatty  tissue  must  be  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  blood,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  one  must  bear  a 
relation  to  the  supply  of  material  from  the  other.  Dr.  Quain  con- 
tinues:] 

We  know  that  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  the  blood  is  in  direct 
relation  with  that  supplied  by  the  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  greater  or  less  freedom  which  exists  for  the  free  elimina- 
tion of  its  elements  in  the  rrapiratory  process.  We,  therefore,  feel,  that 
if  the  food  is  deficient  in  the  materials  which  readily  constitute  fat,  and 
the  respiratory  process  is  accelerated  and  increased  by  abundant  exercise, 
little  £Ett  can  be  formed.  Equally  true  is  the  converse,  that  those  who  figure 
luxuriously  and  lead  sedentary  lives  will  grow  fi^t.  In  the  one  case, 
neither  the  body  nor  the  heart  will  suffer;  in  the  other,  in  the  general 
accumulation,  tiie  heart  will  certainly  participate.  Beyond  these  general 
principles  I  fear  we  cannot  go,  and  even  to  these  there  are  exceptions. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  Fibre  itself. — In  the  following  observations 
I  seek  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  molecular  fatty  matter  in  the 
fibre  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  or  physical  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  independent  of  those  processes  which  we 
call  vital. 

Anatomists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  substance  named  adipoocre, 
and  with  the  facility  with  which  it  frequently  fopns  in  dead  animal 
tissues  excluded  from  the  air  and  exposed  to  moisture.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  amongst  chemists  as  to  the  origin  of  this  substance. 
All  admit  the  great  quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  its  composition.  One 
class,  however,  which  includes  Gay-Lussac,  and  Berzelius,  believes  that 
"  the  compound  results  entirely  from  the  fat  originally  present  in  the 
substance,  and  that  the  fibrin  is  completely  destroyed  by  putrefaction.*' 
The  other  class,  which  includes  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Mr.  Brande, 
believes  "that  the  fatty  matter  is  an  actual  product  of  the  decay,  and 
not  merely  an  educt  or  residue."  The  correctness  of  the  latter  opinion' 
is  shown  by  the  following  observations:  A  piece  of  this  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  inuscular  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  horse,  (portions  of  the 
specimen  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  that  of  the  B^yal  College  of 
Siirgeons,)  was  submitted  to  examination.  In  its  general  appearance  it 
resembles  spermaceti.  It  is  rather  darker  coloured  and  more  fragile. 
Its  surface  is  marked  by  irregular  outlines  of  a  red  colour,  evidently  the 
boundaries  of  the  fiEksciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres;  it  emits  a  strong  am- 
moniacal  odour,  floats  on  water,  and  is  nearly  all  dissolved  in  ether. 
The  ether,  when  allowed  to  evaporate,  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  granu- 
lar and  fatty  matter. 
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The  trifling  undissolved  residue  presents,  when  floating  in  water,  a 
delicate  floccalent  appearance.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the 
floceolent  matter  is  found  composed  of  delicate  filaments  forming  a  celln- 
lar  web.  In  some  parts  the  fllaments  presented  something  of  a  longitn- 
dinal  arrangement,  in  others  the  web  appeared  perforated  by  regular 
foramina. 

A  microscopic  section  of  the  adipocere  itself,  unacted  on  by  any  agent, 
(the  section  being  made  with  a  knife  slightly  warmed,  required  by  the 
fragility  of  the  substance,)  showed  the  foUowing  appearances: — 1st. 
Bands  running  longitudinally,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  These  bands  are  dark  coloured  and  opaque,  except  at  the  broken  ' 
edges  or  extremities;  at  these  points  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
small  crystalline  scales.  The  wavy  outlines  of  the  blood-vessels  or  nerves 
are  sometimes  seen  between  the  fibres  or  fasciculi.  In  the  intervals  may 
be  observed  flat  discs  composed  of  radiating  adcular  cr3rstal8.  These 
appearances  vanished  on  putting  ether  on  the  specimen,  and  the  merest 
particle  of  the  filamentous  substance  remained. 

From  these  observations  I  conclude,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  process,  the  places  of  the  musctdar  fibres,  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  are  occupied  by  &tty  matter,  which  could  not  have  existed  in 
them  during  life.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  experiments  on  what 
may  be  called  the  artificial  formation  of  adipocere.  Mr.  Gribbes,  whose 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society  have  been  just  mentioned,  states 
that  Lord  Bacon  had  indicated  the  mode  of  converting  the  waste  flesh  of 
animals  into  &t,  which  might  be  used  for  various  domestic  purposes. 
Mr.  Gibbes,  acting  on  this  idea,  succeeded  by  diflerent  processes,  inclu- 
ding exposure  to  running  water,  to  nitrous  acid,  &c.,  in  converting 
large  quantities  of  animal  flesh,  even  the  carcase  of  a  whole  cow,  into 
fatty  matter.  The  difficulty  which  the  experimenter  met  with  in  free- 
ing this  substance  from  colour  and  smell,  or  his  death,  appears  to  have 
prevented  the  comnymication  of  his  further  proceedings,  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  Society,  and  neither  his  nor  Lord  Bacon's  discoveries 
have  been  made  usefal  in  supplying  fat  from  waste  flesh.  To  the  pa- 
thologist they  afibrd  information  of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with 
the  following  experiments: — A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  I  obtained, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  healthy  structure  of  the  tissue,  the 
healthy  heart  of  a  healthy  child  whey  had  died  a  few  hours  previously 
from  iJie  shock  of  a  severe  burn.  Having  satisfied  myself  on  the  required 
point,  I  placed  the  specimen  in  weak  spirit  and  water  (one  part  to  eight 
or  nine,)  for  the  purpose  of  future  examination.  On  looking  at  the 
specimen  after  a  few  weeks,  I  found  it  greatly  changed;  it  had  a  con- 
fused granular  aspect,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  lead  me  to  feel, 
that  there  must  be  some  error  in  previous  observations  on  the  specimens 
of  true  degeneration,  as  portions  of  a  healthy  heart  now  exhibited 
characters  so  similar.  I  found,  however,  that  this  change  existed  in  all 
parts  of  a  heart,  which  I  had  no  doubt  had  been  healthy,  in  some  parts 
at  least,  when  previously  examined.  I  mentioned  the  observation  to 
Dr.  Williams,  and  was  gratified  at  hearing  from  him,  that  the  fact  of 
this  change  was  an  illustration  of  an  experiment  which  he  had  suggested 
to  his  clinical  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  some  time  previously,  viz.. 
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to  try  whether  fatty  matter  was  not  formed  after  death  by  a  molecular 
change  in  animal  tissues  kept  excluded  from  the  air  but  exposed  to 
nioisture.  He  suggested  farther  observations  of  this  specimen^  and  some 
further  experiments.  These  have  been  made,  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  heart  first  described  presents  the  most  marked  and  universal 
character  of  true  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  of  a  pale  cream  colour,  it  is 
soft,  portions  of  it  float  in  water,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope 
exhibit  the  most  advanced  state  of  degeneration,  differing  from  that 
which  occurs  during  life  in  this  respect  alone, — that  it  is  universaL 
Eveiy  fibre  is  fibtty,  whilst  in  that  d^eneration  which  occurs  during 
life,  many  fibres  retain  their  healthy  organization. 

A  specimen  of  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  placed  in  very  diluted  nitric 
acid,  has  been  traced  uirough  a  series  of  similar  changes;  but  as  a  shorter 
interval  has  elapsed,  it  has  reached  a  less  advanced  stf^.  The  specimens 
have  been  examined  by  Br.  Williams,  Mr.  Quekett,  and  Mr.  Toynbee, 
and  others.  The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  participate  in  this  change. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  illustrate  further  the  conversion  of  these 
tissues  after  death,  external  to  the  body,  into  fatty  matter, — we  shall, 
therefore,  turn  to  inquire  whether  like  changes  do  not  occur  within  the 
body  and  before  death.  Dr.  Babington  has  apparently  observed  the 
formation  of  &tty  matter  in  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen. 
Dr.  Williams,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of  Medicine,'  reoog- 
nises  the  presence  "of  fat  in  softened  tubercle,  pus,  atheroma,  and 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  as  being  derived  from  the  debris  of  animal  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  conversion  of  flesh  into  adipocerous  matter."  In  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  the  same  valuable  work,  further  illustrations  of  this 
process,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  are  clearly  given. 
M.  Bokitansky  mentions  several  instances  in  which  fat  may  be  found  (as 
in  masses  of  fibrin,  in  non-vascular  tumours,  in  the  walls  of  arteries!, 
&c.,)  in  situations  in  which  its  presence  could  not  be  deemed  the  result 
of  a  deposition  from  the  blood.  Mr.  Paget  mentions  a  striking  example 
of  this  change  observed  by  him  in  some  masses  of  what  had  been  medul- 
lary, cancer  of  the  liver,  "  certain  parts  of  which,  when  examined,  were 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  oil  globules."  I  have  seen  the  same 
appearance  in  the  central  softened  portion  of  a  large  mass  of  tubercle 
from  the  kidney,  the  fatty  globules  being  there  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  in  those  piuis  where  the  softening  had  not  commenced.  Dr.  Ck)p> 
land  has  recently  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  covering  the  spinal  cord,  which 
caused  paraplegia.  The  patient  finally  <Ued  from  the  paralysis  extending 
to  the  muscles  of  respiration.  After  death,  the  recent  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  which  existed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  was  found  to  pass 
inferiorly  where  the  inflammation  had  first  commenced  and  ceased,  into 
a  soft  fatty  matter.  The  same  learned  authority  mentioned  to  me  at 
the  same  time  another  case,  in  whidi  the  central  portions  of  some  large 
bands  of  adhesions,  found  in  a  case  of  chronic  peritonitis,  consisted 
of  fat. 

I  find  a  case  recorded  without  particular  reference  to  this  point  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Hall,  in  which  the  fibrin  of  a  hemorrhagic  efbsion  into 
the  theca  vertebralis  consequent  on  a  fiill  was  found,  after  an  ilbess  of 
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some  months'  dmmdon,  ehanged  into  fsA,  The  &tty  mii^r  here  formed 
independently  of  a  direct  oonnectLon  with  the  vascular  system,  is,  at 
least  in  snch  of  the  cases  as  have  been  examined  with  the  microscope, 
and  they  have  all  been  but  the  two  last-mentioned,  found  to  be  in  all  its 
characters  analogous  to  the  granular  &tty  matter  observed  not  only  in 
degenerated  muscular  fibre,  but  in  various  other  organs  which  are  the 
seat  of  &tty  degeneration.  Here,  then,  a  most  important  question 
arises, — Is  the  &tty  matter  which  is  found  in  the  degenerated  muscle  of 
the  heart  derived  from  a  molecular  change  in  the  texture,  or  is  the  &t 
deposited  from  the  blood?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  refer  to  the 
preceding  facts.  We  have  seen  the  substances  analogous  to  muscle  in 
eompomtion  converted  both  in  and  out  of  the  body  into  this  same  &tty 
matter.  We  have  traced  also  the  muscular  fibre  itself  uindergoing  (ex- 
ternal to  the  body,  and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  deposition  or  the 
influence  of  the  nutritive  process,)  a  change  perfectly  identical  with  that 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  living  body.  There  is,  therefore,  a  presump* 
tion  in  &vour  of  the  view  which  holds,  that  the  processes  in  both 
cases  are  identical;  that>  in  flEtct,  when  these  protein  compounds,  albu- 
men and  fibrin,  are  efiused  in  a  form  which  is  not  readily  susceptible  of 
organization,  when  even  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  tissues  and 
textures,  the  organization  of  which  is  imperfect  from  inherent  depravity, 
from  natural  decay,  or  from  a  deficient  supply  of  those  elements  and  in- 
fluences, in  the  absence  of  which  nutrition  faUs,  that  in  these' cases  I  say 
those  substances  degenerate  and  pass  into  fatty  matter.  In  other  words, 
that  when  the  vital  power  whidi  belongs  to  these  higher  products  of 
animal  organization  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  they  yield  to  ike  physical 
and  chemical  influences  which  surround  them,  and  by  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple descend  into  a  class  whidi  is  shared  by  them  in  common  with 
plants  and  minerals.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  illustrate  this 
argument  by  flEhcts  drawn  from  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  differ- 
ent observers  have  recently  found  this  fatty  degeneration.  Some  of 
these  fEhcts  no  doubt  readily  suggest  themselves,  though,  perhaps,  less  in 
the  case  of  the  heart  than  in  other  organs.  It  is  tMs  organ,  however, 
which  claims  our  attention  here.  An  interesting  observation  made  by 
Ifr.  Paget  supplies  a  most  important  step  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  established,  that  a  cell  germ,  or  nucleated  cell,  is  an  essential' 
element  in  the  nutritive  process  ci  all  tissues.  The  first  change  that 
can  be  traced  in  the  process  of  degeneration  of  the  heart's  fibres,  and  it 
requires  care  to  observe  it,  is  the  destruction  of  these  cell  germs  in  the 
tissue.  Mr.  Paget  writes:  "  When  the  change  is  least  marked,  and  but 
little  jEatty  matter  has  collected  within  the  sarcolemma,  the  outlines  of 
the  nuclei  look  dim,  and  they  lose  their  colour.  In  the  further  advanced 
stage,  the  nucleus  of  the  fibre  cannot  be  seen  at  all;  its  former  place  is  in- 
dicated, if  at  all,  only  by  some  out  of  the  narrow  column  of  yellow 
granules,  and  in  a  yet  later  stage,  or  when  the  sarcolemma  appears 
nearly  full  of  fiittty  particles,  sdl  trace  of  both  the  nucleus  and  these  gra- 
nules is  lost." 

Thus  we  have  evidence,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  impaired, 
and  that  those  powers  are  weakened,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  resist  the 
influences  which  tend  to  the  disintegration  of  its  tissue.     A  review  of 
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the  ciiettiBstaaoeB  under  irhieh  this  degeneration  occurs,  is  farther  oon- 
firmatory  of  the  view  adopted  here.  These  drcnmstanoes  exhibit  im- 
pairment of  general  and  local  nutrition. 

[The  most  prominent  effects  of  fatty  degeneration  on  the  functions  of 
the  heart  are  those  which  exhibit  the  deficient  powers  of  the  organ.  Dr. 
Quain  first  considers] 

Comet. — Several  writers  have  described  coma,  preceded  or  not  by  gid- 
diness in  connection  wiUi  enfeebled.powers  of  the  circulation.  Mr.  Adsmis, 
whose  eases  have  been  previously  mentioned,  observed  as  many  as  tw^oity 
attacks  of  coma  in  one  of  them.  Mr.  K.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  Stokes  have 
made  similar  observations.  The  explanation  of  these  attacks  is  this, 
that  the  power  of  the  heart  is  reduced,  and  thus  it  is  rendered  incapable 
of  readily  sending  on  the  blood  which  it  receives, — Whence  arises  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  and  unequal  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  explana- 
tion is  no  doubt  correct. 

Syncope. — Cardiac  syncope  is  a  term  properly  and  more  frequently  used 
by  the  older  writers  than  by  ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  Bichat  on  the  sul^gect.  Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Cerebral  Circulation,  has  clearly  established  the  £bct,  that  syncope  is  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  that  i»ressure  within  the  skull  which  is  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On  this  principle  we  can  ex- 
plain the  finquency  with  which  this  symptom  is  found  to  occur  in  fatty 
disease  of  the  heart. 

The  case  of  an  old  man  who  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Williams  and 
myself  is  very  remarkable.  I  was  one  day  suddenly  called  to  him,  and 
found  him,  as  I  myself  and  others  betieved,  dead.  He  had  been  in  his  usual 
state,  and  taking  his  dinner  a  few  moments  previously.  Thoi^h  neither 
pulse  nor  respiration  could  be  perceived,  nor  in  a  hurried  examination 
could  the  sounds  of  the  heart  be  heard,  I  felt  from  something  about  his 
appearance  that  he  was  not  dead.  An  electro-magnetic  apparatus  was 
set  to  work  from  the  spine  to  the  region  of  the  heart;  other  stimuli  were 
made  use  of,  and  after  several  minutes  he  slowly  recovered.  These  fits, 
in  a  slighter  form,  recurred  almost  daily  for  two  years,  when  he  died  in 
one  exactly  like  the  first.  The  heart  exhibited  fatty  degeneration.  In 
some  cases  this  feeling  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  sense  of  fiunt- 
ness,  a  feeling  that  the  person  must  fall  if  he  does  not  lay  hold  of  some- 
thing; and  in  some  instances,  as  in  a  case  at  present  under  my  care,  this 
slight  faintness  is  accompanied  by  an  impression  that  he  is  about  to  die. 
Such  persons  do  die.  This  mode  of  death  is  in  many  cases  instantane- 
ous, in  other  cases  death,  though  sudden,  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  occurrence, 
the  falal  laintness  is  progressive,  and  death  may  not  occur  for  several 
minutes  after  its  onset.  Facts  within  my  knowledge  lead  me  to  think, 
that  many  distinguished  m^i  have  thus  died,  and  that  in  this  condition 
has  lain  the  hidden  and  frequent  cause  of  many  sudden  deaths.  The 
paleness  of  l^e  features,  the  unaltered  state  of  the  pu{»ls,  the  absence 
of  stertor,  and  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  enable  us  to  distinguish 
these  cases  from  apoplectic  seizures  when  we  see  them  before  death. 
The  age  also  at  which  apoplexy  occurs  most  frequently,  is  not  that  at 
which  we  most  frequently  find  ffttty  degeneration  of  l^e  heart.    For 
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example,  of  forty-nine  cases  of  apoplexy,  forty-two  oocnrred  in  peiBona 
under  sixty,  and  seven  only  in  those  over  sixty;  whereas,  in  seyenty-nine 
cases  of  £fttty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  forty-one  were  aboye  sixty  years 
of  age. 

iSiortness  of  breathing  is  recorded  as  having  been  present  in  about 
one-half  the  cases.  In  some  cases  it  appears  as  a  sense  of  choking  or 
suffocation, — ^the  person  feels  as  if  breathing  through  a  sponge.  In 
some  instances  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  scarcely 
regarded;  in  others  so  severe,  that  the  slightest  effort,  particularly  in 
mounting  ascents,  is  most  distressing.  A  peculiarity  was  observed  in 
two  subjects,  one  of  which  still  lives,  viz.,  Iliat  reading  aloud  caused  no 
inconvenience,  whilst  it  was  distressing  to  ascend  a  gentle  height. 

[Another  of  the  recorded  phenomena  connected  with  fatty  d^enera- 
tion  of  the  heart  is  pain.  In  some  cases  it  is  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  heart;  in  others,  it  extends  over  the  chest  and  down  the  arm,  as  in 
angina  pectoris;  but — '\ 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  rupture  of  a  few  fibres  may 
oooasionaUy  occur  without  being  &tal,  and  cause  pain;  but  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  pain  appears  to  be  due  to  over-distension  of  the  cavities 
with  blood  on  the  one  luuid,  or  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  just  alluded 
to  on  the  other,  it  being  remembered,  that  though  the  heart  in  health 
does  not  possess  common  sensibility,  it  may  in  diseased  conditions  acquire 
this  property.  These  latter  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  syncope,  breath- 
leesness,  and  pain  may  occur  separately,  or  two  or  sJl  of  them  may  be 
present  at  the  same  time;  their  combination  gives  us  the  characters  of 
the  disease  known  as  syncope  anginosa,  or  angina  pectoris.  The  symp- 
toms or  phenomena  of  this  disease  were  very  well  recognised,  even  before 
Heberden  or  Bougnon,  who  wrote  at  the  same  time,  described  them  as 
constituting  a  special  disease.  Still,  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
the  immediate  condition  on  which  they  depend  has  been  a  source  of 
great  doubt 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  all  the  causes  which  may  produce 
these  effects.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  as  has  been 
already  done,  that  this  degenerated  condition  of  the  heart's  fibres  is  a 
very  sufficient  source  in  itself  of  the  several  phenomena,  (viz.  breathlees- 
ness,  fidntness,  and  pain,)  which  are  recognised  under  the  name  of 
amgma  pectoris,  or  syncope  anginosa, 

[With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  fatfy  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Quain  observes:] 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  we  can  restore  muscular  fibres 
which  have  been  destroyed;  all,  therefore,  that  we  can  hope  for  in  these 
cases,  and  that  not  always,  is  to  aqrest,  or  suspend  for  a  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  tiius 
supporting  the  vigour  of  those  portions  of  the  heart  still  uninjured. 
The  nervous  powers  being  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  and  the  blood 
itself  rendered  a  better  stimulant.  The  effect  of  treatment  calculated  to 
promote  these  objects  is  often  very  striking.  I  have  found  attention  to 
the  digestive  organs,  in  the  first  instance,  useful;  bitter  tonics,  with 
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alkalieB,  and  subsequently  iron  in  different  forms,  seemed  to  act  most 
adTants^eously,  I  need  not  enumerate  the  habits  of  life,  change  of  air 
and  scene,  dietetic  regulations,  &c.,  by  which  the  general  health,  and 
with  it  the  part  most  in  need  of  it,  may  be  improved.  In  reference  to 
some  of  the  symptoms,  I  might  mention,  that  I  have  seen  in  two  or 
three  cases  great  relief  from  pain  experienced  by  the  repeated  application 
of  three  or  four  or  more  leeches  over  the  r^on  of  the  heart,  followed 
by  a  blister.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw  with  Mr.  James  W.  lUott,  of 
Bromley,  some  short  time  ago,  attacks  of  distressing  angina  ceased  for 
several  months,  (when  the  patient  died  of  another  disease),  after  the 
application  of  leeches  three  or  four  times,  and  the  Internal  use  of  iron. 
Exercise  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  these 
affections.  The  patients  cannot  take  it,  if  it  were  d^irable  that  they 
should  do  so.  If  exercise  can  be  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
it  should  always  be  short  of  producing  fatigue. 

It  may  well  be  borne  in  mind,  that  narcotics  are  given  with  risk  in 
these  cases.  One  death  occurred  after  an  accustomed  dose  of  morphia  ; 
another  during  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
needless  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  antispasmodics  in  these  cases  during 
paroxysmal  attacks. — Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions ,  Vol.  xxiii., 
p.  121. 


26.— PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART, 

AND  THB  DROPSY  FOLLOWING  IT. 
By  Dr.  Alexander  Kiloour,  one  o^  the  Physicians  to  the  Aberdeen 

Infirmary. 

[Dr.  Kilgour  states  that  his  conviction,  many  years  ago,  was,  that 
those  who  explained  every  thing  on  mechanical  principles  were  apt  to 
refine  a  little  too  much,  and  lay  too  great  stress  on  a  diagnosis,  from  the 
abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  alone.  Nearly  seven  years'  exp€l:ience,  he 
says,  has  confirmed  hiTn  in  this  opinion,  and  he  only  allows  that  we  may 
often  make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  that  is 
nearly  alL  As  an  easy  mode  of  impressing  in  the  mind  the  usual  views 
or  guesses,  as  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  proba- 
ble condition  of  the  parts  caasing  them.  Dr.  Eilgour  has  drawn  up  the 
following  diagram  (see  next  page):] 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  form  of  the  diagram  is  merely  ano- 
ther way,  so  to  speak,  of  stating  the  same  thing  as  in  the  first  one.  But 
the  third  is  essentially  different  in  its  object,  having  reference  to  another 
sign  than  that  depending  upon  the  sounds  Perhaps  some  will  object  to 
the  indicationB  derived  from  the  pulse,  as  not  being  deserving  of  so  much 
importance  as  I  am  inclined  here  to  attribute  to  them.  I  give  them, 
however,  only  as  fieurther  aids  to  our  guesses  ^  1k)  the  true  seat  of  the 
disease;  and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that,  having  satisfied  my&elf 
by  my  ear,  and  by  such  signs  and  symptoms  from  the  condition  of  other 
or^ns  as  I  can  get,  that  heart  disease  does  exist,  I  rely  more  on  tlie 
state  of  the  pulse  than  on  anything  else  as  a  guide  to  the  exact  seat  of 
the  lesion. 
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When  80  nradi  htm  hetai  wxittoi  on  iJie  treatmttit  of  the  diMaseB  <»f 
the  heart,  it  may  be  something  like  going  over  a  more  than  twioe-told 
tale  to  offer  anjTsmaifcs  on  thi^  sabject  I  shall,  howerec,  be  brief,  and 
the  want  «f  novelty  will  perhaps  be  atoned  for  by  the  &ct,  that  I  speak 
from  the  results  of  considerable  experience,  and  that  I  offer  these  obser- 
vwfeioni  to  the  yovng  praelitioner  chiefly. 

If  any  one  were  to  oak  me  "  What  can  you  do  to  enre  disease  of  the 
heortl" — I  wonhi  hooestly  answer  at  once,  **  Nothing."  But  if  any 
one  were  to  aik  ''  What  ean  you  do  to  ward  off  the  symptoms  or  feel- 
ings  that  too  often  becene  oonoomitants  of  that  disease?" — I  would  say 
tibiat,  next  to  quietness  of  mind  and  body,  and  equable  temperature,  and 
moderate  or  rather  low  Irrmg,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  the  use  of  small 
doMB  of  oolddeam  wine,  weak  saline  pargesi,  and  inaerting  a  seton  over 
the  region  of  the  heart.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  these  when  the  severe 
aequeliB  of  heart  disease— Klistrassing  dyspnoea,  hiemoptysiB,  or  dropsy — 
hnnre  more  than  once  ooenmd;  but  I  know  no  means  equal  to  them  in 
warding  off  these  latter.  I  oould  mention  several  instances  where  this 
treataient  has  proved  most  benefieial.  One  case  has  been  repeatedly 
under  my  notice.  It  was  a  female,  a  aervant,  past  the  middle  period 
«f  lifie,  who  applied  first  for  a  slight  attadc  of  anasarca,  arising  from 
hmri  disease.  The  efiusion  was  soon  removed,  and  she  was  sent  out  of 
hoqtol  with  a  seton  in  Hbe  side.  She  kept  it  open  for  some  time; 
hmt  thinking  berself  wdl,  wiUidrew  it.  In  a  few  days  after  she  re- 
tamed,  be^^g  that  it  might  be  reopened, — ^which  was  done;  and 
painful  ezperienee  has  more  than  once  taught  this  woman,  in  the  course 
it  eigbt  years,  the  neoeasity  of  keying  up  a  discharge  from  a  seton, 
mnewdd  when  meeeanry,  and  aiding  its  influence  by  Ihe  occasional  use 
of  the  above  medicines. 

It  has  often  been  doubted  wfaetiier  blood  t&onld  be  abstracted  in 
caaeB  of  advanced  heaart  diaeaae  in  eldei^ly  peraens,  when  labouring  under 
a  sadden  panBysm  of  >riolent  dyspnoea^  giving  the  feeling  of  ahnost 
immediaito  auffooation.  No  doubt,  mustiad  pouhioes  over  the  hearty 
4Did  the  immersion  of  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot  water  hdding  some  mus- 
tard in  it,  will  give  some  relief ;  but  no  means  will  be  found  equal  to 
aibstraoting  a  omll  qnantity--^N>m  two  to  four  ounces — of  blood  from 
the  arm. 

in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsy,  every-practitioner  has  his  favourite 
remedy,  taken  from  the  clasa  chiefly  of  dinreitios  or  purgatives,  or  both. 
Of  tiK  former,  I  have  found  the  following  combination  the  most  efficient. 
It  pumps  the  patient  out,  so  to  speak,  sometimes  in  a  feiw  hours:  and 
it  often  will  do  so  in  repeated  attacks  of  the  amasarea. 

SL  Infnsi  ^gitalis,  ^iv.;  aoetatis  potasaee,  5II).;  spiritua  sstheris 
nitrosi,  31}.;  aqns  oaasiiB,  ^iss.  Capiat  ooddeare  magnum 
qnartAquAque  hoift. 

At  last  there  comes  an  attack  in  which  tiiis  and  other  diuretics  cease 
to  act,  and  we  must  then  &11  back  on  ^purgatives.  Of  the  lutter, 
nnqueationably  the  most  powerful  U  elaterium.  But  there  surely  must 
be  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  strength  of  this  medicine.  Some  prac- 
titionen,  from  ^e  days  of  Sydenham,  apd  long  before  him,  downwai^, 
ajypear  to  hiive  given  it  in  the  dose  of  two  grains,  or  even  more;  but 
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I  have  found  a  single  pill^  according  to  the  following  formula^  generally 
very  powerful: — 

^.  Elateni,  gr.  j.;  extracti  oolocynthidis  comp.,  ^ijss.;  ex- 
tracti  byoscyami,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pUulae  xij.  Capiat 
imam  nocte  maneque. 

The  great  objection  to  the  elaterimn  is  the  intense  sickness,  even 
in  this  small  dose,  produced  by  it.  Do  the  large  doses  produce  less 
sickness  than  the  smaller?  It  may  be  so,  but  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  I  have  tried  large  doses,  the  sickness  was  not  l^s.  Is  there 
any  mode  by  which  this  sickening  property  in  this  valuable  medicine 
could  be  removed? 

The  combination  of  a  bitter  purgative  with  a  saline  one  composed 
of  the  vegetable  alkali  and  a  vegetable  acid,  is  in  my  experience  much 
more  efficient  than  any  single  purgative,  or  than  a  bitter  with  a  salt 
formed  of  a  mineral  acid.  The  old  compound  powder  of  jalap  is  a 
well-known  instance  of  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  and  is  still  one  of  our 
best  purgatives  in  all  dropsies  where  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  » 
suitable.  Ferriar  used,  as  did  also  Home,  a  combination  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bitartrate  of  potass  with  two  grains  of  gamboge.  The 
infusion  of  senna  with  bitartrate  of  potass  is  also  an  old-fashioned  and 
valuable  remedy;  but  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  is  an  impediment 
to  the  efficiency  of  this  formula.  The  senna  infusion  with  tartrate  of 
potass,  or  with  tartrate  of  potass  ajid  soda,  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection;  and  the  advantage  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  combination 
in  cardiac  disease  having  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  or  in  the  dropsy  itself 
attending  that  complaint,  has  been  in  my  hands,  and  those  of  my 
brethren  to  whom  I  have  recommended  it,  so  unequivocal,  that  I  can 
speak  for  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  when  not 
ocly  diuretics  in  all  forms,  but  even  purgatives,  cease  to  remove  or 
even  to  keep  in  check  the  anasarca.  And  this  brings  me  to  speak 
of  another  mode  of  treatment,  which  often  proves  palliative  for  a 
time, — viz.,  puncturing  the  lower  extremities,  and  thereby  draining 
off  the  fluid. 

I  do  not,  however,  recommend  it  until  all  internal  remedies  have 
failed.  I  never  have  recourse  to  it  till  it  has  become,  to  use  Mead's 
expression,  '^  unica  spes  salutis;"  and  I  do  not  forget  the  qualification  he 
makes,  ''  et  ea  dubia."  Still  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  whether  as  a 
palliative  or  as  a  hope  of  cure,  it  deserves  more  notice  than  now-a-days 
it  seems  to  me  to  get. 

There  are  two  modes,  as  stated  above,  in  whieh  the  opening  for  drain- 
ing off  the  fluid  may  be  made, — eitiier  a  puncture  with  the  lancet,  or 
with  a  good  stout  sewing  nee<Ue.  From  a  single  puncture  by  the  latter, 
a  quantity  of  water  will  sometimes  run  out  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
bed  in  a  few  hours,  and  require  to  be  collected  in  vessels  placed 
below  it. 

Heberden  has  evidently  seen  the  danger  attending  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, though  he  does  not  say  specifically  in  what  it  Hes.  He  tells  us  that 
the  wounds  are  difficult  to  be  healed:  but  that  we  need  not  fear.  He 
also  says  they  are  ''  periculosa."     Now  the  danger  consists  in  the  inflam- 
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Ufttion  of  on  erysipelatoiis  charaeter,  that  not  imfreqnently  takes  place, 
extending  up  the  Umb;  sometimes  briog^g  on  sphacelatiorif  and  for  the 
most  part  ending  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  But  if  the  medical  atten- 
dant would  be  satisfied  vith  one  incision^  and  one^  or  at  most  two, 
pnnctnres,  in  the  proper  place,  erysipelas  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The 
state  of  the  skin — its  low  vitality  during  the  existenoe  of  the  dropsy 
under  it — ^ts  singularly  favourable  for  this  form  of  inflammation;  but  a 
small  dean  cut,  or  one  or  two  punctures, — and,  if  there  be  two,  at 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  two  inches  from  each  other, — v&  not  so  likely 
to  be  followed  by  this  as  when,  in  the  anxiety  to  get  the  water  all  off 
speedily,  several  have  been  made.  The  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  all 
recommend  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the  wound;  but  I  have  often 
found  the  evaporating  lotion  very  successful  in  keeping  down  any  dispo- 
sition in  the  part  to  erysipelas.  Frequent  ablution  also,  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  removal  of  any  cloths  that  may  be  soaked  with  the  serum 
that  has  run  out,  wiU  serve  to  prevent,  so  &r,  any  irritation  fi:om  being 
set  up  in  the  skin. 

When  the  operation,  even  with  a  needle,  has  to  be  often  repeated,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  for  the  6ase  of  the  patient,  especially  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  inflammatory  action  set  up  in  the 
cellular  tissue  by  which  its  interstices  become  obliterated,  and  the  skin 
and  it  become  quite  closely  adherent  to  the  fascia  below.  I  remember 
this  occurring  in  a  gentleman,  who  had  been'  kept  alive  for  some  months 
by  punctures,  and  who  was  at  last  dropsical  everywhere,  except  below 
the  knees,  where  the  adherent  and  thickened  integuments  would  not 
distend, — ^thus  giving  him,  however,  not  a  little  pain.  It  has  of  late 
been  recommended  to  have  recourse  to  this  treatment  much  earlier  in 
the  disease  than  was  the  custom  with  the  old  practitioners;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  chances  of  success  firom  it  are  much  greater  than 
when  the  patient's  strength  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
skin  has  been  impaired  by  the  long  existence  of  a  dropsical  offusion. 
This  reasoning  is  fair;  but  whilst  admitting  it,  one  practical  point  may 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  the  fluid  does  not  flow  so  freely  from  the 
incisions  as  when  the  areolar  tissue  has  become  more  open  and  less  resi- 
lient by  the  long  existent  pressure  of  the  effused  serum.  And  little  as 
the  danger  of  erysipelatous  attacks  may  be  from  puncture  of  the  skin  in 
the  early  stage  of  anasarca,  still  there  are  few  that  will  subject  the  patient 
to  this  chance  of  danger  until  all  the  other  more  usual  and  often  success- 
ful modes  of  treatment  have  been  tried  in  vain. — Monthly  Journal  of 
Med.  Science,  Sept,  1850,  p,  193. 


27.— CAEDIAC  DROPSY. 

By  Dr.  £.  B.  Todd,  F.&.S.,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

(Reported  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Saltbb,  B.A.) 

[In  this  case,  the  patient,  Alfred  Baytis,  aged  30,  was  admitted  on  the 
11th  of  November,  suffering  from  palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
emaciation,  occurring  after  an  attack  of  haemoptysis.  On  the  occurrence 
of  another  severe  attack  of  hssmoptysis,  orthopnoea  supervened.     He 
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also  sufTered  under  amanrosis — varying  witii  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 
— the  blood  having  become  so  poor  that  the  impairment  of  the  quality 
caused  any  slight  deficiency  in  the  quantity  sent  to  an  organ,  from  in- 
ellicient  action  of  the  heart,  to  be  felt  by  it  more  readily  than  if  the  blood 
-were  in  its  normal  state.  Dr.  Todd  has  also  seen  this  state  in  connection 
with  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and  particularly  in  women.  The  only  thing 
explaining  the  existence  of  this  cardiac  disease,  was,  that  the  patient,  at 
the  age  of  19,  sufifered  a  slight  attack  of  rheumatism.] 

His  state  on  admission  into  the  hospital  was  as  follows: — Great  ezsan- 
guineousness;  breathlessness,  particularly  orthopnoea.  Heart's  action 
natural  and  regular,  with  no  preternatural  impulse;  pulse  84,  small, 
regular.  There  was  an  unnatural  extent  of  dulness  over  the  re^on  of  the 
heart,  and  moreover  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  visible  and  sensible 
in  the  region  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis;  they  were  felt  also  in  the  cardiac 
region.  In  some  cases  the  heart's  action  is  felt  only  in  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  and  beneath  the  left  mamma;  and  in  such  there  is  no  evidence  of 
enlargement;  for  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  cause  pressing  the 
heart  to  the  right  side,  so  that  the  altered  seat  of  the  pulsations  is  due 
to  change  in  the  position  of  the  entire  organ.  But  when  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  is  felt  in  both  regions  we  have  evidence  of  enlargement,  anji 
of  its  being,  at  least,  the  right  ventricle  that  is  enlarged;  for  while  the 
left  remains  stationary  in  its  normal  situation,  the  right  has  passed  over 
still  further  to  the  right  side.  Those  of  you  who  accompany  me  regu* 
larly  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital  may  notice,  that  in  all  cases  of 
dyspnoea  I  make  it  a  rule  to  place  my  hand  over  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
to  feel  if  I  can  detect  any  cardiac  pulsations  there.  My  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  this  point  in  cases  of  long-standing  asthma,  and 
rarely  in  these  cases  do  I  fail  to  find  it;  never,  indeed,  if  the  asthma 
have  produced  emphi'sema,  where  there  is  not  only  displacement  of  the 
right  ventricle  by  hypertrophy,  but  a  pushing  of  the  whole  heart  to  the 
right  side  from  the  enlargement  of  the  lungs. 

We  noticed  also  in  this  case  a  friction  sound  accompanying  the  systole 
and  diastole,  heard  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  nipple,  and  very  circum- 
scribed in  extent.  There  was  no  bellows  murmur  either  at  base  or  apex; 
but  we  observed  a  phenomenon,  connected  in  its  indications  with  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis, — viz.,  venous  pulsation 
in  the  neck.  This  man  has  very  large  jugulars,  and  you  may  see  them 
pulsating  distinctly  even  at  some  distance  from  the  bed.  This  phenom- 
enon, as  you  know,  is  due  to  a  reflux  of  blood  at  the  systole  from  the 
ventricle  through  the  auricle  into  the  venous  system.  In  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs  the  ventricle  cannot  completely  empty  it- 
self, and  80  becoming  distended  the  tricuspid  valve  allows  some  of  the 
blood  to  regurgitate,  and  thus  to  escape  through  the  auricle  into  the 
veins.  The  proper  source  of  supply  to  these  veins  is  from  their  distal 
extremity.  If  tiiien  you  put  your  finger  in  the  course  of  that  supply, — 
that  is,  to  the  distal  point  where  the  pulsation  is  observed, — the  vein 
would,  if  healthy,  become  empty;  but  it  does  not;  it  continues  full,  and 
its  pulsations  persist:  hence  the  waves  of  blood  which  produce  the  phe- 
nomenon of  pulsation  must  be  propagated  from  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  vein.     There  are  many  cases  of  heart  affection  where  there  are  no 
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pulsations^  but  where  the  vein  does  not  empty  itself  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  point  pressed.  Now  in  such  cases  there  is  regurgitation,  but  not 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  the  pulsation.  In  pei^ect  health  the  vein 
will  be  quite  empty  below  the  point  pressed:  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
slight  eidargement  may  suffice  to  produce  the  opx)osite  state;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that,  even  in  health,  it  may  exist  to  a  slight  extent  under 
the  prolonged  though  temporary  occurrence  of  some  disturbing  circum- 
stances, such  as  great  efforts,  violent  actions,  &c  When  the  regurgita- 
tion exists  in  a  great  degree,  you  may  see  all  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
neck  and  chest  pulsating. 

We  found  also  in  th^  case  evidence  of  great  pulmonary  congestion, 
crepitus  and  rhonchus  being  heard  over  various  parts  of  the  chest;  and 
there  was  abdominal  dropsy,  caused  by  obstructed  circulation  through 
the  liver.  On  examining  the  urine  we  found  it  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1015,  and  heat  and  nitric  acid  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  albumen. 
When  the  fresh  urine  was  allowed  to  ]9tand,  a  scanty  and  flooculent  de- 
posit was  formed,  which,  under  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of 
blood-corpuscles,  epithelium  (chiefly  renal,)  a  few  pus  globules,  and  a 
great  many  casts,  for  the  most  part  granular  and  transparent,  some  con- 
taining cells  loaded  with  oil  globules;  but  these  were  not  very  abundant. 
Now  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  we  should  fancy  our  patient  would 
not  be  likely  long  to  survive;  yet  here  we  see  him  remaining  very  much 
in  statu  quo,  if  anything  a  litde  improved,  until  the  present  time,  Jan. 
16th,  a  space  of  two  months. 

Diagnosis. — Now  can  we,  from  these  general  symptoms,  make  a  diag- 
nosis without  reference  to  the  physical  signs  ?  I  think  we  can  form  a 
diagnosis  which  shall  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes;  and  I  re- 
commend you,  as  an  important  exercise,  to  endeavour  to  diagnose  from 
symptoms  before  you  have  recourse  to  auscultation;  because  by  so  doing 
your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  disturbed  Junctions,  and  you  will 
thus  receive  important  suggestions  for  treatment.  Those  who  direct 
their  attention  exclusively  to  physical  signs  are  apt  to  overlook  these  de- 
rangements of  functions,  and  therefore  miss  some  valuable  indications  of 
treatment  corrective  of  them. 

Now  if  I  were  to  proceed  on  the  data  afforded  by  the  general  symp- 
toms alone  in  this  case,  I  should  diagnose  first,  dilatation  o/the  right 
side  of  the  heart:  the  pulsation  of  the  jugulars,  and  the  beating  of  the 
heart  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  both  indicate  this.  The  pulsation  of 
the  jugulars,  if  proved  to  be  regurgitant,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventrical:  no'  other  condition  of  heart  is  capable  of 
producing  this  phenomenon.  But  we  must  be  ciffefal  to  prove  that  the 
venous  pulsation  is  regurgitant,  as  it  may  be  due  to  other  causes:  It 
may  depend  on  the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  transmitted  through  the 
capillaries;  or  it  may  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  a  large  artery  which 
commimicates  its  pulsations  to  the  adjacent  vein;  therefore  we  must  be 
careful  in  proving  its  nature  before  we  attach  importance  to  its  indica- 
tions. Now  by  making  pressure  on  the  vein,  we  obtain  sufficiently 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pulsation.  If  the  vein  empty 
itself  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  pressed,  and  yet  the  pulsation  con- 
tinues in  the  empty  portion  of  it,  we  know  it  arises,  with  the  highest 
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probAbility,  from  some  oontigDOiis  artery;  and  this  waAjMdm.  is  rendered 
oartam  if  the  pulsation  oeases  on  stopping  the  eirculafion  in  the  artery, 
li^  on  making  pressnre,  the  palsation  ooatinues  only  on  the  distal  side 
of  the  pcHnt  pressed,  we  may  infer  that  the  pulsation  is  due  to  the 
transmisBum  of  the  pulse  from  the  heart  tiurooghont  the  aronlatioB,  and 
espedally  if  it  be  p^rCactly  synehraaons  with  the  heart  But  if  ^e  Tezn 
continues  full  between  the  point  pressed  and  tho  heart,  then  we  know, 
whether  there  be  pulsation  or  not,  that  that  vein  must  receive  Mood 
from  its  cardiac  side,  and  this  it  can  only  do  by  regurgitation  frwn  the 
right  side  of  the  heaot. 

Tou  are  doubtleas  aware  that  a  slight  regurgitatioB  always  takes  place 
from  the  auricles  into  the  Teins  in  the  normal  state,  and  tiiat  that  re- 
gurgitation is  synchronous  with  the  auricular  systole.  But  when  the 
'ventricle  and  auricle  are  dilated,  the  amount  of  regurgitation  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  carities:  blood  regurgi- 
tates from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle,  and  from  the  auricle  into  tiie 
veins. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis  is  also  indicatiTe  of 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  because  by  its  dilatation  that  cavity 
extends  to  the  apex,  and  the  apex  thus  enlarged  extends  to  the  scrobi- 
culus. But,  before  we  can  affirm  that  the  beating  of  the  heart  in  fike 
scrobiculus  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  we  must  be  careftil 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  heart,  which  may  be 
easily  determined  by  seeing  that  its  impulse  is  felt  in  the  normal,  as  well 
Off  in  the  abnormal  r^on. 

So  far,  thcD,  we  may  affirm,  that  there  is  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  But  such  a  lesion  as  dilatation  does  not  arise  spontane- 
ously. There  must  be  some  dilating  force,  and  that  force  is  the  back- 
ward pressure  of  the  blood.  When  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is 
in  a  weak  state,  we  can  conceive  that  the  walls  of  the  ventride  may 
yield  readily,  without  supposing  any  great  increase  in  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  blood.  But,  in  general,  dilatation  arises  from  some  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  which  that  obstacle  affords  will  be  the  backward  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricle, — ^in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
obstacle  will  give  the  amount  of  dilating  force.  In  every  case  of  dilata- 
tion of  one  of  the  heart's  cavities,  then,  you  must  look  for  this  dilating 
force, --^-this  obstacle;  and  you  will  find  it  either  at  the  orifice  through 
which  the  cavity  expels  its  blood,  or  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the  capillaries 
of  some  important  organ,  or  in  some  defect  in  the  valves  or  the  orifices 
of  the  heart.  Dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  rarely  arises  from 
diseases  of  their  own  orifices;  for  obstructive  disease  of  these  orifices  is 
amongst  the  rarest  of  cardiac  lesions.  Experience  tell  us  that  the  ob- 
structions which  the  right  ventricle  has  to  encounter  are  either  from  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  or  from  some  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

And  there  is  another  cause  which  may  produce  dilatation  as  well  as 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  because  it  may  produce  the  same 
change  in  aJl  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  that  is,  extensive  or  universal 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfiMses  of  the  pericardium.     How  it  happens 
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that  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  can  produce  these  changes^  I  do 
not  attempt  to  explain;  bnt  that  it  does  so  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  may  cause  a  dilated  right  ventricle  in  this 
case.  I  have  said  that  the  most  common  causes  of  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle  are  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation^  or  obstructed  circula- 
tion through  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  most  common  causes  of  ob- 
structed pulmonary  circulation  are  the  asthmatic  state,  or  that  which  is 
a  frequent  consequence  of  the  asthmatic  state — emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
We  h&re  no  indications  in  this  case  of  either  of  these  conditions.  The 
history  of  the  patient  shows  the  absence  of  the  one,  and  the  physical 
signs  demonstrate  the  absence  of  the  other.  Is  there,  then,  any  disease 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  sufficient  to  create  this  dilatation  ? 

When  I  saw  the  patient  first  I  hazarded  a  guess,  from  the  character 
of  the  pulse,  that  there  was  mitral  disease  at  the  foundation  of  his 
malady.  The  peculiarity  of  pulse  which  su^ested  this  notion  was,  that 
it  was  small,  produced  by  a  small  stream,  apparently  inadequate  to  the 
size  of  the  artery,  and  not  proportioned  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  Such 
a  state  of  pulse  does  frequently  co-exist  with  mitral  disease;  but  so  va- 
rious are  the  conditions  capable  of  producing  a  small  feeble  pulse,  that 
a  diagnosis  based  upon  that  sign  only  must  necessarily  be  only  a  guess. 
Now  such  mitral  disease  might  be  either  regurgitant  or  obstructive — 
either  of  the  two  would  affect  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  And  how  ? — 
By  affording  an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs. 
Whether  the  blood  is  unable  to  advance  in  consequence  of  a  contracted 
mitral  orifice,  or  whether  it  flows  back  in  large  quantity  into  the  auricle, 
it  is  evident  that  an  impediment  is  offered  to  its  passage  from  auricle  to 
ventricle,  and,  therefore,  to  its  return  from  the  lungs  to  the  auricle; 
and  when  this  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  right  ventricle  being  ex- 
posed to  a  degree  of  pressure  greater  than  customary,  yields,  and 
gradually  expands,  till  at  length  it  assumes  a  permanently  dilated 
state. 

Now,  is  the  disease  here  regurgitant  or  obstructive?  The  dyspnoea 
favours  the  idea  that  it  is  obstructive,  because  there  is  no  form  of  heart 
disease  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  so  great  as  in  obstruction  at  the  mitral 
valve.  Very  often,  when  the  disease  is  of  this  nature,  sudden  and  temble 
dyspnoea  is  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence;  the  patient  is  suddenly 
awoke  out  of  sleep  by  a  breathlessness  that  seems  as  if  it  would  kill 
him:  he  starts  up  in  bed  and  gasps  for  breath  till  the  paroxysm 
gradually  subsides.  Such  a  first  attack  is  generally  the  precursor  of 
similar  ones,  increasing  in  severity  and  frequency,  only  kept  off  by 
constant  watching  and  the  upright  position,  till  at  length  the  d3rspnoea 
becomes  constant,  and  the  case  terminates  with  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

But  in  the  absence  of  this  disease  of  the  mitral  valves,  is  there  any 
other  way  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart?  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  that  there 
is  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  cavities  connected  with  obstruc- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  systemic  circulation,  in  the  aorta  or  in  the  renal 
circulation,  or  dependent  on  adherent  pericardium,  and  that  this  state 
of  the  left  cavities  obstiTicts  the  circulation  through  the  right  cavities^ 
^nd  causes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  them. 
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So  fu,  OkBA,  liar  tlie  inditttiowi  ftffonled  by  tbe  general  Bymptoma: 
let  us  ii0w*tiim  to — 

TJke  phffnoal  tifftu, — ^A  careful  ofaeeostion  of  the  physical  signe  "will 
mm  io  osBfirm  or  comet  our  infereDoes  from  the  symptoms,  and  help 
OS  ibo  adopt  a  more  decided  diagnoaa.  The  phyBuxd  signs  themeelTee 
veie  theae:  eztensiTe  dnlness  ofver  the  prseoordial  region,  indicating 
eidaigement  of  the  heart;  the  first  and  second  sounds  were  foond  to  be 
eaaentudly  healthy,  and  unaccompanied  -with  bellows  murmur,  as  weU 
at  the  base  as  at  tiie  apex.  The  absence  of  bruit  at  the  base  shows 
that  there  is  no  aortic  disease;  also  its  non-existence  at  the  apex  shows 
that  there  is  no  regarpitant  mitral  disease;  for  if  there  were,  we  shoiild 
inevitably  hear  a  systolic  bellows  murmur  in  this  situation — i  e.,  unless 
the  heart's  actum  were  very  weak:  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  great  feeble- 
ness of  ifae  ventiiculBr  ooniiaction  that  there  would  be  no  beDows  sound 
where  there  is  milral  r^uigitation;  but  with  our  patient  the  healths 
aotienis  not  at  all  feeble.  Now,  is  there  any  diastolic  bellowB  sound  to 
indicate  obstruction  at  the  miteal  orifice?  We  find  none.  Are  we, 
tinen^  justified  in  denying  the  disease  of  the  mitral  valvet  Certainly  w<e 
wee  not,  fiir  those  cases  of  unquestionable  obstructiTe  mitral  disease  in 
whidi  a  diastole  murmur  is  beard  are  oomparati^y  few:  there  must 
be  a  oertam  amount  of  force  in  the  auricle  for  its  production,  and  unless 
tins  eiistB  Iflie  sound  will  net  be  heard.  The  value  of  this  evidence, 
therefore,  is  merely  negatiye:  it  does  not  prove  tiiat  tiiere  is  no  obstme- 
tion  at  the  mitral  orifice,  but  only  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood 
by  tiie  auricle  is  not  suffideot  to  elicit  a  sound  from  the  existing  ob- 
fftmetion.  So  fiir,  then,  we  receive  really  no  aid  as  to  determining  tbe 
question  of  the  existence  of  obstructive  mitral  disease  &om  examining 
&e  sounds  of  the  heart.  We  know,  however,  that  there  is  no  mitral 
regurgitation;  and,  as  to  tiiie  question  of  mitral  dbstanction,  we  hsive  no 
fiffther  evidenee  than  what  the  symptcons  give  us. 

This  evidence  is  undoubted  as  to  the  existence  of  obstruction;  but  it 
18  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  exact  seat  or  nature  of  the  obstruction. 
By  the  aid  of  auscultaticm  we  can  determine  tliat  it  is  not  mitral  regur- 
gitation: it  may,  however,  arise  from  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice, 
or  from  that  general  obstruction  which  the  left  heart  has  to  enoounter 
jn  the  distal  part  of  the  systemic  circulation. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  circulation  through  i^  left  side 
of  -tiie  heiart  is  obstructed,  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  o^er  symptoms. 
The  obstruction  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart  throws  the  blood  bac^ 
on  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  on  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  the  state  of 
extreme  pulmonary  congestion  in  which  we  find  our  patient,  and  the 
consequent  hsamoptysis.  The  (^tmction  at  the  lungs  is  felt  by  the 
right  ventricle,  which,  in  its  efforts  to  overcome  the  opposing  obstacle, 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied:  the  right  auricle  encounters  cor- 
responding difficulties  to  those  which  oppose  tbe  action  of  the  ventricle, 
aad  it  becomes  similarly  dilated  and  hypertrophied;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  impediment  wiiich  it  has  to  encounter,  tbe  blood  is  thrown 
bac^  upon  and  ddayed  in  tiie  venous  system,  and  regurgitant  venous 
pulsation  and  dropsy  are  the  result.  Thus  we  see  all  the  symptoms  fall 
|n  a  retrograde  succession^  as  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  obstructive  Octree 
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bggjnning  at  tb£  left  stdei  of  the  hearty  or  in  amae  pari  o£  tbe  sgrBteUkie 
circulation. 

A  feature  of  this  case  which  imioticaUy  is  of  moat  interest  tO'Hs  is  the 
dtopmf,  because  this  is  the  symptoin  whioh  generally  and  justly  excites 
the  most  alarm  in  the  minds  of  iiatients  and  their  Mends.  I  hare  already 
mentioned  that  the  charactenstic  of  cardiac  dropsy  is  this,  that  italwa^rs 
takes  {dace  in  the  most  dependent  parts:  it  does  not  begin,  as  we  hare 
seen  other  forms  of  dropsy,  in  the  &oe  and  upper  extremitieB.  Aa 
i^yfiuriam  uuky  oaiise  dropsy  of  the  upper  parts  of  tibe  body  £rom  preasui« 
on  the  descending  cava  or  some  of  its  large  tributary  veins,  but  pore 
cardiac  dropsy  never  comes  on  thus:  the  very  fiict  of  ita  not  mnnting  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  indicates  its  cardiac  nature.  We  find  it 
apt  to  vary  in  amount  according  to  position;  the  erect  or  sitting  postune 
fi^TOurs  its  accumulation,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  increased  quantity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  day,  and  disappearing  or  diminishing  in  the  momr 
ing  from  the  recumbent  position  daring  the  night.  Still,  it  wiU  appear 
in.  the  upper  extremities,  but  always  late,  and  often  more  on  (me  side 
than  another,  being  most  abundant  on  that  side  which  is  the  most  de« 
pendent.  This  we  have  seen  in  our  patient:  his  left  hand  was  the  fint 
affected;  but  lately  we  find  he  has  been  lying  very  mndL  on  his  ri|^ 
side,  and  the  consequence  i»  that  the  dropsy  haa  left  his  left  hand,,  and 
accumulated  in  his  right.  We  could  not  have  a  better  proof,  tiunr  this 
of  the  purely  mechanic  character  of  the  ef^Moen. 

Now  what  is  the  immediate  cause  of:  this  dropi^?  We  hsv<e  seen  that 
the  obstructing  force  extends  firom  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  hnrt, 
and  by  its  influence  in  the  latter  situation  a  oonsideraUe  portion  of  the 
blood  returning  from  the  general  circulation  is  pumped  hack  into  tiie 
vein&at  every  systole:  ibis  obstructs  the  flow  of  venous  blood  throng 
out  the  body:  the  circulation  is  consequenUy  impeded  in  the  oafpiUaries: 
these  vessels  become  loaded,  and  the  only  relief  they  can  obtaon  ia  by 
the  filtration  of  the  serum  o£  the  blood,  or  the  liquor  sanguinis,  into  the^ 
areolar  tissue.  If  any  part  is  dependent,  a  greater  feme  is  needed 
to  send  the  blood  through  ita  capiHaries^  because  the  venous  blood 
has  to  ascend  against  gravity:  a  greater  accumulation  is  afit  to  take 
place  both  in  the  capillari^  and  veins;  and,  therefoce,  sudk  part  becoons 
affected  with  a  greater  amoimt  of  dn^y. 

The  access  of  dropsy  is  always  a  serious  symptom,  but  net  neoeasanly 
a  &tal  one.  It  may  come  on  early  or  late.  In  some  oases  of  pssely 
cardiac  disease  in  young  peisons,  not  complicated  with  either  kidney  or 
liver  disease,  dropsy  may  come  on  early,  firom  which  the  patient  may 
recover  completely,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time  even,  al" 
though  the  cardiac  disease  continue.  Suppose  a  patient  has  had  rheuma- 
tic endocarditis,  and  that  the  impairment  of  the  mitral  valve  gives  rise 
t9  regurgitation,  the  effect  would  be  to  obstruct  the  drculatien  first  at 
the  left,  and  then  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart4  Now  the  riglit  cavities 
feel  the  obstruction  at  first  much  more  than  they  would  do  afterwards: 
the  left  auricle,  being  slow  to  dilate,  has  not  yet  ada|>ted  itself  to  tiie 
deranged  condition,  and  the  whole  f(HX>e  of  the  obstruGtion  is  tjirown 
busk  on  the  lungs  and  on  the  right  side,  the  cavitiea  t»f  which  dihte 
easily,  and  you  get  rapid  dropsy.     In  the  maantiiBe  thaloft  auru^^ 
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dilates,  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  becomes  less  obstructed:  there 
is,  therefore,  less  obstruction  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart:  it  gradually 
recovers  itself,  and  the  dropsy  diminishes. 

In  all  cases  what  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  dropsy 
is  the  dilatation  of  the  right  side  cf  the  heart,  I  think  my  friend  Dr. 
Blackiston,  of  St.  Leonard's,  was  the  first  to  point  out  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  this  condition.  Dr.  Blackiston  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  venous  regurgitation  always  precedes  the  dropsy.  But  dilata- 
tion may  exist  without  regurgitation  being  manifest  in  the  external 
veins:  at  least,  I  think  that  the  regurgitation  need  not  exist  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  produce  pulsation.  I  am  now  attending  a  case  in  private 
practice,  in  which  there  is  dropsy  and  undoubted  dilatation  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  but  no  venous  pulsation. 

But  there  are  certain  other  circumstances  in  this  case,  in  addition  to 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  that  predisxK)8e  to  drox>sy:  these  are,  a  state 
of  the  blood  in  which  the  water  is  in  large  proportion,  and  its  solid  in- 
gredients defective,  and  renal  disease.  When  the  blood  is  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  favour  dropsy,  the  other  causes  will  act  much  more 
speedUy  than  when  such  is  not  the  case;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  present 
instajice,  the  dropsy  came  on  much  earlier  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  attacks  of 
hsemoptysis  which  our  patient  had  suffered. 

B«viewing,  then,  the  whole  case,  we  may  sum  up  thus:  that  the 
primary  carddac  affection  consisted  in  a  rheumatic  endocarditis,  which 
narrowed  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, and  thus  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricle, 
throwing  it  back  upon  the  lungs,  causing  pulmonary  heemorrhage,  and 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  cavities;  or,  in  a  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  causing  an  extensive  adhesion  between  the  heart  and  the 
pericardium,  and  so  £eu*  impeding  the  heart's  play  as  to  give  rise  to 
hyi)ertrophy  with  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Or  that,  from  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  either  in  the  large  arteries,  or  in  some  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  circulation  (in  the  kidney,  for  instance,  from  the  chronic 
disease  in  that  organ),  the  left  heart  has  suffered  dilatation  and  some 
hypertrophy;  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  right  heart  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  left  side,  become  hyper- 
trophied  and  dilated  likewise.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  primary 
disease  would  be  in  the  heart  itself;  on  the  latter,  it  would  be  in  the 
kidneys,  or  some  other  part  of  the  systemic  circulation. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  amaurosis  with  which  our  patient  is 
affected.  This  affection  most  probably  results  from  an  anaemic  state  of 
the  retina.  Last  summer  we  had  in  the  hospital  a  remarkable  case,  which 
illustrated  how  loss  of  blood  produced  amaurosis.  The  man  had  suffered 
from  violent  hsematemesis:  after  the  last  attack  he  completely  lost  his 
sight,  and  he  remedned  quite  blind  afterwards,  notwithstanding  a  variety 
of  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
nutrition  of  the  retina  is  permanently  damaged  by  the  altered  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  blood  after  such  severe  haemorrhage,  and  it  bears  an 
analogy  to  those  cases  in  which  delirium  or  epilepsy  follow  excessive 
losses  of  blood,  or  extreme  states  of  anaemia. 
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Treatment — In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  description  your  atten- 
tion should  be  principally  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  urgent  symptoms, 
and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  heart.  For  the  relief  of  tibe  dropsy 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the  patient, 
and  by  the  administration  of  diuretics.  With  the  yiew  of  supporting 
his  power  we  gave  onr  patient  Baylis  tonics  and  iron;  and,  finding  the 
kidneys  acting  imperfectly,  we  gave  him  digitalk.  But  in  such  cases  it 
is  desirable  to  be  careful  m  administering  ti^s  medicine,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  combine  it  with  some  tonic  I  frequently  combine  it  with  am- 
monia, or  giye  the  tincture  of  digitaUs  with  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
However,  I  cannot  say  that  any  great  benefit  resulted  in  the  present  case, 
either  firom  the  digitalis  or  the  iron:  that  treatment  wa^  cut  short  by  the 
8ui>er7ention  of  the  pericarditis.  This,  however,  was  subdued  by  very 
simple  means — counter-irritation  and  copious  discharge  by  the  blister. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  kidneys  to  act,  and  the 
greatest  benefit  was  derived  from  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  pulvis  jalapas,  or  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap.  We  also  gave  him  lemon-juice,  and  found  it  acted  freely  on  the 
kidneys  for  some  time.  The  dose  of  lemon-juice  was  from  half  an  ounce 
several  times  a  day. 

Elaterium  was  also  given;  but  without  any  decided  benefit.  What, 
however,  has  served  best  to  keep  down  the  dropsy  of  the  legs  is  the 
acupuncture:  the  quantity  of  water  that  has  run  away  from  him,  and 
the  relief  that  he  has  obtained  from  it,  is  surprising.  In  practising 
acupuncture  in  dropsical  cases  it  is  important  that  you  should  make  the 
punctures  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  for  each  puncture 
is  apt  to  become  the  centre  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which 
spreads  the  more  readily  when  the  punctures  are  too  near  each  other. 
Indeed,  however  you  make  the  punctures,  the  dif&culty  which  you  have 
to  encounter  arises  from  this  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  almost 
invudably  follows  sooner  or  later.  There  is  another  method  of  relieving 
anasarcous  legs,  lately  proposed  by  Lombard,  of  Geneva.  Instead  of 
pricking  the  legs  at  various  points  with  the  needle,  he  advises  to  make 
a  single  incision  above  the  malleolus,  or  in  some  other  convenient 
position  (not  too  near  a  vein  or  artery),  cutting  through  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  down  to  the  fascia.  The  length  of  the  incision  may 
be  frt>m  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  water  that  these 
incisions  admit  of  is  forthur  encouraged  by  sitting  the  patient  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  for  a  certain  time  during  the  day  with  his  feet  placed  in 
a  tub.  The  patient  has  by  this  means  the  treble  advantage  of  increased 
rapidity  of  the  flux  of  the  fluid,  the  prevention  of  that  sloppy  and 
soaking  condition  which  inevitably  ensues  when  the  acupunctures  are 
running  all  day,  and  the  ease  to  the  breath  that  results  from  the  erect 
position.  There  is  less  danger  of  sloughing  by  this  process,  as  a  single 
iacision  is  sufficient  for  each  leg.  Unhappily  we  can  do  nothing  to  restore 
the  impaired  action  of  the  heart,  but  we  may  do  much  to  ameliorate  the 
condition.that  that  impairment  entails.  The  principal  indications  are  tof 
support  the  patient's  strength,  to  keep  open  the  emunctories,  and  to  adopt 
all  the  means  in  our  power  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  water. — Med. 
Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1860,  p.  480. 
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2a--OK  BISBASES  OF  THE  HEA&T. 
By  Dr.  O'Bbtsn  BUiUNOHam. 
[The  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  wen  first  termed  nmniuun  hy  Dt^ 
Forbes,  but  as  they  are  in  every  instance  the  result  ei  friction,  they 
would  be  more  oomfdetely  classified  aooording  to  their  seat^  those  wbi^ 
hare  their  seat  external  to  the  heart  being  temiied  periearditic  orexocardial, 
and  those  within  the  heart  endocarditie  or  endocardial.  The  exocardial 
murmurs,  however,  are  more  particularly  entitled  to  the  term  fricQoa 
sounds,  as  they  take  place  between  two  solids,  for  in  all  the  others  on« 
of  the  agents  producing  the  sound  is  a  liquid.  As  in  a  state  of  health 
the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  f^de  smoothly  over  eaob 
other  without  any  perceptible  sound,  so,  if  by  inflammation  these  sur- 
fisM^es  should  be  rendered  rough  by  depositimi  ii  lymph,  the  friction  then 
developes  the  sound,  and  even  sufficiently  strong  to  communicate  a  dis- 
tinct vibratory  sensation  to  the  hand,  the  sound  varying  in  intensity  in 
proportion  to  the  action  of  the  hearty  and  the  quantity  of  the  deposit. 
The  friction  sounds  of  pericarditis  may  be  included  under  the  following 
heads: — 1st,  A  slight  friction  sound.  2nd,  A  rasping  sound,  ^d.  The 
sound  resembles  *'  the  creaking  of  new  leather,''  as  originaHy  compared 
by  M.  Collin.] 

Conchiaiona  respecting  the  peruxuUtie /rtctum-eounds. — 1.  That  they 
are  almost  limited  to  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardittm;  that 
they  are  pathognomic  of  one  form  of  this  disease,  and  constitute  the 
most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  it. 

2.  That  they  have  all,  more  or  less,  a  friction  or  attrition  character. 

3.  That  they  are  almost  always  double,  and  are  usually  better  marked 
during  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  during  the  diastole. 

4.  That  they  appear  to  be  superficial  and  near,  and  are  seldom  audi- 
ble much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prsaoordial  region. 

5.  That  they  do  not,  like  the  murmurs  next  to  be  described,  replace 
the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  heart,  but  are  heard  independent  of  them. 

6.  That  their  duration  is  usually  short;  frequency  ceasing  entirely 
affcer  having  been  heard  for  a  few  days,  and  not  unfrequently  changing 
their  character  within  the  period  that  they  are  audible. 

7.  That  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  vibration  or 
fr^missement  sensible  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  pwrietes. 

8.  That  a  bruit  de  soufflet  at  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  the  result  of  endocarditis^  not  unfrequently  coincides  with  these 
sounds. 

Endoccardial  or  valvular  mvrmvrs. — The  abnormal  sounds  which  have 
their  seat  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles,  and  which  replace  or  accom- 
pany the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart,  constitute  the  most  valuable  signs 
of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  lefb  side  of  the  organ.  They 
present  several  varieties  in  different  cases. — being  sometimes  blowing, 
when  they  constitute  the  varieties  of  the  bruit  de  soufflet  or  bellows  mur- 
mur; sometimes  rough  and  harsh,  resembling  the  fiEuaailiar  sounds  of 
sawing,  rasping,  or  filing;  and  at  other  times  having  a  whistling  or  mu- 
sical character,  constituting  the  varieties  of  the  bruit  de  soufflet  muai- 
cale,  or  musical  murmur. 

Bruit  de  sovfflet. — The  bruit  de  soufSet  or  bellows-murmur^  as  the 
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Bamfi  denotes,  has  a  bloving  diaracter,  and  is  by  many  degrees  tbe  most 
freqneDt  abnonnal  sound  heard  in  diseased  states  of  the  valves  or  orifi- 
ces of  the  heart.  It  was  disoovered  and  named  so,  by  Laennec,  from  its 
similarity  to  this  veil-known  sound,  to  which  it  often  bears  a  most  ridi- 
colons  resemblanoe.  Bniit  de  soofflet  does  not  always,  however,  present 
ihe  same  duiracter:  sometizaes  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  soft;  at  other 
times  it  is  loud  and  rough;  sometimes  it  is  a  mere  whiff:  at  others  it  is 
prcdonged  and  lengthened  out.  It  may  accompany  or  replace  either  the 
fir^  or  the  second  soond  of  the  heart,  more  frequently  the  first;  or  it 
may  pass  into  a  sawing,  ractping,  or  musical  murmur.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jori^  of  cases  of  disease,  it  is  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

CircutMtances  under  which  bruit  de  sovffljet  is  heard. — Bruit  de  souf- 
flet  is  heard  in  various  and  different  lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of 
(he  heart;  it  is  not,  however,  limited  to  diseased  stsUes  of  this  organ, 
but  becomes  audible  under  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  as  we  shall 
preeemtly  see.  Thus,  it  is  heard  when  there  is  any  obstacle  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or 
when  the  valves  imperfectly  perform  thdr  functions,  and  permit  regur- 
gitation. It  is  heard  in  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  congenital 
malformations  of  the  heart,  where  a  communication  exists  between  the 
Testridos.  It  is  heard  in  cases  where  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  diseased,  and  in  aneurism  of  all  the  large  arteries.  It  is 
heard  in  aneurismal  rarix,  where  a  communication  exists  between  an 
artery  and  a  vein,  in  varicose  aneurism  where  a  small  sac  exists  between 
them,  and  in  the  pulsating  form  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis.  It  is 
frequently  heard  in  eases  where  no  disease  of  any  kind  exists  in  the 
hesfft  or  arterial  system,  but  where  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  altered; 
vhere  this  fluid  has  become  more  watery  and  less  viscid  than  naturaL 
Finally,  it  can  be  developed  at  any  time  in  the  heart  and  arteries  by 
suddenly  abstracting  a  hu^e  quantity  of  blood,  as  was  first  pointed  oat 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall;  or  in  a  large  artery  by  making  pressure  upon  it 
so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  the 
growth  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind,  which  comes  to  press  upon  the  aorta 
or  its  branches,  or  upon  the  pizlmonary  artery;  or  by  m^ormation  or 
deformity  of  the  ch^,  owing  to  disease  of  its  bony  parietes,  by  which 
the  heart's  movements  are  impeded  or  the  large  vessels  are  compressed. 
Bruit  de  soufflet  is  said  to  have  sometimes  been  heard  for  the  first  time, 
a  short  period  previous  to  death,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  or 
other  diseases:  M.  Bouilla4id  refers  it  then  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous 
concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  valves,  or  obstruct  the  orifices.  It  is  temporarily  heard  in  violent 
palpitaticm  in  hysterical  subjects,  or  in  attacks  of  palpitation  in  cases 
where  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and  its  cavity  dilated:  here  it 
disappears  as  the  palpitation  subsides.  Bruit  de  soufflet,  in  a  very  marked 
form,  is  likewise  heard  from  the  fourth  month  to  the  end  of  pregnancy: 
here  its  site  is  usually  the  iliac  fossa,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  more 
frequently  only  on  one  side. 

Dr.  Graves  has  noticed  the  remarkable  &ict,  that  a  bruit  de  soufflet  is 
sometimes  audible^  in  the  sepond  sta^ge  of  pneumonia,  over  the  affected 
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lung,  which  disappears  as  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  subside:  it 
is  not  perceptible  in  the  subclavian  or  carotid  arteries  of  the  same  side, 
and  probably,  when  present,  depends  upon  pressure  on  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Dr.  Latham  has  called  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  a  gentle  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  coincides  with  the  ventricu- 
lar systole,  is  heard  occasionally  in  phthisis:  it  is  not  perceived  in  the 
prsecordial  region,  but  in  a  circumscribed  space  above  it  and  on  the  left 
side  M.  Zehetmayer  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Latham's 
observation,  and  would  appear  to  have  noticed  this  murmur  previous  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Latham's  work.  He  says,  "  I  have  repeatedly 
heard,  in  phthisical  persons,  in  the  second  intercostal  space,  a  decided 
bellows-murmur,  instead  of  the  first  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery; 
and  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  doubt  that  tubercular  infiltration  was 
present.  No  alteration  in  the  vessel  could  be  detected  on  post-mortem 
examination.''  Dr.  Latham  supposes  that  this  murmur  may  have  its 
cause  in  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  diseased  lung  upon  the  pulmonary 
artery,, and  its  first  branches.  In  both  the  latter  cases,  the  condensed 
lung,  having  become  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  conveys  a  murmur  to 
the  ear  which  would  probably  be  inaudible  if  the  lungs  were  healthy. 
M.  Ghendrin  has  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  cold 
stage  of  intermittent-  fever,  a  bruit  de  soufflet,  analogous  to  that  heard 
in  cases  of  chlorosis,  is  audible  on  auscultation  of  the  heart.  As  indi- 
viduals who  been  the  subjects  of  ague  for  any  length  of  time  are,  how- 
ever, in  general  more  or  less  ansomic,  the  murmur  is  probably  due  to  this 
cause. 

Conditions  under  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  developed.  —  Whenever 
bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  in  the  heart,  it  arises  either  from  contraction  or 
some  other  diseased  state  of  the  orifices  or  valves  of  the  heart,  which 
impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  blood;  or  from  a  condition  of  the  valves 
which  prevents  them  from  closing  the  orifice,  and  permits  regurgitation; 
or  from  the  blood  being  impelled  with  increased  force  and  velocity  through 
the  aortic  orifice,  or  through  an  abnormal  orifice,  as  in  aneurism  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart;  or  from  some 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself,  or  in  its  quantity;  or  from 
the  formation  of  fibrinous  or  other  concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  interrupt  the  play  of  the  valves,  or  impede  the  orifices;  or 
where  morbid  growths  are  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which 
compress  or  displace  the  heart;  or  where  the  bony  walls  of  the  thorax 
are  deformed,  and  the  cavity  is  much  narrowed. 

Whenever  bruit  de  soufflet  is  audible  in  the  arteries,  it  arises  either 
from  roughness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel;  or  from  the  calibre 
of  the  artery  being  diminished,  owing  to  pressure  upon  the  part;  or  from 
an  altered  condition  of  the  blood;  or  from  an  aneurismal  sac  springing 
from  a  large  artery;  or  where  an  abnormal  communication  exists  between 
a  large  artery  and  a  vein;  or  where  an  aneurismal  sac  is  seated  between 
an  artery  and  a  vein,  through  which  the  blood  passes  from  one  to  the 
other. 

[The  increased  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parts  along  or 
through  which  it  passes  is  the  physical  agent  producing  the  bruit  de 
soufflet,  and  this  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient  not  only  to  develope 
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mnrmturSy  but  to  convert  the  Bormal  sounds  of  the  heart  into  them. 
Thus—] 

1.  When  the  orifiee  of  the  aorta  is  contracted,  or  its  yalves  are  dis- 
eased, so  as  to  impede  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  increase  of  friction;  and  the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart 
will  be  converted  into  a  murmur. 

2.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased,  and  permits  a  reflaent  cuirent 
of  blood  into  the  leffc  auride  at  eadi  ventricular  systole, »  murmur  will 
be  daveloped,  which,  from  its  louder  t<me,  will  obscure  or  render  inaudi*^ 
ble  the  first  sound  <k  the  heart. 

3.  Wheaoi  the  similunar  valves  of  ike  aorta  imperfectly  close  the  orifice, 
the  blood  must  regurgitate  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
ventricoLar  diastole;  and  that  this  occurs  with  sufficient  force  to  generate 
a  murmur,  which  obscures  or  renders  inaudible  the  normal  second  sound 
of  the  heart,  is  well  known. 

4.  When  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  becomes  dilated,  and  the 
valve  cannot,  from  this  caose,  fulfil  its  function  perfectly,  regurgitation 
of  the  blood  occurs  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and  a  bruit  de  soufflet  is 
developed,  which  is  usually  sufficiently  strong  to  obscure  the  normal  first 
sound  of  the  heart. 

5.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  with  greatly  augmented  force,  and 
with  increased  velocity,  through  the  aortic  orifice,  the  amount  of  friction 
betwe^i  the  Uood  and  the  parietes  of  this  orifice  most  be  much  in- 
creased; and  if  it  is  sufikiently  strong  to  generate  a  murmur,  this  will 
have  the  characters  of  bruit  de  souffi^,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
normal  first  sonnd  of  the  heart. 

6.  When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  loses  its  natural  smoothoess  and  polish,  the  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  part  along  which  it  passes  must  be  increased;  and,  if 
if  the  heart's  action  is  str(mg,  a  murmur  will  be  developed,  which  will  be 
synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  will  often  be  audible 
in  the  large  vessels  which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

7.  When  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  its  watery  parts 
are  increased,  a  greater  amount  of  friction  will  take  place  between  this 
fluid  and  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  in  its  passage  out  of  the  ventricle,  as 
well  as  in  the  large  arteries,  whiclv  is  usually  quite  sufficient  to  convert 
the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart  into  a  murmur. 

8.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  into  an  abnormal  cavity,  or  through  a 
{uretematural  orifice,  and  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle  is  strong,  the 
friction  will  be  sufficient  to  gi^^ate  a  murmur  which  will  obscure  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart. 

9.  When  the  large  arteries  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  compressed 
by  the  growth  of  a  tumour  within,  or  by  deformity  of  the  bony  cavities 
firom  disease  without,  the  diniinution  of  their  calibre  is  often  sufficient 
to  generate  a  murmur,  which  will  have  the  character  of  bruit  de  soufflet, 
and  will  be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

10.  When  lymph  is  deposited  about  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  valves,  or  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  there  will  necessarily  be  increased  friction^ 
uJiuaUy  sufficient  to  develope  a  murmur  which  may  replace  either  the 
first  or  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  or  both. 
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11.  When  the  fibrin  separates,  in  the  cayities  of  the  heart,  from  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  obstructs  the  orifices  or  impedes  the 
action  of  the  valves,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  was  strong  sufficient  firic- 
tion  would  be  produced  to  develope  a  murmur;  but  as  this  scai'oely  ever 
occurs,  except  during  the  last  few  hours  or  days  of  life,  the  current  of 
blood  is  generally  too  feeble  to  develope  a  murmur. 

12.  The  bruit  de  soufflet  heard  after  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
which  is  not  audible  until  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of*  the  pelvis,  and 
which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  *'  plaoentid  souifflet^*' 
appears  to  have  its  cause  in  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  enlarged 
uterus  upon  the  iliac  arteries.  Because  it  always  accompanies  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  it  is  audible  usually  only  in  one  iliac  fossa:  and  an 

,  exactly  similar  murmur  has  been  heard  by  Dr.  Montgomery  in  cases 
where  the  uterus  itself  was  enlarged  from  disease,  or  where  an  abdominal 
tumour  compressed  the  aorta.  In  addition,  M.  Bouillaud  has  found 
that,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  site  of  the  murmur  is 
altered;  and  Dr.  Cowan  observes  that  the  bruit  de  soufflet  in  these  cases 
''can  be  detected  in  the  femoral  arteries  immediately  below  the  arch," 
and  that  ''the  sound  may,  by  change  of  position,  be  transferred  from 
one  femoral  artery  to  the  other,  always  corresponding  with  the  side  of 
the  uterine  munuur." 

In  the  majority  of  the  foregoing  examples  the  bruit  de  soufflet  is 
heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  replaces  or  accom- 
panies the  first  sound  of  the  heart :  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  by  the  left  ventricle  being  much  greater  than  that  with  which 
it  enters  it,  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parts  along  or  through 
which  it  passes  must  be  much  more  considerable  in  the  former  than  ti^e 
latter.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur,  in 
the  latter  it  only  occasionally  does  so;  and,  when  a  murxtur  is  developed, 
it  has  a  different  character.  For  instance,  when  the  mitral  valve  or 
orifice  is  diseased,  so  as  to  permit  regurgitation,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  will 
be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricuku:  systole,  which  quite  obscures 
the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart;  when  the  aortic  valves  permit 
regurgitation,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  is  audible  at  the  period  of  the  ventri- 
cular diastole,  which  likewise  obscures  the  normal  second  sound  of  the 
heart.  But  the  two  murmurs  are  very  different:  that  which  accompanies 
mitral  regurgitation  is  loud,  strong,  and  blowing;  that  which  accom- 
panies aortic  regurgitation  is  soft,  feeble,  and  whispering,  because  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  out  of  the  left  ventricle  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  with  which  it  enters  the  same  ventricle. 

Two  or  more  of  the  conditions  described  above  are  not  unfrequently 
combined  in  the  same  subject;  and  we  may  have  a  murmur  taking  the 
place  of,  or  obscuring  both  sounds  of  the  heart;  or  the  bruit  de  soufflet 
may  pass  into  a  sawing,  rasping,  or  musical  murmur;  or,  finally,  the 
valvular  disease  may  be  complicated  with  an  ansamic  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  considerably 
increased. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  at  the  rujht  side  of  the  heart. — The  foregoing  remarks 
have  reference  more  particularly,  to  the  bruit  de  soufflet  developed  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart:  in  fact^  this  abnormal  sound  is  very  rare  at  the 
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right  side  of  the  organ^  because  the  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  or 
is  expelled  from  the  right  ventricle  is  generally  too  feeble  to  generate  a 
murmur;  while  valvular  disease  at  this  side  of  the  heart  is  uncommon. 
Dr.  Olendinning  has  shown,  from  statistics  in  100  cases,  that  valvular 
disease  is  sixteen  times  more  frequent  at  the  left  than  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  When  we  consider,  too,  that  in  cases  of  ansemia  the  murmur 
is  limited  to  the  left  side,  and  that  murmurs  from  regurgitation  are 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  produced  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  we  can 
understand  why  bruit  de  soufflet  should  be  so  rare  at  this  side.  For  iu' 
stance,  mitral  regurgitation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  bruit 
de  soufflet  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart:  on  the  other  hand,  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation is  even  more  frequent;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
morbid  sound,  and  is  usually  recognized  by  another  sign, — viz.,  jugular 
pulsation.  Again,  aortic  regurgitation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  murmur 
at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  a  very  uncommon  cause  of  a  murmur 
at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  ''  I  believe  (Br.  Hope  observes)  diastolic 
murmur  of  the  pulmonic  valves  to  be  exceedingly  rare  from  disease  of 
the  valves  themselves,  as  I  have  never  met  with  a  case,  or  been  able  to 
find  one  recorded."  "From  a  rude  numerical  calculation  (he  adds)  de- 
duced frt)m  the  cases  that  1  have  seen,  1  should  think  that  there  would 
be  at  least  thirty  chances  to  one  against  a  murmur  connected  with  the 
semilunar  v^ves  being  seated  in  the  pulmonic  set." 

Cone  fusions  from  the  presence  of  bruit  de  souffiet — The  value  of  bruit 
de  soufiiet  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart, 
depends — 

1st.  Upon  the  period  of  the  heart's  action  at  which  it  occurs. 

2d.    Upon  the  situation  at  which  it  is  best  marked. 

3rd.  Upon  its  character  or  tone. 

4th.  Upon  its  being  constantly  present  or  not. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  bruit  de 
soufiiet  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ,  and 
has  its  seat  either  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice.  When  it  replaces  the 
first  soimd  of  the  heart,  it  depends,  in  almost  all  cases,  either  upon  ob- 
structive disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral 
orifice.  When  it  occurs  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  diastole,  and  of 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  it  almost  always  has  its  cause  in  a  state 
of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regurgitation.  When  bruit  de  soufiQet 
accompanies  both  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  it  may 
have  its  cause  either  in  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  com- 
bined with  a  state  of  its  valves  permitting  regurgitation ;  or  in  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves,  both  permitting  regurgitation. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not  unfrequently  replaced  by  bruit  de 
Boufflet  when  no  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  exists;  but  a  murmur 
is  never  heard  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  unless  in 
cases  of  disease.  A  murmur  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  extremely  rare;  and,  when  it  is  heard,  it  will  be 
found  to  depend  more  frequently  upon  disease  of  other  parts  than  of  the 
valves  or  orifices  of  the  right  ventricle. 

[With  regard  to  the  so-called  sawing,  filing,  and  grating  valvular, 
murmurs,  Dr.  Bellingham  remarks:] 
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It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  harsh  grating  valvular  murmurs  are 
the  result  of  osseous  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  valve  at  which 
they  have  their  seat,  and  that  they  always  indicate  a  more  advanoed 
state  of  disease  of  the  valves,  or  a  greater  amount  of  contraction  of  the 
orifice  than  bruit  de  soufflet.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Laennee,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  view  taken  by  M.  Bouilhuid;  it  is  fax,  however, 
from  being  correct:  these  sounds  are  heard  in  cases  where  the  valves 
have  undergone  neither  calcareous  nor  osseous  degenwation;  and  a  very 
advanced  state  of  disease  of  a  valve  is  often  indicated  simply  by  bruit  de 
soufflet,  while,  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  all,  it  may  disappear,  and 
no  murmur  of  any  kind  be  audible.  This  is  sometimes  witnessed  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  when  the  contraction  becomes  so  extreme  as  not  to  permit 
a  sufficient  current  of  refluent  blood  through  it  to  develope  a  murmur. 

Altiiough  these  harsh  grating  sounds  do  not  necessarily  indicate  either 
osseous  or  cartilaginous  d^eneration  of  the  valves,  and  are  often  not 
heard  in  cases  where  valvular  disease  is  much  advanced;  yet,  when  they 
are  well  marked,  we  may  conclude  that  the  degree  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifice  at  which  tiiey  are  developed,  is 
greater  than  where  simply  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  owing  to  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  some  dilatation  of 
the  ventricle  complicating  the  valvular  disease,  by  which  the  contractile 
power  of  the  ventricle  is  increased,  and  the  blood  is  transmitted  with 
augmented  force  through  the  diseased  orifice.  Hence  the  rough  valvular 
murmurs  are  United  in  a  great  measure  to  the  period  of  the  v^atrieular 
systole  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  are  not  heard  in  inorj^mic 
a^ections  of  the  organ,  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  so  common. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  rough  grating  murmurs  are  preceded  by 
bruit  de  soufflet;  the  one  insensibly  passes  into  the  oth«r;  and  the  for- 
mer are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  more  intense  degrees  of  the  latter. 
For  instance,  when,  owing  to  the  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta,  or  of  the  aortic  orifice  itself,  the  passage  outwards  o£  the  blood  is 
obstructed,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  will  be  developed:  if  the  impediment  in- 
creases, owing  to  increase  of  the  obstruction, — and  if,  as  usually  occurs, 
the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  become  hypertrophied, — the  bruit  de 
soufflet  will  pass  into  a  sawing,  filing,  or  rasping  murmur.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  when  the  aortic  valves  merely  permit  regurgitation,  bo  in* 
crease  of  the  disease  will  convert  the  bruit  de  soufflet  into  a  rough  or 
grating  murmur, — because  the  force  with  which  the  current  of  blood 
enters  the  ventricle  is  never  sufficiently  great  to  develope  a  harsher 
sound  than  bruit  de  soufflet.  Tbe  rough  grating  valvular  murmurs  are 
consequently  limited  to  the  period  of  the  ventricuJar  systole;  they  replace 
only  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to 
disease  of  the  aortic  orifice  or  its  valves. 

Conclusions  from  the  presence  of  a  Rough  Valvular  Murmur. — 
1.  The  sawing,  filing,  grating  and  valvular  murmurs  are  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  bruit  de  soufflet  exaggerated. 

2.  They  are  limited  to  the  period  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and 
accompany  only  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle. 

3.  They  are  only  heard  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  valves  or 
orifices. 
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4.  The  diseased  state  in  which  they  are  most  generally  audible  is 
narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice. 

5.  In  almost  every  instance,  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  accompanies  the  valvnlar  disease. 

6.  The  sawing,  filing,  and  grating  valvnlar  murmurs  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  either  osseous,  calcareous,  or  cartilaginous  degeneration 
of  the  valves  or  orifices. 

The  abnormal  sound  heard  most  frequently  in  the  arteries  is  bruit  de 
soufflet.  In  a  state  of  health,  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the 
large  arteries,  causes  such  slight  friction  that  very  little  sound  is  pro- 
duced; this  is  short,  single,  and  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  from  sixty 
to  eighty  times  in  a  minute,  and  is  synchronous  with  the  ventriculM* 
systole,  and  with  the  pulse.  If  slight  pressure  be  made  upon  the  vessel 
with  ike  finger,  or  with  the  stethoscope,  this  sound  increases  in  inten- 
sity; and  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  it  is  converted  into  a  murmur 
having  the  character  of  bruit  de  soufflet.  Increase  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  a  healthy  vessel,  produced  by 
merely  diminishing  the  channel  through  which  the  current  flows,  is 
therefore  sufficient  to  produce  a  murmur  in  a  large  artery. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  blood  is  its 
viscidity.  In  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  this  property  is 
impaired;  the  blood  becomes  impoverished,  attenuated,  and  watery;  the 
red  globules  diminish;  serum  superabounds;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  viscidity  of  this  fluid  is  less  than  natural.  In  other  cases 
the  actual  adnount  of  blood  in  the  system  is  diminished,  as  after  profuse 
haemorrhage,  or  when  venesection  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  amount  of  friction  between  the  blood  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  arteries  must  necessarily  be  greater  than 
natural;  and  this  increased  friction  is  capable  of  developing  a  murmur 
analogous  to  the  bruit  de  soufflet  produced  by  pressure  upon  a  healthy 
vessel.  In  order  that  the  murmur  may  be  well  marked,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  degree"  of  velocity  of  the  current  above  the  natursS^ 
standard  should  occur  in  addition. 

The  arteries  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  most  commonly  heard  are 
the  aorta,  the  carotids  and  subclavians,  the  iliac  and  femoral  arteries. 
It  may  be  heard  in  any  one,  or  in  all  these  vessels,  when  the  blood  is 
propelled  with  increased  force  and  velocity  through  them;  or  when  the 
calibre  of  the  ariery  is  diminished  by  pressure  from  without;  or  when 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  have  lost  their  natural  and  healthy  state  of 
tension;  or  when  the  blood  is  more  or  less  attenuated,  owing  to  its 
watery  parts  being  increased,  and  the  red  globules  diminished, — the 
result  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  or  of  a  chlorotic  state  of  the  system.  The 
latter  are  frequently  accompanied  by  the  abnormal  sounds  (presently  to 
be  described)  which  have  their  seat  in  the  veins;  in  these,  also,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  more  rapid  than  natural;  and  the  arterial  bruit  de 
soufflet  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  murmur  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
depending  upon  the  same  cause. 

The  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  large  arteries,  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  valvular  murmur,  particularly  when  it  has  its  seat  in 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  It  may 
almost  always  be  distinguished, — 
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1.  By  it«  dukraeter^  whln^,  as  Dr.  Hope  ofawrres,  is  ''  osnally  a 
mere  whiff." 

%.  By  its  never  being  heard  at  the  period  of  the  yentricular  diastole 
and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

3.  By  its  being  usually  audible  oyer  several  arteries  at  the  same 
tijxie. 

4.  By  the  facility  with  which  the  murmur  is  altered  by  varying 
tile  amount  of  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
a  hissing,  or  harsh  murmur. 

5.  By  its  not  being  constantly  present:  by  its  subsiding  occasionally 
when  the  circulation  becomes  tranquil,  and  returning  when  palpitation 
ensues. 

6.  By  the  general  signs  of  anmmia  being  present. 

7.  By  the  absence  of  the  physical  or  general  signs  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart. 

8.  By  its  entirely  disappearing  under  treatment  calculated  to  relieve 
the  annmie  state  of  the  system. — Medical  Gazette,  Sept.  6,  185Q, 
/>.  397. 


29.— SPECIAL  RULES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  DURING  AUS- 
CULTATION OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 
By  Professor  Bennett,  Edinburgh. 

[In  a  clinical  lecture,  this  able  physician  gives  the  following  special  rules 
for  auscultation  of  the  circulatory  organs:] 

1.  In  listening,  says  Dr.  Bennett,  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  should  pay  attention, — lst«  to  the 
impulse;  2nd,  the  character  and  rhythm  of  the  scunds;  3rd,  the  place 
where  they  are  heard  loudest,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
propagated. 

Tou  should  commence  the  examination  by  feeling  for  the  spot  where 
the  apex  of  the  heart  beats  against  the  wsdls  of  the  chest,  which  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  the  impulse.  This  ascertained,  place  your  stetiio- 
soope  immediately  over  it,  and  listen  to  the  sounds.  Then  place  the 
instrument  above,  and  a  little  to  the  inside  of,  the  nipple,  near  the  mar- 
gin of  ihe  sternum,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  there.  In  the  one  situation 
you  will  hear  the  first  or  systolic  sound,  in  the  other  the  second  or  dias- 
tolic sound  loudest  • 

3.  If  anything  different  from  the  normal  condition  be  discovered  in 
either  one  or  the  other  position,  or  in  both,  they  should  be  again  care- 
fully examined,  and  by  moving  the  stethoscope  below  and  round  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  or  above,  in  the  course  of  the  aortic  arch  or  carotids, 
on  the  right  and  left  side,  &c.,  &c.,  it  should  be  ascertained  at  what 
point,  or  over  what  space,  the  abnormal  sounds  are  heard  loudest,  and 
whether  they  be  or  be  not  propagated  in  the  course  of  the  large  vessels. 
Occasionally  listening  over  the  back  and  in  the  course  of  the  descending 
aorta  may  be  useful. 

4.  When,  during  the  above  examination,  we  discover  a  new  source  of 
impulse  and  of  sound  in  one  of  the  large  vessels,  this  must  be  especially 
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exaaimed,  ihe  limits  of  such  impulse  and  sound  carofiiUy  aseertained, — 
whether  thejr  be  or  be  not  synchronous  with  those  originating  in  the 
heart, — their  direction,  &c. 

5.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  respiratory  do  not  interfere 
with  the  detection  of  the  cardiac  sounds;  but  where  the  fomnw  are  yery 
loud  and  the  latter  indistinct,  it  is  useful  to  direct  the  indiyidual  to  hold 
his  breath  for  a  few  moments.  Sometimes,  the  impulse  and  soimds  of 
the  heart  are  heard  better  by  directing  the  patient  to  lean  forward;  they 
may  also,  if  necessary,  be  exaggerated  and  rendered  more  distinct  by  di- 
recting him  to  walk  up  and  down  quickly,  or  make  some  exertion  for  a 
short  time. 

Of  the  Sounds  elicited  b^  the  Circulatory  Organs  in  Health  and  Dis' 
ease. — On  placing  your  ear  ov&c  the  cardiac  region  in  a  healthy  person, 
you  will  feel  a  bating,  and  hear  two  sounds^  which  have  been  likened 
to  the  tic-tac  of  a  watch,  but  to  which  they  bear  no  resemblance.  They 
may  be  imitated,  however,  very  nearly,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Williams, 
by  pronouncing  in  succession  the  syllables  lupp,  dvpp.  The  first  of  these 
sounds  which  is  dull,  deep,  and  more  prolonged  than  the  second,  coin- 
cides with  the  shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against  the  thorax,  and 
immediately  precedes  the  radial  pulse;  it  has  its  maximum  intensity  oyer 
the  apex  of  the  heart, — below  and  somewhat  to  the  outside  of  the  nip- 
ple. The  second  sound,  which  is  sharper,  shorter,  and  more  superficial, 
has  its  maximum  intensity  nearly  on  a  leyel  with  the  third  rib,  and  a 
little  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  nipple — ^near  the  left  edge  of  thestemuBi. 
These  sounds,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  terms  first  and  second,  have 
also  been  called  inferior  and  superior,  long  and  short,  dull  and  sharp, 
systolic  and  diastolic, — all  which  expressions,  so  &r  as  giving  a  name  is 
eonoemed,  are  synonymous. 

The  two  sounds  are  repeated  in  couples,  which,  if  we  oonunenoe 
with  the  first  one«  follow  each  other  with  their  intervening  pauses, 
thus — 1st,  There  is  the  long  dull  sound  coinciding  with  the  shock  of  the 
heart;  2nd,  There  is  a  short  pause;  3rd,  The  short  sharp  sound,  and  4th, 
A  longer  pause, — all  which  correspond  with  one  pulsation.  In  figures, 
the  duration  of  these  sounds  and  pauses  by  some  haye  been  represented 
thus, — ^the  first  sound  occupies  a  third.,  the  short  pause  a  sixth,  the 
second  sound  a  sixth,  and  the  long  pause  a  third.  Others  have  divided 
the  whole  period  into  four  parts;  of  whidi  the  two  first  are  occupied  by 
the  first  sound,  the  third  by  the  second  sound,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
pause.  The  duration,  as  well  as  the  loudness,  of  the  sounds,  however, 
are  yery  variable  even  in  health,  and  are  influenced  by  the  Ibrce  and 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  individual  peculiarity,  and  form  of  the 
thorax.  Their  extent  also  differs  greatly.  They  are  generally  distinctly 
heard  at  the  |»eoordial  region,  and  diminish  in  proportion  as  we  with- 
draw the  ear  from  it.  They  are  less  audible  anteriorly  on  the  right  side, 
and  still  less  so  posteriorly  on  the  leffc  side.  On  the  right  side  posteriorly 
they  cannot  be  heard.  Their  tone  also  varies  in  different  persons;  but 
in  health  they  are  free  from  a  harsh  or  blowing  character. 

Great  diversiiiy  of  opinion  has  existed  regarding  the  causes  of  these 
sounds, — all  of  which  you  will  of  course  have  heard  discussed  before 
coming  here.     You  must  never  forget,  however,  the  cardiac  aotions 
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whicli  coincide  with  them;  for  our  reasoning  from  any  changes  we  may 
detect,  will  entirely  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  these.  We  may 
consider,  then,  that  there  coincide  with  the  first  sound, — 1st,  The  im- 
pulse, or  striking  of  the  apex  against  the  thoracic  walls;  2nd,  Contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles;  3rd,  Bushing  of  the  blood  through  the  aortic 
orifices;  and  4th,  Flapping  together  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  yalvra. 
There  coincide  with  the  second  sound, — 1st,  Rushing  of  the  blood 
through  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves;  and  2nd,  Flapping  together  of 
the  aortic  valves.  Contraction  of  the  auricles  immediately  precedes  that 
of  the  ventricles.  The  result  of  numerous  pathological  observations, 
and  of  many  experiments,  is  that,  in  health,  the  first  sound  is  produced 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  of  the  rushing  of  the  blood,  which  sound  is  augmented  in  in- 
tensity by  the  impulsion  of  the  heart's  apex  against  the  thorax;  whereas 
the  second  sound  is  caused  only  by  the  flapping  together  of  the  sigmoid 
valves. 

With  the  cardiac  as  with  the  respiratory  sounds,  the  alterations  which 
take  placelduring  the  disease  may  be  divided  into, — 1st,  Modifications 
of  the  sounds  heard  in  health;  2nd,  New  or  abnormal  sounds. 

I.  ModiJUxttions  of  the  Healthy  Sounds. — These  refer  to  the  variations 
the  healthy  sounds  present  in  their  seat,  intensity,  extent,  character,  and 
rhythm. 

Seat. — The  sounds  may  be  heard  at  their  maximum  intensity  lower 
than  at  the  points  previously  indicated,  as  in  cases  of  dilated  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  enlargement  of  the  auricles,  or  of  tumours 
at  the  base  depressing  the  oi^n.  They  may  be  higher,  owing  to  any 
kind  of  abdominal  swelling  pushing  up  the  diaphragm.  They  may  be 
more  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  cases  where  the  heart  is  pushed  laterally 
by  effusions  of  air  or  fluid  in  a  pleural  cavity.  Various  other  circum- 
stfmoes  may  also  modify  their  natural  position,  such  as  tumours  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  mediastinum,  imeurisms  of  the  large  vessels, 
adhesions  of  the  pericardium,  deformity  in  the  bones  of  the  chest, 
ke,  &c. 

Intensity  and  Extent. — These  are  diminished  in  cases  where  the  heart 
is  atrophied  or  softened;  when  there  is  pericardial  efPosion,  concentric 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  emphysema  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung.  They  are  increased  in  cases  of  dilated  hypertrophy, 
of  nervous  palpitations,  and  when  neighbouring  portions  of  the  lung 
are  indurated,  especially  in  certain  cases  of  pneumonia  and  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

Character. — The  sounds  become  clearer  or  duller  than  usual  according 
as  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  thinner  or  thicker.  Occasionally  they 
sound  muffled  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  Or  softening  of  the  muscular  walls. 
Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  roughness,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  as  being  healthy  or  morbid.  Occasionally  it  ushers  in 
more  decided  changes;  at  others,  continues  for  years  without  alteration. 

Rhythm  or  Time. — I  need  not  say  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations 
differs-  greatly  in  numerous  diseases  altogether  independent  of  any  special 
disease  in  the  heart.  In  certain  cardiac  affections,  however,  the  beats 
are  intermittentf  in  others  irregular — that  is,  they  succeed  each  other  at 
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aaexpeetied  mterpals.  The  fwmber  of  the  Boonds  also  yaries.  Some- 
times only  one  can  be  distiogaished,  it  being  so  prolonged  as  to  mask  the 
the  other.  Occasionally  three  or  even  four  sounds  may  be  heard,  de- 
pending ^ther  on  reduplication  in  the  action  of  the  valves  when  diseased, 
or  on  want  of  synchronism  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  Not  un- 
firequently  the  increased  and  irregular  movements  of  the  organ,  combined 
wiiJi  the  sounds,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  receive  the  name  of 
iumuituotis. 

II.  New  or  Abnormal  Sounds: — These  are  of  two  kinds:  1st,  Friction 
murmurs;  2d,  Blowing  or  vibrating  murmurs.  Dr.  Latham  has  called 
them  exooarcfkU  and  endocardiaL  I  am  in  the  habit  of  denominating 
them  pericardial  and  valvular. 

Pericardial  or  Friction  Mwmwrs, — The  murmurs  are  the  same  in 
character,  and  originate  from  the  same  causes,  as  the  friction  noises  con- 
nected with  the  pulmonary  organs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  occasionally  they  are  so  soft  as  closely  to  resemble  blowing  murmurs, 
&om  which  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  superficial  charac- 
ter and  limited  extent. 

Valvular  or  Vibrating  Mummrs. — These  murmurs  vary  greatly  in 
xaharacter, — ^aome  being  so  soft  as  to  resemble  the  passage  of  the  gentlest 
wind;  others  are  like  the  blowing  or  puff  from  t^he  nozzle  of  a  bellows 
(bellows  murmurs)',  whilst  others  are  harsher,  resembling  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  grating,  ftHng,  sawing,  &c.  They  are  all  occasioned,  however, 
by  diseases  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  valves.  Sometimes 
these  do  not  close,  and  the  blood  consequently  regurgitates  through  them; 
at  others,  whilst  this  is  the  case,  they  are  constricted,  indurated,  rough- 
ened, and  even  calcareous, — ^whence  the  harsher  sounds.  They  may  be 
single  or  double,  and  have  their  origin  either  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
or  arterial  valves,  or  in  both  at  once, — the  detection  of  which  constitutes 
the  diagnosis  of  the  special  diseases  of  the  organ.  Occasionally  these 
sounds  resemble  musical  notes,  more  or  less  resembling  the  cooing  of  a 
dove,  singing  or  twittering  of  certain  small  birds,  whistling,  tinkling, 
&c.  &c.  These  depend  either  upon  excessive  narrowing  of  the  orifices,  or 
upon  any  cause  which  induce  vibrations  of  solids  iu  the  current  of  blood, 
— as,  when  there  are  perforations  in  the  valves,  irregularities  of  their 
maigins,  string-like  or  other  shaped  exudations  on  their  sur&Lcer  &c.  &c. 

Auscultation  of  the  large  vessels, — On  listening  through  the  stetho- 
scope placed  over  the  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  we 
bear  the  same  sounds  as  are  produced  at  the  sigmoid  valves,  propagated 
i^ong  its  course,  but  more  indistinct  as  we  remove  the  instrument  from 
the  base  of  the  heart.  Those  which  are  more  distant  have  only  one 
sound,  which  is  synchronous  with  their  impulse  and  their  dUatation. 
This  sound  is  of  a  dull  character,  but  in  health  always  soft. 

In  the  various  conditions  of  disease  we  have  a  single  or  double  bellows 
sound,  or  it  may  be  harsh,  grating,  rasping,  &c.  In  the  first  place,  you 
cnust  ascertain  whether  any  of  these  sounds  are  propagated  along  the 
artery  irom.  the  heart,  which  you  will  know  by  listening  over  its  course 
from  that  organ,  and  observing  whether  they  increase  as  you  proceed 
towards  it.  If  the  sound  have  an  independent  origin,  it  may  originate 
-  from  cUflease  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  artery,  when  it  will  be  harsh 
VOL.  xxti.  N 
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in  proportion  to  the  roughness;  from  stricture  of,  or  pressai^  on  the 
vessel,  or  from  its  dilatation.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  dilated  and 
superficially  seated  the  vessel  is,  the  sharper  is  the  sound.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  double  murmur  in  the  course  of  a  vessel,  having  an  undoubted 
independent  origin.  This  is  most  common  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
aneurismal  pouch,  into  which  the  blood  passes  in  and  out  through  an 
opening  narrower  than  the  swelling  itself.  Occasionally  one  or  both 
such  murmurs  may  possess  somewhat  of  a  metallic  ringing,  or  even  mu- 
sical character, when  the  margins  of  the  opening  are  probably  tense  and 
thrown  into  peculiar  vibrations.  ' 

I  have  already  told  you  never  to  form  a  conclusion  ftt>m  auscultation 
alone.  Even  when  combined  with  percussion,  it  is  not  safe  to  form  a 
diagnosis  without  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Hence,  why  I  repudiate  those  rules  which  have  been  published  in  books, 
that  have  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  opinions  from  physicij 
signs  alone.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  percussion 
and  auscultation  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  investigation  of 
maladies,  although  not  more  so  than  other  modes  of  inquiry.  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  give  you  a  condensed  resum^  of  the  sounds 
which  may  be  heard  by  auscultation  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  ves- 
sels, pointing  out  a  few  of  the  diseased  states  in  which  they  may  be 
sometimes  (not  always)  heard,  and  especially  indicating  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  they  are  supposed  to  depend.  Their  true  diagnostic 
value  can  only  be  learned  by  the  careful  examination  of  individual  cases 
— Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Scieneey  Nov.,  1860,  p.  447. 


30  -RHEUMATIC  PERICARDITIS. 
Reported  by  Dr.  Charles  Kidd. 

[As  cases  of  pericarditis  are  now  so  very  frequently  met  with — ^being 
much  more  narrowly  looked  for  than  was  the  case  formerly — and  as  the 
views  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  have  somewhat 
changed,  the  following  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.] 

Few  diseases  are  more  obscure  in  their  origin — ^few  more  insiduous 
and  dangerous  if  neglected.  The  very  essential  nature  of  the  organ  en- 
gaged explains  this,  as  well  as  the  very  general  constitutional  disturbance 
that  always  accompanies  the  affection.  In  rheumatic  pericarditis,  we 
have,  possibly,  two  separate  conditions  of  the  system  to  contend  against: 
one,  a  coagulable  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  fibrin  becomes 
increased  in  quantity,  and  is  merely  held  in  solution  in  the  serum;  the 
other,  a  state  of  actual  arthritis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
seldom  or  never  going  on  to  effusion  or  suppuration.  An  old  opinion, 
coming  again  to  the  light,  would  ascribe  the  disease  to  a  materies  morhi 
in  the  blood,  of  which  we  know  little,  but  that,  as  this  fibrin  increases 
in  the  blood  in  rheumatism,  the  blood  corpuscles  decrease,  the  &tty  mat' 
ters  of  the  blood  also  increasing;  that  a  development  of  lactic  acid  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  in  Front's  secondary  assimilative  process,  always 
evinced  in  the  deposits  of  the  urine,  in  the  perspiratioii,  &c.     Whether 
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ail  these  changes  are  Buffident  to  aocount  for  the  great  constitiitional 
disturbance  of  rheamatism,  or  are  merely  links  of  a  chain,  beginning  in 
a  profound  disturbance  of  the  organic  nervous  system,  and  conveyed  to 
the  vascular  system,  and  of  course  to  the  blood,  may,  perhaps,  be  still 
open  to  speculation.  That  a  powerful  impression  by  chills  or  cold  on 
the  nervous  system,  however,  is  ihe  starting  point  of  the  disease  in 
many  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  disease  is  very  common  among 
the  poor  from  this  cause, — damp  and  cold,  externally,  preventing  the 
generation  of  animal  heat  se  connected  with  the  proper  functional  acti- 
vity of  the  Clonic  system  of  nerves,  influenced  also  and  aggravated  by 
atmospheric  influences.  The  several  complications  we  meet  with  depend, 
possibly,  on  pre-existing  lesi<Ni,  or  disorders  of  the  particular  organs 
engaged;  that  of  pericarditis,  on  some  spedflc  <K)nnexion  between  rheu- 
matic inflammati(m  of  fibrous  tissiies,  and  the  membrane  surrounding 
the  heart,  whioh  we  cannot  yet  exactly  explain. 

The  number  of  cases  of  pericarditis,  m  connexion  with  rheumatism, 
to  be  met  in  large  hospitals  like  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  must  be 
familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  course,  the  case  following  in  this  report, 
(selected  out  of  many  others),  under  the  assiduous  care  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
cannot  pretend  to  much  novelty;  yet,  as  exhibiting  the  more  improved 
treatment  at  present  used,  and  the  general  manageableneas  of  such 
cases,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  treatment  of  pericarditis  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
modification.  Taking  blood  by  venesection,  which  would  first  suggest 
itself,  though  necessary  in  some  cases,  in  others  is  all  but  Inadmissible. 
It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Bouchardat,  that  rheumatism  may  even 
be  induced  by  the  coagulable  state  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  repeated 
bleedings.  Every  particular  case,  of  course,  will  require  a  different  line 
of  action.  Venesection  after  the  middle  of  the  first  week,  as  a  general 
rule,  will  lengthen  the  period  of  recovery,  and  many  cases  will  not 
require  bleeding  at  all. 

.The  local  abstraction  of  blood  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  will  be  always 
found  that  most  beneficial.  The  treatment  must  vary,  as  we  have  to 
treat  patients  ill-fed  and  etiolated  in  cities,  or  healthy  and  full  of  red 
blood  in  the  country.  Antimony,  alkalies,  nitre,  and  colchicum,  are 
very  valuable.  The  exhibition  of  mercury  has  been  lately  dwelt  upon, 
the  jgeneral  impression  being  that  its  beneficial  effect  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  dep^id  on  the  period  ajb  which  it  is  given.  If  early  in  the  dis- 
ease it  will  prove  much  more  satisfEu^ry  than  later,  its  action  being 
more  properly  directed  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  organisable  matter  in 
the  pericardium  than  to  remove  it  afterwards.  Indeed,  our  late  statis- 
tics would  go  to  prove  that  salivation  has  no  very  marked  effect  on  the 
disease  at  all,  the  ceasing  of  the  friction  sound,  according  to  Taylor,  being 
more  of  a  coincidence  than  really  brought  about  through  the  agency  of 
the  mineral.  As  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  to  remove  inflammation, 
perhaps  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion;  the  dangerous  effects  of  this 
valuable  medicine  having  little  or  no  existence  except  in  the  estimate  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  its  effects. 

[Case. — Margaret  B.,  aged  20,  single,  had  suffered  formerly  from 
irh^ymatism,  and  lately  very  much  from  debility,  and  irreguhu:  men- 
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Btroation,  She  complamed,  on  admiBsion  into  Guy's  Hcq»ital,  of  bant" 
ing  hot  pains  in  the  joints,  and  all  the  aeoompanying  symptoms  of  rfaen^ 
matic  fever.  The  heart's  action  was  found  to  be  quite  norma],  as  well 
as  the  impulse,  a  very  feeble  bruit  being  perceptible  with  the  first  sound, 
particularly  over  the  valves.  The  second  sound  free.  Ordered  pills 
with  antim.  tart,  and  calomel,  and  a  draught  for  the  morning,  with 
senna  and  vin.  colchid,  to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  to  get  simple  drinks; 
without  food.  As -the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  gxadually  came  on, 
with  acute  pain  below  the  left  nipple,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
a  rubbing  sound  was  detected  with  the  systole,  and  oecasionally  of  a 
"  to  and  fro"  character.  Cupping  glasses  were  now  put  on,  and  Jvj.  o# 
blood  drawn  from  the  cardiac  region,  the  former  medicines  being  con- 
tinued. Although  the  '^  nibbing  sound**  continued  for  six  days  longer, 
the  general  symptoms  b^:an  to  improve;  but  the  bruit  hegala  to  be  tnme- 
able  along  the  aorta.  She  was  now,  in  additi(Hi  to  the  same  medieines, 
ordered  a  blister  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  In  a  week  after  this,  the 
periearditic  symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared,  although  she  had  suf^ 
fered  some  little  relapse.] 

It  is  not  speculating,  perhaps,  too  widely  of  our  present  purpose  to 
say,  if  this  young  woman  had  been  treated  by  any  of  the  heroic  platts 
of  treatment  formerly  in  vogue,  she  would  be  still  a  patient  in  a  c^bili' 
tatod  state  in  hospital.  The  practical  fact  for  our  eonsideradon  is,  thail 
bleeding  lengthens  out  the  period  of  recovery,  and  if  not  used  early,  so 
as  to  counteract  the  inflammation  at  its  commencement,  its  use  after- 
wards becomes  more  and  more  doubtful.  The  experience  of  different 
practitioners  will,  of  course,  differ  with  respect  to  this  remedy  and  mer- 
cury, but  a  good  deal  may  be  explained  by  the  character  of  the  <fiff»>eD4 
patients  under  observation, — ^whether  stout  and  well  fed  in  the  country, 
or,  as  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case,  ill  fed  and  badly  nourished  in 
cities, — the  safer  rule,  at  least  in  cities,  is  not  to  debilitate  further  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Pericarditis,  under  any  mode  of  treatment,  I  nee^  scarcely  remark,  is 
a  very  dangerous  disease;  the  mere  effusion  may,  by  its  pressure,  so  em- 
barrass the  heart  as  to  bring  on  fatal  consequences.  Again,  it  m&yptth 
duce  the  most  opposite  results  as  regards  this  organ;  atrophy,  from 
pressure;  hypertrophy  and  cartilaginous  hardening  of  the  walls  of  this 
viscus,  and  even  fatal  softening:  When  pericairditis  does  not  end  in 
resolution,  the  next  best  thing  is  possibly,  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  pericardium:  this,  also,  is  a  very  serious  change  in  the  organ. 
The  constant  association  of  endocarditis  with  inflammatioB  of  the  .peri- 
cardium explains,  also,  many  of  those  organic  diseases  so  fiital  and  so 
trying  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner.  For  all  these  reasons, 
indeed,  pericarditis  is  a  disease  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  studied,  and 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  one  day  longer  than  can  possibly  be 
helped.  In  renal  diseases,  and  in  rheumatism,  we  should  always  look 
out  for  it.  Pericarditis  is  much  commoner  in  children  than  generally 
suspected;  no  doubt  laying  the  groundwork  of  those  moltitudinous  cases 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  met  with  in  after  life.  One  of  our  per- 
vading errors,  perhaps,  has  been  to  look  on  rheumatism  as  a  mere  local 
disease,  and  pericarditis  a  metastasis.     Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous^ 
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Aheuxnatisin  is  a  strictly  constitational  disease,  and  this  yery  serious 
disease  of  the  pericardium  an  integral  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  from  the 
beginning. — Med,  Times,  Aug  10,  1860,  p.  143. 


31.— CASE  OP  PURPURA,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE 
STYPTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

By  Dr.  William  Budd,  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 

[M.  A.  Riley,  widow,  aged  65,  of  spare  habit  and  broken  health,  and 
very  infirm.  For  the  last  twenty-one  months  she  has  suffered  much 
from  want,  being  often  without  sufficient  food  for  days  together,  besides 
which,  asthma  and  cough,  attended  with  profuse  expectoration,  have 
added  much  to  her  weakness.] 

Five  days  before  admission  she  discovered,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  that 
her  body  and  limbs  had  become  thickly  sprinkled  with  dark  purple  spots; 
she  also  observed  that  her  urine  was  bloody,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day  she  began  to  bleed  profusely  from  the  mouth.  Her  stools 
were  like  soot.  She  had,  in  fact,  become  the  subject  oi purpura  hemor- 
rhagica. It  would  appear  from  her  account,  that  these  phenomena 
came  on  quite  suddenly, — ^a  fact  not  new  to  the  history  of  the  disease, 
but  probably  of  some  importance  as  to  its  pathology. 

On  the  following  day  she  grew  rapidly  worse.  Blood  flowed  from 
the  mouth  without  ceasing,  and  much  was  also  voided  in  the  stools  and 
arine.  On  the  17th  of  May  she  reached  the  hospital  very  faint  and 
exhausted,  having  come  on  foot  from  her  owa.  house,  about  two  gun- 
shots off.  Within  an  hour  after  her  admission  I  was  summoned  to 
her,  as  she  appeared  to  be  fast  sinking.  I  found  her  in  a  state  of 
alarming  collapse.  Her  body  and  limbs  were  thickly  covered  with  the 
characteristic  ecchymoses,  whose  peculiar  purple  colour  first  gave  the 
name  to  the  disease.  These  ecchymoses  were  especially  numerous  and 
thickly  set  along  the  shins  of  both  legs  and  the  corresponding  aspect 
of  both  forearms;  on  the  thighs  and  upper  arms  they  were  more 
widely  scattered,  and  on  the  trunk  more  widely  still.  In  their  general 
arrangement  they  were  strictly  symmetrical.  As  furthur  illustrative 
of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  there  was  an  ecchymosis  in  the  outer 
comer  of  each  eye,  and  one  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  centre  of 
those  at  the  dorners  of  the  mouth  was  occupied  by  a  small  slough  in 
process  of  separation.  In  the  interior  of  the  iQouth,  at  a  spot  corres- 
ponding to  the  centre  of  the  right  cheek,  there  was  a  similar  slough, 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad.  Blood  was  oozing 
very  freely  from  under  the  detached  border  of  all  these  sloughs.  On 
the  outside  of  the  cheek  was  a  large  bruise  mark,  corresponding  to  the 
seat  of  the  slough  within.  Numerous  large  blotches  or  bruise  marks  of 
the  same  kind  were  plentifully  scattered  over  the  surfeice  generally. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  particulars  were  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  day:  gums  firm  and  of  natural  colour;  stools  sooty  and  like 
coffee-grounds;  urine  the  colour  of  blood,  highly  albuminous,  and 
throwing  down  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  a  layer  of  grumous  blood, 
occupying  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  fluid. 

N  2 
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Face  pallid,  without  yellowness,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
blotch  already  mentioned,  free  from  ecchymoees. 

Tongue  and  interior  of  month  much  blanched. 
'  Debility  extreme;    faintness  on  every  change  of  posture;    tongue 
tremulous;  pulse  100,  small  and  weak;  no  febrile  movement;  appetite 
tolerably  good;    thirst  natural;    no  mlargement  of  liver  or  spleen; 
extremities  cold. 

Cough  frequent;  expectoration  copious;  sputa  opaque,  gre^Diish,  dif- 
fluent; physical  signs  of  a  high  degree  of  emphysema^  with  catarrhal 
rl^es. 

I  ordered  her  to  be  put  on  a  generous  and  varied  diet,  including 
meat  and  v^etables,  milk,  and  eight  ounces  of  wine. 

In  the  shape  of  medicine,  she  was  to  take  two  scruples  of  chlorate 
of  potash  daily,  and  ten  grains  oF  extract  of  krameria,  in  a  wine-glassfbl 
of  the  decoction  of  logwood,  every  four  hours.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Morgan,  directed  the  bleeding  sloughs  to  be  "  mopped"  frequently  with 
a  dossil  of  lint  soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  immediate.  The  bleeding  ceased  from 
the  moment  of  the  first  application  of  the  turpentine,  and  did  not 
afterwards  return;  the  sloughs  soon  came  away,  and  in  a  few  days, 
under  the  continuance  of  the  same  treatment,  the  sores  were  healed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  the  slightost  check  put  to  the 
other  symptoms.  The  urine  continued  to  be  as  much  charged  with 
blood  as  ever;  the  evacuations  as  black  and  sooty :  and  &esh  ecehy- 
moses  made  their  appearance  in  great  number  from  day  to  day. 
Wherever  any,  even  the  slightest,  pressure  was  made,  a  large  bruise 
mark  was  sure  to  be  seen  shortly  after.  The  bodily  weakness  increased 
rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  plain  that,  unless  means  could  be  taken 
to  stay  the  loss  of  blood,  the  poor  woman  could  not  survive  many  days 
longer. 

Matters  being  at  this  pass,  on  the  21st,  after  four  days'  trial,  the  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  astringents  were  given  up  as  of  no  avail,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  twenty  minims  of  oil  of  turpentuie,  in  emulsion,  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  every  six  hours.  An  immediate  amendment  followed  the 
change  of  the  plan.  Before  four  doses  of  turpentine  had  been  given 
all  hemorrhage  had  ceased.  On  the  following  day  the  urine  was  pale 
and  transparent,  free  from  albumen,  and  every  other  trace  of  blood; 
blood  ceased  to  appear  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  no  new 
ecchymosis  occurred  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

On  the  28th,  seven  days  after  beginning  the  use  of  turpentine,  the 
blood  extravasated  into  the  conjunctivae  had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
the  spots  over  the  body  generally  had  much  faded. 

Meanwhile,  the  patient  had  gained  greatly  both  in  flesh  and  strength. 
Her  recovery  suffered  no  interruption,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  she  left 
the  hospital  much  improved  in  health  and  condition.  The  turpentme 
was  continued  for  a  fortnight  only.  On  the  4th  of  June,  there  being  no 
trace  of  purpura  remaining,  it  was  given  up,  as  of  no  further  need.  On 
the  25th  May,  the  evening  dose  was  vomited.  One  drop  of  creosote  was, 
in  consequence,  added  to  each  dose  of  the  emulsion,  and  no  sickness  oc- 
curre4  afterwards.     On  the  28th  there  was  some  strangury,  but  this 
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ceased  at  once  on  a  slight  rednction  of  the  quantity  of  torpentine 
talcen. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  from  what  be  must  already  see  to  he  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  case  just  related,  by  any  lengthened  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  purpura  generally.  Materials  for  the  true 
pathology  of  this  disease  are  as  yet  wanting,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
this  case  furnishes  any  addition  to  them.  On  this  matter  I  will  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  a  single  remark.  Purpura  is  no  doubt  correctly 
described  as  being,  in  the  main,  a  disease  of  the  blood.  But,  although 
the  blood  may  be  principally  in  fault,  I  think  it  is  going  too  far  to 
assume,  as  many  do,  that  the  altered  state  of  this  fluid  is  the  direct  and 
sole  cause  of  its  remarkable  tendency  to  escape  from  the  vessels.  That 
it  is  in  part  the  cause  of  this  tendency,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but 
that  it  is  wholly  so,  is  not  proved.  Although  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
as  yet  been  shown  by  direct  observation,  it  seems  to  me  more  than  pro- 
bable that  weakness  of  the  vessels  themselves,  from  defective  nutrition 
of  their  walls,  has  a  still  larger  share  in  the  result.  The  symmetrical 
distribution  of  the  eochymoses  is  a  fact  which  is,  on  the  whole,  strongly 
in  favour  of  this  view.  Did  time  permit,  I  could  mention  others,  which 
seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  other  conclusion. 

Equally  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  would  it  be  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  there  be  any  relationship — pathological 
or  other — ^between  purpura  and  scurvy.  To  show  that  these  two  dis- 
eases are  essentially  distinct  requires  no  laboured  proof.  It  is  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  striking  contrast  between  them  touching  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  known  to  arise.  It  has  long  been  finally  estab- 
lished that  the  one  and  sole  cause  of  genuine  scurvy  is  prolonged  absence 
from  fresh  vegetables.  Persons  even  moderately  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables,  or  their  expressed  juices,  never  get  scurvy.  Persons  ever  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  them  may  get  purpura  in  its  worst  forms. 
The  three  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  purpura  I  have  ever  seen,  occurred 
in  persons  who  for  months  before  had  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes  and 
greens. 

In  scurvy,  fresh  vegetables  and  their  juices  are  a  speedy  and  infallible 
cure;  in  the  treaitment  of  purpura  there  is  no  proof  that  they  have  any 
efficacy  beyond  that  which  they  possess  as  necessary  constituents  of  a 
complete  and  wholesome  diet. 

These  differences  are  fundamental,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
diseases  to  which  they  belong  must  be  distinct  in  their  very  essence. 
Both  may  be  characterised,  more  or  less  accurately,  as  diseases  of  the 
blood;  and,  in  both,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  in  this  fluid  to  escape 
from  its  vessels;  but  here  all  similarity  ends. 

These  considerations  are,  however,  wide  of  our  present  mark.  The 
interest  of  the  case  of  M.  A.  Riley,  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  wholly 
practical,  and  lies  in  its  value  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  styptic 
properties  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  would,  of  course,  be  highly 
unphilosophical  to  found  any  conclusions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy 
from  the  observation  of  its  eflects  in  a  single  case.  The  result  which 
Jiere  followed  so  closely  upon  the  administration  of  turpentine  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  before  in  other  cases  without  number.     In  purpura. 
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especially,  its  virtues  have  long  been  known.  THe  late  Dr.  Whitlock 
Nicholl  believed  it  to  be  quite  a  specific  for  this  disease  in  its  idiopathic 
form,  and  to  judge  from  the  case  before  us,  he  was  not  so  far  wrong.  I 
may  add,  that  since  this  case  occurred,  I  have  met  with  three  others,  in 
which  hemorrhage  of  various  kinds  and  from  various  sources  ceased  at 
once,  on  the  administration  of  turpentine,  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 
The  first  of  these  was  also  a  case  of  purpura;  the  second,  a  case  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  kidneys:  the  third,  one  of  ha&moptysis, 
from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung.  In  the  last,  the  outpouring 
of  blood  was  truly  appalling.  The  patient  had  already  coughed  up  more 
than  two  quarts  (by  measure)  before  the  first  dose  of  turpentine  was 
given;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  tremendous  loss,  the  bleeding  was  still 
going  on  without  check  or  abatement. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  power  of  this  agent  to  staunch  blood  is  no 
new  discovery.  The  merit  of  it  belongs,  it  would  appear,  to  a  provincial 
surgeon, — a  Mr.  James  Yonge,  an  eminent  practitioner,  who  lived  at 
Plymouth  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  Mr.  Yonge  first  made 
his  observations  public  in  the  year  1679,  in  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the 
quaint  title  of  'Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho,'  or  an  *  Account  of 
the  many  admirable  Virtues  of  the  Oil  of  Turpentine.' 

[Besides  the  testimony  of  many  other  observers,  the  illustrious  John 
Hunter,  speaking  of  styptics  generally,  says,] 

"  A  dossil  of  lint,  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  after  having  first  wiped 
the  wound  clean,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  vessel,  is  the  best,  and 
may  be  renewed  pretty  often.  I  have  seen  it  immediately  stop  vomiting 
of  blood  from  the  stomach,  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  given  inter- 
nally with  white  of  egg,  as  often  as  the  stomach  would  bear  it.  In  ex- 
ternal hemorrhages,  where  it  had  not  the  desired  effect  applied  exter- 
nally, I  would  give  it  internally.  It  is  the  best,  if  not  the  »nfy  true 
styptic.  Thus  in  a  case  of  nasal  hemorrhage,  which  nothing  would  stop, 
I  gave  ten  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  draught,  and  repeated  it  every 
two  or  three  hours,  which  entirely  stopped  the  bleeding  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  never  returned." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Vincent,  late  senior  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's is  to  the  same  effect,  and  equally  strong.  After  making  some 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  this  expe- 
rienced surgeon  goes  on  to  say — 

"  A  most  desirable  object  would  be  obtained  by  securing  some  remedy 
that  would  alter  this  peculiar  disposition  in  vessels  to  bleed,  and  arrest 
the  loss  of  blood;  so  that  it  may  not  continue  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient.  1  have  so  invariably  found  turpentine  infallible  in  effecting 
this  intention,  that  it  may,  I  think,  be  depended  upon  as  a  most 
valuable  remedy. 

"  Some  years  ago  a  youth  was  brought  to  me  who  was  passing  blood  in 
his  urine.  I  ordered  some  draughts,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine; 
the  bleeding  quite  stopped  before  the  end  of  the  second  day,  and  did  not 
return.  About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  me, 
having  cut  his  finger  but  slightly:  it  had  continued  bleeding  for  some 
days.     I  gave  him  turpentine  again;  it  stopped  in  a  day  or  two.     Not 
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long  after  he  caane  &  third  time  to  me; .  he  had  a  tooth  extracted,  and  it 
had  been  bleeding  for  several  days.  The  turpentine  was.  had  recourse 
to,  and  the  remedy  soon  acted  in  the  same  sanitary  way.  I  have  several 
times  been  called  in  on  account  of  hemorrhages  where  teeth  have  been 
extracted,  and  have  never  seen  the  turpentine  fail  in  this  nor  in  other 
similar  cases  of  hemorrhages." 

The  reader  will  not  fsai  to  remark,  that  the  evidence  which  has  now 
been  laid  before  him,  not  only  tends  to  show  that  oil  of  turpentine  is 
possessed  of  styptic  powers  of  a  high  order,  but  that,  if  this  evidence  be 
good,  these  powers  are  effectual  in  issues  of  the  blood  from  sources  the 
most,  various,  and  arising  from  causes  the  most  diverse.  Tubercu- 
lous hemoptysis,  nose-bleeding,  hematemesis,  purpura,  and  traumatic 
hemorrhage,  have  little  else  in  common,  beyond  the  fact  of  an  unnatural 
escape  of  blood  from  its  vessels.  The  effects  of  turpentine  in  purpura, 
there&re,  are  most  probably  directed,  not  against  purpura  as  purpura, 
but  against  purpura  as  hemorrhage.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  beg  it  to 
be  also  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  case  of  M.  A.  Riley,  not  only  did  the 
bleeding  from  the  kidney  cease  immediately  after  its  administration,  but 
that  from  the  intestine  also,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  extrarasatioD 
from  the  vessels  of  the  skin. 

Another  very  important  fact,  that  would  also  seem  to  be  establii^ed 
by  this  evidence,  is,  that  turpentine  is  even  more  effectual  in  arresting 
hemorrhage,  when  directly  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface  than  when  it 
is  given  internally.  From  tiiese  facta  taken  together,  the  inference 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  secure,  tiiat  its  virtues  as  a  styptic  must  depend 
on  its  exerting  some  direct  influence  on  the  contractile  power  of  the 
blood-vessels.  In  the  elementary  nature  of  such  a  property  we  seem  to 
find  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  plausible  explanation  of  the  equal 
efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  restraining  bleeding  under  such  a  great 
variety  of  pathological  conditions.  In  the  adoption  of  this  view,  we  also 
obtain,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  best  guide  to  the  cases  in  which  its  ad- 
ministration is  most  likely  to  be  successful.  They  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  great  group  of  hemorrhages,  which  are  generally  characterized  by 
pathologists  by  the  epithet  passive.;  and,  on  the  other,  those  in  which, 
in  addition  to  its  general  action,  ike  remedy  comes  mto  direct  contact 
with  the  surface  from  which  the  blood  is  issuing.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  its  effects  in  hematemesis  arising  from  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  but  from  what  we  witnessed  in  the  case  of  our  pati^it's  mouth, 
I  can  readily  beUeve  that  Dr.  Seymour  is  right  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  has  come,  that  in  that  disease  it  not  only  tends  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
but  also  promotes  the  healing  of  the  sore. 

In  what  are  called  active  hemorrhages,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  so 
suitable  a  medicine.  We  must  not,  however,  be  hampered  by  definitions 
like  these  in  cases  where  life  is  threatened.  Oases  of  hemorrhage  are 
cases  in  which,  beyond  all  otibers,  the  nice  distinctions  of  pathology  have 
to  give  way  before  the  great  emergencies  of  practice. 

In  the  treatment  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  whether  occurring  in  con- 
nexion with  parturition  or  not,  the  employment  of  turpentine,  both 
t(^eal  and  internal,  admits,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  much  more  extensive 
ai^lication  than  it  receives  at  present,     (>f  its  great  use  in  severe 
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menorrhAgia  from  common  causes  I  can  speak  from*my  own  experience; 
and  in  the  '  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal '  for  the  present 
week,  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Wrexham,  gives  a  series  of  cases,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  repeated 
once  or  twice,  according  to  circumstances,  this  medicine  often  succeeds  in 
arresting  at  once  the  flooding  which  is  apt  to  occur  after  delivery,  and 
which  is  sometimes  so  appaUing. 

In  common  cases,  such  as  those  of  purpura,  for  instance,  where  time 
does  not  press,  I  have  found  doses  varying  from  ten  minims  to  half  a 
drachm  quite  effectual;  but  in  cases  of  rapid  loss  of  blood,  where,  as 
sometimes  happens,  every  minute  is  of  importance  to  life,  it  is  better  to 
give  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  at  once,  to  be  followed  up  by  smaller 
doses  at  shorter  intervals. 

I  should  mislead  you,  were  I  not  to  add,  before  concluding,  that  the 
use  of  this  medicine  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Few  great  gifts 
come  to  us  without  alloy,  and  turpentine  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  few  drugs  more  repugnant  to  delicate 
stomachs.  In  many,  it  excites  vomiting;  in  others,  it  causes  painful 
strangury;  and  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  blood  is  passed  with  the  urine. 

Some  of  these  evils  may,  however,  be  avoided,  or  much  diminished, 
by  adopting  a  particular  mode  of  administering  the  medicine.  Thus,  I 
have  found  that  the  addition  of  half  a  drop  or  a  drop  of  creosote  to  each 
dose  almost  entirely  covers  its  nauseous  taste,  and  prevents  the  risk  of 
sickness.  Creosote  itself  is  not,  it  must  be  owned,  the  most  palatable 
of  drugs,  but  neither  is  it  nauseating.  Ten  or  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of 
rosemary  will  help  to  make  the  prescription  less  disagreeable;  and  of 
the  different  vehicles  proposed  for  keeping  the  turpentine  in  suspension, 
I  think  you  will  find  common  mucilage  the  best.- — Medical  TbneSf 
August  17,  1860,  p.  167. 


32. — Conclusions  respecting  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Angina  Pectoris, 
By  Dr.  Kneeland,  U.S. — Dr.  Kneeland  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions from  his  researches  into  the  nature  and  caus^  of  angina 
pectoris: 

1.  From  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  angina  pectoris  is 
not  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  its  vessels,  or  stomach,  but  an  af- 
fection of  the  nerves  supplying  these  organs. 

2.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  would  lead  us  to  place  the 
iseat  of  angina  pectoris  in  the  par  vagum,  and  not  in  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves. 

3.  Like  other  nerves,  the  par  vagum  may  be  affected  with  neuralgia 
and  rheumatism,  with  inflammation;  it  may  be  compressed  by  morbid 
jgrowths;  its  spinal  origin  may  be  compromised  by  hemorrhage,  acciden- 
tal wounds,  and  various  irritations — all  of  which  may  cause  thjs  symp- 
toms of  angina  pectoris. 

4.  Angina  pectoris  and  asthma  are  intimately  related:  the  former 
\>eiag  an  affection  more  especially  of  the  sensitive  filaments  of  the  par 
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vagum;  and  the  latter  an  affection  of  its  motor  filaments.     Both  are 
generally  more  or  less  combined  in  the  same  case. 

5.  Angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  not  necessarily  fatal,  especially  in 
young  persons,  if  accurately  diagnosticated,  and  properly  treated. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  of  the  books,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  use  of  electricity. 

7.  In  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  par  vagum,  from  its  origin  to  its  terminations,  which, 
doubtless,  on  carefal  examination,  will  exhibit  lesions  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  a  fetal  result. — Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan,  1850, 
p.  271;  Med,  Gazette,  Aug.  16,  1850,/).  271. 
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33.— ON  TUBERCLE. 
By  John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[Mr.  Simon  describes  tubercle  as  an  organizable  deposit  occurring  in 
various  organs  under  a  peculiar  constitutional  state,  termed  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.    He  says:] 

Under  the  influence  of  a  constitutional  bias,  which  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  hereditary  transmission,  and  peculiarly  difficult  of  artificial 
generation,  there  occur  local  deposits  of  an  organic  material,  which  is 
insusceptible  of  ulterior  development. 

[Mr.  Simon  considers  that  the  debility  which  frequently  accompanies 
manifestations  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  not  essential,  but  accidental, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  scrofulous  patient  is  generally  under  the 
influence  of  debilitating  causes;  but  that  the  exposure  to  these  causes, 
if  no  hereditary  tendency  exists,  will  not  produce  tubercle,  until  at  least 
several  generations  have  been  thus  affected;  and  Mr.  S.  cautions  us 
as  to  the  too  implicit  belief  in  "the  experimental  production  of  tuber- 
cle." He  says  with  regard  to  the  production  of  tubercle  in  the  livers 
of  rabbits,  by  confinement  in  a  damp  dark  cellar,  with  watery  vegetable 
food,  that  what  he  has  been  shewn  confidently  as  tubercular  deposit, 
he  has  found,  by  employing  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  that  the 
mass  consisted  of  the  minute  oblong  eggs  of  some  eiitozoon.  Not  only  has 
this  been  the  result  in  a  few,  but  in  dozens  of  cases,  and  the  same  ova 
have  been  observed  in  the  gall  bladder,  %nd  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  lining  some  of  the  follicles  like  an  epithelium.  So  far 
as  his  experiments  have  proved,  he  has  never  seen  tubercle  in  the  rabbit. 
Mr.  Simon  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  hereditary  transmission. 
He  says:] 

Here,  however,  let  me  detain  you  on  the  subject  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  scrofula,  and  explain  to  you  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak 
of  its  being  continued  in  this  manner  from  generation  to  generation.  I 
do  not  mean  that,  in  the  process  of  procreation,  actual  tubercular  matter 
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passes  from  the  system  of  the  sotoMoub  fikther  into  the  germ  ef  the  in- 
fant, to  remain  latent  there,  till  circumstances  call  for  its  develoinnent; 
nor,  that  during  uterine  life,  the  blood  of  the  child  is  poisoned  by  its 
mother's  blood,  as  occurs  in  small-pox  or  syphilis.  What  I  mean  is  this: — 
that  the  scrofulous  diathecns — ^that  the  disposition  to  form  tubercles  is 
transmitted;  that  the  child  inherits  an  imper£Bct  pattern  of  development. 

I  must  explain  this  more  fully,  for  the  inheritance  of  dispositions  to 
disease  does  not  belong  to  scrofula  only;  it  forms  a  very  important  prob- 
lem in  the  pathogeny  of  cancer  with  its  allied  disorders  (for  they  are 
often  hereditary)  of  gout  and  rhexunatism  (for  they,  too,  are  heirlooms  in 
famiUes);  and  it  accordingly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  considerable 
questions  in  the  study  of  General  Pathology. 

Every  one  recognises  in  the  process  of  generation  a  certain  amount  of 
hereditariness — a  certain  amount  of  that  influence  by  which  a  parent  be- 
comes the  pattern  of  formation  for  his  child.  One  allows  for  a<3cidental 
deviations — ^for  hare-lips,  for  club-feet,  even  for  an  occasional  acephaUsm; 
but,  these  allowances  bdng  made,  one  prognosticates  with  great  certainty 
as  to  the  result  of  any  particular  sexual  intercourse.  No  man  exj>ect8 
to  become  the  &ther  of  an  armadillo,  of  a  flying-fish,  or  a  stag-beetle; 
nor  (except  in  the  Arabian  Nights)  do  royal  husbands  believe  that  their 
princesses  can  be  accouched  of  logs  of  wood.  But  more  than  this,  it  is 
expected,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  generally  reaUzed,  that  the  child  shall 
be  more  like  its  father  than  its  god-father.  So  far  the  case  ia  dear;  but 
I  wish  you  to  observe  the  tendency  further.  Follow  the  child  in  its 
ulterior  development  (for  that  is  the  point)  and  mark  how  exacdy,  in  va- 
rious exterior  and  noticeable  signs,  he  repeats  the  development  of  his 
&ther;  how,  in  arriving  at  the  age  when  his  father  got  corpulent,  he 
acquires  the  same  figure;  how,  at  tiie  age  when  his  father  be<kme  grey, 
or  bald,  he,  too,  becomes  grey  or  bald,  and  with  the  same  succession  of 
parts — vert6x  first,  or  temples  first,  or  forehead  first,  as  the  case  may  be; 
how  his  teeth  decay,  or  drop,  or  protrude,  just  as  his  father's;  how  his 
pulse  is  of  the  same  general  character — even,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  to 
the  degree  of  copying  an  intermittent  rhythm  (not  accounted  for  by  or- 
ganic heart-disease);  and  how  his  habits  of  sleeping  and  waking  follow 
the  same  direction. 

Now,  observe,  (for  the  distinction  is  of  great  importance)  that  these 
things  are  not  connate;  the  child  is  not  born  a  copy  of  his  father  as  he 
begat  him;  but  he  is  bom,  having  his  father's  past  development  as  a 
type. for  his  own  future  development,  so  that  he  shall  be  developed  as 
his  father  was  developed,  and  shall  hereafter  become  like  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  general  law  of  human  development,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
destined  to  be  a  mammal  rather  than  a  bird;  and  a  man  rather  than  an 
ox;  and  to  reach  puberty,  manhood,  old  age,  and  death  in  a  certain  de- 
fined succession;  he  is  farther  possessed  by  an  inherited />er«ona/ anc^ 
particular  law  of  development,  which  affixes  a  something  peculiar  and 
individual  to  his  passage  through  each  period  of  his  existence. 

If  my  meaning  in  all  this  has  been  intelligible  to  you,  you  will  readily 
conceive  that  diseases  affecting  the  develofnnent  of  the  bo(fy  are  peculiarly 
those  which  would  transmit  themselves  in  the  Une  of  hereditary  suooes- 
sion;  that  the  disposition  to  a  disease  would  be  hereditary,  where  the 
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disease  consisted  in  the  results  of  a  Ticions  type  of  deyelopment;  affect- 
ing limb  or  viscus,  solid  or  fluid  in  the  body;  and  that  no  disease  would 
be  hereditary  except  in  so  £ur  as  it  might  be  developmental. 

practically,  this  is  notorious.  There  used  to  be  a  comical  print  in  the 
shop-windows,  with  the  inscription  ''a  chip  of  the  old  block;"  it  repre- 
swted  an  old  seaman  having  his  in£euit  son  presented  to  him;  and  this 
new-bom  individual  was  made  to  carry  the  &mily  likeness  by  having  a 
wooden  leg  exactly  like  his  Other's.  Every  one  could  smile  at  this  ab- 
surdity, because  of  the  general  recognition  of  what  I  have  just  stated  to 
you.  Accidental  mutilations  do  not  become  hereditary;  for  many  centu- 
ries the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  have  undergone  circumcision  of  the 
prepuce;  but  the  local  deformity  has  never  transmitted  itself;  the  new- 
bom  Jew  or  Mussulman  offers  probably  as  much  foreskin  to  the  shears, 
as  the  immediate  successors  of  Abrskham  or  Mohammed.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  could  so  regulate  the  embryonic  development  of  a  human  being, 
tiliat  It  should  be  bom  having  one  leg,  or  no  prepuce;  and  still  more,  if 
one  could  repeat  this  modification  of  development  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations; then,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  peculiarity  acquired  in 
these  generations  would  transmit  its^f  indefinitely  in  the  future  produc- 
tions of  the  race. 

And,  if  yon  transfer  these  arguments  to  the  several  varieties  of  dis- 
ease, you  will  know,  on  the  one  hand,  in  what  diseases  to  anticipate 
hereditary  transmission;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  peculiar  character 
of  disease  (to  wit,  its  developmental  character)  may  be  inferred  from  the 
faett  of  its  hereditary  succession.  Of  a  disease  like  scorbutus,  or  ague, 
dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  exterior  accidental  con- 
ditions, you  would  anticipate  that  it  could  not  be  hereditary,  any  more 
than  a  wound  or  a  dislocation.  Of  those  accidental  accompaniments  of 
scrofula — ^the  morbid  processes  which  arise  in  defective  nutrition  (the 
ulcerations  of  the  cornea  or  intestines  for  instance,  which  depend  on  in- 
sufficient or  inappropriate  nourishment)  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
essentially  co-extensive  in  their  duration  with  the  exterior  causes  which 
produce  them — ^you  would  know  that  they  could  have  no  natural  ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  themselves  in  this  way.  Of  another  disease,  on  the 
contrary — one  like  plethora,  relating  essentially  to  the  rate  or  degree  of 
development  in  an  element  of  the  body,  you  might  predict  that  it  would 
tend  to  become  hereditary.  And  whereas  it  is  in  the  blood,  more  strik- 
ingly and  more  constantly  than  in  any  ingredient  of  the  organism,  that 
development  is  ever  in  progress;  whereas,  it  is  eminently  in  the  blood, 
that  we  have  at  each  moment  an  epitome  of  the  whole  development  of 
the  body,  and  find  the  earliest  rudiments  and  the  latest  reliques  of  every 
organised  tissue,  nascent  or  in  decay;  so  surely  it  would  be  in  this  fluid 
— ^the  scene  or  the  subject  of  so  many  developmental  metamorphoses, 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  the  material  explanation  of  many  here- 
ditary diseases.  One  would  expect  that  an  inherited  disposition  to  form, 
at  various  periods  of  life,  and  in  a  number  of  different  organs,  certain 
special  and  characteristic  materials,  bearing  definite  relation  to  the  nor- 
mal products  of  the  body,  would  indicate  a  pecuUarity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  blood,  whereof  those  deposited  materials  would  be  the  result 
and  the  expression. 

VOL.  XXII.  o 
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Such  is  tiiQ  state  of  the  case  in  regard  of  serofala;  and  therefore  it  is, 
tiiat  I  have  analysed  this  question  of  hereditary  tendendes  to  disease. 
Strict  experiment  wonld  not,  I  think,  justify  me  in  telling  yon  as  a 
certainty,  that  the  scrofalons  diathesis  has  its  ez^nation  in  such  gnnind 
as  we  have  gone  over;  hut,  though  we  are  short  of  absolute  demonstrar 
tion  on  the  subject,  I  may  tell  you  this  with  confidence:  there  esdst 
many  facts  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  tubercle  has  its  rise  in 
disease  of  the  blood;  that  this  disease  of  the  blood  is  one  affecting  its 
development;  and  that  it  is  as  a  deve/opinenteU  disease  of  tkf  bfood  that 
scrofula  acquires  its  tendency  to  hereditary  succession — ^its  tendency  to 
perpetuation  as  part  of  a  fieimily  likeness.  I  shall  presently  gire  you 
other  evidence  in  support  of  the  same  view. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  narrower  ground  from 
which  we  started,  remember,  that  what  is  meant  in  calling  scrofula  an 
hereditary  disease,  is — ^not  that  the  tubercular  material  is  to  pass  firom 
parent  to  child — ^not  that  the  child  is  to  be  bom  with  tubercle  already 
in  its  body,  but  that  the  disposition  to  form  blood  m  a  manner  which 
shall  give  tubercle  as  a  rolluteral  phenomenon,  exists  as  a  clause  in  the 
child's  charter  of  life,  and  forms  a  part  of  its  type  of  developmoit,  as 
truly  as  any  exterior  resemblance  which  he  may  bear  to  the  confignrativie 
growth  of  his  parents. 

[Amongst  the  female  phthisical  patients  at  the  Consumptive  Hospital 
last  year,  86  per  cent,  reported  their  parents  as  having  been  consump* 
tive.  The  importance  of  this  statement  will  be  apparent,  espedsdly 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  remaining  64  per  cent,  there  may  have 
been  a  conaderable  proportion  whose  parents  had  not,  indeed,  snared 
from  tubercular  phthisis,  but  may  have  suffered  from  tubercular  deposit 
predominiuitly  in  other  organs  than  the  lung;  and  that  there  may  have 
been  a  second  considerable  proportion  whose  parents  may  have  escaped 
tubercular  disease  in  their  own  persons,  but  may  yet  have  transmitted 
the  predisposition  from  their  own  immediate  predeoessors  to  those  later 
inheritors  of  the  disease.] 

With  respect  to  the  material  of  tubercle,  you  so  often  have  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  it,  that  I  need  hardly  detain  you  with  any  elaborate  de- 
scription of  its  characters.  ''  When  in  that  condition  that  its  proportieB 
are  most  clearly  marked,  and  when  at  that  period  of  its  development  that 
no  dissentient  opinions  are  held  as  to  its  nature,  it  presents  (says  Dr. 
Walshe)  the  following  characters: — It  is  an  opaque  substance,  of  yellow- 
ish colour;  sufficiently  firm,  yet  friable;  of  little  tenacity,  and  resembling 
cheese  very  nearly  in  point  of  consistence;  inelastic^  without  particular 
sniell;  accumulated  in  small  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  a  hen's  egg;  of  homogeneous  aspect  all  over  their  divided  surface;  ex- 
hibiting no  vessels;  insoluble  in  water,  and,  if  mixed  therewith,  quickly 
subsiding  to  the  bottom.  And  these  are  the  properties  of  a  material 
which,  in  respect  of  its  physiology,  is  characterized  by  its  tendency  to 
become  sofit,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  variable  period  in  the  condition  of 
firmness,  and  to  induce  vurious  changes  in  tiie  natural  textures  with 
which  it  is  connected — changes  eventually  affecting  its  own  complete 
disintegration  and  elimination.  *In  the  same  natural  texture  with  sudi 
tuberculous  matter  as  we  have  now  described  are  very  frequently  found 
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certain  small  bodies,  Tarying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  Head  to  a  very 
sanall  pea,  of  greyish-white  or  greyish  tint,  and  glistening  aspect.  These 
bodies  a&inr  in  different  organs  and  textures,  in  association  with  yellow 
tubercle;  they  are  more  or  less  transparent;  and  though  in  their  own 
snbstanoe  of  light-greyish  colour,  their  translueency  sometimes  gives 
them,  in  appearance,  the  tint  of  the  circumjacent  structure;  their,  sec- 
tion exhibits  a  smooth  and  close  sur&ce;  hu'd  as  cartilage,  almost,  in 
some  instances,  and  invariably  remarkable  for  firmness;  in  general  out- 
line seeming  roundish,  yet  in  reality  of  somewhat  angular  form,  and  ad- 
hering so  closely  to  the  adjoining  tissues,  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  particles  of  these;  they  have  a  striking  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  groups." 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  col&ditions  in  which  the  scrofulous  pro- 
duct may  show  itself, — either  as  the  yellow  tubercle^  or  as  the  semi- 
tranaparent  grey  granulation;  and  as  regards  the  relations  of  these  to 
each  other,  it  appears  that  (in  organs  where  both  occur)  the  grey  granu- 
lation is  the  earlier  deposit;  that  it  may  be  seen  alone;  that  the  yellow 
material  may  be  seen  in  its  substance,  and  may  gi»dually  take  its  place; 
that,  in  short,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  to  constitute  a  first  stage  of 
the  local  disease,  and  to  be  preparatory  for  the  more  characteristic  yel- 
low deposit.  This,  howeA^er,  must  not  be  understood,  by  any  means,  as 
of  universal  appiic  tion;  for  there  are  many  organs  (as,  for  instance,  the 
lymph-glands  and  brain)  in  which  the  grey  granulation  has  rarely  or 
never  been  seen,  although  the  yellow  tubercle  is  among  their  frequent 
diseases;  so  that  the  former  deposit  cannot  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  latter.  It  is  especially  in  the  lungs,  that  the 
grey  granulation  is  habitually  encountered;  and  in  these  organs  unques- 
thmJblj  it  seems  to  form  a  point  of  attraction — a  matrix  or  a  nucleus-^ 
for  the  yellow  deposit. 

The  material  of  tubercle  habitually  px^ents  itself  in  the  shape  from 
^trhich  its  name  is  derived — namely,  as  tubern  or  rounded  bodies,  varying 
from  the  size  of  the  smallest  pin*s  head  to  that  of  an  orange;  evidently 
attaining  their  larger  development  by  means  of  exterior  accretion;  and 
tending,  where  numbers  exist  together,  to  coalesce  into  irregular  (though 
still  tuberiform)  masses.  Where  the  individual  tubercles  have  reached 
the  size  of  the  snudlest  pea,  their  substance  c<msists  almost  invariably  of 
the  yellow  material.  In  some  organs,  the  stnicture  which  intervenes 
between  separate  tubercular  ma^es,  will  show  to  the  naked  eye  no  other 
than  its  normal  characters;  but  in  the  lung  it  is  frequent  to  find  con- 
siderable in^mmatory  condensation  of  this  intervening  tissue.  Some- 
times, too,  in  this  organ  a  large  irregular  extent  of  structure  will  have 
lost  its  natural  sponginess,  wiU  have  become  dense  and  impervious  to 
air,  though  still  moist  and  compressible,  and  will  present,  on  section,  a 
nearly  homogeneous,  glistening,  semi-transparent  section,  at  various  points 
of  which  one  may  perceive  the  deposit  of  yellow  tubercular  material.  It 
is  this  latter  condition — one  by  no  means  frequent  in  ita  occurrence — 
irhich  is  known  by  the  name  of  tubercular  infiltration;  it  apparently  con- 
fijsts  in  the  accidental  presence  of  true  tubercle  in  the  midst  of  common 
chronic  hepatization  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  depend  on  a  partial  tubercular  change  of  some  prior  inflammatory 
exi}datioi^ 
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Tubercular  deposit  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  in  so  fiir  an  eitception  ta 
the  general  description  I  have  given,  as  not  to  present  itself  at  first  in 
the  spherical  or  tuberose  form.  Sections  of  a  scrofiilous  lymph-gland, 
made  when  its  mass  is  only  partially  tubercular,  show  an  irregular  yel^ 
low  blotting  of  the  cut  surface,  not  arranged  in  circles  or  segments  of 
circles. 

Masses  of  yellow 'material,  like  firm  curd^cheese — existing  either  in  a 
concreteness  which  allows  it  to  be  squeezed  from  the  diseased  organ,  as 
though  from  a  follicle,  or  else  diffused  in  the  substance  of  sudi-an  organ, 
and  blended  with  its  structure,  so  as  not  to  be  isolable  by  pressure  or 
dissection;  and  smaller  masses  of  semi-transparent  grey  mMeriaX,  ex- 
tremely  firm,  and  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of 
fibrinous  concretion  dbserred  on  the  vaWes  of  the  heart:  these,  then,  are 
the  two  sorts  of  deposit  habitually  noticed  in  the  tissues  of  scrofulous 
persons;  and  it  wiQ  be  obvious  to  you  that  the  first-mentioned  is  the 
eharacteristie  and  distinctiTe  product. 

Microscopical  examination  of  tubercle  shows  the  following  principal 
ingredients:  (1)  a  substance  which  constitute  distinctively  the  bxdk  of 
the  grey  granulations,  and  which  in  its  general  character  is  identical 
with  the  matter  of  condensed  fibrinous  concretion;  namely,  a  dense, 
transparent,  and  almost  homogeneous  stroma,  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and 
in  the  alkalies:  (2)  granular  material,  often  in  overwhelming  abundance, 
especially  in  the  yellow  tubercle  (where  it  is  superadded  to  the  former 
constituent)  and  consisting  partly  of  fibriniform  granules,  partly  of  mole- 
eukur  oil:  (3)  aborted  cyto-blasts,  dark,  condensed,  mis-shapen,  angular^ 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

These,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  tubercle; 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  we  habitually  observe  the  admixture  of  other 
and  accidental  products— viz.,  (4)  calcareous  granules,  frequent  in  some 
forms  of  tubercle,  representing  the  material  by  which  they  are  liable  to 
cretaceous  transformation,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime;  (5)  shiq)e8  evincing  the  various  stages  of  pus-develop- 
ment, and  derived  from  inflammatory  changes  in  the  adjoining  non- 
tuberculized  parenchyma  of  the  organ — changes  due  to  the  proximity  of 
the  tubercular  concretion,  and  manifested  chiefly  at  the  period  of  its 
softening;  (6)  especially  in  the  lung,  a  variety  of  cell-forms  native  to  the 
organ;  ejutiielium  of  larger  and  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  ciliated,  and 
non-ciliated,  often  presenting  partial  abnormalities  of  growth  due  to 
chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  (7)  black^iing  carbonaceous 
deposit,  which  is  especially  common  about  such  grey  granulations  as 
are  becoming  obsolete;  (8)  plates  of  dholesterine  and  glomeruli  of  oil, 
mixed  in  the  detritus  of  softened  tubercle;  (9)  remnants  of  the  original 
tissues  through  which  the  tubercular  deposit  has  been  infiltrated;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  lung,  fragments  of  elastic  fibre. 

No  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  ever  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
processes  of  tubercular  deposition.  On  the  contrary,  each  mass  as  it 
forms,  effects  a  complete  obliteration  of  all  the  capillaries  within  its 
sphere  of  infiltration,  so  as  to  become  utterly  non-vascular.  In  the 
concrescence  of  several  tubercular  masses,  intermediate  arteries  and 
veins  may  remain  pervious,  and  continue  to  maintain  the  circulation 
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of  blood  in  parts  more  distant;  but  the  tubercle  itself,  however  large, 
has  no  trace  of  capillary  circulation  in  its  interim;  it  is  essentially 
bloodless, 

Tou  will  observe,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  tubercle, 
ihtA  I  make  mention  of  no  chAraoteristic  cells.  I  know  of  none  such. 
I  believe,  that  so  £»  as  a  given  mass  is  tubercle,  so  fiur  it  is  incapable  of 
ezigiiiating  or  maintaining  any  process  of  cell-growth ;  and  I  suspect  that 
some  observers  have  fidlen  into  the  error  of  describing,  as  characteristic 
of  tuberck,  cells  which  have  been  derived  from  the  inflammation  of 
adjoining  textures.  With  exception  of  those  large  glomeruli  or  grsnu- 
liferoas  od^bB,  which  are  found  in  the  fluid  of  softened  tubercle  just  as 
in  deliquesoent  venous  coagula)  appurtenant  to  the  disintegrating  pro- 
cess, but  neither  characteristic  of  tubercle  nor  habitual  to  it  at  other 
periods  of  its  existence — ^with  exception  of  these  (which  are  probably  of 
extrinsie  origin)  and  of  the  undoubted  products  of  inflammation  fur- 
nished by  the  vicinity,  I  am  ignorant  oC  any  cell- growth  associated  with 
tubercle. 

The  aborted  and  stationary  cyto-blasts  which  I  have  mentioned,  are 
very  general  in  tubercle,  and  probably  represent  modified  natural  ele- 
ments of  the  lymph  and  blood.  I  should  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as 
invariably  and  diagnostically  present,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  failed  to  see  them.  They  are  not  particularly  abundant  in  the  grey 
granulation. 

The  ulterior  changes  of  tubercular  matter,  when  once  it  has  been  de- 
posited in  mass,  are  almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  deliquescence. 
Exceptionally,  the  grey  granulation  may  become  homy,  hard  as  a  shot, 
and  incapable  of  further  intrinsic  change;  or  the  yellow  mass  may  lose 
its  animal  ingi*e<liente,  and  become  the  seat  of  a  permanent  calcification; 
but,  speaking  generally,  tubercle  tends  to  soften  by  some  chemical  con- 
version of  its  material,  and  thus,  in  a  liqu^ed  form,  to  be  discharged 
from  the  system  by  the  ulceration  of  surrounding  parts.  It  is  this  pro- 
cess, loDg  confounded  with  suppuration,  with  which  you  are  familiar  in 
the  process  of  phthisis,  as  leading  to  the  formation  of  vomic»,  and  as 
continuing,  in  an  infinite  majority  of  cases,  to  form  cavity  after  cavity  in 
Uie  lung,  till  the  patient  sinks,  exhausted  by  their  discharge  and  irrita- 
tion. It  is  the  same  process,  again,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of 
scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck  or  mesentery,  and 
in  other  organs  of  the  body;  where  we  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  curative  processes  (identical  with  the  healing  of  ordinary  abscesses) 
which  ensue  in  parts  not  of  vital  importance,  when  the  tubercular  ma- 
terial has  been  enabled  to  discharge  itself. 

In  the  progress  of  softening,  the  stroma  of  the  tubercle  vanishes;  the 
molecular  oil  and  other  molecular  matters  increase;  the  involved  ele- 
^lents  of  natural  tissue  break  up,  and  add  the  products  of  their  dis- 
integration; serum  and  pus  are  contributed  by  the  surrounding  structures; 
glomeruli  arise;  and  the  whole  mass,  becoming  saturated  with  fluid, 
shows,  on  microscopical  examination,  a  mixture  of  organic  detritus  with 
incidental  inflammatory  products. 

When  this  change  has  commenced,  the  circumjacent  parts  probably 
contribute  to  its  completion,  by  furnishing  an  additiomd  fluid  which 
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faronrs  the  decomposittou  of  the  tubercle;  but  the  change  is  originated, 
as  an  intrinsic  and  diaracteristic  one,  in  the  tubercular  material  itself; 
commonly  commencing  in  the  interior  of  its  concretion,  where  the  pro- 
duct is  of  oldest  formation,  and  where  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
tissues  would  of  necessity  be  least.  Its  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
softf'.ning  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  veins  is  too  remarkable  to  be  oyerlooked 
— a  resemblance  both  in  the  steps  of  the  process  and  in  its  material  re- 
suits.  This  is  rend«*ed  the  more  interesting  from  the  obvious  similarity 
which  exists  between  tubercular  matter  and  fibrin,  in  respect  of  most 
chemical  characters  and  of  some  general  physical  qualities.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubf  that  these  processes  are  essentially  identical,  and  that 
the  pathological  gist  of  scrofula  consists  in  the  deposition  and  ulterior 
deliquescence  of  a  fibriniform  material. 

l)he  often-asked  question — Is  tubercle  an  inflammatory  product  ? 
seems  to  be  answered  in  anticipation  by  the  description  I  have  already 
giv^i  you.  In  itself,  it  is  clearly  no  product  of  inflammation,  but  is 
apt,  especially  at  the  period  of  its  softening,  to  act  as  an  irritant  of  sur- 
rounding  textures,  and  to  invite  the  addition  of  their  inflammatory  exu- 
dations. The  evidence  of  its  non-inflammatory  origin — ^the  evidence  of 
its  origin  as  a  concretion — seems  sufficiently  furnished  by  the  results  of 
microscopical  examination;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  all 
clinical  observers,  that  tubercular  accumulations  may  advance  latently, 
and  may  reach  considerable  magnitude  or  extensive  diffusion,  vdthout 
producing  in  the  patient  any  signs,  local  or  general,  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. It  is  impoi*tant,  however,  to  know  that  its  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  of  blood  is  great.  In  the  lungs — for  some 
reason  hitherto  unexplained — this  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood 
acts  peculiarly,  and  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis.  We  do  not 
find  hemorrhage  haHtiially  associated  with  tubercle  in  other  organs  of 
the  body;  nor  do  we  find  that  other  than  tubercular  deposits  in  the 
lung  readily  induce  hemorrhage  there;  but  this  particular  deposit  in  that 
particular  organ  produces  the  result  with  extreme  frequency.  In  the  first 
report  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  it  is  stated  that  about  two-thirds  of 
their  phthisical  patients  suffered  from  hemoptysis;  and  in  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  this  number  the  symptom  in  question  arose  before  the  occur- 
rence of  softening;  when,  namely,  it  must  have  depended  on  the  rupture 
of  blood-vessels  from  their  mechanical  obstruction,  and  not  on  their  being 
opened  by  any  ulcerative  process. 

I  have  now  to  state  to  you  the  order  of  preference  in  which  different 
organs  are  invaded  by  tubercular  disease;  and  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  explicitly  (if  I  have  not  already  done  so)  that  I  look  upon 
the  scrofulous  deposit,  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  glands  of  the  neck 
and  in  other  lymphatic  glands,  as  identical  with  the  material  of  pulmo- 
nary and  other  visceral  tubercles.  Both  chemical  and  anatomical  ex- 
aminations establish  this  view  (in  my  opinion)  so  conclusively,  that  I  am 
quite  unable  to  understand  how  it  is  that  some  pathologists  still  hesitate 
to  admit  the  fact.  The  description  which  I  have  given  of  yellow  tubercle 
as  it  occurs  in  the  lung,  would  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  scrofulous 
deposit  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 

As  respects  the  choice  of  organs  for  scrofulous  deposit,  I  can  give  you 
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infinitely  better  authority  thui  my  own,  in  quoting  the  observations  of 
Professor  Bokitansky;  his  pathological  statistics — founded  as  they  are,  on 
what  he  well  calls  ^'coUossal  materials/'  can  be  equalled  from  no  other 
source.  The  annual  necropsies  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna  pro- 
bably exceed  at  least  twenty-fold  those  which  occur  yearly  in  any  one  of 
our  laige  London  hospitals;  and  Bokitansky 's  great  name  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  unique  school  of  pathology,  I  believe,  during  twenty 
years.  In  summing  up  figures  for  such  statistical  deductions  as  I  am 
about  to  give  you,  his  materials  must  consist  of  more  than  tens  oj  thou- 
sands of  instances.  The  following,  then,  on  his  authority,  I  give  you  as 
the  order  of  frequency  with  which  different  organs  are  found  tubercular 
in  the  dead  body: — Lung;  intestinal  canal;  lymph  glands,  especially  the 
abdominal  and  bronchial;  larynx;  serous  membranes,  especially  peri- 
toneum and  pleura;  pia  mater;  brain;  spleen;  kidneys;  liver;  bone  and 
periosteum;  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes;  testicle  and  its  appendages; 
spinal  marrow;  voluntary  muscles:  and,  in  children,  this  order  of  pre- 
cedence so  far  undergoes  a  modification,  that  the  lymph- glands  and  spleen 
stand  first  in  the  list. 

But,  in  order  to  be  rendered  a  true  transcript  of  nature,  this  list 
requires  a  very  important  qualification.  It  confounds  together  the  pri- 
mary tubercular  deposits  with  those  which  have  occurred  as  secondary 
formations,  during  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease;  counting  (for  in- 
stance) tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines  as  an  unit  for  the  statisti- 
cal table,  whensoever  it  is  found  in  the  dead  body,  although  perhaps  it 
may  never  have  been  discovered,  except  as  a  posterior  complication  of 
other  tubercular  disease.  The  important  question  obviously  is  this, — 
by  what  organ  does  scrofula  first  possess  itself  of  the  system?  not — what 
organs  are  oftenest  found  tubercular  in  post-mortem  examinations, 
where  several  organs  are  simultaneously  seen  to  be  diseased?  but — ^what 
organs  are  selected  by  nature  for  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease?  what 
organs  give  the  greatest  facilities  for  its  characteristic  deposit?  Hear 
Bokitansky  again: — The  lungs  and  the  lymph  glands  still  maintain,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  their  numerical  superiority  to  all  other  organs 
affected  singly;  while  the  intestines,  larynx,  and  trachea,  serous  mem- 
branes, spleen,  and  liver,  fall  at  once  from  the  high  level  at  which  they 
stood  in  the  lees  discriminative  list;  they  fall  so  low,  as  to  indicate,  con- 
clusively, that  they  are  almost,  or  quite,  insusceptible  of  the  primary 
invasion  of  tubercular  deposit; — that  they  suffer  only  in  a  secondary 
way,  and  are  visited  (so  to  speak)  only  by  the  superfluities  of  the  disease. 

This  is  matter  of  immense  importance.  The  organs,  in  which  the 
disposition  to  primary  deposit  almost  exclusively  prevails,  are  such  as 
may,  with  equid  exclusiveness,  be  called  the  organs  of  blood  deveiupment; 
and  in  this  generalization  we  possess  a  clue,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate,  for  arriving  at  a  true  interpretation  of  this  fatal  disease. 

We  have  next  to  inquire,  respecting  the  several  organs  in  which 
tubercle  occurs — what  anatomical  relation  is  borne  by  the  morbid 
deposit  to  the  natural  tissues  of  the  organ. 

In  the  lymph-glands,  I  suspect  that  tubercle  is  in  truth  no  deposit; 
that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  blood  in  the  vessels  there  ramifying, 
but  is  an  accumulation  in  the  tubes  of  the  gland  of  their  own  morbidly 
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ooagul&ble  or  inspissated  lymph;    that   it  is  th^efore  not,   strictly 
speaking,  a  disease  of  the  lymph-gland,  but  of  the  lymph  in  the  glands* 

As  respects  other  oi^^ans,  it  seems  IJiat  the  readiness  with  which  the 
tubercular  material  coagulates,  prerents  its  passing  to  any  distance  from 
the  vessels  which  have  furnished  it.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find  it 
occurring  in  tissues  which  derive  their  nourishment  by  imbibition 
through  some  length  of  extra-vasoilar  structure,  as  cartila^.  But  in 
organs  which  consist  of  involuted  mucous  membrane,  with  a  more  or 
less  solid  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  we  find  that  the  deposit  readily 
concretes  on  the  free  sur&ce  of  the  roembi-ane;  thus,  in  the  lungs,  it 
may  be  seen  to  lie  as  a  secretion  in  the  air-cells,  till  it  has  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  obliterate  their  septa,  and  microscopically  to  ap- 
pear as  what  may  be  termed  tubercular  infiltration.  Among  the 
observations  which  illustrate  the  first  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  citing  those  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bainey;  and  I 
]%commend  you  to  read  attentively  the  paper  on  this  subject  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1845.  In  other 
compound  mucous  organs  I  have  seen  the  same  thing;  for  instance,  in 
the  follicles  of  the  uterus,  and  in  those  of  the  vermiform  appendage; 
while  a  mash  of  softened  tubercle  has  been  lying  over  the  general  sur- 
£ek%  of  the  mucous  membrane,  I  have  been  able  to  isolate  the  subjacent 
follicles,  to  see  them  full  of  apparently  tubercular  matter,  and  yet  witii 
their  definite  limitary  membrane  quite  uninjured.  Howevo:,  while  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tubercular  matter  concretes  readily 
within  the  air-cells,  on  the  free  surfisM^e  of  the  limitary  membrsme  {for 
on  many  occasions  I  have  seen  it  occupying  this  position)  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  this  is  its  exclusive  seat,  even  in  the  earliest  com" 
menoement  of  the  disease.  In  studying  injected  specimens  of  pulmonary 
tubercle,  one  sees  many  nebulae  of  deposit,  which  show  no  trace  of  sub- 
division according  to  the  arrangement  of  air-cells,  and  which  yet  do  not 
appear  of  sufficient  density  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  membran- 
ous septa.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  with  certainty,  whether  the  tuber- 
cular I'lement  of  the  blood  may  ci>agulate  within  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  lung,  and  in  their  immediate  proximity;  but  there  are  pathological 
reasons  for  considering  this  as  not  improbable,  and  as  helping  perhaps  to 
explain  the  extreme  power  of  obstruction  which  tubercle  exorcises  on 
those  vessels,  and  the  singular  tendency  which  it  possesses,  beyond  ail 
morbid  interferences  wiUi  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to  produce  the 
symptom  of  hemoptysis. 

Likewise,  among  anatomical  peculiarities  of  this  deposit  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  almost  every  organ  there  is  a  favourite  spot,  where  the 
masses  of  tubercle  first  appear.  Thus,  in  the  lungs,  there  is  the  well- 
known  preference  for  the  summit;  in  the  pia  mater,  for  the  regicm  of  the 
base,  about  the  commencement  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius;  in  the  brain  itself,  for  the  grey  substance;  in  the  osseous  sys- 
tem, for  the  cancellated  structure;  in  Ihe  bowels,  for  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ileum ;  in  the  testicle,  for  the  epididymis;  in  tlie  female  sexual  sys- 
tem, for  the  Fallopiaii  tubes  and  fundus  of  the  uterus. 

Next  we  have  to  inquire — What  are  the  pathological  affinities  of 
tubercle?  what  disease  does  it  refuse  to  co-exist  with?  with  what  diseases 
is  it  often  associated? 
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First;  for  the  B^:atiye8:  Bokitansky,  whose  immense  materialB  are 
again  a  sure  resource,  says:  Tubercle  hardly  ever  occurs  in  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  cystic  tumours,  such  as  those  of  tiie  ovary:  Broncho- 
oele  seems  incompatible  with  it,  and  ague  is  alleged  to  be  so:  It  is  with 
the  utmost  rarity  that  tubercular  patients  are  attacked  with  typhus: 
Tubercle  and  cancer  are  incompatible. 

Lastly,  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture,  that  Bokitansky  attaches 
great  importance  to  an  increased  venosity  of  the  blood,  as  an  antagonistic 
condition  to  the  formation  of  tubercle;  and  under  this  head  he  includes 
every  influence  which  interferes  directly  or  indirectly  wiUi  oxygenization 
of  the  blood,  either  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  or  hin- 
dering the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  or  by  deranging  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation of  blood,  or  by  impeding  the  free  access  of  air  thereunto. 

For  example:  a  case  of  spinal  deformity  narrowing  the  chest;  a  case 
of  abdominal  tumour  encroaching  upward,  and  causing  dyspnoea;  a  case 
of  cyanosis  maintaining  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood;  these  would  be 
cases  in  which,  accoi-ding  to  this  observer  of  hundreds  pf  thousands,  the 
tubercular  deposit  would  not  arise. 

With  respect  to  those  contrary  classes  of  disease,  with  which  tubercle 
most  readily  associates  itself,  there  stand  first  of  all,  those  atrophic,  ulcera- 
tive, and  Bub-infiammatory  processes,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted 
as  apt  to  occur  in  depressed  states  of  the  system,  and  which  maintain 
(as  I  explained  at  the  commencement  of  my  lecture)  only  an  accidental 
affinity  to  tubercle.  But  there  is  one  very  important  class  of  struc- 
tural changes,  which  the  tubercular  constitution  so  habitually  associates 
with  itself,  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  considering  their  mutual 
relations  important  or  essential.  I  allude  to  what  is  called  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  kidney,  and  the  arteries;  and  I  am  dis- 
p<»ed  to  believe  that,  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  become  more 
complete  than  it  now  is,  we  shall  find  proof  that  these  fatty  degenerations 
stand  in  some  essential  relation  to  the  tubercle-forming  diathesis — 
stand  perhaps  in  the  relation  of  secondary  dependence  on  it.  You 
will  rarely  make  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  tubercular  patient 
without  finding  an  augmented  formation  of  fat  in  one,  two,  or  all  of 
the  three  situations  I  have  mentioned;  in  the  liver,  constituting  its  well 
known  flEitty  enlargement;  in  the  kidney,  associated  with  those  other 
(dianges  which  concur  with  it  to  constitute  the  scrofulous  form  of  Bright's 
disease;  in  the  arteries  effecting  their  atheromatous  degeneration,  weak- 
ening their  coats,  and  disposing  them  to  aneurism  or  to  rupture.  In  the 
liver,  this  fatty  deposition  occurs  as  a  very  simple  change,  merely  in- 
creasing (though  often  to  an  immense  extent)  that  molecular  oily  ingre- 
dient, which  is  native  to  the  endothelium  of  the  gland,  and  which  is 
visible  microscopically  in  the  form  of  minute  globules  of  oil  within  the 
limits  of  each  nucleated  cell.  In  the  artery,  other  changes  are  associated 
w^th  the  fatty  accumulation — at  least,  whenever  it  is  extreme;  changes 
which  have  su^ested  to  pathologists  a  suspicion  that  the  atheromatous 
degeneration  consists  in  the  fatty  conversion  of  some  fibrinous  or  fibrini- 
form  material  previously  deposited  there.  In  the  kidney,  likewise,  at  least 
in  that  of  the  human  subject,  the  process  of  fatty  accumulation  (shown,  as 
you  look  on  the  section  of  the  gland^  by  a  vast  number  of  bran-like  spots 
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diffused  asually  over  a  pale  and  flabby  surfiuse)  is  far  firom  being  a  simple 
one:  you  never  see  the  kidney  extensively  affected  in  this  way,  withoat 
observing  simultaneously  that  there  exists  some  considerable  destruction, 
of  tubules,  or  some  serous  or  fibrinous  infiltcation  of  the  gland,  for 
which  the  presence  of  fat  in  its  endothelium  would  be  insufficient  to  ac- 
count. That  fatty  accumulation  in  the  kidney,  confined  to  its  endothe- 
lium, and  existing  there  as  a  primary  deposit,  constitutes  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  scrofulous  form  of  Bright's  disease,  is  a  view  which  I  can* 
not  consider  supported  by  conclusive  evidence.  Many  of  the  microscop- 
ical forms  (some  derived  from  the  tubules  during  life,  others  from  sectiona 
of  the  organ  after  death)  which  have  been  ascribed  to  fatty  engorgement 
of  the  endothelium,  are  indistinguishable  from  the  glomeruli  winch,  arise 
in  fibrinous  and  bloody  effusions,  and  which  (as  in  the  white  substanoe 
of  the  brain)  are  often  met  with  in  parts  not  naturally  possessing  a 
nucleated  cell-growth. 

In  the  domestic  cat —at  least  in  our  metropolitan  cats — ^the  tubules  of 
of  the  kidney  almost  invariably  (though  I  presume  abnormally)  contain 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  this  quantity 
may  artificially  be  increased  by  interference  with  the  locomotion  and 
respiration  of  the  animal.  This  is  a  condition  of  simple  fatty  accumu^ 
'lation,  analogous  probably  to  the  fatty  liver  of  the  human  subject. 
Though  immeasurably  greater  in  degree  than  any  similar  accumulation 
ever  observed  in  the  human  kidney,  it  is  attended  by  no  destruction  of 
the  tubules;  nor  does  it  often,  if  ever,  interfere  with  the  Ainction  of  the 
organ  or  with  the  health  of  the  animaL  Some  years  ago,  too  hastily,  I 
believed  that  these  kidneys  were  exquisite  ansdogies  of  our  scrofulous 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  and  would  expliun  its  human  pathology:  but 
further  investigation  has  convinced  me  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  first 
impression. 

liCt  me  now,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  collect  for  you  the  total  result  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  tubercle,  and  state  to  you  what  inferences 
may  be  drawn  as  to  its  true  pathology  from  those  extensive  generalisar 
tions  which  I  have  set  before  you. 

The  material  products  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  consist  in  some  mis* 
developed  proteinous  ingredient  of  the  lymph  and  blood.  The  essence 
of  this  mis-dievelopment  lies  in  the  fibriniform  solidification  and  ocmcre- 
tion  of  something  which  should  remain  fluid  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 
I  call  it  fibriniform,  because — ^though  it  is  not  identical  with  fibrin,  it 
probably  arises  in  some  analogous  method  of  formation,  and  undergoes 
similar  final  metamorphoses.  This  solidification  occurs  in  the  ascensive 
development  of  the  lymph  and  blood;  it  occurs  with  an  infinite  pirefer- 
ence  in  the  lymph-glands  and  in  the  lungs; — in  the  former,  where 
lymph  is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  arterial  bluod;  in  the 
latter,  where  lymph  (which  is  constantly  accruing  to  the  blood)  first 
comes  into  immediate  relations  with  the  atmosphere.  It  seems  then  to 
affect  the  total  blood,  only  by  reason  of  the  lymph  which  is  contained  in 
it;  in  other  words,  not  to  be  a  disease  of  the  total  blood,  but  one  of  the 
lymph  or  nascent  blood.  Precipitability  by  the  atmosphere  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  this  morbid  product;  its  places  of  election  are  determined 
by  this  peculiarity:   tubercles  form,  where  lymph  and  blood  get  their 
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first  (^pattonitieB  of  increased  oxidation.  In  acoordanoe  with  this  law, 
▼enositj  of  tiie  blood  precludeB  the  tendency  to  tubercular  deposition. 
The  fibriniform  product  of  scrofula  is  insusceptible  of  development:  it  is 
a  dead  concretion.  Like  true  fibrin,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  calcare> 
CUB  deposit,  and  may  thus  form  a  permanent  inorganic  concretion.  like 
true  fibrin,  it  diiefly  tends  to  soften,  and  its  softened  substance  is  copi- 
ously infiltrated  with  fat:  probably  it  undergoes  a  &tty  degeneration. 
The  diathesis  in  which  tubercular  deposits  occur,  is  accomx>anied  by  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver,  and  to  the 
&t<7  degeneration — either  of  the  substance  of  other  organs,  or  of  some 
previous  infiltration  in  those  organs:  possibly  this  tendency  may  indicate 
that  the  fibriniform  material  of  tubercle  in  its  molecular  state  can  under- 
go, either  in  the  blood,  or  in  those  organs,  the  same  degenerative  changes 
as  affect  it  in  its  concrete  condition.  In  short,  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
consists  in  an  inherited  peculiarity  of  blood- development,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  nascent  blood  tends  to  a  molecular  death  by  super- 
oxidation;  partly  it  may  appear  that  these  dead  proteinous  elements  can 
undergo,  within  the  stream  of  the  circulation,  such  degenerative  changes 
as  #ill  qualify  them  for  discharge  by  ex(a*eting  organs;  partly  it  may 
appear  that  th^ie  changes  lead  to  fatty  accumulations  in  the  endothelium 
or  in  the  parenchymatous  blastema  of  such  organs;  but  mainly  and  cha- 
racteristically, it  is  the  way  of  those  dead  proteinous  elements  to  con- 
crete in  the  organs  where  their  precipitation  has  been  determined,  and 
there  to  ooiwtruct  the  fibriniform  masses  called  tuherde.  These  masses 
undergo  changes  of  deliquescence  and  destruction,  which  tend  to  their 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  system,  but  which  as  they  entail  the  disor- 
ganization of  all  surrounding  textures  by  inflammatory  and  ulcerative 
processes,  are  commonly  defeated  in  this  tendency  when  they  occur  in 
vital  organs  (as  the  lung)  or  attain  it  by  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
invaded  organ,  as  when  present  in  lymph-glands,  testicle,  or  breast. 

I  have  told  you  that  cancer  and  tubercle  are  incompatible  disease — 
that  the  one  excludes  the  other.  Tou  cannot  wonder  at  this.  They 
are  pathological  antitheses  in  regard  of  the  blood.  In  the  one  case,  if  I 
may  use  so  slarong  a  phrase,  the  blood  dies  still-bom;  it  never  attains  its 
maturity  of  growth  or  function;  it  stops  short  of  the  distributive  arte- 
ries of  the  body;  it  never  reaches  the  aorta;  it  perishes  and  decays  on 
the  threshold  of  the  circulation.  In  the  contrary  case  of  cancer,  there 
is  an  obstinate  excess  of  vitality,  which  will  not  be  quenched.  Tou  re- 
member how  the  blood's  plasma,  as  though  out  of  a  luxuriance  of  life, 
contributed— not  to  perishable  concretions,  bat  to  profuse  living  growths; 
you  remember  how  these  growths,  tending  to  an  eflbrt  of  elimination, 
still  maintained  an  uninterrupted  dependence  on  the  blood,  constituting 
the  strange  paradox  of  an  organized  excretion;  you  remember  how  they 
evolved  themselves  with  exhaustive  rapidity  out  of  a  too  fructifying 
blastema,  vegetating  without  limit  at  the  expense  of  other  organs,  till 
the  whole  fluid  of  the  circulation  seems  to  devote  itself,  away  from  its 
slower  and  legitimate  uses,  to  this  impetuous  by-play  of  organization* 

Our  therapeutical  knowledge  of  tubercle  is  scanty  in  the  extreme. 
"We  are  not  sure  that  we  possess  a  drug  capable  of  interfering  with  its 
deposit.     Iron,  which  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  corpuscular  development 
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of  the  blood,  and  whick  must  therefore,  in  some  degree,  effect  its  total 
progressive  changes,  has  acquired  no  reputation  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberonlar  concretions.  Cod- liver  oil,  vhich  is  said  to  inflaence  ma- 
terially the  earlier  stages  of  blood  develoipment,  has  latterly  been  much 
vaunted  as  a  contra-scrofulous  remedy;  its  credit,  in  many  cases,  is  well 
deserved,  and  its  alleged  action  on  the  blood  would  seem  to  bring  its 
method  of  operation  nearer  to  the  root  <5f  the  disease;  but  much  in  all 
this  is  conjectural,  and  I  dare  only  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  for  continued 
observation,  whether  the  drug  does  really  affect  the  initiative  acts  of 
blood-development,  and  whether  it  does  really  counteract  the  tendency 
to  tubercular  precipitation.  Of  the  iodide  of  potassium  we  know 
nothing  at  all:  and  we  have  only  some  very  crude  and  general  analogies  to 
guide  us  to  an  impression,  that  its  action  would  rather  consist  in 
disintegrating  and  removing  the  morbid  product,  than  in  hindering  its 
first  formation. 

Climate,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  has  a  most  material  influence  for 
and  against  the  development  of  tubercle.  A  degree  of  scrofulous 
diathesis,  which  would  tuberculide  the  lungs  of  a  patient  in  England, 
would  leave  him  quite  unscathed  in  Cairo,  or  at  the  Cape;  and,  in- 
versely, a  minor  degree  of  the  diathesis,  which  would  be  harmless  in  a 
t^ropi<»l  climate,  would  determine  the  development  of  phthisis,  if  its 
subject  should  be  made  an  inmate  of  our  colder  atmosphere.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  connecting  these  notorious  &ct8  with  that  which  I  have 
already  told  you,  as  to  the  anti-tubercular  power  of  an  incr^fied  venos- 
ity  of  the  blood.  The  first  and  most  essential  change,  wrought  by  the 
transference  of  an  animal  from  England  to  India,  is  in  the  respiratory 
frmction,  and,  consequently,  in  the  oxidation  of  the  blood.  Where  the 
thermometer  stands  at  90°,  the  quantity  of  respiration  (owing  to  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air)  must  be  very  much  less  than  where  the  thermo- 
meter stands  at  45°;  the  blood  will,  consequently,  be  in  a  condition  of 
relative  venosity,  and  the  disposition  to  tubercular  precipitation  will  be 
pro  tanto  diminished.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  manner  in  which 
transference  to  a  warmer  climate  acts  beneficially  in  the  prevention  of 
tubercular  disease.  More  than  this, — ^where  the  deposits  already  exist, 
or  where  the  ulterior  destructive  changes  have  commenced  in  tiliem,  a 
warm  and  equal  atmosphere  oan  exert  a  palliative  tendency,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  liability  to  those  catarrhal  complications  which  are  so  frequent 
in  our  precarious  climate.  Do  not  believe,  in  regard  of  your  scrof^ous 
patients,  that  climate  will  prevent  the  softening  of  tubercular  masses 
which  already  exist,  or  that  it  will  ensure  the  cicatrization  of  cavities 
already  formed,  or  about  to  be  formed.  Its  power  is  much  more  limited 
than  this:  it  will  counteract  very  powerfully  the  disposition  to  further 
deposits:  it  will  give  nature  more  chance  of  effecting  the  discharge  of 
softened  tubercle  in  her  own  gradual  manner,  than  if  the  process  were  to 
be  complicated  with  constant  renewals  of  catarrhal  inflammation;  and 
in  both  these  respects — provided  there  be  no  large  extent  of  vital  organs 
diseased — ^it  will  give  powerful  assistance  towards  the  patient's  re- 
covery. More  than  this  it  will  fail  to  accomplish. — Lancet,  August  3, 
1850,  p.  137. 
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34.-^PSCIAL  KULES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  DUBING  AUSCUL- 
TATION OF  THE  PULItONAEY  OEGANS. 
By  ProC  Bennett. 

[ProliaBMHr  B«imeM,  in  hu  Glinical  Eeports,  remarks:] 

1.  In  fistening  to  the  sounds  produoed  by  the  action  of  the  lungs,  we 
shonld  pay  attention  to  three  things, — Ist,  The  natural  respiration; 
2nd,  The  forced  or  exaggerated  respiration;  and,  3rd,  The  vocal  reso- 
nance. For  this  purpose,  having  listened  to  the  sounds  during  ordinary 
breatiiing,  we  direct  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  breath,  and  then,  still 
listening,  we  ask  him  a  question,  and  during  his  reply  judge  of  the  vocal 
resonance. 

2.  Tou  should  commence  the  examination  immediately  under  the 
centre  of  one  clavicle, — and  having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  sounds 
and  vocal  resonance  Uiere,  you  should  immediately  listen  in  exactly  the 
corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side.  The  examination  should  be 
eontinued  alternately  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  corresponding  places, 
until  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  is  explored.  The  posterior 
sur&ce  is  then  to  be  examined  in  like  manner. 

8.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  ^camination,  any  thing  different  from 
the  normal  condition  is  discovered  at  a  particular  place,  that  place  and 
the  parts  adjacent  should  be  made  the  subject  of  spedal  examination, 
until  all  the  iaetB  r^arding  the  lesion  be  ascertained. 

4.  It  is  oocasioDally  usefol  to  tell  the  patient  to  cough,  in  which  ease 
we  are  enabled  to  judge,  1st,  Of  forced  inspiration,  as  it  precedes  the 
cough;  and,  2nd,  Of  tiie  resonance  'which  the  cough  itself  occasions. 

Of  the  Sounds  elicited  by  the  Pulmonary  Organs  in  health  and  in  dis- 
ease.— I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  you,  that  the  sounds  which  may  be 
heard  in  the  lungs  are  like  nothing  but  themselves.  Students  are  too 
apt  to  take  up  erroneous  notions  from  reading  on  this  subject,  and, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  sound  actually  produced,  &tigue  themselves  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  hear  something  like  the  crackling  of  salt,  the  rub- 
bing of  hair,  foaming  of  beer,  or  other  noises  to  which  these  sounds  have 
been  likened.  Preconceived  notions  frequently  oppose  themselves  to 
learning  the  truth,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  real  state  of 
matters  cad"^  he  ascertained.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  obtaiDing 
your  first  impressions  of  the  sounds  to  be  heard  by  auscultation,  not  from 
books  or  lectures,  but  from  the  living  body  itself. 

If  you  listen  through  your  stethoscope,  placed  over  the  larynx  and 
trachea  of  a  healthy  man,  you  will  hear  two  noises,  one  accompanying 
the  act  of  inspiration,  and  the  other  that  of  expiration.  These  are  called 
the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  sounds  or  murmurs.  If  you  next  place  your 
stethoscope  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum, 
you  will  hear  the  same  sounds  diminished  in  intensity.  These  are  the 
bronchial  sounds  or  murmurs.  If  now  you  listen  under  and  outside 
the  nipple  on  the  right  side,  or  posteriorly  over  the  inferior  lobe  of  either 
lung,  you  will  hear  two  very  fine  murmurs.  That  accompanying  the  in- 
spiration is  much  more  distinct  than  that  accompanying  the  expiration. 
By  some,  on  account  of  its  excessive  fineness,  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
no  expiratory  murmur  in  health;  but  this  is  incorrect.     These  sounds, 
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then,  are  the  vuicular  retpiraiory  nwrmun.  All  these  sounds  heoomtf 
exaggerated  during  forced  respiration,  bat  in  a  state  of  health  they 
never  loae  their  soft  character.  Again,  if  yon  listen  in  the  same  places, 
whilst  the  individual  speaks,  you  will  hear  a  peculiar  resonance  of  tiie 
voice,  which  has  been  called,  in  the  first  situation,  pectoriloquy;  in  the 
second,  bronchophony;  while  in  the  third,  it  is  scarcely  aucuble.  A 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  and  a  capability  of  appreciating  these 
sounds,  are  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  the  right  comprehension  and 
detection  of  the  murmurs  which  may  be  heard  during  disease. 

I  have  to  suppose,  then,  that  you  have  made  your  ears  fiiTnilfar  with 
these  sounds,  and  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  theory 
regarding  their  formation.  This  last  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words  to 
be,  that  the  respiratory  murmurs  are  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  the 
tubes  through  which  the  air  rushes,  according  to  well-known  acoustic 
principles.  Hence  they  are  loudest  in  the  trachea,  finer  in  the 
large  bronchi,  and  finest  in  their  ultimate  ramifications.  The  vocal  re- 
sonance, on  the  other  hand,  originates  in  the  larynx;  and  diminishes  or 
increases, — 1st,  according  to  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  source  of 
the  sound;  and  2d,  according  to  the  power  which  the  textures  have  in 
propagating  it. 

If  now  you  examine,  in  succession,  any  six  of  the  cases  in  the  wards 
which  are  labouring  under  well-marked  pulmonary  diseases,  you  will 
have  no  dificulty  in  recognising  that  all  the  sounds  you  hear  may  be 
clashed  into  two  divisions, — 1st,  alterations  of  the  natural  sounds; 
2d,  new  or  abnormal  sounds,  never  heard  during  health.  * 

I.  Alterations  of  the  NcUural  Sounds, — AU  the  sounds  of  which  we 
have  sjwken,  which  can  be  heard  in  the  lungs  during  health,  may,  in 
certain  diseased  conditions,  be  increased,  diminished,  or  absent;  their 
character  or  position  may  be  changed;  and,  with  regard  to  the  respira- 
tory murmurs,  they  may  present  alterations  in  rhythm,  or  duration 
wi^  respect  to  each  other. 

Alterations  in  Intensity. — Some  x>ersons  have  naturally  louder  res^ 
piratory  murmurs  than  others;  if  this  occur  uniformly  in  both  sides,  it 
is  a  healthy  condition.  Occasionally,  however,  the  sounds  are  evident- 
ly stronger  in  one  place,  or  on  one  side  (puerile  resptraihr^  generally 
indicating  increased  action  of  the  lung,  supplementary  to  diminished 
action  in  some  other  part.  In  the  same  manner,  there  may  be  feeble 
respiration  simply  from  diminished  action,  as  in  feeble  or  old  persons, 
but  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by  pleurodynia,  obstructions  in  the  larynx; 
trachea,  or  bronchi, — pleurisy,  or  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  exudations 
filling  up  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  air-cells  and  smaller  tubes,  as 
in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  ko.  Complete  absence  of  respiration  oocurs 
when  there  is  extensive  pleuritic  effusion  of  hydrothorax. 

Alterations  in  Character, — The  various  respiratory  murmurs  may,  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  lung,  assume  a  peculiar  harshness,  which,  to  the 
ear  of  the  practised  auscultator,  is  a  valuable  sign,  indicative  of  altered 
texture.  Thus  in  incipient  phthisis  the  vesicular  murmur  under  the 
clavicle  is  often  rude  or  harsh.  In  pneumonia  the  bronchial  respiratory 
murmur  presents  a  Similar  charact^.     When  ulceration  exists,  it  be- 
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tonnes  wliat  is  oaUed  caoemom  (hoarse  or  blowing);  and  in  certain  oases  of 
pnenmotihorax  with  pnhnonary  fistula,  it  assumes  an  cunphoric  character. 

AltercOumt  in  Pontwn, — It  frequency  happens  that  the  sounds 
wluoh  are  natural  to  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  heard  distinctly  where 
in  health  Ifaey  are  never  detected.  Thus,  in  pneumonia,  bronchial  or 
tubular  breathing,  aS  it  is  sometimes  Cfdled,  may  be  evident,  where  only 
a  vesicular  murm'or  ought  to  «xi8t.  This  is  often  well  marked  with  re- 
gard to  the  vocal  resonance,  as  certain  lesions,  which  occasion  condensa- 
tion oT  vlceralion,  will  enable  us  to  hear  in  parts  where,  under  ordinary 
tsrcnnstanceeii  ifco  voice  can  be  heard,  either  brondt^phony  or  pecto- 
riloquy. 

Alterations  in  Rhythm. — ^In  health,  the  imquration  Is  usually  three 
times  as  long  as  ifae  expiration.  Ib  certain  diseased  conditions  this  re- 
lation is  altered,  or  even  inveited.  In  incipient  phthisis  we  often  find 
lihe  expiration  unnatnraUy  prolonged.  In  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
lihysema  it  is  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  inspiration. 

II.  N^w  w  Abnormal  Sounds, — These  are  of  three  kinds;  1st,  rub- 
bfaig  er  frietioii  noises;  2d,  moist  rattles;  dd,  vibrating  murmurs. 

1.  RMing  or  Friction  Noises  are  caused  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus 
by  some  morbid  change  in  the  pleune,  whereby,  instead  of  sUding  noise- 
lessly on  one  another,  they  emit  a  rubbing  sound.  This  may  be  so  fine 
as  to  resemble  the  rustling  of  the  softest  silk,  or  so  coarse  as  to  sound 
like  the  goeaking  of  a  saddle,  grating,  raeping,  &c;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  you  may  have  every  intermediate  shade  of  friction  none. 
This  variation  in  sound  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  tibe  alteration 
which  the  pleune  have  undergone.  If  covered  with  a  softened  thin  exu- 
dation, the  murmur  will  be  soft;  if  it  be  tougher  and  thicker,  the  sound 
will  be  louder;  if  hard,  dense,  and  rou^,  it  will  assume  a  creaking, 
harsh,  or  grathig  character,  &c.  &c.  These  noises  are  heard  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  pleurisy. 

2.  Moist  Baitks  are  produced  by  bubbles  of  air  traversing  or  break- 
ing in  a  somewhat  viscous  fluid.  This  may  occur  in  the  bronchi,  when 
they  contain  liquid  exudation,  mucus,  or  pus,  or  in  ulcers  of  various 
stses.  They  may  be  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  (when  they  have 
been  called  crepitating),  or  so  coarse  as  to  resemble  gurgling  or  splash- 
ing, when  they  have  received  the  name  of  cavernous.  Here  again, 
between  these  two  extremes,  we  may  have  every  kind  of  gradation,  to 
whi^  auseuHators  have  attached  names,  sdch  as  mucous,  submucous^ 
subcrqpitatmg,  ^.  &e.  With  these  names  you  need  not  trouble  yonr- 
flelves;  all  that  it  is  important  for  you  to  reco^^use  is,  that  the  sound  be 
JMOcs^,  and  you  will  easily  recognise  that  the  rattles  are  coarse  or  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  tubes  or  ulcers  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. These  rattles  may  be  heard  in  pneumonia,  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  &c.  fcc. 

8.  Dry  Vibrating  Murmurs  arise  when  the  air-tubes  are  obstructed, 
constrict^,  or  lose  their  elasticity  and  become  enlarged,  whereby  the 
vibrations  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  column  of  air,  produce 
sounds  or  tones  of  an  abnormal  character.  Hence  murmurs  may  be 
occasioned  of  a  fine  squeaking  {sibilous  murmur),  or  of  a  hoarse  snoring 
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character  (sonoroiut  tnarmur),  and  between  the  two  extremes,  there  maf 
be  all  kinds  of  variationB,  to  which  ingeniona  people  hare  api^ed  names. 
These  only  canfle  oonfosion;  all  that  is  necessary,  being  to  ascertain  that 
the  mnrmnr  is  dry,  and  yon  will  readily  nnderatend  that  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  sound  will  depend  cm  the  calibre  of  the  tube  ot  cavity 
thrown  into  vibrations.  They  are  usually  heard  in  cases  of  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  OocaeoonaUy  they  present  a  blowiitg  character,  as 
when  ulcers  are  dry,  which  often  occurs  in  phthisis. 

The  voccU  resonance,  besides  undergoing  the  changes  abeady  notiGed 
in  intensity,  character,  and  position,  may  give  rise  to  abnormal  sounds. 
Occasionally  it  presents  a  soft  reverberating  or  trembling  noise,  like  the 
bleating  of  a  goat  (oegophony).  The  value  of  this  sign,  as  indicative  of 
pleurisy,  was  much  overrated  by  Laennec  At  present  it  is  little 
esteemed.  Sconetimes  the  resonance  gives  rise  to^a  metallic  noise,  like 
dropping  a  shot  into  a  large  metallic  basin,  or  tiie  note  {uxxiuced  by- 
rubbing  a  wet  finger  round  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  or  glass  vessel.  Tk» 
is  often  best  heard  immediately  after  acoug^,  in  cases  of  pneumothorax, 
or  large  tubercular  excavations  of  the  lung.  (Egophony  is  supposed  to 
be  produced,  when  a  thin  layer  of  serous  fluid  between  i^e  pleuree  is 
thrown  into  vibrations.  The  cause  of  metallie  tinkling  has  crested 
great  discussion;  but  Drs.  Spital  and  Skoda  hare  shown  that  the  eada^ 
ence  of  air  in  a  cavity  which  is  throw9  into  vibrations  is  the  wcmuaj 
cxmdition. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  sounds  which  may  be  heard  hv  ausculta- 
tion of  the  puldMrnary  organs  in  health  and  during  disease.  Many 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  thdr  diafip>^ostic  imp<»*tanoe,  and 
drawn  up  rules  which  ha^e  always  appeared  to  me  mu<^  too  arbitrary. 
Indeed,  in  so  &r  as  the  education  of  medical  students  is  oonoenMd^  I 
have  long  he&a.  pennaded  that  the  study  of  these  rutes  has  retarded 
thdr  i)ower8  of  dia^osis,  and  afterwards  led  to  dangwow  errors  |& 
practice.  I  know  of  no  dogma,  for  instance,  more  misohievous  than  the 
one  which  asserts  a  crepitating  {that  is  a  fine  moist)  rattle  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic of  pneumonia,  because  it  is  just  as  common  in  phthisic  and  Is 
frequently  heard  in  various  other  lesions  oi  the  pulmonary  organs. 
Hence,  we  should  regard  a  crepitating  rattle,  not  as  indicative  of  tlos  or 
that  so-called  disease,  but  simply  of  fluid  in  the  smaller  air-'paflaages; 
increased  resonance  of  tilie  voice,  as  indicating  hollow  spaces  wi^  vilNNKl- 
ing  riles,  or  increased  induration  of  the  pulmonary  textures^  snd  not  as 
diagnostic  of  phthisis,  pneumonia^  &;c.,  and  so  on.  I  wish,  thoa,  strongly 
to  impress  upon  you, — 

Ist,  That  the  different  sounds  are  only  indicative  of  oertaiii  physical 
conditions  of  the  lung,  and  in  themselves  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  the 
so-called  diseases  of  systematic  writers. 

2nd,  No  single  acoustic  sign,  or  combination  of  signs,  is  invariably 
pathognomonic  of  any  certain  pathological  state, — and  conversely,  there 
is  no  pathological  state  which  is  invariably  accompanied  by  any  aeries  of 
physical  signs. 

3rd,  Auscultation  is  only  one  of  the  means  whereby  we  can  arrive  at 
a  just  diagnosis,  and  should  never  be  depended  on  alone. — MontMyJour. 
of  Med  Science,  Nov.  1850, />.  Hi, 
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35,— ON  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  STATES  OP  THE  LUNG 

CONNECTED  WITH  BRONCHITIS  AND 

BRONCHIAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

By  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdksb,  Futhologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 

Xdinburgh. 
[DiTiding  liis  sabject  into  two  parts,  Dr.  Ghirdner  discusses  in  the  first, 
the  effects  which  follow  aoonmnlation  of  mticns  and  infiammatoiy  pro- 
ducts in  the  bronchial  tabes,  oansing  serious  obstroction;  and  in  the 
«eeond,  the  secondary  and  more  permanent  disor^meationB  of  the  pul- 
monary textore  which  result  from  the  former  under  peculiar  drcnm- 
stances.  The  characters  of  the  secretion  from  disordered  mucous 
membrane  vary  -very  greatly.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  mucus  is  pro- 
fuse, thin,  watery,  and  frothy,  mixed  with  air-bubbles  of  all  sizes.  At 
a  later  period  the  mucus  has  become  yellowish  and  mixed  with  pus  cor- 
puscles, and  occasionally  it  is  composed  of  pus  nearly  pure,  but  always 
viscid  and  thick;  but  in  these  cases  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  rarely  on- 
affected.] 

Whan  the  disease  has  been  of  considerable  duration,  and  has  never- 
theless been  the  result  of  an  acute  attack,  there  are  usually  found,  on 
incising  the  bronchi,  numerous  yellowish  pellets,  or  irregular  flocculent 
masses  of  somewhat  curdy  consistence,  which  float  in  the  more  recent 
and  thinner  mucus,  without  in  any  degree  becoming  amalgamated  with 
it.  These  masses  are  found  of  all  sizes,  and  constitute  a  well-known 
form  of  the  expectoration  of  bronchitis  in  its  advanced  stages.  They 
are  no  doubt  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
mucus,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  passage  over  it  of  dry  air;  the 
inspissated  material  clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  air  passages,  until 
detaehed  and  washed  away  by  renewed  exudation  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Such  a  mass  is  not  unfrequently  seen  plugging  the  whole  calibre 
of  one  of  the  larger  or  smaller  bronchi,  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  in  the  act  of  inspiration  it  must  have  acted  the  part  of  a  ball- 
valve,  completely  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  part  of  the  lung 
involved,  by  fiUlbig  back  upon  the  orifices  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  into 
which  ite  size  would  prevent  it  from  entering. 

When  bronchitis,  or  bronchial  catarrh,  has  existed  for  some  time  in  a 
comparatively  slight  form,  and  with  the  expectoration  only  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  mucus  unmingled  with  pus,  portions  of  this  secretion  become 
inspissated  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  glairy,  tenacious,  semi-transparent 
material,  sometimes  resembling  raw  white  of  egg.  In  one  or  two  cases 
I  have  pressed  out  of  the  smaller  bronchi  plugs  of  altered  mucus  of  a 
still  more  tenacious  character,  like  cold  glue,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
transparent.     But  this  amount  of  inspissation  is  not  common. 

The  effects  of  these  morbid  accumulations  in  producing  obstruction  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  well  known  to  the  auscultator.  So  long  as  the 
mucus  is  thin  and  watery,  or  even  more  or  less  purulent,  there  is  no 
serious  or  complete  impediment  to  the  passage  of  air;  which,  as  the  fine 
and  coarse  mucus  rAles,  accompanied  by  vesicular  respiration,  indicate, 
finds  its  way  through  t^e  fluid  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
vesicles.  The  fluids,  too,  at  this  stage,  move  freely  throughout  the 
bronchial  tree  even  to  its  minutest  branches,  and  when  in  excessive 
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quantity,  are  readily  expectorated  in  the  act  of  oongfaing.  This  stage  of 
bronchitis,  therefore,  is  comparatively  little  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
urgent  dyspnoea,  or  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
texture. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  after  a  time  the  secretions  within  the 
bronchial  tubes  have  become  inspissated;  the  maciu  having  either  be- 
come purulent  and  formed  itself  into  the  tenadous  pellets  above-men- 
tioned, or  assumed  the  stringy,  tenacious  donsistence  proper  to  the  mons 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  *  When,  ujider  these  dreomstanoes,  expec- 
toration is  hindered,  dther  by  the  tenacity  of  the  mucus  itself,  the 
weakness  of  the  patient,  or  any  other  cause,  the  tubes  become  really 
obstructed,  the  sound  of  vesicular  respiration  is  at  some  points  of  the 
lung  much  diminished,  or  it  may  be,  altogether  lost,  and  tiie  bronchial 
r4les  are  correspondingly  modified,  indicating  the  passage  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  air  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  resistance;  the  ordinary 
mucus  rattles  being  supplanted  in  part  by  the  sharp  "clicking"  and 
valve- like  sounds  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Williams. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  observer  of  a  patient  in  this  condition,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  stage  of  bronchitiB  attended  with  laborious  breathing, 
that  the  chief  difficulty  is  invariably  in  inspiration.  This  act  is  accom- 
plished only  with  the  aid  of  all  the  accessory  muscles;  and,  even  then, 
the  contracted  state  of  the  chest,  especially  in  children,  and  the  imper- 
fect descent  of  the  diaphragm,  show  that  in  proporti<»i  to  the  power 
employed,  the  amount  of  air  entering  is  small.  The  expiratory  act,  on 
the  contTEiry,  is  always  accomplished  with  comparative  ease;  and  any 
serious  obstruction  to  the  performance  of  this  act  is  at  once  got  rid  of, 
or  dislodged,  by  the  additional  impulse  given  to  the  expired  air  in  cough- 
ing or  hawking.  These  phenomena  of  laborious  breathing,  particularly 
the  long-drawn,  exhausting,  inadequate  inspiration,  are  probably  quite 
peculiar  to  obstructive  bronchitis.  They  occur,  it  is  true,  in  diseues  of 
the  heart;  but  in  them,  I  believe,  only  secondarily,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  respiratory  passages.  The  dyspnoea  of  pure  pneu- 
monia, on  the  other  hand,  is  something  quite  different,  being  a  mere 
acceUration  of  the  respiration  without  any  of  the  heaving  or  straining 
inspiration  observed  in  bronchitis,  or  in  cases  where  the  two  diseases  ai*e 
combined.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
patients  affected  with  a  great  extent  of  pneumonia  in  both  lungs,  and  in 
whom  tho  extreme  lividity,  and  the  respirations  numbering  50  or  60  in 
the  minute,  showed  infallibly  the  amount  to  which  the  fanction  of  the 
lung  was  interfered  with:  and  who  nevertheless  lay  quietly  in  bed, 
breathing  without  any  of  the  violent  effort,  or  the  disposition  to  assume 
the  erect  posture,  so  constantly  accompanying  tiie  more  dangerous  forms 
of  bronchitis.  If  this  freedom  from  orthopnoea  and  laborious  breathing 
be  not  uniformly  characteristic  of  true  pneumonia,  it  is  because  that  dis- 
ease comparatively  seldom  exists,  as  is  w^  known,  uncomplicated  by 
some  degree  of  bronchial  affection. 

The  cause  of  the  inadequate  and  laborious  inspiration  in  bronchitis 
while  the  expiration  is  comparatively  easy,  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  not 
merely  in  the  smaller  power  of  the  inspiratory  musdes  to  dilate  the 
chest,  nor  in  tiie  advantage  which  the  expiratory  fbroee  derive  iti  the  dis^ 
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lodgment  of  obstructiye  muciiB  from  the  sadden  impnlse  of  coughing, 
hut  in  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  tenadons  inapiasated  mncns  to  the 
calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

There  can  be«  I  think,  little  donbt  that  many  of  the  paroxjemal  aooes- 
sions  of  dyspnoea  in  persons  affected  with  bronchitis  are  due  to  accidental 
change  of  position  of  the  pellets  and  ropy  masses  of  inspissated  mucns^ 
which  accumulate  in  the  tubes.  At  least  stethosoopic  examinattcm  fre- 
quently reveals  the  signs  of  obstruction  in  particultur  parts  of  the  Iting, 
supervening  n^idly,  and  disappearing  again  with  equal  suddenness,  in 
consequence  of  the  accession  of  cough. 

[The  condition  of  the  pulmonary  texture  springing  more  directly  than 
any  other  from  obstruction  of  the  bronchi,  by  mucus  of  a  certain  degree 
of  tenacity.  Dr.  Ghiirdner  is  led  to  believe  is  collapse  of  the  air-cells.  He 
states,  that  during  the  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  in 
1847,  it  was  frequently  observed  that  the  lungs  in  persons  of  all  ages 
were  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  form  of  condensation,  the  section  being 
smooth,  not  granular;  consistence  somewhat  tough,  not  breaking  down 
under  the  finger.  These  appearances  occurred  very  oonmionly  in  typhus 
fiBver,  or  in  the  abdominal  form,  commonly  known  as  ''typhoid,'*  acoom* 
panied  by  intestinal  ulceration.  Dr.  Gbiirdner  says  that  the  result 
of  his  observations  was,  that  this  state  was  not  connected  with  any  form 
of  morbid  deposit,  but  was,  in  its  purest  form,  a  condition  of  imperfect 
expansion  or  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  lungs  of  infemts,  under  the  name  of  atelectasis.     He  says,] 

Observations  made  in  the  years  1848-9  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt, 
that  the  lungs  of  adults  not  unfrequently  display  portions  more  or  less 
limited  or  diffiised,  which  are  so  perfectly  condensed  as  to  sink  rapidly 
in  water,  and  yet  differ  widely,  in  appearance  and  microscopic  character, 
from  truly  inflamed  lung,  as  well  as  from  all  the  atrophic  conditionB  of 
the  organ  which  can  be  dearly  traced  to  inflammation  or  structural  dis- 
ease as  their  cause.  In  8(mie  instances,  such  portions  presented  exactly 
the  appearance  of  foetal  lung;  and  only  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the 
proposition  could  have  prevented  the  observer  from  ascribing  their  state 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  congenital  non-expansion  of  the  lung,  or  ate- 
lectasis of  Jorg.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  manifest  explanation 
of  the  compression  or  collapse  of  the  tissue  observed  in  these  cases,  I 
was  obliged,  provisionally,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiftct  that  most  of  the  lobular  and  many  of  the  more  diffused  forms  of 
condensation  usually  ascribed  to  pneumonia,  in  the  adult  as  well  as  the 
child,  were  really  the  result  of  some  other  and  unknown  condition. 

Some  time  after  this  collapsed  condition  of  the  lung  had  become 
tolerably  familiar  to  me,  the  following  ease  occurred,  presenting  a 
marked  example  of  the  coincidence  of  the  affection  with  obstructed 
bronchi,  both  lesions  being  limited  to  a  very  small  and  circumscribed 
iqMce  in  the  lung. 

Case  I. — Lohuhr  Collapse  of  Lung — Ol)structed  Bronchi, — A  man, 
set.  18,  affected  with  necrosis  of  the  femur,  anasarca,  and  some  degree 
of  abdominal  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  died 
in  the  surgical  hospital  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  emaciation. 
No  pulmonary  symptoms  had  attracted  notice. 
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The  lungs  were  generally  normal  in  appearance.  At  one  or  tvo 
places,  however,  they  crepitated  imperfectly  over  spaces  not  larger  than 
an  indi  in  diameter;  these  portions  were  quite  circumscribed  by  abrapt 
margins;  the  bronchi  leading  to  them  yielded  on  pressure  a  very  tough 
gelatinous  mucus  (like  thick  calves'-foot  jelly),  which  contained  obIj 
ciliated  epithelium,  and  had  otherwise  the  ordinary  appearance  of  mucus 
under  the  microscope. 

In  this  case  there  was  little  or  no  room  for  &llacy  in  judging  of  the 
connection  of  the  pulmonary  collapse  with  bronchial  obstruction.  The 
parts  affected,  witii  the  bronchi  leading  to  tiiem,  were  quite  capable  of 
being  isolated;  and  there  was  no  trace  of  an  inflammatory  affection  in 
any  part  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  co-existence  of  the  coll24>8e  with 
bronchial  obstruction  thus  accurately  limited,  could  only,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  explained  by  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  as  its 
cause.  The  following  case,  however,  which  occurred  during  the  present 
year,  is  still  more  conclusive. 

Case  II. — Extensive  Collapse  o/Lunff — Ohstruction  of  Bronchi  by  a 
Tubular  Membrane, — A  girl,  aged  about  21,  was  attacked,  after  a  sur- 
gical operation  upon  the  tongue,  with  urgent  dyspnoea  having  the  cha- 
racter of  a  laryngeal  affection.  Tracheotomy  was  performed,  but  fiuled 
to  save  her.     She  died  about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

Dissection  performed  Feb.  22,  1850.  The  appearances  in  the  air- 
passages  and  lungs,  were  the  following: — 

The  right  lip  of  the  glottiis  was  infiltrated  with  serum,  which  distended 
the  epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane  so  much  as  nearly  to  close 
the  opening.  The  larynx  and  trachea  were  occupied  by  a  tubular  £Eilse 
membrane  throughout  their  whole  length;  it  was  about  a  line  in  thick; 
ness,  friable,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  This  membrane  was 
continued  at  the  bifurcation  into  the  right  bronchus,  but  the  left  was 
free  from  it.  It  could  be  traced  throughout  the  bronchi  of  the  right 
lung  even  into  the  minuter  ramifications,  in  which  it  assumed  the  form 
of  a  very  soft  opaque  matter,  like  a  thick  emulsion.  On  examination 
with  the  microscope,  the  membrane  .presented  the  usual  appearance  of 
coagulated  fibrin,  with  some  pus  or  mucus  corpuscles,  but  these  not  in 
very  large  numbers. 

Both  lungs  were  more  collapsed,  and  contained  less  air  than  natural. 
The  left,  however,  was  much  less  affected  than  the  right.  The  latter 
was  at  some  parts  completely  flaccid  and  free  from  air,  while  others  pre- 
sented an  imperfect  crepitation.  The  upper  lobe  crepitated  more  Uian 
the  others,  and  its  colour  was  mostly  natural;  but  in  its  lower  portions 
it  approached  more  in  colour  to  the  middle  lobe.  This  was  perfectly 
non-crepitant,  of  a  grey  colour,  having  a  smooth  flesh-like  section,  and 
infiltrated  with  a  thin  serosity,  having  a  faint  reddish  tinge,  nearly 
transparent,  and  presenting  under  the  microscope  only  epithelium,  pig- 
ment cells,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  pus  cells,  and  granular  matter. 
The  lower  lobe  was  not  quite  so  much  compressed,  and  contained  a  good 
deal  of  blood.  The  bronchial  glands  were  slightly  enlarged,  and  the 
whole  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  highly  vascular. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  there  were  no  pneumonic  appearances; 
for  the  small  amount  of  pus  cells  which  existed  in  the  serosity  scraped 
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from  the  lung,  were  probably  derived  from  tbe  small  bronchi,  and  were, 
at  any  rate,  quite  inadequate  to  aocotmt  for  bo  remarkable  a  consolida- 
tion. Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  older  structural 
lesion  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  as  the  girl  was  undoubtedly  in  good 
general  health  at  the  period  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  the 
whole  stages  of  the  fatal  disease  were  too  rapid  to  admit  of  any  com- 
plicated structural  change.  The  collapsed  lung  presented  exactly  the 
appearances  so  commonly  seen  in  organs  compressed  by  pleuritic  effasion, 
eze^t  that  the  middle  lobe  had  rather  more  of  an  oedematous  appear- 
ance than  is  common  under  such  circumstances.  Here,  then,  is  an 
instance  of  collap&e  of  the  entire  lower  lobes  and  part  of  the  upper  in 
the  light  lung,  as  complete  as  it  could  have  been  from  external  pressure, 
and  Coinciding  with  a  manifest  cause  of  obstruction  in  the  whole  of  the 
bronchi  of  that  lung;  whereas  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  obstruc- 
tion had  been  much  less  considerable,  the  lung  was  comparatively 
expanded  and  normal.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  here  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect;  and  as  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  the  deposit  of 
fitlfle  membrane  was  the  result  of  the  collapse,  the  oonyerse  proposition 
is,  I  think,  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

The  form  of  bronchial  obstruction  in  this  case  is  a  sufficiently  rare 
one  in  the  adult,  but  by  no  means  unexampled.  It  is  not  at  all  dear 
whether  the  membrane  had  never  formed  in  the  broiiclii  of  the  oppositie 
lung,  or  had  been  dislodged  by  expectoration.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
not  easy  to  imderstand  the  non-symmetrical  character  of  the  fibrinous 
^tudatiion,  while  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  equally  inflamed  on 
bodi  sides  of  the  chest;  in  the  latter  it  is  still  more  incomprehensible, 
how  the  complete  expectoration  of  an  extensively  ramified  membrane 
could  take  place,  without  being  observed  during  life.  But  of  the  &ct 
of  its  presence  on  the  right,  and  its  entire  absence  on  the  left  side,  there 
is  no  doTibt. 

The  observation  of  these  two  cases,  and  the  conclusions  which  ap* 
peared  naturally  to  follow  from  them,  as  to  the  connection  between  col- 
lapse of  the  air  cells  and  bronchial  obstruction,  toided  to  throw  light  on 
many  of  the  obscurities  of  the  preceding  observations.  More  particu- 
larly, it  s^med  to  me  that  they  fumicdied  the  connectdng  link  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  the  pecidiar  forms  of  "  lobular  pneumonia  "  (as 
they  were  generally  considered),  which  had  frequently  occurred  both  in 
tiie  lungs  of  childiren  and  adults.  The  peculiar  connection  of  lobular 
condensation  with  bronchitis  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  with 
me  before  this  period;  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  diseases  of  the 
lung  in  diildren  also  seemed  to  point  to  the  same  fftct;  and  it  seemed 
every  way  probable  that  many  of  the  more  complex  phoiomena  of  pul- 
monary disease,  would  receive  explanation  from  the  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  connection  with  obstructed  bnmchial  tubes.  I  there-  - 
fore  renewed  my  observations  with  great  interest,  directing  them  parti- 
cularly, and  with  more  care  than  formerly,  to  the  reladve  condition  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  tissue,  in  all  cases  where  either 
pulmonary  oollax)se  or  bronchitis  existed  to  any  considerable  extent, 
The  general  result  to  which  I  have  been  led  is,  1st,  that  in  all  cases  of 
collapse  of  the  lun^^  not  oaus^  hj  external  pressurci  t^e  bronchi  have 
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pTMenied  nneqiiivooil  appeanuioeB  of  obstnietioii;  2d,  tiiat  in  mM^  i^ 
not  all,  the  instaaoeB  of  severe  and  &tal  bronchitia,  eapedaUy  if  iik<a 
secretions  bad  beeome  ropy  or  inspissated,  more  or  less  collapse  of  th# 
pulmonary  textnre  has  aJao  been  present;  drd,  that  nnder  peculiar  cIt«> 
ounstanoes  a  mneh  less  amount  of  obsfaraetion  may  be  attended  with: 
collapse  of  the  pulmonary  texture,  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  probably 
attracting  little  attention. 

In  maintaining  (as  I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing)  that  some  d^;ree  of 
collapse  of  the  lung  is  an  abnoet  invariable  concomitant  of  broncMtis  of 
a  certain  degree  of  iiitensity,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed  tiiat 
conmkie  loss  of  crepitation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  any  part  of  the  tissotf 
in  thd  minority  of  cases.  The  usual  fact  is,  that  the  collapse  is  in  the 
incomplete  and  diffused  form;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  dnlness 
of  percussion  during  life  from  this  cause,  and  complete  lobular  or  dH* 
fused  collapse  after  death,  espeoally  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  organ, 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  common  in  the  bronchitis,  as  well  of 
adults  as  of  children,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  tiie  truth  of 
these  opinions,  both  recorded  observations,  and  unrecorded  recollections, 
appear  to  me  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  evidence. 

[On  the  opinions  of  Dr.  West  upon  this  subject,  the  author  observes:] 

The  descriptions  of  Dr.  West  well  deserve  to  be  read,  on  account  of 
their  clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail;  and  his  views  as  to  the  frequent 
connection  of  the  collapse  of  the  lung  with  bronchitis,  and  its  depend- 
ence in  many  cases,  on  that  affection,  harmonize  so  closely  with  my  own, 
that  I  can  scarcely  regret  the  late  period  at  which  I  became  acquainted 
with  them,  as  it  enables  me  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  identity  of  the 
conditions  in  the  adult  with  those  in  the  child.  "In  the  child,"  says 
Dr.  West,  ''nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus 
into  the  bronchi,  or  a  feeble  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  to  prevent 
the  air  from  freely  entering  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  thus  to  induce 
the  collapse  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lung." 

[Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  among  the  pathological  phenomena 
connected  with  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  with  tough  mucus,  or  other 
inflammatory  products,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  is  col- 
lapse, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  air  vesicles,  to  which  the 
obstructed  bronchi  lead.  Dr.  Gardner  then  proposes  to  show  the  proba- 
ble dependence  of  many  important  chronic  alterations  of  the  pulmonary 
texture  on  the  condition  of  collapse  from  bronchial  obstruction.  He 
first  notices  a  condition  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  connection  with 
it>  that  he  considers  it  a  secondary  consequence  of  bronchitis,  accom- 
panied by  pulmonary  collapse.] 

Broncktal  abacesa, — It  not  xmfrequently  hapi)ens  that,  in  the  centre 
of  the  coUapeed  lobules  of  a  lung  affected  with  acute  bronchitis,  there 
are  found  small  collections  of  pus,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
seed  upwards  to  double  or  treble  that  volume.  These  small  abscesses 
presoit,  on  section,  an  appearance  so  like  that  of  softening  tubercles,  as 
to  be  very  readily  mistaken  by  many  persons  for  these  bodies;  and  the 
resemblance  is  aU  the  greater  on  account  of  the  peculiar  limited  form  of 
^9  CQQd^Qsation  by  which  ^ey  are  ^erally  surrounded,  which  wh^n  ^It 
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hf  ihe  tonoh  from  the  exterior  of  the  lung,  is  ecoeediii^y  deoeptiTe.  In 
^eir  intedor,  howerer,  these  little  abscesee  contain,  in  the  recent  state, 
a  very  fluid  pas;  moretTver,  thej  are  often  met  with  as  acute  lesions 
IHTodoeed  bj  a  few  days  of  illness,  and  without  a  trace  of  tuberde  in 
any  other  organ.  This  is  peculiarly  characteristic  in  the  young  child, 
in  which  tuberde  of  the  lung  so  very  rarely  occurs  without  eztenmye 
dqxieits  in  the  bronchial  glands,  whereas  Uie  present  lesion  is  accom- 
panied in  its  pure  form  by  nothing  more  than  slig^it  enlargement. 
When  the  pus  contained  in  these  abscesses,  in  their  recent  form,  is 
pvessed  or  scraped  out,  they  are  seen  to  be  lined  with  a  fine  villous 
ffiad  membrane,  yery  different  from  the  thick  curdy  mass  which 
generally  surrounds  softened  tubercles;  in  others  they  are  not  abruptly 
Hmited  at  all,  the  pus  appearing  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  surrounding 
ptilmonary  tissues.  When  the  bronchi  leading  to  the  lung  so  a£fected 
are  carefolly  incised,  they  are  found  much  inflamed;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane vascular,  thickened,  and  covered  with  pus;  and  some  of  the 
iMTonchi  thus  affected  can  be  observed  to  communicate  with  these 
purulent  collections,  the  mucous  membrane  having  evidently  been,  at 
the  point  of  conmiunication,  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  either  stopping 
short  abruptly,  or  becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  the  &lse 
membrane  lining  the  abscess.  Sometimes  these  abscesses  are  found  to 
break  into  one  another,  and  form  more  considerable  excavations;  in  one 
instance  I  found  them  connected  with  a  gangrenous  condition;  more 
commonly,  however,  they  remain  of  limited  size,  preserving  perfectly  the 
direction  and  relations  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

These  abscesses  occur  in  the  difliised  as  well  as  in  the  lobular  form  of 
condensation  from  collapse;  and  both  forms  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
the  same  lung.  A  similar  lesion  may  accompany  true  pneumonia,  but 
always  in  those  cases  where  it  is  combined  with  intense  bronchial 
inflammation.  In  this  case,  also,  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  more  con- 
siderable and  more  irregiilar  excavations. 

Such  cavities  have  been  pretty  accurately  described  by  Barthez  uid 
Billiet  (as  well  as  by  other  French  writers  on  the  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia of  children),  under  the  name  of  "vacuoles,"  They  are,  how- 
ever, ikr  from  uncommon  in  adults,  though,  perhaps,  more  frequent  in 
the  so-called  **  lobular  pneumonia"  of  chUcfren.  As  these  "  vacuoles'* 
unquestionably  arise  from  the  accumulation  of  pus  primarily  in  the  ex- 
treme bronchial  tubes  of  the  collapsed  lobules,  the  name  of  bronchial 
abscesses  may  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  excavation 
of  the  lung. 

That  Lat>nnec  should  have  overlooked  these  small  excavations  is  sin- 
gular enough.  Probably  he  may  have  considered  them  a  form  of  tuber- 
cle, a  term  which  has  been  used  by  him  and  others  with  sufficient 
vagueness  to  cover  a  multitude  of  anomalous  lesions.  His  assertion 
that  ia  many  hundreds  of  pneumonic  lungs,  he  had  only  met  with  col- 
lections of  pus  five  or  six  times,  can  only  be  explained  upon  this  prind- 
ple.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  in  simple  pneumonia  there  is  littie 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  the  pus  escaping  rapidly  by  the 
pervious  bronchi;  but  as  we  have  seen  that  Laennec  has  probably  con- 
founded the  pneumonic  with  the  bronchitic  condensation,  I  think  it  also 
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probable  that  he  has  not  distinguished  the  bronchial  from  ihe  tabercnlar 
abscess,  especially  as  these  lesions  often  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to 
have  led  me  habitually,  for  some  time  to  call  the  former  tuberculoid  dis- 
ease of  the  lung. 

In  the  child,  owing  to  causes  which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  col- 
lapse, in  its  most  complete  £)rm,  very  readily  occurs  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  a  consequence  of  acute  bronchitic  attacks.  In  commenting 
upon  this  peculiarity.  Dr.  West,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  I  have  be- 
fore referred  to,  remarks  that  it  is  by  the  coUapse  of  the  lung  ''that  we 
must  explain  many  of  the  instances  in  which  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  serious  pulmonary  disease,  have  developed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  out  of  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  severe  cold, 
or  a  bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity.  This,  too,  accounts  for  the  occa- 
sional supervention  of  dulness  on  percussion,  and  of  bronchial  respiration 
in  the  child;  so  that  you  may  discover  them  in  the  morning  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  overnight,  the  percussion  was  good,  and  no  sound  of  graver 
import  than  large  crepitation."  To  this  remark  I  would  only  add,  that 
dulness  on  percussion  supervening  under  such  circumstances  is  not  neces- 
sarily attended  with  any  increase  of  ferer;  and  that  careful  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  patient  in  this  respect  may  be  in  some  cases  the  only 
mode  of  forming  an  opinion  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  true  pneumonia  in  a  case  of  bronchitis.  Of  this  £ausA 
a  striking  instance  occurred  to  me  lately  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  three 
years  old,  whom  I  attended  during  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis.  He 
was  a  delicate  child,  and  had  suffered  several  times  from  bronchitic  at- 
tacks. His  chest  presented  a  good  deal  of  deformity,  particularly  on  the 
left  side,  of  the  kind  called  "pigeon-breast."  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
attack,  which  had  all  the  usual  acute  characters  during  the  first  three 
days,  decided  dulness  on  percussion,  with  obscurity  of  respiration,  ap- 
peared in  the  right  back;  the  dyspnoea  continuing  considerable,  but  Ae 
fever  rather  abating  than  increasing.  Under  the  influence  of  an  luetic, 
and  a  forced  decubitus  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  dulness 
existed,  almost  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared  in  thirty-six  hours,  and 
the  dyspnoea  was  entirely  relieved. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  they  cannot  be  without  practical. impor- 
tance. The  rules  both  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in  regard  to  bronchi- 
tis and  its  complications,  must  probably  undergo  some  modifications,  in 
order  to  be  safely  followed.  Such  an  axiom  as  the  following,  at  least,  which 
is  one  very  generally  conceived  to  be  unquestionable,  will  not,  I  believe, 
stand  the  test  of  renewed  observation,  if  the  &ct  of  collapse  of  the  lung 
from  bronchial  obstruction  be  kept  in  view.  "  The  stroke-sound  of  tiie 
chest,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  is  not  materially  impaired  by  catarrh;  and^ 
accordingly,  the  partial  suspension  of  the  breath-sound  in  a  part  of  the 
chest  in  this  disease  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  caused  by  hejtatizaiion.** 
The  reader  will  at  onc6  perceive  that  the  deamess  of  the  stroke-sound 
here  alluded  to  ia  not  always,  perhaps  not  even  generally,  to  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances;  nor  can  the  opposite  condition,  even  when 
combined  with  diminished  or  suppressed  respiratory  murmur,  or  with 
bronchial  respiration,  be  allowed  necessarily  to  indicate  hepatization. 
The  judicious  physician  has  doubtless  often  been  saved  from  error  in  the 
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application  of  his  remedies  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  an  nn- 
aoxmd  pathology  has  prevailed,  by  adhering  to  the  great  principles  of  our 
art,  and  the  teaching  of  personal  experience,  rather  than  to  receive  for- 
mulas and  rules  on  matters  of  detail.  But  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from 
the  conviction,  that  the  influence  of  a  name,  or  the  vanity  of  an  exact 
diagnosis,  may  have  misled  many  into  such  errors;  and  that  in  cases  of 
supposed  broncho-pneumonia  or  t3rphoid  pneumonia,  the  practice  may 
frequently  have  embraced  blood-letting,  heroic  antimonials,  or  calomel 
and  opium,  when  emetics  and  expectorants,  with  suitable  stimulation, 
would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  in  type,  I  have  received  the 
recent  work  of  Dr.  Fuchs,  on  the  bronchitis  of  children,  which  in  its 
elaborate  descriptions,  both  of  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances, 
frnrmshra  additional  evidence  of  the  connection  of  collapsed  lung  with 
bronchitis.  The  state  of  the  lung,  called  "  lobular  pneumonia,"  by 
most  authors,  and  ''  ^tat  foetal "  by  Legendre,  is  regarded  by  Fuchs 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  bronchitis;  and  its  relation  to  bronchial  ob- 
struction on  the  one  hand,  and  to  peculiarities  in  the  infantile  system  on 
the  other,  is  certainly  more  clearly  stated  than  by  any  previous  author. 

Mechanism,  Causes,  ^.,  of  Bronchitic  CoUapse. — The  object  of  the 
remarks  hitherto  made,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  has  been  chiefly  to 
establish  the  fr^uent  coincidence  and  probable  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  and  the  collapse  of  the  air- 
vesicles.  The  nature  and  rationale  of  that  connection  now  fall  to  be 
more  particularly  considered. 

When  a  bronchial  tube  is  in  any  way  obstructed,  or  much  diminished 
in  calibre,  at  one  or  more  points,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  me- 
dumical  effect  of  the  movements  of  respiration  upon  the  amount  of  air 
thus  partially  imprisoned  behind  the  obstructed  part?  If  the  obstruc- 
tion be  complete,  of  course  no  change  can  take  place,  at  least  mechani- 
cally; but  in  the  case  of  its  being,  as  it  usually  is,  incomplete,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  inspiratory  act  tends  to  draw  in  more  air  than  the 
expiration  can  expel,  and  consequently  that  the  air  tends  to  accumulate 
in  the  vesicles;  or,  vice-versa^  that  the  air  behind  the  obstruction  tends 
constantly  to  diminish  in  amoimt,  owing  to  the  comparative  inefficiency 
of  the  inspiratory  act;  or  finally,  that  the  forces  equalise  each  other,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  enclosed  air  remains  unaltered. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
bronchitis,  a  prima  facie  case  might  be  made  out  for  each  or  all  of  these 
theories;  for,  although  only  one  side  of  the  question  has  hitherto  been 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  the 
reader  will  not  have  fuled  to  remark  that  in  several  cases  in  which 
bronchitic  collapse  of  the  lungs  existed,  other  parts  of  the  same  organs 
were  affected  with  emphysema  or  dilatation  of  the  air-cells.  Indeed,  so 
.  fiuniliar  is  this  conjunction  of  emphysema  with  bronchitis,  as  to  have 
suggested  to  Laennec,  long  ago,  the  first  of  the  three  theories  above  men- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  in  that  disease. 
Again,  fatal  cases  of  bronchitis  undoubtedly  occur,  at  least  in  adults,  in 
which  there  is  no  change  of  the  pulmonary  texture  so  marked  as  to  afford 
support  to  either  of  the  first  two  theories. 
VOL.  xxn.  Q 
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Laennec*B  Tiew  of  the  oonsequenceB  of  obstmotion  was  founded  on  tihe 
idea  of  the  oomparatiye  weakness  of  the  expiratory,  as  compared  with 
the  inspiratory,  forces.  "  The  mucus  secreted  into  the  bronchi,  in  con- 
sequence  of  pulmonary  catarrh,  must,  espedaUy  if  it  is  very  Tisoons, 
present  a  great  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  air  in  inspiration  and 
expiration;  and  we  shall  show,  in  speaking  of  the  rftle,  that  this  resist- 
ance often  goes  the  length  of  producing  complete,  though'  momentary, 
obstruction  of  a  part  of  the  bronchial  ramifications.  Now,  as  the 
muscles  which  subserve  inspiration  are  strong  and  numerous,  while 
expiration  is  produced  only  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  and  the  weak 
contractions  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that 
the  air,  which  has  been  forcibly  driven  beyond  the  obstruction  in  inspira- 
tion, will  not  be  able  to  overcome  it  in  expiration,  and  will  be  in  a 
manner  imprisoned,  by  a  mechanism  not  unlike  that  in  the  butt-end 
(condenser)  of  an  air-gun.'*  I  have  given  this  passage  from  Laennec 
entire,  because,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  fallacy  it  contains,  it  has 
been  referred  to,  and  its  conclusion  adopted  without  comment,  by  almost 
every  systematic  writer  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France.  The  &ct 
is,  however,  that  though  ordinary  inspiration  is  more  of  a  muscular  act 
than  ordinary  expiration  (merely  because  in  the  latter  there  is  little  or  no 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  to  which  the  elastic  subsidence  of  the  parietes 
is  not  adequate),  yet  the  residual  effective  force  for  overcoming  adventi- 
tious obstruction  is  very  considerably  greater  in  expiration.  The  forced 
or  muscular  expiratory  act  is,  in  fact,  about  one-third  more  powerful,  as 
measured  by  its  effect  upon  a  pressure-gauge,  than  the  extreme  force  of 
inspiration;  and  it  is  this  force  which  is  thrown  into  action  when  ob- 
struction in  the  tubes  is  to  be  overcome.  In  the  act  of  coughing,  more- 
over, we  find  a  beautiful  mechanism,  by  which  the  air  within  the  vesicles 
is  discharged  outwards  at  a  maximum  amount  of  pressure,  and  brought 
to  bear  with  all  the  additional  mechanical  advantage  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, on  every  obstructing  substuioe  within  the  bronchial  tree, — a 
cumulative  provision  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  inspiratory 
force.  There  can  be  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  on  these  grounds,  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  data  of  Laennec's  hypothesis  are  quite 
erroneous,  and  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  expiration  in  forcing 
air  through  obstructions  must  be,  cceteris  paribus,  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  inspiration.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fiust,  that  this  is  con- 
sistent with  general  experienee;  for  while  the  inspiratory  act  is  always, 
in  bronchitis  of  considerable  intensity,  attended  with  extreme  difficulty, 
the  expiration  is  never  so. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  emphysema  of  the  lung  wiU  be  con- 
sidered in  the  second  part  of  this  memoir,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
account  for  its  connection  with  bronchitis,  by  referring  its  production 
to  a  totally  different  mechanism  from  that  just  mentioned.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  remark  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  direct  relation 
between  this  lesion  and  bronchial  obstruction,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
not  merely  that  emphysema  occurs  in  connection  with  bronchitis,  but 
that  it  occurs  especially  or  exclusively  in  those  parts  of  the  bronchitic 
Ivng  where  obstruction  can  be  shown  to  exist.  This  is  the  proposition 
which  I  conceive  the  preceding  pages  have  tended  to  estsiblish  as  regards 
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1)10110111(10  ooUapse,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  I  have  argued  for  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  this  lesion  and  obstruction.  In  how 
&r  does  emphysema  falfil  these  conditions? 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  anatomy  of  this 
^thol(^cal  state,  that  the  emphysematous  portions  of  a  lung  can 
generally  be  inflated  from  the  bronchi  with  the  greatest  ease.  Indeed, 
80  £eu:  as  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  cannot  recal 
any  instance  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  not  found  to  reach  the 
emphysematous  parts  with  as  great  rapidity  as  the  rest  of  the  lung.  In 
the  collapsed  lung,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already  shown,  very  con- 
siderable resistance  is  often  opposed  to  its  inflation  from  the  bronchi — a 
resistance  only  to  be  overcome  by  pressure  many  times  greater  than 
can  ever  occur  in  the  vital  iict  of  inspiration.  If  this  observation  be 
oorrect,  it  is  plain  that  the  emphysematous  parts  of  the  lung  are  usually 
free,  the  collapsed  parts  <^[)structed. 

All  doubt,  as  to  the  real  effect  of  a  solid  obstruction  in  the  bronchi  on 
the  air  in  the  lung  is  removed  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Mendelsohn 
and  Traube  on  animals.  The  former  inserted  a  leaden  shot  into  the 
trachea  of  a  dog,  pushing  it  down  as  far  as  possible  into  the  bronchus 
with  a  probe.  In  another  instance  he  inserted  a  ball  of  paper.  In  both 
cases,  the  parts  to  which  the  obstructed  bronchi  led  were  red  and  void 
of  air.  In  the  former  there  were  emphysematous  portions  in  the  other 
parts,  and  in  the  opposite  lung.  Traube's  experiments  were  similar, 
but  more  numerous.  The  genial  result  was,  that  the  artificial  obstruc- 
tion of  a  bronchus  always  produced  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  lung,  which  had  a  dark  red  colour,  and  presented 
the  characters  of  collapse. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  experiment,  as  well  ae  from  pathological 
observation,  iJiat  the  most  usual  and  most  direct  effect  of  obstruction, 
or  of  diminished  calibre  of  the  bronchi,  however  caused,  is  not  accumu- 
lation but  diminution  in  quantity  of  the  air  beyond  the  obstructed  point. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  inspiratory  power,  and  that  the  proposition  of  Laennec  may,  there- 
fore, correctly  enough  be  inverted.  There  is  also,  however,  another 
me^ianical  condition  which  comes  into  play  in  producing  collapse  froln 
obstruction,  e^)ecially  in  the  case  of  a  viscid  plug  of  mucus,  which  is 
most  commonly,  in  bronchitis,  the  source  of  titds  affection.  This  condi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  tubes. 

The  bronchi  are  a  series  of  gradually  diminishing  cylinders,  dividing, 
for  the  most  part,  dichotomously.  If  a  plug  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
one  closely  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  tube,  and  possessing  considerable 
tenacity,  be  lodged  in  any  portion  of  such  a  cylinder,  it  wiU  move  with 
much  more  difficulty  towards  the  smaller  end,  and  in  doing  so  will  close 
up  the  tapering  tube  much  more  tightly  against  the  passage  of  air,  than 
when  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  into  a  wider  space.  If  such  a 
plug  be  placed  over  a  bifurcation,  it  will,  even  if  freely  moving  in  the 
larger  space  in  which  ii  lies,  be  of  sufficient  bulk  to  fall  back  upon  one 
or  other  of  the  subdivisions  during  inspiration,  in  the  manner  of  a  ball- 
valve  upon  the  orifice  of  a  syringe,  and  thus  completely  to  occlude  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  mechanical  arrangement  must  inevitably  be. 
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that  at  every  ezpiratioa  a  portion  of  air  will  be  expelled,  whicli,  in  in- 
spiration,  is  not  restored,  partly  owing  to  the  comparative  wea^ess  of 
the  inspiratory  force,  and  in  part  to  the  valvular  action  of  the  plug.  If 
cough  supervene,  the  plug  may  be  entirely  dislodged  from  its  positioB, 
or  expectorated,  the  air  of  course  returning  freely  into  the  obstructed 
part;  but  if  the  expiratory  force  is  only  sufficient  slightly  to  displace  the 
plug,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  outward  pasage  of  air,  the  ins{»Tation  will 
again  bring  it  back  to  its  former  position,  and  the  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess must,  after  a  time,  end  in  perfect  collapse  of  the  portion  <^  lung 
usually  fed  with  air  by  the  obstructed  bronchus. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  simple  and  clear  mechanical  mode 
of  explaining  the  collapse  should  not  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Fuchs,  who^ 
in  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  air  in  the  experiments  of 
Mendelsohn  and  Traube,  finds  himself  reduced  to  the  theory  of  its  ab' 
sorption  into  the  blood-vessels.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  superfluous 
than  such  an  explanation. 

Origin  of  Bronchial  Abscess. — The  mechanism  of  this  lesion  it  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  satisfsMstorily.  When  pus  accumulates  in  ti^e 
central  bronchi  of  a  collapsed  lobule,  the  evacuation  of  that  pus  is 
prevented  from  occurring,  firstly,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
expiratory  vis  a  tergo;  ^d  secondly,  from  the  resistance  exposed  by 
the  thickened  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretion,  closing  up  the  brou' 
chus  in  front.  The  coats  of  the  ultimate  brcmchi,  thei^oie,  sofiened 
and  injured  by  disease,  gradually  give  way  to  ulceration;  and  the  pus, 
which  thus  accumulates  in  still  larger  quantity,  may  at  first  scarcely 
be  circumscribed,  but  soon  begins  to  be  surrounded  by  a  false  membrane 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  abscess  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  continuity  of  this  membrane  with  that  of  the  original  bnwdius,, 
may  be  either  maintained  from  its  first  formati<«,  or  it  may  be  second- 
arily established.  I  believe,  howev^,  that  the  first  of  tiieee  views  ]» 
the  correct  one;  and  that  tho  bronchia  acts  the  part  of  an  obstructeiid 
fistulous  opening,  not  sufficiently  pervious  to  prevent  ac^unulation 
entirely,  but  not  permitting  of  its  increase  beyond  a  obtain  amount. 

When  the  bronchial  abscess  has  been  of  some  standing,  and  the 
patency  of  the  tube  leading  to  it  has  become  re-established  in  time 
to  prevent  its  obliteration,  a  process  of  repair  takes  place,  analogpua 
to  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound,  and  i)erfectly  similar  to  that  which 
is  observed  in  all  healing  excavations  in  the  lung>  however  formed. 
The  £alse  m^nbrane  which  lines  the  cavity  becomes  intimately  blended 
with  the  bronchial  mucoup  membrane,  and  indeed  comes  to  reseanble  it 
so  closely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  where  the  true  mucous 
membrane  ceases  and  the  new  structure  begins. 

This  reparation,  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  accompanied  by  restorv 
tion  of  the  perfect  function  and  structure  of  the  lung;  and  on  this 
account  it  will  be  considered  under  the  permanent  effects  of  bronchitis. 

The  length  to  which  these  remarks  on  oollapse  of  the  hing  have 
extended,  can  only  be  excused  by  the  imm^se  importance  of  this 
lesion  in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  bronchitis;  the  whole  of  the  organic 
affections  following  from  which  seem  to  me  more  or  less  dependent  on 
that  which  has  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  observations. — 
Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  Attg.  and  S^t,  1850,  pp.  122^  230. 
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36. — On  very  Minute  Doses  of  Tartar  Emetic  in  Phthisis  and  Asthma. 
By  M.  Bernabdbau. — In  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  'Bull,  de  TWrap.,'  M. 
Bemardeaii  gave  an  aoooant  of  the  great  benefit  he  has  seen  derived 
from  the  administration  of  minute  doses  of  tartar-emetic  in  the  hectic  of 
phthisis.  Since  that  period  he  has  used  it  in  other  stages  of  tubercu- 
lization, and  in  several  cases  of  asthma,  with  excellent  effects.  He  gives 
from  tluree  to  six  pills  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  each  jsontaining  l-25th 
of  a  grain.  By  Uieir  use,  the  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart  become  calmed,  and  in  fiict  all  the  good  effects  of  morphia, 
without  its  inconveniences,  seem  to  be  produced. — bulletin  de  Thera- 
peutic—Brit, and  For.  Med,- (Mr,  Review,  July,  1850,  p,  278. 


37. — Pulmonary  Diseases  in  Tropical  Climates,  and  their  Treatment. 
By  B.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Staff-Surgeon. — [Mr.  Hunter  glances  at 
these  diseases  because  they  have  been  little  noticed  in  works  on  tropical 
diseases,  rather  than  on  account  of  their  superior  importance.     He  says:] 

Consumption,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  (Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay Medi(»l  and  Physical  Society,  No.  4),  is  a  disease  of  moist  exposed 
lo<adities,  without  reference  either  to  latitude,  temperature,  or  elevation, 
and  so  occurs  equally  in  tropical  as  in  temperate  climates.  Thus  it  is 
found  at  its  minimum  in  the  dry  sheltered  climate  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
whilst  in  the  West  India  islands  it  attains  nearly  to  its  maximum. 
From  inattention  to  this,  very  grave  mistakes  have  been  committed. 
Persons  have  frequently  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  on  account  of 
consumption,  though  this  is  about  as  reasonable  (according  to  the  above 
views  at  least)  as  to  send  those  with  chronic  rheumatism  or  pleurisy  to  the 
frozen  regions.  It  is  sometimes  objected,  it  is  true,  that  Madeira  is  a  good 
climate  for  the  consumptive,  but  Madeira  is  not  within  the  range  of  the 
trade  winds,  neither  is  it  in  "the  variables,"  as  they  are  called,  but 
between  these  in  the  mildest  region  of  the  world.  Madeira,  too,  is  at 
no  great  distance  (to  the  eastward)  from  the  dry  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  whilst  from  the  west  it  is  completely  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains, only  the  lower  south-eastern  &ce  of  the  island  being  inhabited,  by 
invalids  at  least;  whereas  the  West  India  islands  are  fax  in  the  strength 
of  ''the  trades,'*  after  these  have  swept  nearly  across  the  whole  western 
ocean. 

[Mr.  Hunter  does  not  deem  it  always  prudent  to  send  the  consump- 
tive to  the  southern  shores  of  England,  except  the  summer  be  decidedly 
dry;  and  he  says  the  low  inland  districts,  as  Clifton  or  Bath,  might  be 
better,  to  the  sheltered  localities  of  which  he  would  ascribe  their 
salubrity.] 

But,  he  continues,  the  best  place  for  the  consumptive  we  know, 
and  now  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  at  least,  in  thirty-five  days,  is 
Poona,  under  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  as  it  also  i>os8e8ses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  as  healthy  as  England  in  most  other  respects.  Madras, 
too,  is  a  good  climate  for  the  consumptive,  and  Bangalore  (another  excel- 
lent climate);  but  Bombay,  Cannanore,  and  the  Malabar  coast  generally, 
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had  better  be  avoided,  at  all  erents  in  the  rainy  season.  In  Bombay, 
indeed,  one  way  and  another,  we  met  with  more  of  consumption  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  India  together  twice  over.  It  is  there  particularly 
frequent,  too,  among  the  ''  half  castes,'*  and  those  of  European  extrac- 
tion generally,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  India,  insomuch  that  on 
our  losing  one  of  this  class  in  the  female  (regimental)  hospital,  the  late 
Archdeacon  Jefferies  mentioned  he  had  never  known  one  of  tiie  girb 
brought  up  in  the  Bycnllah  Orphan  School  reach  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
chiefly  from  this  cause.  The  regiments  or  detachments  from  the  interior, 
also,  soon  lose  their  consumptive  cases  in  Bombay,  whether  arriTing  as 
iuvsJids  or  in  the  ordinary  way  of  relief,  and  the  same  at  Cannanore, 
and  particularly  during  the  moist  stormy  winds  of  the  south-west 
monsoon. 

If  consumption  be  confirmed,  however,  any  clumge  only  adds  to  the 
discomfort,  and  may  hasten  the  event:  nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  go 
to  India  otherwise  than  vi&  Sgypty  which  is  itself,  I  should  say,  a  good 
climate  for  the  Consumptive  about  Cairo,  not  Alexandria,  though,  it  is 
true,  we  have  the  authority  of  Celsus,  that  the  latter  ia  preferable 
to  It&lj.— Medical  Gazette,  August  30,  1850,  p.  367. 


38.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 
By  Dr.  John  Scott. 

(Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chimrgical  Society,  15tb  June,  1850.) 

[An  excellent  work  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  was  published 
in  1846,  in  which  the  author  describes,  in  a  plain  and  lucid  manner, 
the  application  of  the  topical  remedy  for  the  cauterization  of  the 
larynx  and  pharyngeal  cavity  in  cases  of  follicular  disease.  Dr.  Scott 
siys:] 

Physidans  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  caustic 
to  the  throat,  tonsils,  and  uvula,  in  the  solid  and  liquid  form,  in  cynanche, 
scarlatina  anginosa,  tonsillaris,  and  other  acute  diseases.  The  first  per- 
son, however,  to  apply  the  caustic  solution  to  the  larynx  itself,  was  our 
very  able  countryman.  Sir  C.  Bell.  In  his  *  Surgical  Observations,*  he 
relates  an  interesting'  case,  where  the  solution  was  applied  in  an 
ulcerated  state  of  the  glottis,  when  the  patient  was  threatened  with 
suffocation,  and  with  a  successful  result.  Another  case,  similarly 
treated  by  Sir  Charles,  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Watson.  A  fall  account 
of  these  cases  will  be  foimd  in  the  last  volume  of  '  Forbes*  British  and 
Foreign  Review;'  and  also  a  description  of  Dr.  Vance's  practice,  in  what 
he  calls  swabbing  the  glottis,  by  means  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  dipped 
in  a  caustic  solution.* 

In  1836,  Trousseau  and  Belloc  described  the  cauterization  of  the 
larynx  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  but  they  seem  to  have  used  it  with  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance,  and  not  to  have  appreciated  the  full  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  preferring,  in  most  cases,  the  injection  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  syringe.  It  is  to  Dr.  Green,  therefore,  that  we  owe  the 
proper  application  of  this  treatment  to  a  common  and  very  troublesome 

*  See  also  B>etro8pect,  VoL  xvi.,  page  124,  and  Vol.  xx.,  page  88. 
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fonn  of  disease,  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe  and  properly  dis- 
criminate. The  disease  alluded  to  is  denominated  by  Dr.  Gre^i  foUi- 
cular  disease  of  the  air-passages,  as  it  consists  of  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  glandular  follicles  of  tiie  mncons  membrane  of  the  throat,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  The  stmctoral  changes  are — inflammatjon,  which  may 
terminate  in  ulceration,  hypertrophy,  induration,  or  a  deposition  of 
tuberculous  matter  in  the  folUcles  themselves.  This,  from  its  frequency 
among  the  clergy  in  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  been 
denominated  the  clergynum's  sore  throat.  It  is  a  form  of  disease  which 
we  have  all  occasionally  met  with,  and  experienced  great  di£Giculty  in 
treating.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  nitrate  of 
sflyer^  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  but  by 
ov^looking  the  diseased  state  of  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  ti^e  cure  was 
rendered  more  tedious  and  unsatisfMtory,  and  in  many  cases  the  affec- 
tion was  considered  as  incurable,  and  mistaken  for  some  more  serious 
disease.  Dr.  Green's  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  cauterizing  fr«ely 
the  whole  diseased  surfoces  by  a  strong  solution  of  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver,  g^ierally  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
wata:.  The  tongue  is  depressed,  and  the  epiglottis  brought  into  view 
by  means  of  a  jointed  spatula. 

The  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  a  curved  rod  of  whalebone,  to 
which  a  small  piece  of  sponge  is  firmly  attached.  In  many  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  cauterize  the  tluroat,  and  to  press  the  sponge  against  the 
orifice  of  the  glottis,  without  attempting  to  pass  it  into  the  wind-pipe. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  fairly  into  the  superior  aperture, 
and  down  to  the  chordte  vo<»les.  This  is  in  general  accomplished  with 
little  difficulty.  I  am  aware  that  the  i>osBibility  of  doing  tiiis  has  been 
denied,  but  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  done  it  repeatedly,  and  found  it 
to  caose  fietr  less  irritation  than  might  have  he&i  expected.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  the  sponge  is  carried  steadily,  without  touching  the 
pharynx,  behind  the  erect  epiglottis,  drawn  ^ghtly  forwards,  and 
pressed  steadily  downwards,  when  it  readily  slips  into  the  glottis, 
which  is  known  both  by  the  feeling  of  gasping,  and  the  spasm  imme- 
diately induced  in  the  patient.  The  sensation  is  x)ecutiar,  though  not 
painful  in  general.  By  causing  the  patient  to  inspire  fully,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  facilitated.  The  spasmodic  action  squeezes  the  fluid  from 
the  sponge,  and  it  is  thus  freely  applied  to  the  diseietsed  surface,  causing 
an  immediate  and  profuse  discharge  of  mucus.  It  is  always  advisable, 
before  passing  it  into  the  glottis,  unless  in  very  urgent  cases,  to  apply 
the  sponge  two  or  three  times  to  the  throat  and  fiiuces,  to  educate  the 
parts,  as  Dr.  Green  expresses  it.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  arises  frt)m 
the  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  or  aperture;  a  few  applications  will  remove 
this,  and  then  the  sponge  can  be  passed  without  difficulty. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  spasm  is  severe  at  the  moment,  but 
this  soon  passes  off,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  followed  by  any  disagreeable 
symptoms.  The  disease  to  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable, 
is  so  fally  described  by  Dr.  Green,  that  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  enter 
into  much  detail. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  application  of  this  mode  of  treatment  to  croup, 
as  no  case  of  this  kind  has  Mien  under  my  own  observation.     A  work 
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on  this  subject  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Green,  where  the  suooess  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  operation  in  this  very  formidable  disease. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  hooping-ooogh,  in  which  this  treatment  has 
also  been  said  to  be  successfdl.  The  state  of  the  tonsils  and  nvula  oaght 
always  to  be  attended  to,  and  for  these^  when  seriously  affected,  excisimi 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  There  are  many  cases  of  acute  disease  to 
which  this  treatment  may  be  applied,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  En^^ish 
physicians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  caustic  to  the 
throat  in  such. 

In  diphtherite,  by  the  free  application  of  caustic  in  solution  over  the 
whole  surfiftce,  the  inflammatory  crust  is  destroyed,  and  a  more  heidthy 
Burfiskoe  remains.  The  repetition  of  the  application  two  or  three  times  a 
day  is  required.  In  scarlatina  anginosa  I  haye  used  the  sponge  witii 
good  effect. 

The  following  case  furnished  by  my  friend  Dr.  Brown,  may  illustrate 
its  application  to  acute  diseases: — 

Ccue  I. — J.  S.  S.,  eet.  43,  strong,  active,  and  healthy,  had  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelatous  sore  throat,  which  required  vigorous  treatment, 
local  and  genenJ.  He  was  recovering  when  I  was  sent  for,  the  message 
being  that  Hr.  S.  was  dying.  Meeting  fortunately  with  Dr.  Scott,  he 
accompanied  me.  The  patient  had  aJl  the  appearances  of  imminent 
death;  his  fiEMe  expressive  of  intense  terror  and  anguish;  the  eztremitieB 
cold;  the  pulse  hardly  to  be  counted,  from  its  rapidity  and  weakness; 
the  breathing  all  but  impossible,  apparently  from  some  affection  at  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe;  the  voice  was  gone.  On  looking  deeply  into  the 
throat,  the  pharynx  and  top  of  larynx  were  seen  of  a  deep  red.  The 
patient  being  too  weak  for  blood-letting,  and  too  ill  for  any  slower  means 
of  relief.  Dr.  Scott  applied  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  sUver,  which  he 
happened  to  have  with  him.  He  got  the  sponge  completely  into  the 
larynx.  Mr.  S.  almost  instantly  expressed  by  signs  his  relie£  In  the 
evening  he  could  speak  a  little,  and  was  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  was, 
in  all  respecte,  better.  He  was  blistered,  and  had  calomel  and  opium. 
Next  morning  he  was  much  better.  The  sponge  was  again  applied  with- 
out any  difficulty.  He  recovered  rapidly,  and  has  been  for  more  than 
two  years  in  perfect  health,  attributing,  without  any  hesitation,  the 
saving  of  his  life  to  the  sponge  and  the  caustic. 

The  issue  of  this  case  was  fortunate,  yet  I  fear  we  cannot  be  always 
so  certain  of  success,  and  must  combine  the  practice  with  general  treat- 
ment. Leeches,  antimony,  calomel  and  opium,  or  bleeding  are  fre- 
quently required.  In  the  early  stages  of  diphtherite,  where  the  exudation 
is  commencing  on  the  tonsils  and  posterior  fiEtuces,  I  have  seen  the  solid 
caustic,  or  the  solutioD,  arrest  the  disease.  In  the  very  &tal  epidemic 
diphtherite,  where  sudden  depression  of  the  vital  powers  and  death  oc- 
cur in  a  very  short  period,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  ite 
effect.  The  disease,  however,  for  which  the  treatment  is  most  usually 
required,  is  follicular  disease  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  which  is  a  very 
common  affection,  and  so  frequent,  that  it  is  surpiising  how  little  atten- 
tion it  has  attracted.  It  is  met  with  in  all  classes,  more  perhaps  among 
public  speak^»  Uian  others,  and  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
females. 
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Follicular  disease  is  often  aeoompanied  wiih  congh  and  slight  expecto' 
nUdon, — sometimes  mucous,  sometixneB  purulent.  In  some  caaes  phthisis 
u  suspected^  and  gives  rise  to  great  and  groundless  alarm.  In  such  a 
state  of  matters  we  must  be  guided  by  ^e  stethoscope  and  percussion. 
When  the  chest  is  sound  and  the  larynx  diseased,  the  symptoms  are  re- 
ferable to  the  latter  organ,  and  disappear  under  proper  treatment.  The 
following  is  one  of  these  supposed  cases  of  phthisis: — 

Case  III. — Mrs.  C,  set.  23,  had  suffered  from  influenza  and  bronchi- 
tis, firom  which  she  slowly  and  imperfectly  recovered.  There  was  occa- 
sionally  a  slight  appearance  of  blood  in  the  morning,  cough,  slight 
emaciation,  febrile  accession  towards  night,  and  great  debility.  The 
tongue  was  furred,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  appetite  defectiye.  The 
the  chest  was  foimd  healthy  on  examination,  but  the  throat  was  swollen. 
Fed,  tuberculated,  and  the  epiglottis  swollen,  (^eneial  treatment  was 
resoi'ted  to,  and  the  throat  and  epiglottis  touched  every  second  day.  In 
a  fortnight  the  symptoms  were  almost  gone,  and  the  patient  left  Bdin- 
burgh  quite  recovered. 

I  have  also  met  with  another  form  of  the  affection^  of  whieh  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example: — 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  S.  had  been  for  some  years  affected  with  hoarseness, 
loss  of  voice,  and  great  difficulty  in  breathing  in  damp  weather,  so  much 
as  to  prevent  her  lying  down.  The  cough  came  on  in  severe  fits.  At 
times,  in  warm  dry  weather,  she  was  tolerably  well,  but  liable  to  relapsd 
in  spring  and  winter  In  this  case  there  was  tubercle  of  the  throat,  and 
slight  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  apparently  extending  ii^  the  larynx. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  managing  the  passing  of  the  sponge,  and 
the  treatment  required  it  to  be  applied  eighteen  times.  She  left  for  a 
milder  climate. 

Dr.  Green,  in  mentioning  the  causes  of  follicular  disease,  oonsiders 
dyspepsia  as  a  <}OQsequence,  rather  than  as  a  cause.  This  is  contrary  to 
my  experience,  as  in  many  instances  there  is  dyspepsia  and  general 
derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  It  may  frequently,  also  be 
traoed  to  mental  anxiety,  over-study,  or  neglect  of  hygienic  remedies. 
In  all  such  cases  the  general  health  must  be  restored  by  sarsaparilla, 
iodine,  quinine,  and  other  remedial  means, — a  change  of  scene  and  re- 
laxation from  business  are  often  essential.  I  have  generally  found  it 
necessary  to  give  a  mild  mercurial  alterative,  with  some  alkaline  and 
saline  medicine,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the  time  the  local  treatment 
was  going  on.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  general  health  is  quite  un« 
affected. 

Case  y. — Mr.  0.  had  held-a  situation,  which  required  much  public 
speaking.  About  two  years  since  the  voice  became  hoarse  and  harsh. 
There  was  no  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing;  a  slight  expectoration  of 
mucus;  pain  above  the  sternum  and  under  the  clavicle;  general  health 
good.  On  inspection,  small  ulcers  were  discovered  in  the  throat,  and 
lower  down,  the  fauces  were  denuded  of  epithelium,  white,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  muco-purulent  matter.  The  epiglottis  was  also  thickened. 
On  the  first  application  of  the  caustic — which,  however,  did  not  touch 
the  epiglottis — ^the  patient  felt  relieved.  On  the  second  occasion,  next 
day,  I  passed  the  sponge  fairly  into  the  glottis,  without  causing  muQh 
irritt^tion. 
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Case  VI.— One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  seen, 
ooenrred  quite  lately.  The  patient  was  brought  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  who  stated  that,  for  more  than  three  years,  h6  had  been  liable 
to  paroxysms  of  coughing,  eo  severe  as  occasionally  to  suspend  respira- 
tion, the  lips  becoming  blue,  and  the  patient  &lling  down  insensible,  and 
not  recovering  for  some  time.  From  the  violence  of  these  fits  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  his  business  as  a  merchant.  Every  means  his 
medical  advisers  could  suggest  were  tried,  without  effect;  and  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  even  in  alleviation.  The  throat,  on  inspection, 
was  found  slightly  tuberculated  in  the  upper  part;  lower  down  it  was 
seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  while  the  epiglottis  was  also  found 
swollen  and  ulcerated.  On  the  first  application  the  caustic  was  passed 
into  the  larynx,  and  a  fearful  paroxysm  of  croupy  breathing  came  on, 
followed  by  profuse  expectoration,  and  subsequent  relief  I  have  now 
applied  the  sponge  five  or  six  times,  a  little  more  cautiously  than  at  first, 
but  still  into  the  larynx.  After  the  third  application,  he  informed  me 
that  he  could  swallow  soup,  which  he  had  not  done  for  some  time.  Sick- 
nesa  and  vomiting  generally  followed  the  taking  of  food,  but  he  can  now, 
after  three  weeks*  treatment,  take  any  kind  of  food,  and  has  gained  four 
or  five  pounds  in  weight, — the  best  indication  of  improved  health;  and 
I  trust  his  future  progress  will  be  equally  satis&ctory. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  follicular  disease  is  the  extreme  mental 
depression  which  accompanies  it,  and  a  great  feeling  of  debility  and 
weakness.  As  the  amendment  in  the  throat  progresses,  the  mind  re- 
sumes equanimity,  and  the  strength  is  restored. 

I  may  likewise  allude  to  a  very  interesting  case,  in  which  I  had  re- 
course to  this  practice  with  great  temporary  reliefl 

Case  VII. — A  late  celebrated  artist  had  been,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  affected  with  hoarseness,  occasional  loss  of  voice  (at  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  he  could  not  speak,)  difficulty  of  breathing  on  change  of  weather, 
and  a  feeling  on  inspiration,  as  if  there  was  an  obstacle  preventing  the 
air  from  passing.  There  was  also  at  times  a  difficulty  of  deglutition. 
The  general  health  was  not  good;  and  he  had  suffered  much  from  a 
variety  of  morbid  affections.  The  throat  was  red  and  swollen,  the  epi- 
glottis thickened  and  rigid.  On  applying  the  caustic  solution,  which 
was  done  cautiously  at  first,  and  from  the  long-standing  of  the  disease, 
without  much  hope,  considerable  relief  was  obtained.  About  the  fourth 
application  the  sponge  was  passed  into  the  larynx.  Violent  spasm  en- 
sued, with  a  strong  feeling  of  suffocation.  This,  however,  soon  passed 
off,  and  was  followed  by  profuse  expectoration,  and  great  relief.  After 
this  the  patient  could  lie  down  and  breathe  without  difficulty.  The 
spasmodic  effect  was  so  violent  that  I  really  had  some  misgivings  about 
applying  the  caustic  a  second  time.  The  patient,  however,  a  man  of 
great  resolution,  had  none.  It  was  applied  again  and  again,  and,  though 
the  spasmodic  action  always  returned,  it  gradually  became  less,  the  voice 
improved,  and  considerable  ground  had  been  gained,  when  unfortunately, 
during  the  intensely  cold  weather  of  January,  the  patient  was  seized  with 
acute  sore  threat  and  bronchitis,  and  all  local  treatment  was  suspended. 
At  tim^  there  appeared  some  amendment.  When  I  saw  him  he  could 
only  speak  in  a  whisper.     The  larynx,  however,  was  not  much  affected, 
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except  on  one  oocacdon,  Vlien  there  was  so  much  difficulty  of  breathing 
that  I  contemplated  laryngotomy.  Next  morning,  however,  this  was 
gone,  and  the  inspiration  and  the  expiration  quite  free.  Mr.  Syme  saw 
him  along  with  me,  and  agreied'that  the  larynx  was  not  the  organ  af* 
fected  The  disease  was  evidently  bronchitis,  with  disease  of  the  lung; 
and  he  sunk  exhausted  from  that  cause  in  April. — Monthly  Journal  of 
Med.  Science,  July  1860,  p.  16. 


39. — On  an  Improved  Mode  of  Applying  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea.  By  Dr.  J.  Chew  1?homas,  Balti- 
more, United  Stat^ — Every  one  who  has  tried  must  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  either 
in  powder  or  'solution,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  ike  French 
physicians. 

If  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic  be  held  with  moderate  firmness  on  a 
small  grindstone  which  is  revolving  rapidly,  a  very  fine  dust  from  the 
salt  is  thrown  off  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  air.  By  holding 
the  open  mouth,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stone,  and  drawing  in  the 
breath,  any  desirable  amount  of  the  powder  may  be  inhaled.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  directing  more  than  four  or  five  inhalations  at  ft 
time.  A  very  simple  portable  machine  for  the  purpose,  conttuned  in  a 
box,  may  be  made  by  any  mechanic  of  tolerable  skill.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  stone  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  half  an  ineh 
thick,  on  the  same  shaft  with  a  small  pulley,  that  is  connected  by  an 
elastic  band  with  a  wheel,  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  pulley. 
The  caustic,  which  should  be  free  from  copper  or  nitrate  of  potass,  may 
be  held  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  by  the  hand,  or  a  spiral  spring 
adjusted  by  a  screw.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  effects  of  this 
method,  in  recent  catarrh,  obstinate  chronic  cough,  and  various 
affections  of  the  larynx;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  in  all  cases  where  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  indicated. — 
c  ncet,  July  13,  1850,  p.  63. 


40.— CASK  OF  LARYNGO-TRACHEITIS  TERMINATING 

FAVOURABLY  AFTER  TRACHEOTOMY. 

By  Dr.  James  D.  Gillespie. 

(Bead  before  the  Bdinbargh  Medico-Ohimrglcal  Society,  19th  June,  1850.) 

[In  this  case  Mrs.  Donald,  aged  30,  about  seven  months  pregnant  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  January,  1850,  after  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  ordinary  catarrh,  to  which  she  paid 
little  oifno  attention.] 

On  the  20th,  pain  in  the  larynx,  with  dyspnoea,  was  superadded. 
The  difficulty  in  breathing  gradually  became  more  intense,  but  as  the 
patient  had  been  occasionally  subject  to  asthmatic  paroxysms,  the  in- 
creasing danger  of  the  symptoms  was  disregarded.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  however,  her  husband  became  alanned,  and  applied  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Balfour  for  medical  advice. 

He  found  the  patient  propped  up  in  bed,  unable  to  occupy  the  recum- 
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beat  poetare,  and  suffering  from  repeated  paroxysms  of  severe  dyspasea. 
Mr.  Balfonr  ordered  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  larynx,  and  an  emetic 
to  be  immediately  administered.  The  leeches  were  not  obtained,  bni 
the  emetic  was  ta^en,  and  caused  violent  retching,  without,  however, 
any  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 

The  same  evening  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Balfonr  to  see  the  patient^ 
as  he  thought  it  probable  tracheotomy  would  be  necessary.  I  according* 
ly  saw  her  about  midnight,  when  the  following  was  her  condition: — The 
pulse  was  about  100  in  frequency,  weak,  but  jerking,  and  every  two  or 
three  minutes  a  paroxysm  of  intense  dyspnoea,  threatening  asphyxia,  oc- 
curred. On  examining  the  &uces,  the  uvula  and  soft  piJate  were  con- 
siderably injected  and  swollen,  and  by  pressing  down  the  tongue.  I  was 
enabled  for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  epiglottis,  projecting 
straight  up,  much  thickened  and  enlarged.  This  examination  caused 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing  and  dyspnoea. 

As  the  d3r8pnoea  was  occurring  in  well-marked  paroxysms,  differing  in 
intensity,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  antispasmodic  reme- 
dies, before  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  making  an  artificial 
opening  in  the  trachea;  so  a  combination  of  sulphuric  ether^  with  the 
muriate  of  morphia,  was  prescribed  to  be  taken  every  half  hour,  till  re- 
lief was  experienced.  Directions  were  given  to  summon  me  should  the 
patient  become  worse. 

Before  daylight  I  was  roused  by  an  urgent  message — **  That  Mrs. 
Donald  was  dying."  On  hastening  to  her  house,  I  found  her  sitting  up, 
tossing  about  in  bed,  gasping  for  breath,  the  pulse  almost  imperceptible, 
the  countenance  much  flushed,  the  eyes  protruded,  and  a  cold  profose 
perspiration  breaking  on  the  forehead.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour 
arrived,  and  we  at  once  decided  that  tracheotomy  was  the  patient's  only 
diance  of  safety  from  impending  asphyxia.  Owing  to  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  larynx,  and  the  strong  con- 
traction of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  which  rendered  the 
trachea  deex>er,  careful  dissection  proved  almost  impossible.  The  diffi- 
culty was  also  augmented  by  the  shortness  and  narrowness  of  the  patient's 
neck,  and  the  less  than  usual  rigidity  of  the  tracheal  rings.  During  the 
operation,  the  flushing  of  the  countenance  became  changed,  first  into 
purple,  then  a  bluish  lividity;  the  pidse  entirely  imperceptible;  the 
respirations  very  much  prolonged,  not  above  four  or  five  in  the  minute; 
so  it  was  imperative  to  open  the  trachea  without  delay.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  an  ox)ening  made  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  a 
middle  sized  tube.  Its  insertion  caused  violent  fits  of  forced  expiration; 
and  by  partly  closing  the  orifice,  a  considerable  quantity  of  venous  blood, 
which  had  entered  the  trachea,  was  expelled.  Still,  however^  the 
breathing  was  not  so  free  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  patient 
having  communicated  by  signs  the  desire  to  say  something,  wrote  upon 
a  slate,  that  she  felt  there  were  some  ''  pieces  of  skin"  to  come  away. 
The  friends  were  ordered  to  watch  the  patient  vigilantly,  and  clear 
out  the  tube  repeatedly  with  a  feather.  About  noon  a  most  violent 
paroxysm  of  coughing  occurred;  and  her  husband  at  last  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  tiie  inner  orifice  of  the  tube  a  large  piece  of  firm  mem- 
branous lymph,  having  a  semi-tubular  form.     Soon  afterwards  she  was 
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seen  by  me,  the  breathing  being  comporatiyely  easy;  but  the  patient 
repeated  her  assertion,  that  there  was  much  more  akin  to  come  away. 
Pjjls,  containing  two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  little  hyosdamus,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Jan.  31st. — A  large-sized  tube  has  been  substituted.  Several  smal- 
ler pieces  of  membrane  have  been  coughed  up  during  the  night  The 
patient  now  first  experiences  pain  in  the  chest;  and  examination  shows, 
over  the  whole  front,  the  existence  of  innumerable  bronchitic  rAles.  There 
is  much  difficulty  of  expectoration,  resulting  in  the  discharge  of  very  thin 
viscid  sputa,  which  speedily  concrete  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The 
puise  is  100,  excited,  but  having  little  strength  in  it.  Sixteen  leeches 
to  be  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  tiie  calomel  pills  continued, 
and  an  expectorant  mixture,  containing  ipecacuan  wine,  and  sweet 
sinrits  of  nitre,  occasionally  given. 

Evening, — The  leeches  have  been  applied,  and  the  bleeding  orifices 
encouraged  to  bleed  freely.  Pulse  120,  weak.  Breathing  considerably 
relieved,  but  large  gushes  of  a  thin  gummy  fluid  come  from  the  tube. 
A  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

Feb.  1st — Morning, — Easier  to-day;  the  blister  having  shifted  during 
the  night,  has  greatly  extended  the  amount  of  vesicated  surfiioe;  pulse 
90,  soft;  bronchitic  r&les  not  so  loud  or  numerous;  breathing  less 
hurried.  During  the  night  there  passed  through  the  tube  a  dense  piece 
of  membranous  lymph.  Another  portion  has  been  flapping  against  the 
end  of  the  tube,  but  is  not  detached. 

Afternoon. — Dr.  GKuham  Weir  saw  her  with  me,  and  during  our 
visit,  I  succeeded  in  detaching,  with  a  probe  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
hook,  a  piece  of  greyish  buff  coloured  membrane,  about  two  inches  long 
and  an  inch  broad,  not  possessing  a  perfect  tubular  character.  . 

Feb.  2nd — Morning. — Breathing  continues  easy.  No  more  mem- 
brane has  come  away,  and  there  are  now  no  symptoms  of  any  more 
being  present.  BAles  in  the  chest  more  dry,  and  as  if  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchial  tubes  were  clogged  with  more  consistent 
mucus. 

[From  February  7th  the  patient  progressed  favourably.  On  the  10th, 
she  coughed  up  from  the  throat  a  piece  of  membrane  an  inch  long.  On  the 
15th,  ^e  wound  in  her  trachea  was  quite  healed.  There  were  bronchial 
rMes  on  both  sides  of  her  chest — dry  on  the  right  side.  Some  swelling 
and  tenderness  was  felt  around  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  was  relieved 
by  sinapisms  and  leeches,  and  on  the  23rd  she  was  discharged  cured. 
Dr.  GiUespie  says:] 

I  have  deemed  this  case  worthy  of  record,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  pos- 
sess some  features  peculiar  to  itself,  which  I  can  scarcely  find  recognised 
in  any  systematic  work  on  diseases  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  cases  precisely  similar  detailed  in  any  of  tile  medical  jour- 
nals. All  the  cases  recorded  by  Louis  as  examples  of  croup  in  the  adult, 
may  be  distinguished  fr^m  what  we  are  now  considering  by  the  primary 
disease  commencing  in  tiie  fiEtuces  and  pharynx,  and  gradually  extending 
downwards  till  it  aflected  the  larynx  and  trachea, — ^in  fact,  closely  re- 
sembling, if  not  identical  with,  the  epidemic  disease  jknown  under  the 
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tenn  of  diphtheriie,  wkiek  has  been  bo  well  deeeribed  by  Bretonneaa. 
Moreover,  in  some  of  Louis's  cases,  the  laJTOgitis  was  a  aeoondary  affec- 
tion, ooeurring  during  the  progress,  or  after  the  termination,  of  a  debili- 
tating primary  disease. 

Dr.  Stokes  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  difference  between  ike  so-oalled 
primary  and  secondary  croup;  and  though  he  does  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  primary  affection  occurring  in  the  aduk,  in  his  work  on 
'  Diseases  of  the  Chest,'  he  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  example  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Gheyne,  who  had  most  advantageous  opportunities  for  observation, 
makes  the  following  remark: — *'  In  no  part  of  Britain,  I  imagine,  is 
croup  more  prevalent  than  in  Leith  and  its  immediate  vicinity;  yet,  in 
the  course  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  extensive  practice,  my  father  has  not 
seen  one  instance  of  croup  occurring  after  puberty,  while  he  has  attend- 
ed many  cases  between  the  tenth  and  ^ourteeniJi  year,  both  in  delicate 
and  robust  children  " 

There  is  only  one  case  which  I  can  find  in  tibe  journals  closely  resem- 
bling that  which  I  have  detailed  above.  It  is  narrated  in  the  volume  of 
the  '  Lancet*  for  1838,  and  is  entitled,  'A  case  of  Primary  Laryngo- 
Tracheitis.' 

The  patient  was  a  female,  in  the  eighth  month  of  pcegnancy;  the 
symptoms  of  impending  suffocation  were  imminent;  the  cMld  died  in 
utero;  but  tracheotomy  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the  woman  having 
been  reported  to  have  coughed  up  a  piece  of  &lse  membrane.  The  au- 
topsy showed  the  '^  the  epiglottis  erect,  hard,  and  wonderfally  thickened, 
representing  the  fourth  of  a  sphere,  instead  of  a  plane."  **  The  trachea 
was  lined  with  a  buff-coloured  membrane,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  rings  of 
the  trachea,  extending  to  the  bifurcation;  it  formed  a  p«:fect  cylinder, 
except  at  one  point  posteriorly,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  , 
where  there  was  a  longitudinal  deficiency.  The  cylinder  of  fidse  mem- 
brane was  firee  inferiorly;  it  was  attached  above."  "  The  folds  of  the 
membrane  forming  the  edges  of  the  glottis  w^e  hard  and  swollen;  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx  were  hardly  visible,  being  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  inflammatory  thickening  and  exudation." 

It  is  a  subject  for  consideration  in  this  instance,  whether  tracheotomy 
should  not  have  been  resorted  to,  as  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient's 
life.  When  we  reflect  on  the  obstructed  condition  of  the  glottis  in  acute 
lai-yngeal  affections,  we  must  at  once  see  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
utter  impossibility,  of  any  considerable  amount  of  membranous  exuda- 
tion being  expectorated  through  the  greatly  narrowed  or  closed  orifice; 
and  it  is  surely  better  to  give  the  patirat  a  chance  of  relief,  by  perform- 
ing tracheotomy,  than  to  leave  him  to  certain  and  immediate  suffocation. 
The  difliculty  of  ascertaining  whether  any  membrane  has  been  formed 
cannot  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  tracheotomy; 
for  if,  as  is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  we  are  authorised  to  open 
the  trachea,  in  the  uncomplicated  acute  laryngitis,  whenever  the  danger 
of  suffocation  becomes  imminent,  that  operation  is  surely  mca^  strongly 
indicated,  when  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  obstruction  of  a  fs^JBe 
membrane  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  superadded  to  the  constricted  state 
of  the  glottis. 
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These  remarks  will  DOt  apply  to  the  treatment  of  croup  in  children, 
for  many  drcumstanoes  tend  to  render  the  propriety  of  operation  in 
their  cases  mnch  more  doubtful.  The  lungs  are  so  frequently  seriously 
affected  in  the  infantile  disease,  and  the  bronchi  plugged  up  with  adven- 
titiouB  membrane,  that  careful  examination  of  all  the  features  in  each 
particular  case  must  be  made,  ere  we  can  resort  to  tracheotomy,  even  as 
a  forlorn  hope;  for  we  should  always  keep  in  view  the  fact,  of  the  truth 
of  which  every  practical  man  must  be  well  awiure,  that,  when  a  caae 
terminates  unfavourably,  after  surgical  interference,  the  fatal  event  is  cer- 
tain to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation;  and  thus  discredit  may  be  brought 
on  what,  when  employed  with  judgment,  might  prove  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion in  surgery. 

That  Mrs.  Donald's  case,  though  it  has  some  features  in  common, 
cannot  be  strictly  ranked  as  an  illustration  of  primary  croup,  is,  I 
imagine,  sufficiently  evident.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  an  exten- 
si^i  of  the  common  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  to  the  trachea, 
where,  owing  to  some  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  assumed 
the  form  of  lymphatic  exudation. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science, 
July,  1850,  p.  26. 

41.--0ASE  OF   CHRONIC  EMPYEMA  TREATED  SUCCESS- 
FULLY BY  PARACENTESIS. 
By  Dr.  A.  Peddie,  Physician  to  the  Minto  House  Hospital  and  Dispen- 
sary, Edinburgh,  &c. 

[In  this  ease  R.  Neilson,  aged  26,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the 
27th  Oct.,  1847,  recommended  by  Dr.  Alison  to  Prof.  Syme  for  the  ope- 
nUioiL  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the 
patient  he  had  laboured  under  pleurisy,  from  which  he  never  perfectly 
recovered.  His  symptoms  on  admission,  were  general  debility,  breathless- 
ness,  and  palpitation  on  the  slightest  exertion,  with  cough  on  attempting 
to  lie  on  the  right  side.  The  external  appearances,  with  the  various 
eTidenoes  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  left  no  doubt  that  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  was  filled  with  fluid,  and  on  the  right  there  was  con- 
siderate dulness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  anterior  surface;  but 
particularly  great  between  the  sternum  and  mamrma  downwards,  the 
heart  occupying  this  position.  The  respiration,  except  in  this  part,  being 
very  clear  and  puerile.  It  being  considered  that  paracentesis,  cautiously 
performed,  held  out  the  only  prospect  of  recovery,  Mr.  Syme,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  drew  off  21  ^  of  greenish  coloured  pus,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  60^,  of  a  similar  fluid  were  removed,  and  on  the  14th,  34  J, 
the  <^est  being  now  apparently  emptied.  The  instrument  employed  was  a 
trocar  about  the  eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  two  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  length.  The  parts  selected  for  puncture  were 
different  points  between  three  or  four  inches  external  to  the  nipple,  in 
the  sixth  intercostal  space.  No  general  treatment  was  pursued,  ex- 
cept restricted  diet,  and  an  occasional  purge,  with  the  compound  powder 
of  jalap.  A  large  blister,  however,  was  applied  on  the  side,  and  gr.  ij. 
of  the  iodide  of  potass  given  twice  a  day.  On  the  9th  of  April,  he  was 
again  tapped,  and  40 5  taken  away;   and  on  the  15th  265  were  again 
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remoTecL  The  situatioii  formerly  punctured  was  Made  ckoice  o(,  and 
after  each  operation  great  relief  was  obtained.  The  patient  now  appear* 
ed  at  different  times  to  ha^e  the  op^tition  of  paracentesis  performed. 
On  the  8th  of  July^  79^  of  pus  were  removed:  on  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
ber, 112^;  on  the  1st  of  Febroary,  1848,  72^  were  withdrawn;  and 
from  this  period  up  to  the  4th  of  January,  the  operation  was  performed 
four  different  times,  draining  off  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  571 ;  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1848,  37^;  on  the  27th  of  February,  1849,  67^, 
and  the  4th  of  January,  1850,  26 1.} 

Thus  he  was  operated  on  twdve  different  times,  and  in  all  621 1  of 
pas — equal  to  about  four  gallons — ^were  taken  from  him.  On  each  suc^ 
cessive  admission  there  was  a  manifest  improyement  of  his  general 
health  and  strength;  he  could  undergo  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
&tigue,  and  on  the  six  last  occasions  he  returned  home  on  the  day  iol' 
lowing  the  tapping,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  injury.  The 
changes,  too,  in  the  configuration  of  the  chest,  more  especially  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  infra-clavicular  fulness,  were  very  marked;  and  when 
last  seen,  the  intercostal  spaces  had  much  the  same  aspect  as  those  of 
the  opposite  side;  and  there  was  now  some  degree  of  movement  of  the 
side,  during  respiratory  efforts,  very  different  from  its  previously  para- 
lysed condition.  More  healthy  respiration,  also,  was  heard  anteriorly, 
as  low  as  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  also  along  the  back  near 
the  sptne.  The  heart  now  lay  close  to  the  sternum  on  the  right  side, 
and  its  inrpulse  and  sounds  were  perfectly  normal.  In  the  three  last 
taj^ings  I  found  that  considerable  force  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
trocar,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  pleura* 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  last  operation;  and,  although  the 
canula  of  the  trocar  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  it  seemed 
short  enough  for  the  depth  of  parts  to  penetrate.  I  may  remark,  also, 
that  the  fluid  drawn  off,  although  secreted  in  greatly  increased  quantity 
from  November,  1846,  to  September,  1847 — at  which  time  it  was  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  56^  per  month,  from  that  period  until  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  it  came  gradually  down  in  quantity,  until  it  had  arrived  at  a 
ratio  of  little  more  than  2^  per  month.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to 
remark,  that  while  the  fluid  was  sero-purulent  at  first,  and  afterwards 
became  pure  pus,  that  at  the  last  tapping  a  considerable  amount  of 
serum  separated  from  the  pus.  This  change,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
progressive  improvement  of  Neilson's  health  in  all  respects,  made  me 
feel  confident  that  a  cure  would  soon  be  complete;  and,  accordingly,  I 
am  glad  to  report  that,  in  a  statement  which  I  had  from  him  a  few  daya 
since,  he  says  that  he  considers  himself  quite  recovered  from  the  affec- 
tion; that  he  has  felt  bo  strong  and  well  since  he  was  last  under  treat- 
ment, that  he  recently  entered  into  the  bands  of  wedlock;  and  is  con- 
vinced that  no  feurther  operative  interference  will  be  necessary.  He  states. 
that  he  is  now  capable  for  any  ordinary  exertion,  can  lie  on  either  side 
without  oppression  of  breathing;  and  does  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
material  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  chest — unless  it  be  a  slight 
depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  tendency  to  stoop,  which,  however,  he 
states  was  the  case  before  the  inflammation  occurred.  Of  course,  when 
a  cure  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  complete,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  lun^ 
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of  which,  perhaps,  less  than  one- third  only  is  fitted  to  perform  any  part 
in  the  function  of  respiration;  that  there  is  an  enoraiously  thickened 
pleura,  with  strong  adhesions  connected  therewith;  and  that  there  is  a 
dislocation  of  the  heart  from  its  own  compartment  of  the  thorax,  to 
which  it  can  never  return.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  regard  Neilson's 
case  as  satisfectorily  cured,  seeing  that  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
circulation  are  now  carried  on  compatibly  with  existence;  that  the 
strength  is  re-established,  and  fully  adequate  for  the  duties  of  his  calling; 
and  that,  instead  of  feeling  life  as  a  burden,  he  is  now  in  a  condition, 
and  is  seeking,  to  enjoy  it.  , 

The  most  promising  feature  in  the  case  was  its  being  a  simple  pleural 
accumulation,  uncomplicated  with  other  thoracic  disease;  and  there  can 
be  no  question,  biit  that  had  an  operation  been  earlier  performed,  the 
affection  would  have  been  brought  sooner  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
Respecting  those  cases  of  hydrothorax,  inflammatory  or  mechanical, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  at  an  early  period,  be  treated  by  paracentesis, 
it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  give  an  opinion;  but  it  appears  plain 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  pus  is  detected  in  the  pleural  sac,  it 
ought  to  be  evacuated  in  this  way;  and  that  the  operation  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  breathing  begins  to  be  embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fresh  accumulation.     Should  there  be  a  decided  prominence 
or  protrusion  at  any  one  point  of  an  intercostal  space,  and  more  especially 
if  attended  with  pain  or  tenderness  aud  discoloration,  indicating  that  the 
matter  is  seeking  an  outlet  for  itself,  the  best  practice  is  to  allow  it  to 
point  well,  allowing  nature  to  perform  her  own  work,  unless  the  symp- 
toms of  dyspnoea,  &c.,  are  urgent,  when  an  artificial  opening  must  be 
immediately  made.    Even  in  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  draw  off  the  fluid  by  tapping  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  by  in- 
cision, as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  diseased  membrane  will 
bear  in  the  way  of  a  wound  inflicted  on  its  surface.     In  cases  compli- 
cated with  pneumothorax  the  case  is  different,  for  much  greater  freedom 
may  be  used;  although  it  is  perhaps  most  judicious  to  make  the  incision 
small  at  first,  and  dilate  more  freely  a  few  days  afterwards.     I  have  in 
this  manner  treated  successfully  several  interesting  cases  of  this  serious 
affection,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  lung  had  been  formed  by  an  empyema  bursting 
through  its  substance.     In  Neilson's  case  it  was  considered  proper  at 
first  to  withdraw  only  a  portion  of  the  fluid  at  a  time;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  whole  might,  with  safety,  be  evacuated  at  once;  and 
this  practice  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  in  any   future  caae,  with 
the  precautions  to  be  afterwards  noticed.     In  reflecting  on  the  history  of 
the  case,  the  impunity  with  which  the  various  operations — twelve  in  all 
— were  practised,  and  the  manifest  relief  derived  from  each,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  convictioh  of  the  unlikelihood,  or  rather  the  utter 
hopelessness,  of  expecting  that  a  cure  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  long-continued  use  of  blistering,  iodine,  and  mercury,  which  would 
have  been  trusted  to  by  some  practitioners.     The  main  objection  to  para- 
centesis thoracis  has  been  the  apprehension  of  air  finding  an  entrance  to 
the  pleural  sac,  and  thus  exciting  violent  inflammatory  action.     To  avoid 
this  supposed  danger  in  Neilson's  case,  all  due  precautions  were  taken 
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These  consisted,  as  I  hare  already  notioed,  in  the  employment  of  a  very 
small  sized  trocar  and  canula,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  any  large 
rush  of  air  inwards  could  take  place,  and  to  insure  more  certainly  the 
immediate  closure  of  the  wound;  in  prohibiting  conversation  during  the 
flow  of  the  fluid,  so  as  to  maintain  equal  and  easy  inspirations,  and  pre- 
vent any  suction  power  being  exerdsed  from  within;  in  the  change  of 
position  during  the  operation, — turning  the  body  over,  cask-like,  when 
the  stream  was  becoming  feeble;  and  in  withdrawing  the  canula  the 
instant  the  stream  became  interrupted.  I  agree  with  Drs.  Townsend 
and  Roe  in  thinking  that  this  source  of  danger  from  paracentesis, — ^the 
admission  of 'air  during  the  operation, — has  been  much  exaggerated, 
which  is  proved  by  abundance  of  surgical  experience,  both  in  operations 
with  the  trocar,  when  air  was  known  to  have  entered  freely,  and  with 
the  lancet  and  bistoury  in  cases  of  pneumothorax,  when  its  exclusion  was 
not  sought.  The  experiments  of  Nysten  and  Speiss  also  sufficiently 
prove  that  air  introduced  into  the  pleura  is  invariably  removed  by  ab- 
sorption in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Dr.  Roe,  however,  says,  ''  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  evacuate  more  fluid  than  can  be  replaced  by  the  ex* 
panding  lung,  air  must  fill  the  vacuum;  but  as  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
attended  with  either  danger  or  inconvenience,  I  think  it  better  to  eva- 
cuate the  whole  of  the  fluid  at  once  with  the  trocar."  Now,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum,*' 
he  keeps  out  of  view  altogether  the  extent  to  which  the  collapse  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  on  all  sides  by  atmospheric  pressure  will,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, assist  in  diminishing  any  space  which  the  partial  replace- 
ment of  its  contents,  besides  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung — 
small  though  it  may  be — and  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  cannot 
accomplish.  All  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur,  provided  paracentesis 
is  performed  with  the  precautions  already  recommended 

Some  surgeons  have  treated  cases  of  empyema  by  leaving  the  canula 
or  a  catheter  in  the  wound.  Dr.  Roe  objects  to  this  fatal  practice,  **  be- 
cause it  allows  a  continual  ingress  and  egress  of  air  "  to  the  pleural  sac, 
and  thereby  excites  inflammatory  action.  Now,  although  this  source  of 
danger  must  be  very  great  in  any  case,  uncomplicated  with  pneumotho- 
rax— or  in  which  nature  has  not  herself  prepared  for  a  fistulous  open- 
ing, the  main  danger  would  arise  from  the  direct  and  continued  irritation 
of  the  instrument  left  in  the  wound,  acting  as  a  foreign  body  by  pressure 
on  a  membrane  predisposed  to  diseased  action.  It  is  strange  that  this 
latter  explanation,  rather  than  the  former,  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Stroud, 
when  remarking  on  a  case  published  by  him,  in  which  a  fatal  result 
followed  the  use  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  after  paracentesis. 

It  is  from  the  infliction  of  a  similar  injury  that  bad  consequences 
generally  follow  the  old  method  of  performing  paracentesis.  It  consists 
in  making  an  incision  in  the  intercostal  space,  drawing  aside  the  skin, 
and  then  penetrating  the  pleura  with  a  common  hydrocele  trocar.  It  is 
a  clumsy  expedient,  possessing  an  appearance  of  scientific  ingenuity, 
with  the  view  of  valving  the  internal  part  of  the  opening,  and  obtaining 
a  better  closure  of  the  wound.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  wound  either  does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  or  soon 
breaks  open  again;   and  when  that  occurs  in  a  bad  subject,  or  where 
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there  was  no  preparatioii  made,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  for  a  fistu- 
lous opening,  mischief  is  almost  inevitable.  The  danger,  however,  is 
not  from  air  admitted  during  the  operation,  but  partly  from  its  admis- 
sion subsequently  and  constantly,  and  more  especially  from  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  pleura  by  the  operative  procedure  itself.  This  method 
contrasts  ill  with  the  simple  and  safe  practice  adopted  in  Neilson's  case, 
in  which,  although  twelve  times  tapped,  on  all  these  occasions  there  was 
an  immediate  closure  of  the  trifling  wound,  and  in  none  the  slightest 
approach  to  inflammatory  action. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  Neilson's  case  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
heart  was  displaced,  for  its  apex  was  found  to  beat  fully  an  inch  external 
and  inferior  to  the  right  nipple.  That  this  should  not  have  occasioned 
a  greater  change  in  its  action  and  sounds  is  unexpected,  although  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Lacnnec  and  others  in  cases  of 
less  extreme  dislocation. 

This  case  also  points  out  in  a  very  clear  light  the  sure  marks  which 
characterise  a  pleural  accumulation,  and  distinguish  it  from  other  dis- 
eased pectoral  states.  The  displacement  of  the  heart  alone,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  general  symptoms,  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  large  efliision  in  the  left  sac;  but  the  nature  of  the  case 
was  made  still  more  evident  by  the  general  enlargement  of  the  chest  on 
this  side  discoverable  by  the  eye;  the  fulness  of  the  infraclavicular  re- 
gion; the  disappearance  of  the  intercostal  spaces  generally;  and  their 
rounded,  although  not  prominent  aspect  at  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of 
the  chest.  Then  there  were  the  very  significant  signs  of  immobility  during 
respiration,  and  the  total  absence  of  vocal  vibration.  No  disease  could 
present  more  precise  indications  than  the  above;  and  although  the  re- 
maining physical  signs  furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation  were  the 
least  important,  as  they  always  are  in  this  aflection,  they  lent  their  evi- 
dence to  confirm  satisfactorily  the  diagnosis. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  Aug.  1860,  p.  138. 

42.— THE  STETHOMETER: 

AN  INSTRUMENT    FOR    FACILITATING  DIAGNOSIS,    BY   MEASURING   THE 
DIFFERENCE  IN   THE  MOBILITY   OF   OPPOSITE   SIDES  OF  THE   CHEST. 

By  Br.  R.  Quain. 

[In  many  cases,  the  modifications  produced  in  the  movements  of  the 
chest,  by  disease,  are  so  great  as  to  be  at  once  evident  to  the  eye,  or  to 
the  eye  assisted  by  the  hand;  but  in  the  more  numerous  cases,  the  eye 
and  hand  cannot  detect  these  alterations.  As  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  greater  or  less 
mobility  of  a  portion  of  one  or  other  sides  of  the  chest,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  mode  of  investigation  should  be  exact  for  observation,  and  defi- 
finite  for  description.  Although  for  a  long  time  Dr.  Quain  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  contriving  such  an  instrument,  yet  subsequent  observations  led 
him  to  believe  that  an  instrument,  simple,  portable,  and  economical, 
capable  of  ready  application,  and  of  affordinoc  very  valuable  information, 
might  be  constructed,  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Sibson,  and  differing  in 
principle  from  all  others.     Dr.  Quain  says:] 
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I  explained  my  reqniremeiitB  to  Mr.  Delolme,  clironoineter  maker, 
whose  ingenuity  has  supplied  many  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivances 
of  on  analogous  kind.  The  result  has  been  the  little  instrument  which 
I  am  now  going  to  describe,  and  which  has,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
hare  used  it,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  been  found  very  efficient  for  the 
intended  object;  vix.,  to  measure  the  comparative  mobility  of  opposite 
aides  of  the  chest.  It  is  susceptible  of  many  other  applications,  to  some 
of  which  I  shall  again  ref«r,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves 
to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

Description. — The  little  instrument  (see  fig.*)  consists  of  a  flat  case, 

not  unlike  a  watch-case:  on  its  upper  sur&ce 
is  a  graduated  dial  and  index,  which  stands  at 
a  maximum  number,  that  may  be  considered 
a  "  zero."  This  case  contains  a  very  simple 
movement,  by  means  of  which  the  index  can 
be  acted  on.  A  aXk.  cord,  which  may  be  of  a 
sufficient  length  to  surround  one-half,  or  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  chest,  passes 
through  an  aperture  in  one  side  of  the  case. 
This  cord  acts  on  the  index.  When  the  cord 
is  drawn  out,  or  extended  to  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  point  of  the 
index  will  once  traverse  the  circumference  of 
the  graduated  dial.  In  other  words,  when  the 
index  has  gone  once  round,  it  shows  that  the 
cord  has  been  extended  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
It  will  be  furthur  seen,  that  the  dial  is  gradu- 
ated, or  divided,  into  fifty  equal  parts.  Each 
of  these  parts  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  that  is,  to  the  1 -200th  of  an  inch.-f*  The 
index  is  further  capable  of  going  round  a  second  time,  on  an  additional 
quarter  inch  of  the  cord  being  drawn  out.  Hence,  two  revolutions  of 
the  index  are  equal  to  half  an  inch  of  movement — an  extent  of  motion 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  pedestal  and  circular  foot, 
shown  in  the  same  figure,  will  be  subsequently  referred  to. 

Mode  of  application. — It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the  instrument  be 
so  placed  that  extension  be  made  on  the  cord,  the  amount  of  the  extension 
will  be  shown  by  the  movement  of  the  index  on  the  dial.  For  example, 
if  the  instrument  is  laid  flat  on  the  spine,  and  held  in  its  place  by  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  cord  is  carried  round 
the  chest,  and  pressed  on  one  of  the  ribs,  or  the  sternum,  by  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  then,  when  the  individual  under  examination  expands 
the  chest  during  inspiration,  the  amount  of  expansion  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  cord,  and  thus  indicated  on  the  dial.  The  cord  may  then 
be  directed  around  the  oppomte  side  of  the  chest,  and  thus  will  be  at 


*  The  instrament  is  redaoed  in  this  sketch  to  half  rise. 

t  lo  making  and  recording  observations  with  thiB  inscrumeut,  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  a  fact  thus:  right  apex.  30;  left,  15.  It  will  i>e  understood  that  the 
motion  is  as  15  to  30,  without  reference  to  these  figures  being  eighths,  fiftielLs,  or 
two  hundredths. 
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o&oe  seen  any  difference  which  exists  in  the  relstiye  mobility  of  the  two 
at  the  point  under  examination. 

It  will^  of  course,  be  absolutely  necessary  in  every  examination,  such 
as  this,  that  corresponding  parts  of  the  chest  be  compared.  For  all 
useful  purposes  it  may  be  said,  that  the  movements  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  chest,  in  health,  are  identical — ^the  difference  which  exists  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  at  the  left  side,  is  too  immaterial  to  interfere 
with  practical  conclusions.  The  instrument  may  be  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  chest  in  the  mode  here  described. 

[Dr.  Quain  here  introduces  a  wood-cut  representing  the  position  of  the 
instrument  when  applied  on  the  sternum,  and  also  when  applied  beneath 
one  of  the  clavicles.     He  remarks:] 

The  latter  position  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  deposition  of  tubercle  towards  the  summit  of  the  lung. 
I  find  that  on  applying  the  instrument  here  the  cord  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  directed  towards  the  arm  more  conveniently  than  in  any  other 
direction,  and  pressed  against  a  point  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  The  cord  may  also  be  directed  downwards,  or  outwards,  and 
upwards,  or  inwards,  and  retained  on  any  fixed  point.  Nor,  as  is  evi- 
dent, need  this  point  be  a  part  of  the  body.  It  may  be  on  a  bed,  or  on 
a  diair,  &c ,  always  providing  that  the  direction  of  the  cord  be  such  as 
to  receive  the  impression  of  the  movement  of  the  part  of  the  body  under 
examination,  and  that  its  position  be  symmetrical  at  both  sides. 

It  may  be  used  with  the  pedestal,  which  can  be  fixed  in  the  side  of  the 
case  with  the  foot  attached  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  instrumenl 
thus  used  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  modifications  of  the  movements 
over  a  limited  or  circumscribed  spot.  On  this  spot  the  foot  is  placed 
and  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  cord  directed  towards  this 
point  is  held  between  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  These  fingers,  being 
thus  made  the  fixed  point,  must  be  kept  steady  and  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  part  under  examination.  The  spring  in  the  instrument  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  gentle  tension  made  by  the  fingers,  and  the  instrument 
itself  being  pushed  forward  or  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  part  during 
inspiration,  the  movement  of  the  index,  as  when  the  case  is  applied  on 
the  flat  surface,  becomes  the  measure  of  this  elevation. 

Such  being  the  mode  of  using  the  instrument,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  precautions  which  are  required  in  securing  accu- 
racy in  the  result.  1st,  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  corresponding 
portions  of  the  chest  be  examined,  and  that  the  mode  of  appl3ring  the  in- 
strument, and  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied  at  each  side,  be  identical. 
2nd,  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  breathes  in  the  same  manner 
whilst  opposite  sides  are  being  examined.  8rd,  It  should  be  seen  that 
the  cord,  when  the  observation  is  commenced,  is  held  sufficiently  tense 
to  act  on  the  index. 

All  this  requires  attention  and  some  little  effort;  for,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  there  is  little  that  is  of  any  value  which  can  be  obtained  with- 
out some  labour.  Though  to  some  few  patients  these  carefully  conduc* 
ted  examinations  may  be  irksome,  yet  to  the  vast  majority  they  are  fiu* 
otherwise.  In  the  latter,  they  beget  confidence  in  the  medical  atten- 
dant, and  frequently  at  once  inspire  a  feeling  which  renders  all  future 
intercourse  not  less  pleasing  than  it  is  conducive  to  successful  treatment. 
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Uses  of  the  Inttrument,  The  ezp«nriTe  moTements  of  the  chest  du- 
ring inspiratioii  may  be  said  to  be  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the 
limgB  for  air.  So  they  are;  and  by  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  one. 
we  might  estimate  tolerably  correctly  the  other,  and  thus  be  able  to 
oompare  the  relative  breathing  powers  of  diiferent  individuals.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  tiiis  comparison  by  external  measurement; 
for  the  movements  of  analogous  or  corresponding  parts  of  the  chest,  even 
in  those  with  unimpaired  respiratory  pow^^,  are  remarkably  different 
in  different  individuals.  For  not  only  are  such  movements  modified  by 
age,  sex,  and  occupation,  but  they  are  influenced  by  peculiarities  beyond 
the  influences  apparently  of  any  fixed  or  recognized  rule.  I  therefore 
do  not  prox)ose  to  use  this  instrument  in  testing  whether  A  has  a  bett^ 
breathing  power  than  B.  The  spirometer  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  a  &r 
more  correct  means  of  estimating  this  quality.  I  propose  my  instra- 
ment  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  any  want  of  symmetry,  independently 
of  malformation,  and  therefore  indicative  of  disease,  in  the  move- 
ments  of  the  corresponding  parts    of   the  same  chest. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  here  the  various  conditions  under 
which  this  want  of  symmetry  may  occur.  Obstruction,  for  example^  of 
a  bronchus  by  a  foreign  body  in,  or  by  a  tumour  pressing  on  it,  will 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  side  of  the  chest  containing  the  lung 
to  which  such  bronchus  is  distributed.  Disease  of  the  substance  of  the 
lung,  tuberculous,  malignant,  or  inflammatory,  and  emphysema  affecting 
the  air-cells,  also  prevent  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs  or  parts  of 
them  aflfected.  Diseases  of  the  pleura,  viz.,  acute  or  chronic  pleurisy; 
bands  binding  down  the  lung;  pleuritic  efiusions  or  tumours  in  the 
pleura,  have  a  like  effect.  Pleurodynia,  and  diseases  of  the  external 
walls  of  the  chest,  may,  of  course,  interfere  with  their  firee  movements. 
However  trifling  the  degree  of  limitation  of  motion,  which  may-  be 
produced  by  any  of  these  diseases,  or  by  many  others  not  here  enumer* 
ated,  I  believe  this  instrument,  if  properly  used,  will  inevitably  indicate 
it.  When  such  limitation  is  thus  observed,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  study  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  to  the  other  means  of  physical 
diagnosis,  to  discover  on  what  the  irr^ularity  depends.  Thus,  then, 
attention  may  be,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  by  the  use  of  the 
instrument  to  the  seat  of  disease;  or,  when  disease  has  been  suspected 
or  discovered  by  other  means,  mensuration  will  be  useful  in  confirming 
the  diagnosis,  and  expressing  the  extent  of  the  local  lesion.  In  both 
these  senses,  I  have  found  the  instrument  an  exceedingly  valuable  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  early  stages  of  phthisis.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
remarkable  how  early,  and  to  what  an  extent,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  modified  by  tubercular  deposit.  I  hope,  however,  on  some 
future  occasion  to  return  at  some  length  to  this  and  some  allied  subjects 
connected  with  the  disease.  It  will,  of  course,  be  evident  that  if  both 
sides  of  the  chest  are  equally  diseased,  we  lose  the  means  of  comparing 
them;  but  such  an  event  is  one  of  very  rare  occurrence-  The  instru- 
ment can  also  be  used  in  investigating  the  movements  of  diaphragmatic 
or  abdominal  respiration,  and  in  taking  notice  of  any  irregularity 
which  may  be  produced  in  it  by  disease  of  any  of  the  organs  placed 
beneath  the  diaphragm. — London  Journal  of  Med,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  924. 
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43.~ON  ASCITES. 
By  Br.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[In  a  clinical  lecture  on  cases  of  ascites,  at  King's  College  Hospital, 
Dr.  Todd  points  out  that  peritoneal  dropsy,  or  ascites,  **  lias  its  origin 
in  the  portal  circulation,  although  not  always  in  the  same  parts  of  that 
circulation,"  It  may  also  be  associated  with  other  forms  of  dropsy,  as 
when  the  heart  acts  imperfectly;  or  when  the  kidney  is  diseased;  or 
when,  from  the  effusion,  pressure  is  made  on  the  ascending  cava,  thius 
impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  lower  extremities.] 

Of  the  causes  of  ascites,  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  disease  of  G^lisscm's 
capsule,  or  of  the  liver  itself.  2ndly.  Disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  not 
an  unfirequent  cause,  dther  of  chronic  peritonitis,  or  tubercular  or  can- 
cerous disease  of  the  peritoneum;  but  these  seldom  cause  extreme  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  unless  the  morbid  mass  presses  very  much  on 
the  portal  vein  or  some  of  its  principal  tributaries.  3rdly.  Tubercular 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  when  the  disease  oanses  such  enlarge- 
ment of  them  as  to  form  a  tumour,  which  compresses  the  mesenteric 
▼eins.  4th.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  too,  is  apt  to  produce  ascitesy 
but  seldom,  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  spleen  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  changes  in  its  circulation:  and  likewise  be- 
cause its  position  does  not  enable  it  when  enlarged  to  exercise  great 
pressure  on  the  other  tributary  veins  of  the  porta.  5th.  I  have  seen, 
ako,  a  case  in  which  enlarged  kidney  gave  rise  to  ascites.  6th.  Acute 
peritonitis  will  produce  ascites;  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
previously  mentioned,  and  Mis  more  under  the  category  of  acute  dropsy. 
The  peritonitis  gives  rise  to  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ca- 
pillaries beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  the  dropsy  takes  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  congestion  or  sub-inflammatory  condition. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  conditions  which  may 
possibly  be  mistsJLen,  and,  indeed,  have  been  mistaken,  for  ascites,  the 
necessity  of  g^tarding  against  which  fallacy  renders  the  diagncms  rather 
more  complicated. 

Sometimes  we  find  in  ovarian  dropsy  that  there  is  a  clear  tympanitic 
sound  over  the  tumour;  this  may  be  caused  by  the  development  of  gas  in 
the  cyst,  either  through  a  process  of  decomposition  of  its  fluid  contents, 
or  by  a  kind  of  secretion,  as  when  the  bowels  generate  gas,  but  more 
commonly,  I  think,  when  a  communication  is  formed  between  the  tu- 
mour and  the  bowel,  and  the  flatus  from  the  latter  gets  into  the  ovarian 
cyst.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  an  inter^ting  example  of  this  in  the 
hospital.  A  woman  having  all  the  signs  of  ovarian  dropsy  Hiras  tapped 
three  or  four  times;  there  was  dulness  all  over  the  tumour,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  case;  when  suddenly  the  tumour  became 
perfectly  tympanitic,  and,  on  opening  the  l)ody  after  death,  a  communi- 
aotion  was  found  between  the  ovarian  cyst  and  the  intestine,  through 
which  the  flatus  had  escaped  into  it,  and  g^ven  rise  to  conditions  which 
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made  the  case  exactly  resemble  ascites.  If  the  entrance  of  flatus  had 
occurred  earlier  in  the  case,  the  diagnosis  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult. 

Ascites,  with  very  tympanitic  bowels,  would  present  exactly  similar 
signs  to  those  present  in  ^lis  case. 

There  is  another  source  of  fiillacy  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  was 
one  into  which  John  Hunter  felL  Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  that 
that  great  surgeon  and  physiologist  once  tapped  a  distended  bladder, 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  distended  peritoneum.  We  know  that  pa- 
tients are  very  apt  to  allow  their  urine  to  accumulate,  especially  when 
they  are  unable  either  to  feel  acutely,  or  to  communicate  their  wants,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  feyer.  The  only  symptom  of  the  commencement  of 
this  distension  may  be  that  the  patient  passes  a  restless  night:  ^e  med- 
ical attendant,  perhaps,  does  not  look  for  the  real  cause,  and  by  and  by 
the  bladder  becomes  so  distended  as  to  fill  the  whole  abdomen.  Now 
you  can  easily  understand  how  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
such  a  state  from  ascites.  Ton  should  always  ascertain  how  the  urine 
is  passed;  and  if  this  is  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt,  you  shonld  pass  the 
catheter. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  occurs  to  me  as  possibly  mistakeable 
for  ascites,  and  that  is  an  enormously  distended  stomach.  To  what  an 
extent  this  distension  may  take  place  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
not  long  ago,  in  a  woman  who  died  of  chronic  gastric  disease.  The  sto- 
mach was  so  much  enhurged,  that  it  filled  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  all  the  other  hollow  viscera  being  compressed  behind  and  below 
it.  Such  a  stomach,  filled  with  fluid,  may  produce  fluctuations  very 
analogous  to  those  of  ascites.  The  way  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
IB  to  produce  vomiting,  and  cause  the  ejection  of  all  thecont^ts  of  the 
stomach:  if,  then,  the  undulating  fluid  wfts  in  the  stomach,  the  fluctua- 
tion will  immediately  disappear.  I  had  an  interesting  case  of  this  a 
little  time  ago  in  my  private  practice;  and  I  ascertained  the  nature  of 
the  fluctuation  by  visiting  my  patient  the  next  morning  before  he  had 
taken  anything,  when  the  fluctuation  had  entirely  vanished. 

IVecUment — You  may  gather  from  the  details  already  given  in  the 
history  of  the  cases,  much  respecting  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 
If  you  can  clearly  make  out  that  the  ascites  depends  on  disease  of  the 
liver  and  of  its  capsule,  and  if  the  liver  be  not  permanently  contracted, 
then  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  reduction  of  the  chronic 
inflammation  which  affects  the  capsule.  With  this  view  the  use  of 
m&rowcj  should  be  resorted  to,  and  in  many  instances  it  will  prove 
highly  useful,  and  a  free  discharge  of  water  by  the  kidneys  will  often 
take  place  simultaneously  with  the  production  of  ptyalism. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  desirable  to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by 
other  means  besides.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  detailed  to  you,  we 
used  as  diuretics,  with  variable  d^rees  of  success,  broom,  taraxacum, 
cantharides,  nitre,  bitartrate  of  potass,  lemon-juice,  digitalis,  squills; 
and  these  are  among  the  best  of  a  very  uncertain  class  of  remedies. 

J  also  recommend  your  attention  to  the  part  of  the  treatment  I  have 
niade  use  of  with  great  advantage,  viz.,  pressure  on  the  abdomen  by 
means  of  bandages  and  strapping.  Two  of  the  cases  derived  great  benefit 
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£rom  it,  especially  the  man;  he  expressed  himself  (and  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  are  in  such  a  case  very  yaluable)  as  much  relieved. 

A  question  often  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  tapping  in  ascites.  The 
opinion  that  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  operation  of  tapping  should  be 
postponed  as  long  as  possible;  but  that  that  should  not  be  until  the 
distension  is  extreme.  When  the  distension  is  allowed  to  become 
excessive,  the  danger  from  tapping  is  greatly  increased;  therefore,  if 
you  have  tried  all  reasonable  measures  and  they  have  failed,  do  not  wait 
for  extreme  distension,  but  tap  at  once.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  operation  is  the  supervention  of  peritonitis,  and  the  sinking  of 
the  patient.  Now  the  danger  of  peritonitis  may  be  very  much  guarded 
against,  by  keeping  your  patient  for  some  time  previous  to,  and  during 
the  operation,  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

Still,  tapping  can  be  regarded  generally  only  as  a  palliative  measure, 
and  affords  very  little  hope  of  ultimate  cure:  nevertheless,  it  is  not, 
however,  perfectly  hopeless,  for  I  can  tell  you  of  two  cases  of  recovery 
in  my  own  experience.  One  of  the  cases  you  may  have  often  seen;  the 
woman  frequently  comes  to  the  hospital  for  other  complaints.  She  was 
tapped  twice,  and  I  followed  the  practice  I  have  recommended  to  you; 
but  with  no  success.  I  then  tapped  her  a  third  time,  after  which  she 
quickly  recovered,  and  has  remained  well  now  for  five  years.  The 
other  case  was  a  man  who  was  tapped  for  ascites  apparently  dependent 
on  hepatic  disease;  he  got  quite  well,  and  several  years  afterwards  came 
into  the  hospital  for  another  disease. 

Both  of  these  cases  exhibited,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  a  sign  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  as  not  unfrequently  present  in  peritoneal 
dropsy — ^namely,  a  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of  the  epigastric  veins. 
This  venous  enlargement  is  probably  compensatory,  and  serves  to  open 
up  a  new  and  enlarged  channel  for  the  blood  which  cannot  be  returned 
through  the  hepatic  circulation.  Hence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  great 
enlargement  of  these  veins  as  a  favourable  sign;  and  1  should  be  more 
inclined  to  tap  where  that  enlargement  exists  than  where  the  veins 
remained  small. 

Tapping  may  be  performed  with  more  hope  of  success  when  the  liver 
is  enlarged  than  when  it  is  contracted;  and  it  affords  least  prospect  of 
benefit  when  the  obstructing  cause  to  the  venous  circulation  is  extrinsic 
to  the  liver,  as  when  it  consists  of  a  tumour,  or  of  chronic  peritoneal 
disease.  Upon  the  whole  I  come  to  this  conclusion — that  tapping, 
though  a  remedy  not  lightly  to  be  adopted,  is  not  one  lightly  to  be 
rejected;  and  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  net  result  in  an 
ultimate  cure,  yet  it  is  not  perfectly  hopeless. — Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  1 1 , 
1850,  p.  640. 


44. — On  the  Treatment  of  Ascites  by  Diuretics  applied  Externally. — 
By  Br.  Robest  Christison,  V.P.R.S.E,  &c. — [Having  read  a  paper 
in  a  French  periodical,  where  digitalis  and  squill  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  liniment,  had  been  successful  in  removing  the  fluid  in  ascites,  after 
all  other  means  had  failed,  and  having  under  his  care  a  boy  who  had 
simple  but  gradually  increasing  ascites, — but  in  which  the  usual  means 
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adopted  failed  in  affording  relief — Dr.  ChristiBon  resolved  to  try  the 
French  method  of  treatment.     He  says:] 

When  he  came  under  my  care,  purgatives  and  diuretics  internally 
were  again  tried,  and  especially  digitalis  and  squill,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.  On  the  contrary,  the  enlargement  and  taision  of 
the  belly  became  gradually  very  great,  so  that  the  boy  was  confined  in 
a  great  measurcto  bed.  The  French  suggestion  came  therefore  most 
opportunely.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  tincture 
of  squill,  and  tincture  of  soap,  was  rubbed  freely  and  dil^ently  into  the 
skin  of  the  belly  morning  and  evening.  At  an  early  paiod, — so  early, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  day, — the  urine  began 
for  the  first  time  to  increase;  by  and  by  a  copious  flow  was  established; 
the  ascites  quickly  subsided,  and  in  about  fourteen  days  entirely  disap- 
peared; the  boy  at  the  same  time  gained  flesh  and  strength  under  the 
use  of  simple  bitters  and  chalybeates,  and  ere  long  his  health  was  com- 
pletely restored.  When  I  last  saw  him,  four  or  five  years  afterwards, 
he  continued  well  and  strong. 

The  same  treatment  was  tried  afterwards  in  several  cases  more  or  less 
similar  to  this,  but  for  a  time  with  invariable  disappointment.  In  all, 
however,  the  more  ordinary  measures  had  previously  been  exhausted  to 
no  purpose;  and  in  most  of  them  decided  organic  disease  of  some  abdom- 
inal organ  was  ascertained  to  be  the  cause  of  the  effusion.  At  length 
the  following  remarkable  case  revived  the  hopes  excited  by  the  first  ex- 
periment. A  boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  afiected  with  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  ascites  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  Br.  James 
Duncan,  his  medical  attendant,  had  employed  all  the  most  serviceable 
remedies,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  Mercury,  iodine,  purgatives,  diu- 
retics, both  vegetable  and  mineral,  had  been  faithfully  given,  occasion- 
ally with  partial  effect,  but  not  with  any  satisfactory  amendment.  At 
length  the  ascitical  distension  became  enormous,  the  integuments  acqui- 
red a  glistening  translucent  appearance,  the  respiration  was  impeded, 
and  the  tightness  of  the  skin  prevented  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dis^- 
ease  of  the  liver  from  being  ascertained.  But  there  was  no  oedema,  even 
in  the  limbs.  In  this  state  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Before  resort- 
ing to  the  temporary  expedient  of  tapiung,  it  was  proposed  to  make  trial 
of  the  diuretic  liniment;  but  the  integuments  were  so  irritable,  that  the 
method  by  friction  could  not  be  persevered  with.  Dr.  Duncan,  however, 
proposed  to  substitute  a  strong  infusion  of  digitalis,  four  times  the  phar- 
maceutic strength,  and  to  apply  it  continuously  by  linen  cloths  covered 
with  oil-silk  to  impede  evaporation.  In  a  few  days  diuresis  set  in,  and 
a  profuse  flow  of  urine  quickly  removed  the  whole  dropsical  effusion. 
The  liver  was  soon  felt  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  lobulated,  and  rugose; 
which  disease,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  proved  fatal  a  few  months  after- 
wards.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ascites  never  returned. 

I  have  often  used  the  same  method  since,  both  in  simple  ascites,  and 
likewise  where  that  affection  formed  a  prominent  part  of  a  more  general 
dropsy.  The  issue  has  of  course  been  variable,  and  more  frequently  un- 
favourable than  successful.  But  on  the  whole  the  results  of  my  own 
observation,  and  the  experience  of  others  in  Edinburgh,  who  have  also 
tried  the  practice,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  digitalis  not  unfrequently 
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succeeds  in  this  way,  when  not  only  it,  but  likewise  all  other  dinretics, 
taken  intemaUy,  as  well  as  the  pnigatiye  method  of  cure,  prove  of  no 
avail.  It  has  likewise  been  tried  with  success  in  a  few  cases  of  obstinate 
exoeasiTe  oedema  of  the  limbs,  in  connexion  with  general  anasarca  and 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  after  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  and  diu> 
retics  internally,  had  failed  to  give  relief. 

The  late  invention  of  the  texture  called  Spongio-piline  has  facilitate<l 
the  application  of  this  treatment.  A  large  sheet  of  spoagio-piline  soaked 
moderately  with  a  strong  infusion  of  digitalis,  made  with  one  ounce  of 
powdered  leaves  to  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  abdomen,  or  to  each  limb,  and  worn  constantly  without 
any  material  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  I  lately  met  with  a  case  of 
Bright's  disease,  in  the  University  wards  of  the  B>oyal  Infirmary,  in 
which  considerable  gaieral  anasarca,  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
limbs,  and  concurring,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  a  natural  diuresis, 
was  for  a  time  reduc^  almost  entirely  by  the  soaked  spongio-piline  ap- 
plied to  both  legs,  although  every  other  customary  remedy  had  been 
administered  nnsuccessfally.  In  another  case,  that  of  a  dissipated 
middle-aged  woman,  who  presented  aU  the  characters  of  the  variety  of 
Bright*s  disease  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  diuretics  given  internally  removed  almost  entirely  the  gene- 
ral anasarca,  after  diaphoretics  had  completely  failed;  the  patient  there- 
upon was  speedily  relieved  also  of  an  obstinate  chronic  bronchitis,  liability 
to  vomiting,  and  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  But  the  ascitical  e£Fusion, 
which  had  been  predominant  from  the  first,  was  not  reduced  at  the  same 
time.  On  tiie  contrary  it  went  on  increasing  till  the  int^uments  be- 
came tense.  The  foxglove  infusion  was  then  applied  by  means  of  the 
spongio-piline,  with  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  flow  of  urine  in  a  few 
clays;  and  then  the  ascites  decreased,  at  first  quickly,  afterwards  more 
slowly,  till  at  length  all  dropsical  effusion  had  disappeared,  so  that  the 
woman,  after  seven  months  of  treatment,  left  the  hospital  in  a  £Edr  state 
of  health  to  outward  appearance,  and  with  the  urine  much  less  albumi- 
nous, and  much  less  loaded  with  the  debris  of  tube-casts  and  epithelial 
cells. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  description  of  cases  in  which  this  treat- 
ment is  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  but  without  any  satisfactory 
result.  The  pathology  of  ascites  indeed  is  still  not  sufiicientiy  under- 
stood to  allow  of  an  accurate  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  remedies. 
Simple  ascites,  or  that  along  with  oedema  of  the  legs  and  lower  half  only 
of  the  trunk,  is  known  to  be  a  symptom,  or  rather  a  sequela,  of  various 
organic  d^eases,  such  as  existing  or  previous  chronic  peritonitis,  cirrhosis 
and  other  organic  derangements  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
diseased  pancreas,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  malignant  disease  of  the 
abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  near  the  great  abdominal  vessels,  or  of  any 
other  organ  or  texture  so  situated  that  the  tumour  thus  arisini^  exerts 
pressure  on  the  great  veins.  But  the  ph3rsician  cannot  always  distin- 
guish during  life,  among  all  these  causes,  what  is  the  real  source  of  the 
dropsical  efi^sion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  at  least  of  these  or- 
ganic diseases  are  known  to  occur  not  unfrequently  without  being 
attended  with  Ascites  at  all     In  these  c^cumstances  it  is  not  surprising, 
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that  a  difficulty  is  enoountered  in  aacertaining  the  description  of  cases  in 
which  the  ascites  is  most  likely  to  yield  to  a  particular  mode  of 
treatment. 

An  analogous  method,  by  means  of  a  poultice  made  with  the  il/ar- 
chantia  hemispherica,  (»:  common  liyerwort,  was  recommended  in  1833 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Shortt  of  this  city,  for  the  treatment  of  drones 
in  general.  I  have  not  found  this  remedy  so  generally  ser\rioeable  as 
Dr,  Shortt  seems  to  have  expected,  and  his  method  of  applying  it  is  iik- 
some  to  the  patient. — Monthly  Journal  of  Mfd.  Science,  October,  1850, 
p.  310. 


45.— CASES  TREATED  BY  KOUSSO  IN   KING'S  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL. 
By  Dr.  Budd.     (Reported  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  R.  Jordan.) 

[Dr.  Budd  states  that  the  Eousso  otherwise  called  Brayera  Anthelmin- 
tica,  from  Dr.  Brayer,  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  size  of  the  oak,  classed 
amongst  the  Rosacece.  The  flowers,  which  are  medicinal,  are  used  by 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  as  a  remedy  for  tape- worm.  Eousso  is  a 
brownish  powder,  (as  we  see  it),  very  like  jalap,  and  smelling  like 
scammony,  with  a  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  The 
price  is  enormous,  35s.  being  charged  at  present  for  a  dose  of  4^ 
drachms.     Dr.  Budd  says:] 

Nine  doses  of  the  medicine  have  been  given  by  us,  and  not  one  of 
these  has  failed  to  kill  and  expel  the  worm. 

The  medicine  has  been  given  in  the  morning,  before  breakfut,  which 
is  the  best  time  for  administering  all  remedies  for  tape-worm,  as  the 
small  intestine  which  the  worm  inhabits  is  then  more  empty  than  at 
other  times;  the  worm,  consequently,  less  likely  to  be  sheathed,  and 
protected  from  the  action  of  tJie  drug,  by  the  other  contents  of  the 
bowel 

The  powder  has  been  infused  for  ten  minutes  in  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  The  infusion  has  then  been  stirred,  and  the  whole 
drunk. 

One  of  the  patients,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todd,  a  woman  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  vomited  about  half  of  the  dose;  but  what  remained  in  the 
stomach  destroyed  the  worm.  Two  of  the  other  patients  had  a  slight 
feeling  of  nausea  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  taking 
the  medicine.  Another  was  several  times  purged  by  it;  another,  the 
woman  to  whom  we  first  gave  it,  had  headache  after  taking  it,  and  as- 
cribed to  it  a  diuretic  effect.  The  rest  felt  no  uneasy  sensation  whatever 
from  the  medicine. 

In  the  cases  that  fell  under  my  own  care,  I  ordered  the  patients  to 
live  sparingly,  and  to  take  a  seidlitz  powder,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  the 
day  before  taking  the  kousso,  for  the  sake  of  emptying  the  bowek,  and 
so  leaving  the  worm  more  exposed.  This  is  a  precaution  which  it  is  well 
to  take  before  administering  any  of  the  remedies  for  tape-worm.  They 
all  act  directly  on  the  worm,  and  to  take  effect  must,  of  course,  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it. 

I  also  ordered  the  patients  to  take  a  seidlitz  powder,  or  a  dose  of 
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castor  oil,  after  the  kousso,  to  carry  the  medicine  down  to  the  worm  and 
to  expel  the  dead  or  enfeebled  worm  from  the  bowels.  This  expedient, 
also,  is  equally  applicable  to  other  remedies  for  tape- worm,  and  especi- 
ally to  turpentine,  which,  if  it  remains  long  in  the  stomach,  or  passes 
slowly  through  the  bowels,  gets  absorbed,  and  irritates  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  producing  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  and  may  not  reach  the 
worm  in  quantity  sufficient  to  kill  it. 

Tape-worms  are  very  tenacious  of  life.     They  are  seldom  voided  en 
tire  without  the  aid  of  medicines  that  act  especially  upon  them.     Single 
joints  often  come  away,  and  pieces  two  or  three  feet  long  are  now  and 
then  voided,  but  it  very  seldom  happens,  unless  after  medicine,  that  a 
portion  comprising  the  head  is  thus  passed.     This  portion  remains  and 
grows  again,  so  that  a  person  is  often  plagued  with  the  parasite  for  years. 
One  of  our  patients,  Sarah  Wheeler,  had  been  so  plagued  for  sixteen 
years,  during  which  she  told  us  that  she  had  seldom  gone  a  week  with-  ' 
out  passing  joints  of  the  worm.     She  had  taken  turpentine,  and  the 
bark  of  the  pomegranate  root,  a-nd  some  years  ago,  when  she  was  at 
Fort  Beaufort,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  took  the  root  of  a  plant 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  tape- worm,  which  she  says  is  called 
there  "Cacay."     She  describes  this  root  as  being  round,  and  when 
scraped,  white,  like  a  turnip,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.     This  medicine 
had  very  little  effect.     The  turpentine  and  the  promegranate  brought 
away  lung  pieces  of  the  worm,  but  the  head  and  the  portion  near  it 
remained,  and  the  worm  grew  again.     The  worm  was  expelled  after  the 
kousso  in  different  portions,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  April,  and  she 
has  since  had  none  of  the  symptoms,  which  she  attributed  to  it.     She 
is  still  (May  Slst)  in  the  hospital,  for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  which 
she  has  long  had,  but  she  feels  convinced  that  the  worm  is  entirely 
destroyed. 

Another  case,  that  shows  more  strikingly  still  the  tenacity  of  life  of 
the  tape- worm,  is  that  of  Samuel  Payne.  He  first  passed  joints  of  the 
worm  seven  years  ago.  In  September  last,  he  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  with  cholera,  and  on  the  day  of  his  admission  passed  a  portion 
of  the  worm  two  yards  in  length.  He  remained  in  the  hospital  three 
weeks,  on  account  of  the  cholera.  Some  time  after  this  he  again  passed 
joints  of  the  worm,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  came  to  the  hospital  as  an  out- 
patient. Turpentine  and  castor  oil  were  given  him,  and  brought  away 
a  long  piece  of  the  worm.  The  ailments  which  he  attributed  to  the 
worm  were  much  relieved  for  a  time.  They  then  became  again  more 
severe;  joints  of  the  worm  were  again  passed,  and  in  January  last  he 
came  for  the  second  time  to  the  hospital  to  be  ridded  of  the  worm. 
Turpentine  and  castor  oil  were  given  him,  as  before;  a  long  piece  of  the 
worm  was  again  expelled,  but  the  creature  was  not  destroyed;  so  that 
here  the  worm  had  existed  seven  years,  had  kept  its  place  during  the 
terrible  commotion  and  flooding  of  the  intestine  in  cholera,  and  had 
escaped  destruction  by  two  doses  of  turpentine.  Payne  took  the 
kousso  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the  next  morning  voided  the  worm, 
which  was  ten  yards  long. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  kousso  has  been  given  in  the  hospital, 
the  head  of  th«  worm  or  the  taper  portion  near  the  head,  has  been 
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found;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  creature  has  been 
entirely  destroyed.  The  action  of  the  medicine  is  very  speedy.  In  one 
of  the  cases,  in  which  the  bowels  were  slow  to  move,  the  worm  was 
expelled,  in  different  portions,  in  the  two  days  succeeding  that  in  which. 
the  kousso  was  taken;  in  all  the  other  cases  it  was  expelled  the 
same  day,  and  in  several  of  them  after  the  lapse  of  only  three  or 
four  hours. 

The  result  of  our  experience,  then,  is,  that  the  kousso  is  a  very 
effectual  remedy  for  tape- worm:  and  that  in  its  action  it  is  both  speedy 
and  safe. 

I  have  had  little  experience  of  the  male  fem.  But  the  kousso  is 
certainly  much  more  efficacious  than  the  pomegranate;  and  much 
more  efficacious,  as  well  as  less  disagreeable,  and  safer,  than  tur- 
pentine. There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  it  at  the  hospital,  which, 
on  account  of  the  cost,  we  cannot  satisfy.  I  trust,  however,  now 
that  its  efficacy  is  known  in  this  country,  which  has  commercial  relations 
with  every  part  of  the  world,  that  a  fresh  supply  will  soon  be  brought 
here,  and  that  we  shall  have  it  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Persons  who  have  tape-worm  generally  discover  the  fact  by  the 
passing  of  joints.  The  worm  seems  to  grow  rapidly;  and  the  tail-joints, 
as  they  attain  their  full  development,  drop  off,  and  are  voided  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  bowel  Probably  no  person  suffers  very  long  from 
tape- worm,  without  voiding  some  of  these  joints.  The  existence  of  the 
worm  cannot  be  safely  inferred,  and  the  remedies  for  it  cannot  be  given 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  unless  joints  have  been  passed.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  while  joints  are  dropping  the  worm  is  feeble,  and 
that  the  medicines  which  kill  it  act  more  surely  soon  after  joints  have 
been  passed. — Lancet,  June  29,  1850,  p.  773. 


46. — The  Kousso — Banksia  Ahyssimca,  By  James  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  Bombay  Army,  Port  and  Civil  Surgeon,  Aden, 
Arabia  Felix. — [After  noticing  the  interesting  report  of  the  cases  treated 
by  kousso  by  Dr.  Budd,  Mr.  Vaughan  says] 

In  the  report  above  alluded  to,  I  observe  that  the  "  kousso"  k  called 
the  "Brayera  Anthelmintica,"  from  Dr.  Brayer,  who  first  introduced 
the  use  of  the  plant,  or  rather  made  its  virtue  known  in  Europe.  On 
referring  to  Bruce's  Travels,  Vol.  vii.,  Appendix,  a  minute  and  accurate 
d^cription  of  the  medicine  is  found,  as  also  an  engraving  of  the  plant  in 
the  volume  of  plates.  That  great  and  much-calumniated  traveller  calls 
it,  in  testimony  of  esteem  for  a  friend,  *'  Banksia  Abyssinica;"  and  I 
submit,  with  all  deference,  that  as  James  Bruce  was  the  first  traveller 
who  brought  the  plant  into  notice,  the  name  given  by  him  ought  to  be 
retained. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  'Highlands  of  Ethiopia,* 
by  the  late  lamented  traveller.  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  the  following  mention 
is  made  of  the  *''  Cossoo,*'  by  Dr.  Kirk,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
embassy: 

'^  Hagenia  Abysstnica,  {*  Cossoo')  affords,  in  a  cold  infusion  of  the 
dried  flowers  and  capsules,  the  famous  drasticum  purgaos  and  anthel- 
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minticiim  of  the  Abyssinians.     The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  appearance." 

In  Southern  Arabia,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  well  known,  and  considered  a  most  valuable  medicine.  In 
tiie  Northern  and  Southern  Abyssinia  it  is  universally  used  about  once 
a  month,  the  trees  being  numerous,  and  the  medicine  costing  hardly 
anything.  At  Hurrur,  a  province  bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Shoa, 
it  is  well  known,  and  used;  though  the  Somali  tribes,  residing  to  the 
eastward,  on  the  N.E.  horn  of  Africa,  are  unacquainted  with  its  virtues. 
Bruce  mentions  that  no  Abyssinian  will  travel  without  it;  and  I  am 
informed  by  my  friend  Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  Assistant  Political  Agent 
at  Aden,  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  to  his  knowledge:  the  few  Abys- 
sinians who  visit  the  port  of  Aden,  invariably  bring  with  them  a  supply. 
The  dose  I  understand  to  be  a  small  handful  of  the  flowers  mixed  with 
water,  in  which  sometimes  tamarinds  are  infused,  the  patient,  whilst 
under  its  effects,  keeping  fetr  aloof  from  every  one.  Its  operation  is 
speedy  and  most  effectual. 

In  a  country  like  Abyssinia,  where  almost  all,  if  not  the  entire  popu- 
lation, are  more  or  less  affected  with  tape-worm,  the  "  kousso"  is  a 
special  blessing  of  providence,  as  a  medicine  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  shepherd,  and  infallible  in  its  effects. 

Mr.  Coffin,  an  Englishman  for  many  years  naturalised  in  Abyssinia, 
and  now  a  chief  of  some  importance,  visited  Aden  a  few  years  ago,  and 
whilst  staying  with  my  friend  above  mentioned,  administered  a  dose  of 
the  "kousso"  with  the  happiest  effect,  to  an  officer  of  H.M.  17th 
Regiment.  Mr.  Coffin  never  travelled  without  a  supply  of  the  medicine, 
and  even  during  his  stay  at  Aden,  took  it  regularly  himself,  and  ad- 
ministered their  customary  doses  to  his  attendants  who  had  accompanied 
him. 

I  am  not  aware  if  the  officers  of  the  surveying  vessels  of  the  Indian 
navy,  when  employed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  used  the 
remedy  or  not.  I  believe  they  did,  as  I  am  aware  that  many  of  them 
suffered  greatly  from  the  tape- worm;  and  one  of  the  party,  although 
eighteen  years  have  elapsed,  is  not  free  from  the  disease  even  at  the 
present  day. — Lancet,  Sept.  7th,  1850,  p.  305. 

[Mr.  Vaughan  says  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
regular  and  constant  supply  of  this  drug  in  a  very  short  time,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.] 


47. — Kousso. — Eocpulsion  of  Toenia,  By  Dr.  Inglis,  Halifax. — 
[As  this  is  the  first  time  kousso  has  been  tried  in  the  provinces,  the 
following  case  may  not  be  without  interest] 

July  18,  1850. — Elizabetii  Smith,  aged  56,  residing  at  No.  2, 
Carrier-street,  Halifax,  states,  that  some  years  previous  to  1840,  she 
had  suffered  from  indigestion,  as  evinced  by  the  usual  symptoms;  that 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  the  pain  and  uneasiness,  from  being 
general,  became  more  fixed  in  the  umbilical  region,  accompanied  by  a 
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constant  aching  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  a  frequent  senae  of 
extreme  faintness.  That  in  March,  1840,  she  had  taken  a  largely- 
diluted  dose  of  Epaom  salts,  which,  operating  Tiolently,  brought  off  in 
the  evacuation  a  portion  of  tape-worm  fifteen  yards  in  length.  After 
this  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  pain,  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  fortnight,  five  yards  more  of  the  worm,  unexpectedly,  and  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  were  ejected.  From  that  time,  till  within  the  last  two 
years,  portions  of  tsenia,  varying  from  half  a  yard  to  seven  yards  in 
length,  were  expelled,  either  by  the  use  of  remedies  or  by  voluntary 
effort.  That  the  more  acute  symptoms  have,  within  the  last  two  years, 
gradually  diminished,  but  that  there  has  been  the  almost  daily  voidanoe 
of  from  six  to  twenty  detached  links  of  teenia,  generally  in  the  evacua- 
tions, but  that  not  unfrequently  portions  protruded  themselves,  even 
when  she  had  been  passive  or  in  a  state  of  rest* 

The  appetite  has  been  capricious^  never  ravenous;  and  the  bowels 
throughout  have  been  regular,  although  rather  inclining  towards 
relaxation. 

The  usual  remedies  have  been  administered,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  still  there  continues  the  daily 
discharge  of  portions  of  the  worm,  some  of  which  have  this  day  been 
examined  by  myself  and  my  friend  Mr.  Bramley,  with  whom  was  last 
entrusted  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

The  several  portions  of  the  tsenia,  when  voided,  have  hitherto 
been  alive. 

July  19. — The  dose  of  kousso,  having  been  infused  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  twelve  ounces  of  hot  water,  was  taken  at  three  separate 
draughts,  an  interval  of  five  minutes  elapsing  between  each,  at  a  quarter 
past  eight  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  patient  having  taken  the  kousso  as  directed  (fasting),  a  slight 
d^ree  of  nausea  was  induced,  which,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by  a 
cup  of  weak  tea,  without  either  sugar  or  milk,  and  a  little  toast. 

Slight  griping  pains  were  felt  in  the  bowels  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock;  and  at  hidf  past  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  free,  liquid,  and  dark 
evacuation,  in  which  floated  many  detached  portions  of  tsenia  At  ten 
o'clock,  another  large,  dark,  liquid  motion '  brought  with  it  the  entire 
remaining  portion  of  the  taenia,  the  head  and  neck  separated  from  the 
body,  and  the  body,  six  yards  in  length,  divided  into  unequal  lengths. 
Neither  portion  evinced  any  symptom  of  life,  as  the  segments  previously 
voided  had  done. 

A  seidlitz  draught  was  ordered  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  lavement  of 
hot  water  to  be  used  before  going  to  bed. 

July  20. — The  bowels  were  frequently  moved  yesterday  after  the 
seidlitz-water,  and  the  lavement  was  only  retained  about  five  minutes. 
The  patient  expresses  herself  this  morning  as  perfectly  free  from  pain ; 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
taenia  could  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  discharges  since  the  voidance  of 
the  entire  worm  at  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

F.S. — The  kousso  used  with  so  much  success  was  obtained  from 
Messrs;  Savory  and  Moore,  of  Bond-street. — Med.  Times,  July  27, 
1850, /J.  83. 
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48. — On  the  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Habitual  Constipation. 
By  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren. — Fine  flour  is  highly  nutritious;  and  if  exclu- 
sively used,  like  other  nutritious  substances,  as  jelly,  arrowroot,  milk,  &c., 
causes  costiveness.  The  artificial  separation  of  the  covering  of  the  com 
is  counteractive  of  the  intentions  of  nature,  this  stimulating  the  intestine 
to  expulsive  action.  After  employing,  with  great  advantage,  bread  con- 
taining the  bran  in  his  own  family,  and  recommending  it  to  numbers  of 
others,  the  author  was  induced  to  try  a  still  coarser  preparation.  Wheat 
was  ground  in  a  coflfee-mill,  and  then  boiled  with  a  succession  of  water 
and  a  little  salt  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  Dr.  Warren  has  found 
incalculably  the  best  and  pleasantest  remedy  for  constipation,  effecting 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  economy  and  health,  when  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  (12  oz.),  either  as  a  part  or  whole  of  the  breakfast,  or  instead 
of  pudding  and  vegetables  at  dinner.  When  the  stomach  will  bear  sweet 
substances,  honey,  molasses,  &c.,  may  be  added  with  advantage.  A 
moderate  degree  of  fluidity,  i.  e.,  less  than  that  of  boiled  rice  or  hominy, 
increases  the  laxative  power.  The  wheat  acts  in  part  by  its  mere  bulk, 
and  probably  in  part  by  reason  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  particles  of  bran. — Amer,  Journ.  Med,  Sc. 

[Although  the  fine  bread  so  much  consumed  in  towns  is  doubtless  fre- 
quently a  cause  of  constipation,  yet  brown  bread,  containing  the  bran, 
cannot  be  always  indiscriminately  substituted.  Upon  this  point,  M. 
Bouchardat  has  recently  published  (*  Journal  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chemie,* 
vol.  xvii,  p.  277,  1850)  some  interesting  observations,  in  reply  to  an  en- 
quiry by  the  Paris  municipality  as  to  the  propriety  of  substituting  fine 
bread  for  the  coarse  brown  supplied  to  the  indigent.  He  observes  that 
it  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  M.  Millon,  that  by  rejecting  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  com,  we  reject  a  substance  rich  in  gluten  and  fatty  matter, 
and  one  which,  except  10  per  cent,  of  ligneous  matter,  is  assimilable. 
Physiology  also  teaches  us  that  a  residue  is  requisite  for  the  constitution 
of  the  alimentary  bolus  which  is  to  traverse  the  canal.  A  natural  con- 
diment is  prematurely  removed  when  we  reject  the  bran.  But  for  the 
system  to  utilise  this  portion  of  the  com,  the  stomach  must  be  capable 
of  digesting  it.  An  ox  or  a  cow  can  assimilate  it  completely:  and  a 
country  peasant,  working  freely  exposed  to  air  and  light,  and  employed 
in  fatiguing  labour,  digests  his  coarse  bread  easily,  and  utilises  the  bran 
completely.  But  if  you  give  the  same  bread  to  poor  and  aged  persons, 
the  bran  will  traverse  the  canal  unchanged,  the  soluble  matters  it  con- 
tains being  defended  from  solution  by  their  strong  cohesion,  and  by  the 
covering  of  ligneous  matter.  For  such  persons  white  bread  is  alone 
suitable,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  other  persons  having  weak 
digestive  powers,  who  indeed.  Dr.  Warren  says,  are  not  able  to  take  the 
boiled  wheat  in  sufficient  quantities.  Ed.  B.  &  F.  M.  Rev.] — Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  CTitrurg.  Beview,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  638. 


49. — On  Alimentation. — An  animated  discussion  on  this  important 
question  is  now  going  on  at  the  Institute,  between  M.  de  Gasparin  and 
M.  Magendie;  but  science  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  revealed  to  us  her 
♦'  last  word;"  and,  accordingly,  the  opposing  statements  and  theories  of 
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her  servants  only  render  the  subject  more  obscnre.  M.  de  Gaspariu 
still  inaists  that  the  nutritive  qualities  of  nutritious  substances  may  be 
estimated  aooording  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  Here 
practice  fnlly  supports  the  theory.  Practical  farmers  are  well  aware 
that  ten  pounds  of  hay  are  equivalent  to  six.  and  a-half  pounds  of  com. 
Now,  as  the  former  contains  about  1*15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
latter  1*77  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  experience  but  confirms  the  re- 
sults of  anidysis. 

In  the  small  towns  of  the  south  of  France  the  workmen  live  alter- 
nately on  meat  and  vegetables.  Long  experience  has  taught  them  the 
equivalents  of  each;  and  what  are  they  ?  250  parts  of  meat  are  equiva- 
lent to  150  parts  of  dry  haricots.  Now  the  former  contains  2*42  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  latter  3*80  per  cent.;  and  here,  again,  the  theory 
is  consonant  to  the  results  of  experience.  M.  Magendie,  to  all  this,  re- 
plies by  an  experiment,  which  he  regards  as  decisive.  A  carnivorous 
animal  requires  exactly  the  same  weight  of  dried  flesh  for  its  support  as 
raw  flesh;  but,  as  the  food  in  drying  loses  nine- tenths  of  its  weight 
without  getting  rid  of  any  of  its  nitrogen,  the  animal  fed  on  dried  flesh 
consumes  nine  times  more  azote  than  the  other. 

The  experiment,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  one,  because  the 
dried  powder  may  disturb  digestion  by  the  enormous  absorption  of  fluid 
from  the  digestive  canal.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  travellers 
carry  with  them  quantities  of  dried  flesh,  which  they  use  by  adding  to 
it  some  water — thus  obtaining  a  great  economy  of  weight  under  the  same 
amount  of  nutritious  matter. — Med.  Times,  July  6,  1850,  p.  20. 


50.-^  0»  ArtificicU  Feeding.  By  Dr.  Chubchill. — [The  following 
article  of  diet  is  much  recommended,  and  is  called  by  the- author 
"bread-jelly."] 

"A  quantity  of  the  soft  part  of  a  loaf  is  broken  up;  and  boiling  water 
being  poured  upon  it,  it  is  covered  and  allowed  to  steep  for  some  time; 
the  water  is  then  strained  off  completely  and  fresh  water  added,  and  the 
whole  placed  on  the  Are  and  allowed  to  boil  slowly  for  some  time,  until 
it  becomes  smooth;  the  water  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  bread  on 
cooling  forms  a  thick  jelly,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  milk 
or  water  and  sugar  for  use  as  it  is  wanted.  The  steeping  in  hot  water, 
and  the  subsequent  boiling,  removes  all  the  noxious  matters  used  in 
making  the  bread,  and' it  both  agrees  very  well  with  the  child,  and  the 
child  likes  it  very  much." 

[Dr.  Gumprecht,  of  Hamburg,  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  novel  Mud  of  food,  viz.,  "carrot-pap."] 

Wakenroder  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  expressed  and  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  carrot: 

Oil,  fetty       )  .  .^^  Sugar         ) 

Oil,  setherial  j  ^  ""  Malic  acid  [  93 

Albumen,  veg.  4*35  Starch        j 

Karotin  0*34  Lime 

Alumina 
Qxide  of  iron. 
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But  as  tlie  scraped  root  of  the  carrot  contains  other  matters  than  the 
above,  especially  a  largo  quantity  of  ligneous  substance,  which  cannot 
be  digested,  and  which  will  remain  often  two  or  three  days  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  before  being  discharged,  and  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  of  children,  it  becomes  important  to  separate 
that  which  will  be  useful  from  that  which  will  not.  Ghimprecht  ad- 
vises an  ounce  of  finely-scraped  full-grown  carrot  to  be  mixed  with 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  soft  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
being  frequently  stirred  during  this  period.  The  fluid  portion  is  then 
to  be  strained  off,  what  remains  being  pressed  to  yield  some  more.  This 
fluid  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  biscuit  powder,  or 
bruised  crust  of  bread,  or  arrow- root,  &c.,  and  the  pap  placed  over  a 
slow  Are,  until  it  begins  to  bubble.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat- 
ing be  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  cause  boiling,  or  the  albumen  will  coagu- 
late. After  its  removal  from  the  fire,  it  is  to  be  sweetened  with  a  due 
amount  of  white  sugar.  Dr.  GFumprecht  states  that  by  miKing  the  car- 
rot juice  with  biscuit,  crust  of  bread,  or  arrow-root  and  sugar,  we  ob- 
tain all  the  farinaceous  and  nutritious  elements  required,  viz.,  albumen, 
gluten,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
This  food  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  children  who  have  been 
suckled  and  are  being  weaned;  for  those  who  are  being  brought  up  by  hand 
the  following  preparation  is  deemed  more  advisable:  an  ounce  givery-Jinely 
scraped  yellow  carrot,  and  two  drachms  of  biscuit-powder  are  to  be  mixed 
with  two  cupfuls  of  cold  soft  water.  This  must  stand  in  a  covered 
vessel,  in  a  cool  place,  for  twelve  hours,  and  be  frequently  stirred 
during  this  time.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  ofl^  or  strained  through  a 
linen  cloth.  Some  sugar- candy  and  a  pinch  of  salt  are  to  be  added  to 
the  fluid,  which  may  then  be  administered  by  means  of  the  sucking- 
bottle;  care  being  taken  that  the  food  is  at  the  proper  temperature. — 
Brit,  and  For.  Medico- Chirurg.  Review,  July,  1850,  p.  137. 

[The  above  preparations  of  the  carrot  as  diet  are  contra-indicated 
when  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea.] 


51. — ()n  the  Intestinal  Discharges  in  Malignant  Cholera, — [In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  '  The  Lancet,'  Mr.  Gborob  Lowther,  of  Huli, 
comments  upon  the  following  passage  from  the  concluding  lecture  of 
Mr.  Simon,  on  Paludal  Poison  and  Cholera : — "  The  eliminative  acts 
excited  by  the  poison  of  cholera,  are  among  the  most  violent  manifesta- 
tions of  disease,  stripping  off  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
purging  forth  serum  by  stool  and  vomit,  with  a  rapidity  which  literally 
desiccates,  and  shrivels  the  patient,  so  that  his  blood,  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  inspiasation,  is  rendered  incapable  of  its  normal  function." 
Dr.  Lowther  remarks:] 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Hull,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  varied  manifestations  of  this  fearful  malady,  and  my 
observations  were  not  restricted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  comprised  innu- 
merable cases,  and  if  my  attention  was  directed  to  one  set  of  phe- 
nomena more  than  another,  it  was  to  the  nature  of  the  intestinal 
discharges. 
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Now,  if  by  the  term  seram,  Mr.  Simon  intends  to  imply  that  the  dis- 
charges differ  in  no  respect  from  the  fluid,  strictly  so  called,  which 
forms  so  large  a  component  of  the  bloody  my  experiments  lead  me  to 
differ  from  him  entirely. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  I  submitted  the  discharges  to  the  test, 
by  a  careful  examination,  and  although  in  every  instance  free  alkali 
existed,  in  no  case  could  I  detect  the  presence  of  the  smallest  proportion 
of  albumen. 

On  the  contrary,  should  Mr.  Simon  intend  to  designate  the  intestinal 
effusions,  charged  with  alkaloid  salts  only,  by  the  term  serum,  then  the 
phrase  must  necessarily  tend  to  create  considerable  ambiguity. 

Were  the  term  serosity  substituted  for  that  of  serum,  in  reference  to 
the  intestinal  fluxes,  it  might  be  calculated  to  conyey  a  more  definite 
meaning; — Lancet^  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  357. 
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52.— ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXCRETION  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT   OF   DISEASE. 
By  John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

•Evacuative  drugs  have  held  the  most  important  rank  in  the  Materia- 
medica:  and  there  hare  been  times,  even  in  the  modem  history  of  prac- 
tice, when  the  balance  of  medical  opinion  has  inclined  itself  towards  the 
imagination,  that  by  appropriate  evacuants  any  conceivable  disease 
might  be  expelled  from  the  body,  in  form  of  urine,  sweat,  stool,  or 
vomit.  All  scientific  generalisations,  especially  such  as  fall  within  scope 
of  the  popular  eye,  become  liable  to  these  preposterous  excesses  of  appli- 
cation; but  it  would  be  a  fiEttal  mistake  for  the  interests  of  medicine,  if, 
on  account  of  such  extravagances,  we  refused  to  recognise  those  invaluable 
indications  which  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study,  and  a  rational 
application  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
nature  as  to  the  curative  tendency  of  certain  excretions,  and  that  we 
ought,  in  a  large  variety  of  cases,  to  adapt  our  treatment  to  this  evacua- 
tive purpose,  you  will  perhaps  think  that  the  object  is  an  easy  one. 
You  will  remember  the  emmenagogues,  the  diuretics,  the  sudorifics,  the 
cathartics,  the  sialagbgues,  the  errhines,  the  expectorants,  of  the  dispen- 
sary; and  you  will  feel  assured  that,  with  these  resources,  you  must  be 
omnipotent  against  humoral  diseases, — that,  with  a  pharmacopoeia  so 
plentiful,  and  so  nicely  arranged,  your  only  difliculty  can  be  that  of 
selection — ^the  merest  embarras  de  richesses. 

It  will  surprise  you  perhaps  to  be  told,  unless  you  have  ascertained 
it  in  practice  before  coming  to  learn  it  from  pathology,  how  very  much 
delusion  lies  ujider  cover  of  those  fine  names,  and  how  singularly  little 
real  or  useful  power  we  possess  over  the  organs  of  excretion. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  physiology, of  these  organs,  we  find,  with  them 
as  with  all  others,  that  their  natural  stimulus  is  the  blood;  and  we  are 
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able  to  say  of  them  generally,  that,  cceteris  paribus,  their  activity  of 
fonction  varies  proportionately  to  the  abundance  of  blood  traversing  their 
capillary  vessels.  To  increase  the  drculation  of  blood  through  an  excre- 
tory organ  would  appear,  then,  an  easy  method  of  augmenting  its  char- 
acteristic excretions.  In  the  abstract  this  may  be  true,  but  practically 
it  has  a  very  important  qualification.  The  blood  is  capable  of  exciting 
in  the  several  organs  of  excretion  their  appropriate  acts,  only  because, 
by  means  of  its  own  decomposition,  it  famishes  to  the  growing  elements 
of  each  several  organ  that  specific  material  which  it  is  their  Unction  to 
appropriate  and  excrete.  If,  for  instance,  the  blood  were  divested  of  the 
ingredients  of  urine,  its  circulation  through  the  kidney  would  be  fruitless. 
It  is  the  law  of  those  nucleated  cells  which  form  the  bulk  of  all  excre- 
ting organs,  to  grow  and  expand  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  specific 
materials,  and  of  these  only:  a  cell  in  the  Uver  fills  itself  with  one  stuff; 
a  cell  in  the  kidney  with  another;  and  so  long  as  the  blood  can  give 
them  this  special  pabulum,  they  grow  more  quickly  and  more  abundant- 
ly, in  pr(^rtion  as  their  circulation  is  increased.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  an  excreting  organ  can  serve  to 
stimulate  that  organ's  excretory  acts,  only  so  long  as  the  blood  is  ready 
to  yield  to  the  organ  its  characteristic  materials  for  excretion.  Hence  it 
would  appear  probable  that  an  excretion  can  be  permanently  augmented 
only  by  an  increased  formation  of  its  characteristic  materials  in  the 
blood;  and  that  the  artificial  production  of  hypersemia  in  an  organ, 
apart  from  the  condition  just  specified,  could  only  give  a  moment's  expe- 
dition to  the  process  of  discharge. 

In  this  argument  I  assume  as  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  eliminative 
oi^ans  db  not  form  the  materials  which  they  excrete;  that  they  merely 
appropriate  from  the  blood  certain  elements  which  existed  there  pre- 
viously to  any  act  of  excretion.  The  best  illustration  of  this  truth  is 
given  in  the  fact,  that  after  absolute  removal  of  both  kidneys  in  the 
lower'  animals,  urea  rapidly  accumulates  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  become 
detectible  by  analysis,  and  soon  in  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life  by 
narcotism;  and  we  are  constantly  able  to  observe  the  same  effect  in  the 
human  subject,  where  the  kidneys  are  so  disorganized  as  to  be  incapable 
of  purifying  the  blood. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  the  blood,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, undergoes  those  important  chemical  changes  which  result  in 
its  decomposition  and  decay,  the  products  of  this  process  have  their  pre^ 
ordained  outlets  from  the  body,  and  so  fast  as  they  arise,  become  evol- 
ved; each,  as  it  were,  at  its  own  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  I  know 
nothing  better  to  compare  it  with  than  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  de- 
composition: you  see  the  blood  distributed  with  uniform  qualities 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  drculation,  and  you  see  the  products 
of  its  decomposition  appearing  with  their  characteristic  signs  at  the  liver, 
the  kidney,  the  skin;  just  as,  when  you  plunge  the  wires  of  your  battery 
into  a  trough  of  water,  you  get  oxygen  evolved  at  one  pole,  and  hydrogen 
at  the  other,  while  the  intermediate  material  remains  apparently  un- 
changed. And  to  apply  that  analogy  somewhat  farther  (though  by  the 
way}  I  must  beg  you  to  understand  that  it  is  merely  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion's sake,  and  that  I  have  no  intention  of  suggesting  to  you  that  the  vital 
yoj*.  xxri.  T  • 
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prooeas  in  question  is  of  an  electrical  nature)  I  would  point  out  this  for 
your  notice:  as  you  are  quite  sure,  in  decomposing  water,  that  for  every 
volume  of  hydrogen  at  one  pole,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  half- 
volume  of  oxygen  at  the  other, — as  you  are  quite  sure  that,  if  ^e  gas 
be  not  evolved,  it  must  have  spent  itself  in  oxidizing  the  metal  of  that 
opposite  wire,  so  with  the  manifestations  of  secretion.  Tou  cannot  deal 
with  them  singly:  if  the  essential  ingredients  of  urine,  bile,  or  sweat,  be 
formed  in  excess,  you  are  quite  sure  that  certain  other  ingredients  com- 
plementary  to  them  must  have  been  formed  in  excess  likewise.  Sup- 
posing for  a  moment,  that  the  liver  and  the  kidney  were  the  only  organs 
to  be  considered,  it  would  be  a  chemical  impossibility  for  the  blood  to 
furnish  material  for  one  of  these  glands  without  likewise  evolving,  as  a 
necessary  residue  of  that  process,  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  otiier 
secretion.  As  an  obvious  illustration  of  this,  I  may  cite  an  interesting 
observation  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  respect  of  the  digestive  process:  when 
much  acid  was  secreted  by  the  stomach,  the  urine  was  found  to  be  alka- 
line: tne  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  was  hydrochloric,  and  the  free 
alkali  in  the  urine  was  fixed  alkali,  and  not  ammonia:  in  extreme  cases 
the  alkalinity  lasted  for  four  hours;  as  the  free  add  was  absorbed 
from  the  stomach,  the  urine  became  acid;  and  this  re-action  increased, 
until  it  affected  litmus-paper  intensely. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  only  natural  means,  for  giving  in- 
creased development  to  any  particular  excretory  function  of  the  body, 
would  consist  in  providing  for  the  increased  formation  of  certain  specific 
materials  within  the  blood;  and  that  this  increased  formation  cannot 
possibly  arise  as  a  single  local  process,  but  must  involve  an  affection  of 
the  entire  chemical  economy.  And  it  would  appear  further,  that  an 
augmented  determination  of  blood  to  the  excreting  organ  can  only  serve 
to  facilitate  the  process,  in  proportion  as  that  fluid  has  previously  been 
charged  with  the  materials  to  be  eliminated. 

Now,  all  the  power  that  we  possess  of  increasing,  or  appearing  to  in- 
crease, individual  excretions,  by  means  of  medicine  acting  through  the 
blood,  admits  of  explanation  on  the  principles  which  I  have  stated.  We 
add  to  the  blood  the  rogredient  of  some  one  secretion,  or  more;  and  in 
the  increased  secretions  we  find  the  pharmaceutical  material  which  we 
have  given.  Here,  however,  I  ought  to  state  to  you  that  the  appropria- 
ting power  of  the  various  excretive  organs  is  not  limited  to  the  exact 
materials  of  their  normal  stimulants.  A  certain  lattitude  of  operation 
is  allowed,  and  very  few  chemical  agents  (if  any)  can  enter  the  blood  with- 
out finding,  as  it  were,  some  road  prepared  for  their  escape  from  the  sys- 
tem— ^some  organ  or  other  ready  for  their  excretion.  Thus  for  instanoe, 
'  iodide  of  potassium  is  quite  foreign  to  the  animal  economy;  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  any  natural  excretion;  but  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  quanity 
has  been  taken  to  impregnate  the  blood,  it  immediately  begins  to  excite 
the  kidney  and  to  be  largely  eliminated  by  it.  Accordingly  iodide  of 
potassium  (as  well  as  various  other  salts)  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
diuretic  force  to  the  natural  constituents  of  the  urine,  may  certainly  be 
considered  as  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  law. 

But  how  far  may  this  fairly  be  called  increasing  the  excretion  of  urine? 
Suppose,  for  instance^  that  half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  potass  be  taken 
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duly  bj  a  person  in  good  health;  suppose  this  continued  for  a  fortnight; 
what  will  be  the  total  result  ?  More  blood  will  have  traversed  the  kid- 
ney; more  water  will  have  been  secreted;  and  that  waste  of  water  will 
have  been  repaired  by  an  increased  thirst,  calling  for  drink  in  proportion; 
and  the  increased  flow  of  water  will  have  carried  off  with  it  the  nitrate 
of  potass,  and  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  will  have  appeared  to  in- 
crease the  urea  and  the  Uthates;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  have  given  facUi- 
ties  for  their  elimination;  it  will  have  washed  out  the  tubules  of  the 
kidney,  and  have  cleared  away  all  that  there  was  to  be  cleared;  but, 
except  in  that  almost  mechanical  process,  it  will  have  done  nothing  for 
the  characteristic  excretions  of  the  gland.  The  urine  of  the  fortnight 
would  be,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  the  ordinary  urine  in  all  respects  but 
one;  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  constituents,  it  would  contain  seven 
drachms  of  nitrate  of  potass  and  a  certain  additional  quantity  of  water— 
if,  at  least,  water  had  been  taken  in  proportion  to  the  thirst.  Most  of 
our  milder  diuretics  let  their  action  be  resolved  into  this:  that  the  ex- 
cretion excited  by  them  consiste  of  the  drug  itself,  plus  water. 

Under  the  influence  of  more  violent  diuretics  (such  as  cantharides  or 
Cttbebs)  given  in  large  do^es,  so  as  to  cause  great  irritation  of  the 
gland,  something  different  occurs:  the  excretion  is  evidently  hurried:  it 
contains  albumen  and  tubular  epithelium — often  blood;  it  presents  at 
first  an  increase  of  lithic  acid,  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the  urea, 
and  subsequently  a  decrease  of  both  these  ingredients.  Finally,  so  soon 
as  the  kidney  is  relieved  &om  the  continuance  of  these  irritating  drugs, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  (which  has  already  begun  to  decline  in 
spite  of  the  largest  doses)  suddenly  falls  to  1007  or  1008,  is  quite  desti- 
teie  of  lithic  acid,  and  contains  exceedingly  little  urea.  These  facts 
(given  by  Hdler  as  the  result  of  obeervaticHos  carefully  made  by  him- 
self at  Vienna)  show  that  the  extreme  action  of  the  so-called  diuretics 
ooofiists  in  bringing  away  the  products  of  urinary  excretion  in  an  imma- 
ture siste,  mixed  with  the  evidences  of  inflammation;  but  they  render 
it  littie  probable,  that  any  purificative  ac^on  can  thus  be  exerted  on  the 
Hood;  and  Erahmer,  after  performing  on  himself  a  hundred  and  three 
experiments,  of  which  forty-one  were  with  the  so-called  diuretics,  found 
that  on  the  whole  he  passed  more  urea,  more  lithic  acid,  and  more  of 
the  other  solid  constituents  of  urine,  without  the  exhibition  of  those 
drugs  than  with  their  assistance. 

But  are  there  no  means,  you  will  ask,  of  increasing  the  flow  of  real 
urine?  Can  we  do  no  more  than  add  water?  Can  we  invent  no  real  and 
genuine  diuretic,  which,  shall  make  the  urine  stronger  in  its  specific  in- 
gredients, as  well  as  more  plentiful  in  its  flow?  Undoubtedly  we  can, 
though  perhaps  in  a  very  different  sense  to  that  supposed  in  asking  the 
question: — e.  g.,  Lehmann,  a  German  analytical  chemist,  found  that  by 
exercise  he  could  increase  the  proportion  of  urea  in  his  urine  from  about 
30  in  the  1000  to  upwards  of  45. 

I  say  this  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  result  wanted,  because  I  presume 
the  giver  of  diuretics  expects  that  his  drugs  shall  be  specially  and  exclu- 
sively diuretic;  whereas,  in  the  case  just  quoted,  the  efliects  of  exercise, 
no  doubt,  were  to  be  traced  in  very  many  other  secretions;  in  sweat, 
^Ue^  and  so  forth.     It  wjis,  i^  :^t,  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 
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already  stated  to  yony  tliat  sadi  secretums  are  seoondaiyresiiItBof  apferi' 
0118  chemical  cliange  in  the  blood;  the  strong  exercise  and  attendant  waste 
of  muscle,  the  increased  oxidation  of  blood,  the  profuse  perspiration,  all 
these  were  elements  in  the  production  of  that  increased  renal  secretion. 
The  kidney  secretes  all  urea  that  is  brooi^t  to  it,  and  on  this  occasion, 
more  than  nsoal  was  brought,  because  of  other  chemical  changes  passing 
simultaneously  in  the  system.  But  I  can  give  you  another  case  firom 
the  same  chemist.  He  took  a  scruple  of  Them  (the  alkaloid  principle 
of  tea)  at  bed-time;  the  next  morning  he  found  his  urine  contained  about 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  its  normal  quantity  of  urea.  This  would,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  case  of  true  diuresis;  and  as  nothing  is  said  <^  other 
secretions,  I  will  assume  tiiat  they  were  not  increased;  but  if  yon  will 
call  to  mind  the  chemical  constituti(m  of  the  {Hrinciple  referred  to,  you 
will  see  that  in  the  course  of  oxidation,  it  might  easily  reduce  itself  to 
the  yery  formula  of  urea;  and  I  caimot  but  suspect  that  something  of 
this  sort  must  have  occurred  with  it,  while  withm  the  blood;  and  that 
thus,  reaching  the  kidney,  not  as  thein,  but  as  urea,  it  merely  speared 
in  the  urine  just  as  if  in  tiie  latter  form  it  had  been  artificially  injected 
into  the  veins.  The  same  effect  is  produced,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  injection  of  lithate  of  ammonia  into  the  veins,  or  by  its  reception 
in  the  stomach;  for  as  it  enters  the  circulation,  and  becomes  oxidized, 
part  of  it  is  transformed  into  urea,  part  into  oxalic  add;  both  which 
materials  make  their  appearance  in  the  urine. 

I  have  chosen  the  kidney  for  these  illustrations,  because  we  have  good 
opportunities  of  watching  its  excretory  acts;  and  likewise,  beeaose  ra, 
practice  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  diuretics,  and  it  is  as  well  thai 
you  should  know  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little,  can  be  done  with 
them.  And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may  show  you,  as  a  practical 
inference,  from  what  I  have  been  stating — a  distinction  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  diuretics  can  usefully  be  employed.  Suppose  that  you  have  a  case 
of  ascites  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart  or  liver,  and  you  give  nitrate  of 
potass,  or  acetate  of  potass,  or  turpentine,  as  a  diuretic,  you  will  have  your 
drug  carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  with  it  an  increased  quantity  of  wato"; 
and  if  you  press  your  remedy,  you  wiU  by  degrees  drain  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  peritoneal  effusion.  And  in  such  a  case,  your  diuretic 
may  possibly  be  a  well  chosen  remedy.  But  suppose  the  case  to  be  one 
of  ef^ion  (more  generally  anasarca)  from  dis^ise  of  the  kidneys;  such 
anasarca,  for  instance,  as  often  accompanies  Bright's  disease;  and  if  it 
were  proposed  to  give  a  saline  diuretic,  you  would,  I  hope,  repudiate  the 
proposal.  If  the  blood  were  examined  in  such  a  case,  you  would  find  it 
already  containing  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  natural  diuretic  salts; 
competent  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy  would  tell  you  that  these  are 
detained  in  the  blood  only  because  of  the  diminished  secreting  structure 
of  the  kidney;  and  the  addition  of  a  diuretic  drug  to  the  blood  could  do 
nothing  but  increase  its  unnatural  state,  and  perhaps  aggravate  the 
kidney-disease  by  the  determination  of  a  larger  flow  of  unavailable  blood. 
It  is  iu  such  cases  as  this,  that  diuretics  add  materially  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient,  causing  albuminuria  or  hemorrhage. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  kidney  applies 
equally  to  sjl  excreting  organs:  that  their  be^t  stimulants  are  their  owa 
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ebameteristic  excretions;  tliat  if  these  exist  in  the  blood,  no  extraneous 
stimulation  can  be  so  effective  as  they,  for  exciting  the  organ  to  which 
l^ey  belong;  that  if  they  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  no  special  stimnlant 
of  tiie  organ  which  ought  to  evolve  them  can  do  more — even  in  its  highest 
doses,  than  bring  away  from  that  organ  the  results  of  an  immature  ex- 
cfetory  process,  admixed  with  those  of  inflammatory  exdtanent. 

The  next  question  in  the  pathology  of  excretion  is  this:  can  one  excre- 
ting organ  act  vicariously  for  another?  Can  the  kidneys  act  for  the  skin, 
or  the  skin  for  the  bowels?  or,  in  short,  what  does  occur  when  a  particu- 
lar secretion  is  arrested?  A  great  many  cases  of  the  kind  are  talked  of, 
but,  on  circumstantial  inquiry,  they  ajypear  very  unsatisfifictory.  As  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  truth,  it  appears  to  be  thus:  when  a  secretion  is 
suppressed,  if  there  be  in  the  body  another  organ  naturally  evolving 
similar,  or  partially  similar,  materials,  that  organ  will,  so  far  as  the 
agreement  of  material  extends,  but  no  further,  adapt  itself  to  the  neces- 
sily  of  increased  Miction.  And  organs  which  in  this  manner  naturally 
secrete  very  similar  materials,  may  be  considered  {but,  again  only  so  far 
as  the  similarity  extends)  to  antagonise  one  another's  activity.  Thus,  in 
respect  of  water,  the  skm  naturally  antagonises  the  kidney;  if  the  skin 
sweat  profusely,  the  urine  will  be  in  small  quantity;  if  the  urine  be  ex- 
cessive (as  in  diabetes)  the  skin  becomes  dry.  Accordingly,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  skin  may  be  made  to  transpire  a  great  proportion  of 
water  which  otherwise  would  be  discharged  by  the*  kidney:  but  the  skin 
would  be  quite  incompetent  to  relieve  the  kidney  by  eliminating  urea  for 
it,  because  that  material  does  not  naturally  enter  into  the  cutaneous 
secretion.  Probably  the  only  instance  in  which  the  relief  can  be  com- 
plete is  where  there  are  double  organs  (kidneys,  breasts,  testicles,  for 
instance)  and  where,  after  the  loss  of  one,  the  surviving  other  acquires 
an  increase  of  activity  that  prevents  the  system  from  suffering  in- 
convenience. 

In  other  cases,  all  the  material  which  cannot  escape  by  the  natural 
excretory  surface,  or  by  some  other  in  affinity  with  it,  accumulates  in  the 
circulation  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  then,  as  all  secretions 
are  evolved  from  tiie  transuded  liquor  sanguinis,  all  become  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  this  retained  product,  though  none  are  sufficient 
to  discharge  it  from  the  system. 

But,  though  the  instances  of  true  vicariousnees  in  secretion  scarcely 
extend  beyond  the  discharge  of  water,  yet  there  are  some  instances— or, 
at  least,  one  good  one — of  compensative  secretion  approaching  very  nearly 
to  the  vicarious  character.  You  are  jnrobably  aware  tiiat  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting  are  very  common  incidents  in  the  progress  of  Blight's  disease, 
'when  tile  function  of  the  kidney  is  much  interfered  with;  and  from  the 
recent  experiments  of  two  French  physiologists,  I  suppose  this  symptom 
must  be  considered  a  case  in  point.  Messieurs  Bernard  and  Barreswill 
extirpated  the  kidne3^  of  dogs,  and  watched  the  result.  It  consisted  of 
two  stages:  there  was  a  first  stage,  marked  by  increased  gastric  and  in- 
testinal secretion,  especially  the  former;  and  this  new  secretion,  instead 
ijf  being  periodic,  as  the  ordinary  digestive  secretion  is — instead  of  having 
any  definite  relation  to  the  mesds  of  the  animal,  went  on  continuously, 
just  as  the  secretion  of  urine  would  do.     During  this  stage,  which  lasted 
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boT«  two  dajs»  tlie  umuJ  a{ip«iiRd  wli  di^ceM  kk  Ibod  prapvly, 
ad  had  no  tnoe  of  um  in  Ui«  Uood.  Tlie  »«OBd  ttK^e  hm  a«rfc«d 
f  Um  oessfttkm  of  this  gastric  saovtkiB.  mhI  by  the  ippfraarw  aad 
seamnlatioii  of  um  in  th«  bUx^L  which  prceent^  pivdvo^  ite  chaiM> 
trisdc  poisonous  eficcts  on  th«  bnin,  nnd  soen  kiU«d  the  •^-innl 
Now;  thus  fiur  the  onse  ktoks  as  if— «t  k«st»  in  the  earlier  ata^e  ofthe 
qperiment,  the  gastrcKintestinal  mnooos  menbiane  had  takeii  on  itoelf 
e  function  of  the  kidney,  and  had  eliminated  utml  Howvw,  it  hftd 
»t  aoeomplished  this  Tioariovs  secretion:  it  had  not  dksehaiiged  ttni^  far 
e  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  carefully  nTiMJmd, 
ithout  betraying  a  trace  of  that  substance:  but  they  contained  a  vwy 
rge  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  naturally  foreign  to  them  as  tei^e 
(quantity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  uraa  had  undergone 
the  blood  that  transformation  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  whick  it 
so  prone,  and  had  in  this  fwrm  efiected  its  escape  into  the  intestinal 
saL  It  appeared,  howeter,  in  all  the  expoiments,  that  this  eompen- 
tire  action  could  not  long  go  on;  the  intestinal  manbrane  was  appai^ 
tiy  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  necessities  of  tiie  qystaa»  and  death 
m  ensued. 

Some  pathologists  ha^  belicTed  that  certain  changes  in  the  KTer  mi^ 
considered  compoisatiTe  fiir  previous  interference  with  the  lung;  as, 
instance,  where  enlargement  of  the  liTer  or  its  fiUty  degeneration  oo> 
*  in  oonnexiiMi  with  phthisis,  or  with  defectiTe  oxygenisation  of  the 
od  in  hot  climates,  and  under  other  circumstances  of  extreme  bodily 
etion,  as  with  the  celebrated  Strasbuig  geese.  Thore  is  room  fbr 
ibt  in  respect  of  these  cases,  and  especially  as  to  the  first  of  them,  for 
\j  degeneration  of  the  lirer  often  occurs  independently  of  disease  in 
lung,  and,  when  in  connexion  with  it,  is  not  by  any  means  invari- 
f  proportionate  to  the  pulmonary  disease.  Nor  is  it,  as  on  this  theory  it 
uld  be,  equally  a  concomitant  of  other  chronic  pulmonary  diseases;  it 
iches  itself  to  phthisis  by  reason  apparently  of  the  diathesis  in  what 
t  complaint  arises,  not  by  reason  of  the  interference  with  respiration, 
ych  it  eventually  produces.  Still,  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  in  gm- 
.  terms,  that  the  elimination  of  hydro-carbon  at  the  liver  wiU 
ease  when  tiie  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated  at  the  lungs,  and  this 
r  be  considered  a  compensative  action,  fiMolitated  no  doubt  (according 
,  rule  I  have  already  given  you)  by  a  certain  natural  similarity  in  the 
nical  functions  of  tiie  two  organs. 

0  iu,  then,  as  we  have  hitherto  advanced  with  the  pathology  of  ex- 
ion  generally,  tiie  following  principles  would  appear  established: — 
One  organ  can  excrete  for  another  only  such  materials  as  are  oom- 
to  both.  All  organs  can  excrete  water,  and  perhaps  certain  salts, 
>ne  another.  Thus  far— i.  e.,  in  respect  of  such  materials  as  are 
mon  to  both — one  organ  may  be  said  in  health  to  antagonise,  or  in 
use  to  act  vicariously,  for  another,  but  no  fiirther.  There  may  be  n 
Dineous  derivation  from  one  to  another,  but  not  a  substitution  of 

■To  a  very  limited  extent,  certain  retained  excretions  may  UMMgo 
od  a  chemical  change,  which  brings  them  within  the  means  of 
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____!dfcB«U>Beyit»i  by  th*  miinnw  tnrnihuMi*  »f  Un>  Kt>iiM>'h  -Hilt. 
mdaei,  M  ««,  bat  u  •mrbomtr  »f  mninuniit;  Ihiw.  nimin.  r«rl«m  unA 
hjiLlJJi.  whao  UMKpkble  of  |iMsin«  "ff  in  Ihrir  n«|V(iirF  inwMB*  «■<«- 
MimlWi  Ken  likble  to  be  aMTeWil  u  &t. 

8.  Bj  Mif  nn  ^f  itmiTi  ht-rinir  rf— 'ti'  -lyr-'l  -*-■*'—  •••'■*•  —  ■— i-i- 
ftr  tha  kidiie;,  aUtcnom  fn-  the  intrntiiM*.  anenic  (ot  tlir  •tunHtrh-  -TC 
•■«  able  ■ImoatindefiutelT  to  produw  and  aco«WiKtP.  in  the  rxOTtinii  lur- 
IWirn  of  the  bod?,  oertein  ohaJiK«,  whioli  tenii  in  «ach  saw  to  eliuiinato 
tfce  pBTtkular  drug  with  nuuv  or  lass  a^ucviu  aiudatiou;  but  whioh 
bit  to  au)(m«iit,  or,  at  tha  utmost,  onl;  mamenlaril;  augnunt,  th* 
disdiaise  of  maMrkl  apeciGc  to  the  aurboa.     And, 

4.  Aa  these  icoelented  molKular  changea  alwmja  inToIre  th«  occur- 
TCiBce  of  artificikl  hjpenBaia,  »  we  ma;  expect,  and  we  do  reallj  find, 
that  oioretions  thus  abnoimall;  excitod  will  always  coataiu  eriduice  of 
the  congestion  we  hare  induced,  pTesendng  (jnat  like  inflanuuatoiy 
eSiiBODs)  the  Beieral  gndee  ol  albnininaua  adiniitnie,  to  whioh  pre- 
aentlT  the  filoin  of  the  blood,  and  gubsequentlj  iu  coloured  partddea, 
are  added  in  increaBng  proporticii.  UDder  the  iuflnoue  ft-sJ  "^  oholera 
or  elatsriiun,  there  is  set  up  along  the  mucous  sar&ce  of  the  inlestinffl, 
a  oondition  of  molecular  eidtemenb  under  the  operation  of  which  the; 
first  shad  their  mature  epithelium;  neit,  aprofuaion  of  nnripe  epitbeli^ 
growth,  giving  the  re-actjona  of  albumen,  and  floated  in  a  profoaion  of 
water;  next,  a  fluid  which  constantly  becomea  more  like  the  Bemm  of 
tiie  blood;  contains  flakes  of  coagulated  fibrin,  and  often  gives  eridence 
of  the  rupture  of  oapillarj  blood-veasels. 

And  as  regards  the  practical  application  of  these  powers,  it  is  obviooa 
that  by  meana  of  them,  a«  by  a  bliater  to  the  akin,  we  can  effect  very 
deraded  derivatiooa  of  blood  — can  render  one  aurfooe  vascular,  more  or 
less,  at  the  expense  of  another;  we  can  likewise  carry  away,  by  any  of 
the  excretory  surfiiceB,  an  indefinite  quantity  of  a  fluid  poases^g  more  or 
loM,  Bocording  to  the  degree  of  stimnlation,  the  chemical  characters  of 
serum.  But  the  deiiTativeproccssea  thus  induced  are  ao  esaenti^y  of  an 
inflanunatory  nature,  that  wa  ought  very  much  to  heaitato  in  having 
reocnrse  to  them  needlessly  or  violently;  and  above  all,  in  respect  of 
nlid  and  complicated  organs  of  excretion,  such  as  the  liver  and  ludney, 
where  every  inflammatory  excitement  leavea  its  permanent  traces  of 
mischief,  we  ought  not  to  select  them  for  the  working  of  this  vicarious 
irritolJon  without  the  fullest  conviotion  of  necessity. 

From  the  ground  we  have  already  gone  over,  you  will  have  gathered 
mngiviogs,  that  with  some  ahow  of  power  against  humoral  diHcasea  wg 
roily  possess  extremely  little  true  and  available  influeuoo.  For  while 
mqueetionably  we  are  enabled  to  determine  blood  to  this  organ,  or  to 
ilut;  while  we  can  conSdently  eneure  that  our  nouna  shall  pasa  out  by 
aw  channel,  onr  oanthaiidet  by  ancther,  and  in  either  case  carry  serum 
with  them;  we  find  this  ability  of  little  aervlca  in  reapeot  of  humoral 
disease,  by  reason  of  what  I  have  already  explained  to  yon.  If  rheu- 
c  fsvOT  forms  with  explosive  rapidity  certain  matprials  congenial 

"m  of  akin  and  kidney,  the  mie  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretion 

'-'"-};  and  In  the  latt^  more  oomplei  organ,  any  such 
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treatment  woald  of  neceacdty  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  see  the 
solid  matmals  of  the  urine  largely  increased  in  rheumatic  ferer:  we 
have  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  material  already  in  the  blood  ia  a 
most  efficient  diuretic;  so  efficient^  that  not  infrequently,  like  cantiia- 
rides,  it  produces  hyx)ersmia  enough  to  cause  the  excretion  of  albumen 
or  of  blood;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  medicine  (unless  water  be 
so  considered)  which  can  at  all  facilitate  the  process  thus  energetically 
commenced  by  nature.  Derivatiyely  we  may  act  no  doubt  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  may  establish  there  a  countor- 
irritation  in  relief  of  the  inflamed  organs;  but  against  that  wfaidi  is 
specific  in  the  malady,  our  purgatiyes  are  utterly  powerless,  and  ap- 
parently contribute  no  more  to  vent  its  distinguishing  ''peccant  hu* 
mours,"  than,  in  a  case  of  suppression  of  urine,  they  would  suffice  to 
eliminate  urea  from  the  system.  Whether  a  material,  seeking  to  pass 
off  by  the  skin  and  kidneys,  be  normal  or  abnormsJ;  whetiber  it  be 
urea,  or  that  animal  matter  which  loads  the  excretions  of  our  rheumatic 
patients,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  we  can  convert 
that  diuretic  material  into  one  voidable  by  the  intestines.  By  any 
excreting  organ  we  can  only  evolve  those  elements  which  have  a  spedfle 
and  elective  affinity  for  its  action;  and  where  this  affinity  prevails,  I 
repeat  that  the  elements  themselves  work  their  own  discharge  with  at 
least  sufficient  rapidity.  Obviously  then,  if  the  science  of  medicine  is 
to  find  the  means  of  affecting  the  course  of  humoral  disorders,  we  must 
look  further  into  the  operation  of  drugs  than  the  superficial  evidence  of 
their  various  local  affinities.  Our  only  known  power  of  qualifying  the 
specific  materials  of  any  excretion  lies  much  deeper  in  the  subject.  It 
lies  in  such  means  as  we  possess  for  accelerating  and  retarding  tiie  waste 
of  tissues  and  blood,  or  that  metamorphosis  of  their  material  whidi 
sooner  or  later  furnishes  the  elements  of  discharge.  At  the  head  of 
these  means  stands  bodily  exercise,  with  its  attendant  increase  of 
oxygenisation,  as  the  natural  and  by  far  the  most  efficient  stimulus  of 
the  organs  of  excretion.  As  to  the  question,  whether  there  are  any 
drugs  which  control  this  process,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  it:  here 
exactly  it  is  that  our  ignorance  displays  itself,  and  that  we  find  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  humoral  pathology. 

It  seems  probable  that  water  promotes  these  changes  in  their  normal 
direction:  Becquerel  found  that,  by  increasiug  its  use,  he  could  likewise 
increase  the  true  urinary  excretion — that  of  urea. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  mercury  occasions  in  tiie  blood 
that  dissolution  of  certain  materials  which  is  preliminary  to  their  excre- 
tion; for  first  of  all  (just  as  with  a  true  humoral  disease)  there  is  a  period 
of  general  uneasiness  and  febrility;  this  presently  gives  way  to  a  second 
stage  of  its  influence,  in  which  a  variety  of  excretory  acts  occur  with  un- 
usual activity;  while  any  effused  inflammatory  products  tend  to  re-enter 
the  blood,  and  their  fibrin  undergoes  disintegration.  It  is  not  easy  to  say, 
whether  these  phenomena  are  in  the  normal  direction  of  chemical  change, 
and  whether  they  affect  all  the  retrogressive  elements  of  the  blood;  but 
in  one  respect  the  excretions  thus  evolved  obviously  differ  from  the  more 
leisurely  productions  at  the  same  sur&ces — they  are  more  foetid,  and 
therefore  probably  less  oxidized.     Likewise,  as  with  all  excited  excre- 
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tions,  they  are  apt  to  become  inflammatory;  in  mercurial  ptyalism  the 
saHva  is  abundantly  albuminous. 

Antimony  seems  likewise,  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  accelerate  the 
destmctiye  metamorphoses  of  the  blood;  and  indeed  (since  the  recent 
researdies  of  Dr.  Mayerhofer)  we  know  more  about  it  than  about  other 
drugs  of  the  same  class.  Without  materially  altering  the  proportion  of 
coloured  coi'puscles  in  the  blood,  it  produces  a  marked  diminution  in  its 
other  solid  ingredients,  and  reduces  the  fibrin  to  about  a  third  of  its 
usual  quantity.  Co-incidently  with  this  change  occur  the  various  known 
acts  of  increased  excretion;  and  in  the  urine  (which  has  been  especially 
examined)  the  waste  products  of  the  economy  are  found  in  excess — 
especially  the  urea,  of  which  there  is  discharged  half  as  much  again  as 
is  normal. 

What  other  drugs  may  act  in  this  manner  I  am  unable  with  cert^ty 
to  inform  you;  but  when  you  find  any  which,  like  these,  tend  to  affect 
several  excretions  simultaneously,  you  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  is  their  modus  operandi. 

Such  drugs,  then,  as  mercury  and  antimony,  when  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  represent  exactly  the  phenomena  of  true  humoral 
diseases;  they  effect  or  hasten  a  definite  metamorphosis  in  the  blood, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  materials  for  excretion  become  sensibly 
increased;  they  do  not  stimulate  the  organs  on  which  they  act  by  means 
of  any  specific  affinity  between  those  organs  and  themselves  (as  cubebs 
stimulated  the  kidney)  but  excite  their  actions  indirectly,  evolving  for 
their  use,  from,  the  elements  of  the  blood,  a  larger  proportion  of  that 
which  it  is  their  normal  function  to  eliminate;  and  (unlike  those  evacua- 
tive  drugs  which  effect  their  purpose  solely  by  reason  of  their  local 
affinities)  these  catalytic  medicines,  if  I  may  venture  to  call  them  so, 
do  not  merely  add  themselves  to  the  excretion  which  they  proyoke,  as 
nitrate  of  potass  adds  itself  to  the  urine;  for  no  quantity  of  mercury 
mixed  with  saliva  would  render  that  fluid  foetid. 

Some  medicines  are  said  to  affect  the  excretions  without  having  previ- 
ously entered  the  circulation.  Poiseuille  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
purgative  action  of  certain  saline  medicines  as  a  simple  phenomenon  of 
exosmosis.  He  parodied  a  purge  with  his  endosmometer:  he  found  that 
serum  would  pass  out  of  it,  through  animal  membrane,  into  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  into  seidlitz  water,  into  sea  water. ,  The  profuse  dis- 
I  charge  which  follows  an  ounce-dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  consists  of 

I  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  excrements  with  the  addition  of  the 

I  purgative  salt  and  of  serum  from  the  blood  vessels.     Therefore,  at  first 

>  view,  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  inconsistent  with  Poiseuille's  theory; 

1  and  an  Italian  physiologist  (Dr.  Bacchetti)  has  given  further  develop- 

ment to  the  doctrine,  by  showing  that  the  exosmosis  of  serum  into  the 
saline  solution  is  very  much  increased  when  an  artificial  current  is  kept 
up,  which  (just  like  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  living  body)  constancy 
brings  new  portions  of  the  albuminous  fluid  within  the  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  saline  one.  It  is  argued  further,  that  some  single  salt  will 
act  as  a  purgative  or  as  a  diuretic,  according  to  its  dilution;  will  purge 
(by  exosmosis  of  serum)  if  it  be  given  with  little  waterj  will  be  absorbed 
fHid  act  on  the  kidneys,  if  the  proportion  of  water  be  lordly  increased. 
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There  is  much  plausibility  in  all  this,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  bear  accu- 
rate inquiry.  No  dilution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  prevents  it  from  being 
a  purgatiTe  when  given  in  sufficient  quantity.  No  concentration  of 
syrup,  or  of  mucilage,  will  convert  these  agents  into  purgatives,  as  (on 
the  above  theory  it  apparently  should.  I  have  given  half  an  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  potass  twice  and  three  times  a  day,  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
without  producing  that  purgative  effect,  which  (in  respect  of  its  density, 
and  by  comparison  with  sulphate  of  magnesia)  should  be  expected  from 
its  exosmotic  influence.  The  cathartic  mineral  waters  are  of  very  much 
lower  specific  gravity  than  the  serum  of  the  blood;  of  lower  specific  gravity 
even  than  the  serum  would  be  in  respect  of  its  saline  contents  alone. 
Half  an  ouDce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  taken  in  solution,  and  acting  as 
a  purge,  brings  away  with  it  far  more  than  enough  water  to  reduce  it 
below  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum.  It  seems  almost  certain,  by 
reason  of  these  objections,  that  the  exosmotic  theory  of  the  action  of 
purgatives  is  an  insufficient  one.  Probably  they  all  enter  the  circula- 
tion; and  the  difference  of  action  resolves  into  this;  that  the  kidney  suf- 
fices, without  the  aid  of  another  organ,  to  discharge  any  small  quantity 
of  them  which  may  be  in  the  blood;  but  if  their  presence  be  more  copi- 
ous, the  intestinal  canal  co-operates  for  their  discharge.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  many  saline  medicines,  like  other  drugs,  have  defi- 
nite local  affinities,  and  maintain  their  adhesion  to  one  elimiuative  organ, 
wiUiout  any  regard  to  differences  of  dose  or  dilution;  nitrate  and  iodide 
of  potassium  (short  of  poisonous  doses)  are  not  convertible  into  purga- 
tives; nor  am  I  aware  that  any  dilution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will 
render  it  a  diuretic. — Lancet,  Aug,  17,  1850,  p.  150. 


53.— ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  ALBUMINOUS  URINE 

AND  DROPSY,  AND  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  RENAL 

BLOOD  VESSELS  IN  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

By  Dr.  George  Johnson,  Assistant  Physician  to  King's  College 

Hospital. 

[Dr.  Johnson  has  already  stated,  in  His  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  renal  pathology,  his  views  on  the  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  kidney,  and  his  opinion  is  now  confirmed,  that  the 
various  forms  of  disease  generally  included  under  the  name  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  which  are,  in  most  instances,  associated  with  an  albuminous 
state  of  the  urine,  have  this  common  feature,  that  **  the  first  morbid 
change  which  can  be  detected  in  the  kidney,  consists  in  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  secreting  cells."  Although  we  do  not  possess  a  complete 
and  accurate  history  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidney,  yet  before 
entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  his  present  communication. 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  briefly  certain  facts  connected  with  them.  He 
says:] 

1st.  The  true  secreting  cells  occupy  the  inner  surface  of  the  convoluted 
tubes,  those  portions  of  the  tubes  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  cor- 
tical substanoe  of  the  kidney.     Neither  the  Malpighian  bodies  nor  the 
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straight  tubes  which  form  the  medullary  cones  contain  the  true  glandu- 
lar or  secreting  epithelium. 

2nd.  No  renal  cells  can  be  detected  in  normal  and  healthy  urine. 
The  presence  of  renal  epithelium  in  the  urine  afifords  unequiyocal  eyi- 
dence  that  the  secreted  products  are  abnormal.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  during  an  attack  of  jaundice  the  kidneys  eliminate  bile,  the  urine 
contains  renal  cells  deeply  tinged  with  biliary  matter.  The  bile  con- 
veyed by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys  has  so  modified  the  secreting  cells,  that 
they  are  thrown  off  entire,  and  thus  appear  in  the  secretion.  YariouB 
other  matters  produce  a  similar  modified  action  of  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  kidney, — the  fever  poisons,  particularly  that  of  scarlatina,  of  mea- 
sles, and  of  erysipelas, — certain  morbid  matters  which  infect  the  blood 
of  persons  who  have  had  repeated  attacks  of  gout, — others  which  exist 
in  the  blood  of  cholera  patients, — and,  again,  others  which  result  from 
an  insufficient  snpply  of  nutritious  food.  In  these  and  in  some  other 
cases,  which  do  not  require  special  mention,  although  the  jwisons  are 
recognised  only  by  their  effects,  while  their  essential  nature  is  unknown, 
there  is  yet  abundant  evidence  to  justify  a  belief  in  their  existence. 

3rd.  But  it  is  not  only  by  a  process  of  desquamation  that  the  kidney- 
cells  afford  evidence  of  their  having  eliiainated  abnormal  products.  The 
cells  undergo  various  other  modifications  which  can  be  detected  by  a 
careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  kidneys  after  death.  They  are 
sometimes  gorged  with  oil,  and  this  is  a  condition  which  may  readily  be 
detected  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  during  life,  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  desquamative  process  accompanies  it.  In  other  cases  the 
cells  are  remarkably  opaque,  and  appear  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity 
of  a  finely  granular  material.  I  have  observed  this  condition  in  the 
kidneys  of  diabetic  subjects,  in  which  cases,  probably,  the  long  continued 
secretion  of  sugar  has  modified  the  action  and  appearance  of  the  cells. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in .  mind,  that  there  is  a  most 
intimate  relationship  between  a  secreting-cell  and  its  secreted  product, 
— there'  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  change  in  one  will  be  invariably  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  other. 

The  various  changes  in  the  secreting-cells,  just  now  enumerated,  pro- 
duce one  common  result;  viz.  an  imperfect  elimination  of  the  renal 
secretion.  The  acute  desquamative  process  rapidly  fills  the  tubes  with 
epithelial  cells.  The  chronic  desquamation  destroys  the  life  of  the  cells, 
arrests  their  reproduction,  and  leaves  the  tubes  denuded.  The  &tty 
engorgement  of  the  cells  tends  to  obstruct  the  tubes,  and  so  to  impede 
secretion;  and  probably  each  visible  deviation  from  the  normal  appear- 
ance of  the  epithelial  cells  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  imperfection  in 
the  performance  of  their  function. 

There  are,  besides,  certain  other  morbid  conditions,  such  as  the 
replacing  of  the  normal  epithelium  by  a  deposit  of  pus  or  unorganized 
fibrin  in  the  tubes,  which  tend  to  the  same  result  as  the  more  common 
changes  before  mentioned.  In  every  instance,  excretion  is  imperfectly 
performed,  and  the  urinary  constituents  are  partially  retained  in 
the  blood. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  pass  on  to  the  main  subject  of 
this  communication,  which  is  to  offer  an  explanation  of  two  of  the  most 
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eommon  and  important  symptomB  of  renal  disease,  viz.,  albuminous 
urine  and  dropsy;  and  this  will  lead  me  to  describe  a  remarkable  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney,  which,  so  fur  as  I 
know,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  The  observations  which  I  have  to 
offer  on  this  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a 
previous  brief  reference  to  one  of  those  lucid  and  valuable  essays 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  John  Beid.  The  essay  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  '  On  the  Order  of  Succession,  in  which  the  Vital 
Actions  are  arrested  in  Asphyxia.*  The  principal  facts  and  arguments 
therein  contained,  and  which  concern  us  in  our  present  inquiry,  are  the 
following: — when  the  trachea  of  an  animal  has  been  obstructed,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  tube  with  a  closed  stop-cock,  dark  blood  is  at  first  trans- 
mitted freely  through  the  lungs,  and  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
by  which  it  is  driven  through  all  the  textures  of  the  body.  As  the  blood 
becomes  more  venous,  its  circulation  through  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
deranges  the  sensorial  functions,  and  rapidly  suspends  them,  so  that  the 
animal  becomes  unconscious  of  all  external  impressions.  For  about  two 
minutes  after  the  animal  has  become  insensible,  and  when  the  blood  in 
an  exposed  and  unobstructed  artery  is  equally  dark  as  that  in  the  accom- 
panying vein,  the  large  arteries  become  more  distended  and  tense  than 
before  the  stop-cock  in  the  trachea  was  shut,  and  when  the  animal  was 
breathing  atmospheric  air  freely.  At  the  same  time,  a  h»madynamo- 
meter  being  placed  in  the  artery  of  one  limb,  and  a  similar  instrument  in 
the  corresponding  vein  of  the  other,  the  former  indicates  an  increase, 
and  the  latter  a  diminution  of  pressure,  as  compared  with  that  observed  in 
the  same  vessels  before  the  air  was  excluded  from  the  lungs,  this 
evidently  resulting  from  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  venous 
blood  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
before  mentioned,  viz.,  about  two  minutes,  the  instrument  in  the  artery 
indicates  a  diminution  of  pressure;  the  m^cury,  at  first  falling  very 
gradually,  and  at  last  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being 
arrested  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  ceasing  to  pass  throdgh  the 
lungs,  and  so  stagnating  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins. 
Br.  Bied  then  quotes  some  observations  by  Dr.  Alison  tending  to  show 
that  the  arrest  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  ''is  to  be  referred 
to  an  interesting  law  in  physiology,  by  which  the  movement  of  nutritious 
jtuces  is  influenced  by  the  chemical  changes;  or,  as  Dr.  Alison  terms 
them,  the  vital  attractions  connected  with  the  chemical  changes  constantly 
going  on  in  the  capillary  vessels  between  these  juices  and  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  effected.  Before 
arterial  blood  can  be  transmitted  freely  through  any  tissue  or  organ,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  be  performed 
with  a  certoin  amoimt  of  force,  but  that  the  actions  of  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion be  also  in  operation;  so,  in  the  same  manner,  before  the  blood 
can  be  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  tiie 
right  side  of  the  heart  retain  its  contractility,  but  that  the  chemical 
changes  between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air  should  proceed." 
This  doctrine  is  still  further  illustrated  by  Dr.  Beid's  experiment, 
before  described,  which  demonstrates  tiiat  when  the  blood  in  the  sys- 
temic circulation  becomes  decidedly  venous,  it  passes  less  freely  through 
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tHe  capillaries  into  the  veins.  Finally,  Dr.  Reid  refers  to  some  obser- 
vations by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  which  seem  to  accord  with  the  explanation 
here  given  of  the  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  during  asphyxia. 
Mr.  Jones  observed,  that  when  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  a  stream 
of  cajrbonic  acid  gas,  was  applied  to  the  lung  of  a  living  frog,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  was  there  arrested  by  the  red  corpuscles  agglomera- 
ting together,  and  applying  themselves  here  and-  there  flat  against  the. 
wall  of  the  vessel.  The  same  phenomena  were  observed,  when  a  solution 
of  conunon  salt  was  applied  to  the  web  of  a  £rog*s  foot. 

The  observations  and  inferences  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Alison  seem  to  be 
applicable,  by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  subject  of  renal  disease,  and  wiU^ 
I  think,  assist  U6  in  our  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
albuminous  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  general  dropsy,  which  are  so 
commonly  associated  with  disease  of  the  kidney. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  a  case  of  acute  dropsy  occurring  as  a  conse- 
quence of  scarlatina,  it  will  commonly,  but  not  invariably,  be  found  that 
the  patient  has  been  exx)osed  to  cold.  The  natural  process  of  elimina- 
tion by  the  skin  has  thus  been  checked,  and  the  poison  is  driven  inwards 
,to  the  kidney.  It  reaches  the  inter- tubular  capillary  plexus,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  eliminate  it  by  that  modified  action  of  the  secreting 
cells,  which  we  have  called  desquamation.  The  cells  are  formed  and 
shed  rapidly  and  in  large  numbers;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
many  of  the  tubes  may  be  completely  filled  by  their  accumulated  solid 
contents. '  This  condition  of  the  tubes  must  obviously  impede  the  secre- 
tory proems;  the  blood  is  imperfectly  purified,  and  excrementitious  mat- 
ters acciunulate  in  it. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  influence  which  the  materials,  thus 
retained  in  the  blood,  exert  upon  the  circulation  through  the  kidneys. 

Assuming  that  the  renal  circulation  is  affected  by  an  imperfect  elimi- 
nation of  the  urinary  constituents  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  retention  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  circulation  would 
first  be  retarded  in  the  inter-tubular  capillary  vessels,  the  obstruction, 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  morbid  change  in  the  con- 
tiguous tubes  and  cells,  will,  of  course,  exert  an  influence  extending 
backwards  in  the  order  of  the  circulation;  so  that  the  Malpighian  capil- 
laries and  the  arteries  which  supply  them  will  become  gorged  with 
blood.  This  engorgement  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  venous  system  observed  in  animals  after  death  -from 
aspl^xia. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  afford  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  that 
which,  as  just  now  propounded,  might  seem  to  be  a  mere  hypothesis,  or 
'  at  best  only  a  probable  analogy. 

That  the  circulation  through  the  inner-tubular  capillaries  is  retarded, 
and  that  the  Malpighian  capillaries  are  consequently  subjected  to  a 
greatly  increased  pressure  and  distension,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
escape  of  serum  and  blood  which  so  constantly  occurs  during  an  attack 
of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  following  scarlet  fever.  The  serum 
flows  into  the  tubes,  mingles  with  the  urine,  and  renders  it  highly  albu- 
minous; while  the  colouring  matter  and  fibrin  coagulate  in  the  tubes, 
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.  and  afterwards  tscape  in  the  form  of  cylmdnoal  vioaUi^  la  wlueb 
epithelial  cells  are  commonly  entangled.  Tbere  seems  no  Foasnn  to 
doubt,  that  the  blood,  in  these  cases  eeoapes  from  the  Kalpighian  Qipil- 
laries,  which  lie-  within  the  dilated  extramiUes  of  the  tubes.  Tke 
result  IS  precisely  similar  to  that  obtaiHed  artificially  by  Dr.  Geoiise 
Robinson,  who  observed,  that  when  a  ligature  was  placed  upon  tlie 
renal  vein  of  a  rabbit,  the  urine  beeame  albuminous  and  Uoedy*    I>r. 

'  Robinson  performed  this  experiment  several  times,  and  with  an  aUaost 
uniform  result. 

But  still  more  satisfactory  and  condusiTe  evidenoe  of  ia^peded  eireu- 
lation,  and  of  the  precise  point  at  which  the  i^Apediment  ooesrs,  is 
afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  renal  blood-vessels  is  cases  of  ohronlc 
disease  of  the  kidney. 

I  have  observed  in  all  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease,  which  I  have 
examined  since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels,  that  the  coats  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  Halpighian  eafSH- 
laries  are  remarkably  hypertrophied,  while  the  eoats  of  the  intor- 
tubular  capillaries  and  of  the  emulgent  vein  present  no  appesrances'of 
hypertrophy  or  thickening.  I  have  examined  the  vessels  in  difierent 
cases,  both  injected  and  unii^jected,  and  I  have  oompared  them  witb 
corresponding  vessels  in  the  healthy  kidney,  and  the  result  has  been 
uniformly  such  as  I  have  stated.  I  will  now  detaU  the  appearanoea 
which  I  have  observed  iu  each  of  these  sets  ef  vessels,  vis.,  the 
arteries,  the  Malpighian  capillarieii^  the  inter-tubular  oapillaries,  aad 
the  veins. 

Arteries. — I  hare  observed,  in  accordance  with  the  description  whish 
Henle  has  given  of  the  arterial  tunics,  that  the  minute  branches  of  the 
renal  arteries  have  two  fibrous  coats,  the  inner  being  longitudinal,  an^ 
the  outer  circular;  in  the  healthy  vessel  the  inner  coat  is  thinner  than 
the  outer,  but  in  the  diseased  condition,  I  have  generally,  found  them  of 
nearly  equal  thickness.  The  two  coats  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  in  aU  probability  they  are  muscular.  The  thiokening  ^ppeani  to  be 
proportionally  greater  in  the  smidlest  arteries,  e.  g.,  the  afferent  vessels  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  gradually  diminisbes  in  passing  towards  the 
arterial  trunks.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  coats,  at  least  three  or 
four  times  exceeding  the  normal  tiiickness.  The  canal  of  the  artery  is 
of  the  normal  size;  and  pervious  until  the  last  stage  of  this  interesting 
series  of  changes;  when,  the  secreting  cells  in  the  tubes  being  destroyed, 
and  their  vital  attraction  upon  the  blood  ceasing,  the  circulation  is 
arrested,  and  oil  globules  collect  here  and  there  in  the  canal  of  the 
arteries. 

MalpighioM,  Capinartes. — What  has  been  said  of  the  arteries  applies, 
with  cer^un  modifications,  to  the  Halpighian  capillaries.  The  oapU' 
laries  do  not,  in  the  normal  state,  present  a  fibrous  structure,  nnr  is 
there  any  appearance  of  such  tissue  in  the  diseased  vessels.  The  coiUas 
of  these  vessels  are  greatly  thickened,  but  homogeneous  in  structure,  and 
the  canal  is  apparently  normal,  or  perhaps  slightly  narrowed.  The 
injection  sometimes  fills  the  Malpighian  vessels  very  completely,  in 
other  instances  the  tuft  is  only  partially  filled;  and  again,  in  (^er 
cases,  the  injection  proceeds  no  £itrther  than  the  termination  of  the 
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afferent  artery.  The  entire  Malpighian  body  is  not  senflibly  enlarged,  but 
ike  inoreased  thickness  of  the  capillary  walls  produces  a  close  packing  and 
crowding  of  the  vessels,  so  that  their  outline  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed. The  surfiuse  of  the  tcsb^  is  usually  smooth^  and  free  from  dei>08it^ 
and  the  entire  Maljnghian  body  presents  a  peculiar  whitish  opaque 
appearance.  A  hasty  examination  might  produce  an  impression,  that 
the  vessels  are  Uoodless;  and  in  the  extreme  sta^  they  actually  become 
80,  presenting  oil  globttles  in  or  upon  them,  as  already  described  in  the 
arteries,  the  entire  tuft  being  atrophied,  and  the  capsule  shrivelled:  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  addition  of  acetic  add,  by  rendering  the 
vesselB  transparent,  wiU  show  the  blood  corpuscles  within  them:  thus 
proving,  that  the  blood  had  been  concealed  by  the  opaque  and  thickened 
capillary  waQ,  and  that  the  Malpighian  vessels  must  not  be  hastily  pro- 
nounced impervious  or  bloodless. 

Inter'tubular  Capittanei  and  VevM. — ^The  coats  of  these  vessels  pre- 
sent no  appearanee  of  thickening  or  of  any  other  morbid  change;  they 
seem  to  be  less  numerous  than  in  the  healthy  kichie^,  and  they  probably 
become  atrophied  and  obliterated,  in  'consequence  oi  the  arrested  action 
of  the  secreting  cells. 

The  pathological  explanation  of  these  changes  in  the  renal  blood- 
vessels appear  to  be  tkus*  There  is  an  imperfect  elimination  o^  the 
urinary  constituents,  in  consequence  of  ebfmges  in  the  secreting  cells, 
produced  by  an  effort  which  they  have  made  to  excrete  abnormal  pro> 
ducts.  I>c%cient  exoretiott  at  once  leads  to  impeded  circulation — the 
obstruction  occurring  at  the  very  point  where  the  excretion  should  be 
effected,  viz.  in  the  inter^tubular  capillariee.  The  impediment  reacts 
backwards  upon  the  Mal|4ghian  capillaries,  which  in  a  sudden  acute 
attack  beeome  ruptured,  and  allow  the  blood  to  escape  into  the  urinary 
tubes;  but  when  the  disease  has  been  of  longer  duration,  they  become 
thi^ened,  and  p«mit  only  tiie  serum  of  the  blood  to  escape.  The 
thickening  of  the  Malpighian  capillaries  is  probably  preservative,  and  is 
intended  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  increased  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

The  thickenihg  of  the  arteries,  which  proceeds  simultaneously  with 
tiiat  of  the  Malpighian  capUlariesi,  a£Ebrds  support  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  physiologies,  that  the  smaller  arteries  exert  a  propulsive 
iniluence  upon  tiie  blood.  The  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  these  vessels  seems  to  have  for  its  object  to  assist  in  driving 
the  blood  onwards  through  the  inter-tabular  vessels  in  which  the 
impediment  exists.  Finally,  the  gland-cells  being  destroyed,  and  the 
process  of  secretion  arrested,  the  circulation  ceases,  the  tubular  tissue 
wastes,  and  oil-globules  collect  in  the  canals  of  the  blood-vessels.  This 
appears  to  be  the  order  in  which  the  various  changes  occur,  and  the 
probable  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  So  ikr  as  my  observa- 
tkn  has  extended,  the  thickening  of  the  vessels  appears  to  be  associated 
with  all  the  forms  of  deposit  in  the  tubes,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
de§pree  in  which  the  tubes  and  secreting  cells  are  destroyed,  as  well  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  renal  disease. 

In  recent  acute  cases,  the  appearances  just  now  described  are  of 
course  not  observed.    Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  undoubtedly 
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a  common  result  of  disease  in  the  aortic  yalves;  but  we  do  not  ezt^ieci  to 
find  hypertrophy  after  a  recent  attack  of  acnte  disease  producing  a 
deposit  on  the  yalves. 

The  subject  of  renal  dropsy  appears  now  to  demand  a  brief  notice. 
Analogy  woidd  indicate  the  yery  great  probability,  that  this  form  of 
dropsy  is  produced  by  an  impeded  circulation  through  the  systemic 
capillaries,  consequent  upon  the  retention  of  the  urinary  constituents  in 
the  blood,  and  that  the  obstruction  thus  originating  is  similar  to  that 
which  Dr.  Beid  detected  by  the  haemadynamometer  when  black  blood 
was  circulating  through  the  arteries  of  the  animals  which  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  experiments.  There  is  one  fact  which,  per  se,  is  sJmost 
sufficient  proof,  that  the  systemic  capillary  circulation  is  actually 
impeded,  in  the  way  supposed,  as  a  consequence  of  imperfect  eliminaiioD 
of  the  urinary  constituents.  I  allude  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  cas^  of  ehronic  renal 
dropsy,  when  there  exists  no  obvious  disease  of  the  valves  or  vessels  to 
account  for  such  hypertrophy.  The  very  frequent  concurr^ice  of 
cardiac  and  renal  disease  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bright. 
In  passing  under  review  the  chief  morbid  appearances  observed  in  one 
hundred  cases  of  renal  disease  connected  with  albuminous  urine.  Dr. 
Bright  thus  alludes  to  the  subject  of  cardiac  disease.  "  The  deviations 
from  health  in  the  heart  are  well  worthy  of  observation;  they  have 
been  so  frequent  as  to  show  a  most  important  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating;  while^  at  the  same  time, 
there  have  been  twenty-seven  cases  in  which  no  disease  could  be  detected, 
and  six  others  which,  from  not  having  been  noted,  lead  to  the  belief  that 
no  important  deviation  from  the  normal  state  existed.  The  obvious 
structural  changes  in  the  heart  have  consisted  chiefly  of  hypertrophy, 
with  or  without  valvular  disease,  and  what  is  most  striking,  out  of 
52  cases  of  hypertrophy  no  valvular  disease  whatsoever  could  be  detected 
in  34;  but  in  eleven  of  these  34,  more  or  less  disease  existed  in 
the  coats  of  the  aorta;  still,  however,  leaving  twenty-three  without  any 
probable  organic  cause  for  the  marked  hypertrophy  generally  affecting  the 
left  ventricle.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  look  for  some  iess  local  cause, 
for  the  unusual  efforts  to  which  the  heart  has  been  impelled;  and  the 
two  most  ready  solutions  appear  to  be,  either  that  the  altered  quality  of 
the  blood  affords  irregular  and  unwonted  stimulus  to  the  organ  imviedi- 
ately;  or,  that  it  so  affects  the  minute  and  capillary  circulation,  as  to 
render  greater  action  necessary  to  force  the  blood  through  the  distant 
subdivisions  of  tiie  vascular  system. 

The  latter  of  the  two  explanations  thus  suggested  by  Dr.  Bright,  is 
the  one  to  which  analogy  would  point  as  the  true  one.  The  existence  of 
capillary  obstruction  being  admitted,  dropsical  effusion  appears  to  be  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence.  It  follows,  too>  that  an  albuminous 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  dropsical  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue  and 
serous  cavities,  must  result  from  predsely  analogous  ccmditions,  viz.,  an 
arrest  of  poisoned  blood  in  capillary  vessels.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
renal  arterial  tunics,  and  that  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  must 
also  be  considered  as  analogous  means  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood.    It  will  be  evident^  that  the  dropsies  here  referred 
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to  are  those  which  result  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood;  renal 
disease  being  the  most  frequent,  but  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  such 
abnormal  condition.  The  dropsies  produced  by  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
hmgs,  or  liver,  or  by  pressure  on  a  venous  trunk,  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  b^ore  alluded  to;  they  are  all,  however,  tdike  in  this  one  impor- 
tant  particular — that  em  impeded circuhtion  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
dropsicai  eff'vsion.^^MedicO'Chirurg.  Transactions,  VoL  xxxm,  p.  107. 


54.— ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

STOMACH  AND  RENAL  DISEASES. 

By  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones^  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[The  subject  with  which  Dr.  Jones  commences  his  series  of  lectures  is] 

Food, — All  substances^  vegetable  and  animal,  which  are  fitted  to  sustain 
animal  life,  consist  of  ingredients  belonging  to  the  four  following  divisions: 
1st,  water;  2nd,  salts,  or  aahes;  8rd,  organic  Substances  containing  very 
little  or  no  nitrogen, — as  fi»t,  vegetable  acids,  starch,  sugar,  &c;  4th,  organic 
substances  rich  innitrogen, — as  fibrin,  albumen,  v^etable  albumen,  &c.  No 
two  different  articles  of  food  probably  contain  these  ingredients  in  the 
same  proportions;  and,  accordingly,  they  vary  in  their  nutritive  qaalities^ 
those  being  most  nutritious  which  have  the  largest  supply  of  nitrogenous 
compounds.  But  the  absence  of  any  of  them  is  destructive  of  the  perfect 
fitness  of  the  substance  as  an  article  of  diet,  when  taken  by  itself.  "  On 
olive-oil,  linseed-oil,  or  cod-liver  oil,  an  animal  may  grow  fftt,  but  he 
cannot  work  on  such  food  alone.  For  the  work  of  the  muscles,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  food  should  be  albuminous,  not  &tty.  A  horse,  for 
example,  for  hard  work,  must  have  com,  and  not  hay.  To  do  work, 
food  rich  in  nitrogen  is  necessary;  to  grow  &t,  food  rich  in  -carbon  is 
required."  But  neither  will  nitrogenous  substances  alone  suffice  for 
food.  Animals  fed  on  white  of  egg  died  of  starvation.  There  must  be 
a  due  admixture  of  till.  This  is  shown  in  the  composition  of  milk,  the 
type  of  the  food  for  infants;  and  in  that  of  wheat,  which  may  equally 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  food  for  man,  with  this  exception,  that 
water  is  requisite  in  addition  to  the  latter. 

One  great  object  of  vegetables  is  to  prepare  the  food  for  animals. 
"  y^etables,  from  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil,  make  compounds 
which  animals  require, — substances,  that  is,  which,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible change,  can  be  formed  into  parts  of  the  animal.  Vegetables,  from 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  water  and  salts,  form  albuminous  substances, 
fatty  matters,  starch,  sugar,  whereby  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are 
nourished  and  enabled  to  perform  their  actions.  The  power  of  forming 
higher  compounds  out  of  more  simple  ones  is,  in  vegetables,  unlimited. 
Their  power  of  thus  compounding  simple  substances  into  more  complex 
ones,  is  most  extensive;  whilst,  in  animals,  the  power  of  conversion  is 
probably  limited  to  a  simplifying  change,— the  power  of  forming  higher 
organic  compounds  out  of  lower  ones  is  at  present  unproved.  But,  you 
might  say,  cannot  animals  make  nervous  substance, — the  noblest  sub- 
stance in  creation,  whose  action  so  utterly  forbids  our  comprehension? 
If  we  ezamiM  this  nervous  substance,  we  find  it  also  consists  of  the 
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four  classes,  viz.,  albuminous  substance,  fatty  substance,  ash,  and  water; 
and  the  highly-organized  muscle  contains  the  same  substances  in  diffe- 
rent proportions.  The  power  of  animals  is  shown  in  their  forming  the 
substances  which  tJiey  obtain  from  vegetables  into  complex  structures 
and  organs;  whilst  the  power  of  vegetables  is  shown  in  the  production 
of  new  compounds,  new  arrangements  of  the  elements  into  higher  and 
more  complex  bodies, — as  vegetable  acids,  alkaloids,  neutral  subst^ces, 
albuminous  and  fatty  matters.  The  power  of  adapting  forms,  and 
making  organs,  the  formative  and  organizing  power,  is  more  seen  in ' 
animals  than  in  vegetables.  The  power  of  building  up  new  compounds, 
new  substances — the  compounding,  or  substance-making  power,  is,  with 
some  exceptions,  perhaps  limited  to  vegetables. '^ 

Uric  or  Lithic  Acid. — [According  to  Dr.  Jones'  observations,] 

The  uric  acid  exists  in  combination  with  ammonia,  the  urate  of  am- 
monia being  modified  in  form  and  in  solubility  by  the  presence  of  common 
salt,  and  other  saline  substances.  He  has  not  be^  able  to  prove  the 
existence  of  two  compounds  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  suspects  that 
the  super- salt,  described  by  Dr.  Bensch,  was  a  mixture  of  uric  add  and 
urate  of  ammonia.  That  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  not  caused  by  such 
a  super-salt,  as  Dr.  Front  supposed,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
variations  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  of  the  uric  acid,  instead  of 
coinciding,  have  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other:  when  the  urine  is 
very  acid,  there  is  usually  but  little  urate  of  ammonia  present;  when 
there  is  much  urate  of  ammonia,  not  unfrequently  the  urine  is  nearly 
alkaline. 

The  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia  varies  remarkably  during  the  day, 
A  few  hours  after  any  food,  the  amount  is  increased;  long  after 
all  food,  it  is  excessively  diminished.  It  is  but  little  affected  by 
differences  in  the  kind  of  food.  A  slight  excess  or  increase  in  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  will  cause  the  precipitation  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
If  it  be  highly  acid,  a  precipitate  may  occur,  even  when  no  excess 
of  the  salt  exists.  If  the  urine  tend  to  alkalescence,  an  excess  of 
urate  of  ammonia  will  be  dissolved,  and  will  show  no  appearance  of  a 
superabundance  of  urates.  The  precipitation  of  uric  acid  crystals  de- 
pends only  on  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  the  urate  of  ammonia  excreted.  They  constitute  by  far  the 
most  delicate  and  trustworthy  test  of  an  over-acid  state  of  the  urine. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  two  kinds  of  deposit.  Dr.  Jones 
writes,  "  If  uric  acid  crystals  are  present,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
done,  namely,  to  give  alkalies,  and  to  forbid  and  remove  all  that  may 
become  acid.  For  the  first,  caustic  alkalies,  carbonated  alkalies  and 
earths,  saline  draughts,  and  phosphate  of  soda; — these  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  patient:  for  the  second,  vege- 
table add,  sugar,  and  starch  in  the  food,  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
prohibited.  The  removal  of  adds  by  the  skin,  and  of  carbonic  add  by 
&ee  respiration  and  exercise,  is  of  still  greater  benefit;  shortiy  the  uric 
acid  crystals  indicate  that  addity  must  be  removed,  neutralized,  and 
prevented. 

'*  When  uric  add  crystals  are  absent,  and  urate  of  ammonia  is  de- 
posited alone^  it  is  a  proof  that  no  great  excess  of  acid  is  present  in  the 
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urine,  otherwise  uric  add  would  be  found;  and  thougli  by  lessening  the 
acidity  of  the  urine,  we  can  keep  the  urate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it, 
and  so  hinder  it  from  appearing,  yet  this  is  not  the  best  mode  of  pro' 
oeedlng  for  effecting  even  this  purpose.  An  extra  glass  of  water,  or 
soda-water,  or  some  slight  diuretic,  as  nitre,  is  more  stire  to  keep  the 
the  urate  of  ammonia  in  solution  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  urine,  and 
this  is  the  best  palliative  treatment;  whilst  the  curative  treatment  oonsistB 
in  lessening  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  by  smaller  meals,  and  in  lessen- 
ing the  acidity  of  the  urine,  by  increased  exercise.  Thus  you  will  best 
prevent  deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkalies  may  be  kept  until 
uric  acid  crystals  appear,  when  they  are  as  necessary,  as  in  the  urate  of 
ammonia  deposits  they  are  unnecessary,  for  the  treatm^it." 

Albuminous  Urine. — [In  commencing  his  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Jones  says:] 

Heat  and  nitric  acid  together  form  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  safe 
test  for  albumen,  and  the  above  is  the  order  in  which  they  shoidd  be 
employed.  Either  alone  may  give  rise  to  mistakes.  Dr.  Jones  very 
properly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  using  a  perfectly  clean  tube.  A 
small  quantity  of  strong  acid  will  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
men by  heat;  and  it  even  appears,  that  the  same  test  may  fail  when  the 
urine  is  very  acid,  without  anything  having  been  added  to  it.  Albumen 
is  never  present  in  healthy  urine,  but  by  itself  it  merely  indicates  ex- 
cessive congestion  of  some  part  of  the  urinary  organs;  to  determine  what 
disease  is  really  present,  tfie  microscope  must  also  be  employed.  By 
tills  means,  we  detect  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles,  or  pus- globules, 
or  fibrin.  If  the  fibrin  be  moulded  into  the  urinary  ducts  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  if  albumen  be  also  present,  with  or  without  blood-globules, 
there  must  be  congestion  of  the  cortical  structure  of  the  kidneys;  and 
most  probably  the  disease  is  Bright's  disease,  or  the  result  of  scarlet 
fever.  If  blood-globules  be  found,  and  no  fibrinous  cysts,  it  is  most 
probably  that  the  congestion  is  not  in  the  secreting  structure  of  the 
kidney;  and  if  crystals  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  be  seen,  then 
probably  some  calculus  is  causing  abrasion  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Whether  the  calculus  is  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
ureter,  the  bladder,  or  prostate,^ must  be  determined  by  the  general 
symptoms.  The  nature  of  the  epithelium  that  occurs  in  the  urine,  will 
aJso  sometimes  help  to  determine  this  question.  The  occun-ence  of  the 
blood  only  on  exertion  tends  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  a  calculus.  If 
pus-globules  be  found  with  albumen,  then  suppurative  inflammation  is 
going  on;  if,  at  the  same  time,  fibrinous  moulds  are  seen,  then  probably 
Bii^t's  disease  and  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  co-exist.  If  there  be  no 
moulds,  but  blood-globules  and  pus-globules,  then  probably  a  calculus  has 
caused  not  only  abrasion,  but  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
When  fibrinous  moulds,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-globules,  albumen,  and 
crystalline  deposit  were  seen,  then  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  inflam- 
mation^ and  calculus,  were  found  on  post-mortem. examination.  In  one 
case,  Dr.  Jon^  found  the  urine  albuminous  from  spermatozoa. 

A-^peculiar  substance,  closely  relating  to  albumen,  has  also  been  found 
in  the  mine,  as  well  as  in  the  bufly  coat  of  inflamed  blood.     It  is  not 
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precipitated  directly  by  heat,  nor  by  nitric  add,  but  if,  after  boiling,  the 
mine  is  cooled,  the  precipitate  fiJls,  and  is  re-disaolred  by  heat  The 
nature  of  this  sabetanoe  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Jones  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1847. 

Our  author  then  relates  the  following  interestiDg  ease:  **  The  patient 
had  for  some  time  been  passing  the  so-called  ehykus  urine;  but  I  hAve 
fully  satisfied  myself  that  the  presence  of  &t  in  the  urine,  on  which  the 
white  colour  depends,  is  an  accident  only,  and  by  no  means  ihe  most 
peculiar  part  of  the  disease.  The  &t  passes  off  in  the  urine,  making  it 
milky  only  after  food;  but  prerious  to  any  food,  albumen,  fibrin,  aUud&ie 
salts,  and  more  rarely  .a  few  blood-globules,  are  thrown  out  by  the 
kidneys,  and  their  i4)pearance  in  the  urine  depends  on  the  increased 
force  of  the  circulation,  consequent  on  waking,  on  getting  up,  and  on 
exertion;  for,  during  sleep,  the  albumen,  fibrin,  &;c.,  entirely  dis^pear 
from  the  urine,  and,  by  directing  the  patient  to  lie  in  bed,  or  to  get  up 
and  exert  himself  toti^y  different  kinds  of  urine  were  passed.  When 
perfectly  quiet,  the  albumen  and  fibrin  were  prevented  from  appear- 
ing in  the  urine;  and,  when  he  exerted  himself  before  breakfEist,  these 
substances  transuded  in  very  considerable  quantity.  The  urine  some- 
times, preyious  to  any  food,  even  formed  a  jelly-lUce  dot,  transparent, 
and  perfectly  fr«e  from  the  appearance  of  fiit.  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  disease  does  not  depend  on  chyle  or  on  £»t,  but  on  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  kidney,  and  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
it.     Under  treatment,  the  urine  became  perfectly  healthy." 

Diabetes  and  Diuresis. — The  best  tests  lor  sugar  in  the  urine,  are 
the  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  silver.  To  a  drachm  of  suspected 
urine,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  then  two  dradmis  of  caustic  potash;  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
oopper,  which  first  is  precipitated,  re-dissolves  if  sugar  or  many  other 
organic  substances  are  present,  becoming  of  an  intense  blue;  and  when 
heat  is  applied,  if  grape-sugar  be  present,  the  oxide  of  oopper  is  rapidly 
reduced,  and  reddish-yellow  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated.  This 
reduction  is  effected  by  the  carbon  of  the  sugar.  With  cane-sugar,  the 
changes  do  not  take  place  until  after  a  long  application  of  the  heat; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  both  uric  acid  and  albumen  will  also 
effect  a  slow  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  oopper.  The  rapidity  of  the 
change  is  consequently  the  test. 

If  silver  be  used,  the  foUowing  is  the  method  to  be  employed.  A  few 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  to  be  put  in  a  test 
tube,  and  a  single  drop  of  caustic  anmionia  added;  if  a  brownish  oxide  of 
silver  fall,  a  single  drop  of  the  suspected  urine  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
test-tube  then  heated,  and  its  contents  well  shaken.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  sides  of  the  tube  will  be  coated  with  silver,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
will  be  seen. 

The  theory  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  unknown.  Sugar,  as  we  saw  be- 
fore, is  constuitly  formed  in  the  body  from  starch;  from  some  cause, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  the  progress  of  the  starch  may  be 
arrested  at  this  point.  In  cases  where  the  urine  is  excessively  add,  the 
changes  have  advanced  another  step,  as  thus: — 

In  health  the  changes  are,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  vegetable  add,  car- 
bonic add. 
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In  excessive  acidity;  starch,  dextrin^  sugar^  vegetable  acid. 

In  diabetes;  starch,  dextrin,  sugar. 

But  the  starch  taken  in  food  cannot  account  for  all  the  sugar  in  diabe- 
tic urine;  for  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  total  abstinence  from 
starch  and  sugar  will  not  cause  the  sugar  entirely  to  disappear.  Dr. 
Bensch  has  shown,  that  sugar  of  milk  is  invariably  present  in  the  milk 
of  carnivorous  animals  fed  exclusively  on  meat;  and  by  boiling  with 
water,  the  livers  of  animals  fed  exclusively  on  flesh  have  famished  posi- 
tive proof  of  sugar. 

There  is  a  form  of  diabetes  to  which  the  term  insipidus  has  been 
applied.  In  these  cases,  the  urine  contains  a  substance  closely  allied  to 
sugar,  but  tasteless,  and  which  may  be  converted  into  grai)e-Bugar  by  the 
action  of  acids.  In  some  cases  of  the  ordinary  disease,  the  urine  has 
been  found  to  contain  these  two  saccharine  bodies  alternately;  and  there- 
fore the  term  is  a  needless  one. 

The  Relation  of  the  Urine  to  the  Food  and  the  System. — [On  this 
subject  and  the  general  method  of  its  examination,  Dr.  Jones  remarks:] 

Any  organ  that  is  used  must  be  repaired,  and  the  substance  that  has 
been  used  must  be  removed.  Take  the  muscles  for  example;  the  mus- 
cles consist  of  water,  salts,  non-nitrogenous  fat,  and  a  highly  compound 
arrangement  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. Carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  wat^,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  are 
the  last  products  of  muscular  action,  and  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the 
muscle.  The  intervening  products,  probably,  are  innumerable;  as 
kreatin,  kreatinine,  uric  add,  urea,  choleic  acid.  Some  of  the  products 
are  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the  lungs,  others  by  the  kidneys .  If  the 
removal  of  some  of  these  products  by  the  lungs  is  stopped,  the  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs  ceases  in  two  minutes;  the  functions  of  the  heart 
and  brain  are  arrested,  and  from  the  mechanical  stoppage  in  the  lungs, 
death  ensues.  If  their  removal  by  the  kidneys  is  stopped,  in  two  days 
the  patient  is  poisoned;  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  affected  by  the  poison, 
and  chemical  death  ensues.  "  If  beef-steaks  (the  muscles  of  an  ox)  are 
given  to  one  who  has  taken  strong  exercise,  and  is  in  perfect  health, 
they  are  dissolved,  and  pass  into  the  blood,  and  their  chief  use  is  to 
repair  the  muscle  and  nerves,  not  to  form  uric  acid  and  urea,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  urine.  The  waste  of  the  muscles,  and  other  organs, 
passes  off  in  the  urine,  whilst  the  food  nourishes  the  wasting  organs. 
Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  clearest  ideas  I  can  give  you  of  the  relation  of 
the  urine  to  the  system,  and  to  the  food;  and,  theoretically,  I  consider 
this  is  the  true  healthy  relation,  and  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  full  bodily 
labour,  when  enough  food,  and  no  more  than  enough,  is  taken,  this  may 
be  the  only  relation;  but  provision  has  been  made  for  too  little  labour 
and  for  too  much  food.  If  too  much  food  is  constantly  taken,  and  too 
little  exercise,  plethora  and  hemorrhage  must  take  place,  if  some  escape 
for  the  excess  of  food  be  not  provided.  Tou  have  seen  that  the  phos- 
phates, urates,  and  sulphates  are  generally  increased  in  the  urine  after 
food  has  been  taken.  If  more  food  is  taken  than  is  required  for  the 
wants  of  the  system,  the  excess  is  thrown  out  by  the  same  organs  that 
remove  the  waste  of  the  muscles  and  other  stmctures.    If  even  exoesa 
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of  water  alone  is  taken,  the  eatoeea  is  thrown  ont  partly,  at  leaet,  by 
endosmotic  laws  not  yet  clearly  applied.  How  the  quantity  of  subetanees 
to  be  thrown  ont  10  determined,  I  do  not  yet  distinctly  see." 

The  great  agent  in  effiMting  these  changes  is  oxygen.  Of  this  there 
are  many  fiuniliar  proofii,  as  the  production  ol  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  vine  after  the  citrate  of  pota^  has  been  taken.  "  Very  lately, 
Profenor  H.  Boee,  of  Berlin  ('PhQ.  Mag.,'  Jnly,  1849)  has  made  some 
most  interesting  experiments  on  the  inorganie  constatnents  of  organic 
bodies,  chiefly  as  regards  their  degree  of  oxidation.  He  di-videe  the  de* 
grees  of  oxidation  into  fhlly  oxidized,  partially  oxidized,  and  unoxidized. 
He  compares  the  food,  the  blood,  the  flesh,  and  the  nrine.  *  The  food,  if 
it  consists  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  contains  organic  snbstaAces,  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  which  exist  i)artly  in  an  oxidized,  partly  in  an 
nnoxidiaed  state.  Vegetable  food,  then,  is  partially  oxidised.  The 
blood  is  a  partially  oxidized  body.  The  flesh  is  a  partially  oxidiaed 
body;  but  the  quantity  of  nnoxidized  matter  in  the  blood  is  larger  than 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  quantity  of  fiilly  oxidized  matter  is  smaller  in  the 
blood  than  in  the  flesh.  The  urine  is  a  perfect  and  fiilly  oxidized  sub- 
stance. The  inorganic  constitnents  of  the  urine  are  as  highly  oxidized 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be." — London  JovamcUofMed.  Science,  Oct. 
1850,  p.  957. 


55. — Hypertrophyof  both  Kidneys  m  a  Nevt-hofn  Infant,  By  Eaw- 
SON  SmnoB,  Bsq.,  Batley. — [On  the  termination  of  a  natural  labour, 
Mr.  Senior  found  that  the  infuit,  a  foll'grown  male  child,  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  asphyxia,  which  he  supposed  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
the  umbilical  eord,  which  was  firmly  oitangled  about  its  neck.  AH  at- 
tempts at  resuscitation  were  uselees,  as  not  the  slightest  action  'of  the 
diaphragm  took  place.  Upon  manipulation,  two  solid  mdurated  bodies 
were  detected  occupying  the  h3^gastric  and  iliac  regions,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  anteriorly  of  an  unusually  large  liyer;  and  laterally  from 
the  bulging  out  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  from  the  position  in  the 
lumbar  regions,  indicating  the  probability  of  their  bong  enonnons 
kidn^^    On  a  post-mortem  examination  being  made,  he  says:] 

The  first  thing  attracting  our  notice  was  the  dose  proximity  anteriorly 
of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  two  bodies,  yet  that  they  were  contained  in 
separate  and  distinct  sacs.  The  one  to  the  right  was  removed  first,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  kidney  of  immense  size;  it  was  weighed,  and  the  weight 
of  it  was  exactly  eight  ounces.  The  left  one  was  not  taken  out  of  the  htmse 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing;  but,  from  its  appearance,  it  could  not  have 
differed  more  than  a  drachm  or  two  in  weight.  The  supra-renal  capsule 
was  no  larger  than  usual;  and  the  investing  tunic,  though  somewhat 
denser  thaja  we  commonly  find  to  be  the  case,  was  easily  detached. 
The  kidney  was  composed  of  numerous  lobules,  some  large,  others, 
small;  the  larger  ones  forming  the  outer  boundary,  and  the  smaller  ones 
occupying  the  notch  or  fissure;  altogether  giving  it  the  shape  of  an  irre- 
gular oval  body.  When  laid  open,  a  quantity  of  urinous  fluid  oosed 
forth  from  the  tubnleSy  but  their  appearance  presented  nothing  re- 
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marlcaUe,  ^ng  of  a  palish  red  colour,  as  is  found  to  be  ike  oase  ia  tbe 
kidney  in  its  noimal  oonditioii.  The  blood'VeaBc^,  proportionally  larger 
in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  as  we  well  know,  were  found  to  exceed 
that  proportionate  increase  in  size  to  some  considerable  extent,  the  emul- 
gent  vein  especially.  The  ureters  retained  their  aocustomed  size,  and 
the  bladder,  liver^  and  the  other  abdominal  contents,  had  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  singular  case,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  dis- 
proportionate arrangement  which  existed  between  the  kidney  and  its 
supra-renal  capsule.  I  believe  that  we  generally  find  the  supra-renal 
isapsule  to  a  third  the  size  of  the  kidney  itself  at  birth;  but  here  it  did 
not  correspond  with  the  enlarged  organ.  But  it  would  appear  that  com- 
pensation had  been  afforded  to  the  blood-vessels,  their  calibre  being 
much 'enlarged,  and  the  great  weight  and  remarkable  size  of  the  kidneys 
were  doubtless  inevitable  results  of  the  increase  of  development  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  kidney, — ^the  vital  feeder  of  this  important  secret- 
ing and  excreting  structure;  so  that  we  may  view  the  case  as  one  of 
those  singular  freaks  of  nature  which  are  now  and  then  produced,  de- 
monstrative alike  of  her  influence  and  agency  in  overburdening  as  well  as 
nicely  adapting  oigans  so  highly. essential  to  the  economy  and  integrity 
of  the  functions.— i/ecKca/  Times,  Sept  7,  1850,  p,  26£f. 


56.-^Sirychn{a  in  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder,  By  M.  LBCLUYfiffl!,  of  Toper- 
inghe. — M.  L.  was  called  to  a  man  of  68  years  of  age,  who,  after  a  day 
of  excess,  had  retention  of  urine,  which  led  to  complete  paralysis  of  tl^ 
bladder.  After  trying  all  the  ordinary  methods,  such  as  permanent  cathe- 
ter in  the  bladder,  copaiba,  turpentine,  stimulating  diuretics,  cold 
douche,  and  cantharides,  he  gave  strychnia  internally.  It  was  pushed 
as  far  as  one  grain  in  the  day,  and  produced  tetanic  spasms  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  but  left  the  bladder  as  thoroughly  paralysed 
as  ever.  After  fifteen  days'  abstinence  from  all  treatment,  he  resolved 
to  apply  the  strychnia  in  the  form  of  injection  into  th6  bladder.  For 
this  purpose  he  dissolved  six  grains  in  alcohol,  mixed  this  with  a  pound 
of  water,  and  ordered  four  injections  of  two  ounces  each  to  be  introduced 
through  the  catheter,  aftier  previously  emptying  the  bladder.  At  first 
the  bladder  seemed  insensible  to  the  contact  of  the  liquid,  but  after  four 
or  five  days,  the  patient  foimd  himself  wet  with  urine,  though  the  fiixed 
catheter  was  well  closed,  and  he  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  a  fissure 
in  the  instrument.  It  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  both  patient  and  surgeon,  the  urine  flowed 
freely  and  well,  and  the  patient  recovered  completely,  with  no  other  in- 
oonvenience  than  some  momentary  irritation,  probably  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  the  catheter. 

H.  L.  thinks  himself  warranted,  from  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  internal  administratiQii  of  the  strychnia^  and  the  application 
of  it  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  in  concluding  that  the  former  had 
aothiag  to  do  wUJi  the  cure. 
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[The  following  case  will  show  how  strychnia  acts  when  injected  into 
the  bladder  in  a  soluble  and  therefore  absorbable  form.] 

A  man,  aged  about  48,  of  good  constitution^  had  paralysis  of  the  blad- 
der consequent  upon  a  debauch.  He  remained  three  days  without  treat- 
ment, and  the  medical  man  who  saw  him,  finding  the  urine  dribbling 
away,  mistook  the  case  for  one  of  incontinence  of  urine,  and  prescribed 
some  trifling  remedies.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  H6pital 
Beaujon  under  M.  Robert,  who  finding  that  besides  retention  from  para- 
lysis, there  were  symptoms  of  cystitis,  such  as  pain  m  the  hypogastrium 
and  kidneys,  and  purulent  urine,  ordered  a  bath,  leeches  to  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  use  of  the  catheter  twice  daily.  Having  thus  relieved 
the  more  urgent  symptoms,  he  proposed  to  adopt  M.  Michon's  practice 
of  applying  electricity,  but  not  having  an  apparatus  at  hand,  deferred  it. 
In  the  meantime,  M.  Lecluyse*s  plan  of  injecting  strychnia  having  been 
mentioned  to  him,  he  resolved  to  try  it,  but  was  advised  to  use  it 
in  SHLaller  doses.  He  ordered  three  grams  (twenty  centigrammes)  in 
six  ounces  of  water.  The  strychnia  not  being  soluble  in  this  amount  of 
water,  the  pupil  in  charge  acting  upon  the  principle — corpora  non  agunt 
nisi  soluta — substituted  sulphate  of  strychnia  for  the  alkali  itself  The 
injection  was  given;  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  interne  who  had 
charge  of  the  case,  observed  convulsive  movements  coming  on,  with 
opisthotonos,  and  especially  spasms  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  which 
alarmed  bim  much.  The  bladder  was  immediately  emptied,  and  wash- 
ed out  with  tepid  water.  The  symptoms  did  not  become  worse,  they 
gradually  diminished,  but  for  some  days  the  patient  experienced  spasms 
of  thoracic  muscles.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  these  symptoms,  which  indicated  a  great  intensity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  strychnia,  the  bladder  did  not  recover  its  tonicity,  but 
remained  paralysed.  The  only  appreciable  change  in  this  respect  was, 
that  it  was  remarked  on  the  third  day,  when  the  catheter  was  introdu- 
ced, that  the  urine  flowed  with  a  little  more  force  than  before,  but  this  was 
a  very  insignificant  amelioration. .  The  spasmodic  affection  of  the  chest 
oontinued,  the  patient  was  seized  with  bloody  expectoration  (black  mucous 
sputa,  differing  from  those  of  pneumonia,  and  appearing  to  result  from  a 
sort  of  asphyxia),  symptoms  of  urinary  fever  soon  came  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient died.  There  was  no  dissection — Bulletin  de  Th&ap. — Monthly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Aug.,  1860,  p,  176. 


67. — Electricity  in  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder,  By  M.  Michon,  Sur- 
geon of  La  Piti^.— {According  to  M.  Michon's  cases,  electricity  in  this 
condition  of  the  bladder,  appears  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  first 
case  is  that  of  a  pedlar,  aged  67,  who  was  admitted  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber. It  is  stated,  that  after  eight  days'  moderate  wine  drinking,  although 
in  apparent  good  health,  he  was  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  desire,  but 
total  inability,  to  pass  water.  A  surgeon  introduced  the  catheter,  drew 
off  the  urine,  ordered  twenty-five  leeches  to  the  jwrineum,  and  stimulant 
frictions,  but  for  eight  days  the  catheter  was  needed  night  and  morning.] 
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When  admitted  under  M.  Michon,  he  had  absolute  impossibility  of 
passing  urine  without  the  aid  of  the  catheter,  had  no  fever,  and  no  pain 
beyond  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  bladder.  The 
day  after  admission  the  bladder  was  again  emptied  by  means  of  a  large 
catheter,  which  passed  freely.  There  was  no  kind  of  stricture  or  ob- 
struction, and  the  prostate  was  ascertained  by  the  fioger  to  be  sound; 
The  urine  flowed  from  the  catheter  with  a  feeble  jet,  which  gradually 
diminished  as  the  bladder  became  emptied.  It  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  evacuate  it,  to  make  pressure  on  the  hypogastric  region.  The  pati- 
ent's account  of  himself  did  not  tend  to  show  that  there  had  been  any 
previous  want  of  power  in  the  bladder;  but  M.  Michon  was  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  had  been  gradually  losing  tone  from  the  man's  advanced 
life,  and  that  complete  paralysis  had  followed  from  over  distension  on 
the  night  of  his  seizure.  He  was  ordered  demulcent  drinks,  laxative 
enemata,  and  the  catheter  twice  daily.  Two  days  after,  the  patient 
having  suffered  much  from  repletion  of  the  bladder,  M.  Michon  left  the 
catheter  in,  to  enable  it  to  be  evacuated  more  frequently  without  risk  of 
injury  to  the  urethra  from  less  skilful  hands.  Injections  of  tepid  water 
into  the  bladder,  discharging  the  urine  by  the  catheter  every  three  hours, 
Vichy  water,  blister  to  the  hypogastrium,  cantharides  liniment  to  the 
belly  and  thighs,  were  all  tried  without  success.  On  the  6th  November 
the  patient  had  rigors  and  vomitings;  the  urine  became  turbid  and  am- 
moniacal,  with  a  copious  puriform  deposit.  The  catheter  was  removed, 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  relieved  by  baths  and  emollient  poultices.  The 
urine  remaining  ammoniacal,  acidulous  injections  were  used,  with  the 
effect  of  slightly  improving  it,  but  the  retention  was  as  complete  as  ever. 
As  the  patient,  towards  the  end  of  November,  lost  ground,  M.  Michon 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  other  means,  and  tried  the  effect  of 
electricity. 

The  method  of  applying  the  electricity  was  as  follows: — A  silver 
catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  a  female  catheter  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  and  made  to  rest  upon  the  recto- vesical  parietes; 
each  of  these  catheters  was  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  an  electric 
machine,  which  was  put  at  first  in  gentle  action,  and  then  continued 
briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes.     The  patient  experienced  no  pain,  he 
felt  only  some  slight  prickling;  the  urine  had  to  be  drawn  off  twice  in 
the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours.     The  electricity  was  re-applied  next 
day  in  the  same  manner, — the  patient  felt  the  prickliog  more  acutely, 
but  only  in  the  rectum, — he  felt  nothing  in  the  bladder.     A  third  appli- 
cation of  the  electricity  was  made,  the  same  sensations  were  experienced, 
but,  as  on  the  two  former  occasions,  ceased  immediately  afterwards.     On 
this  night  he  felt  a  desire  to  make  water,  and  accomplished  it  easily 
without  the  aid  of  the  catheter.     Next  day  he  was  up,  and  showed  the 
urine  which  he  had  passed  during  the  night.     From  that  time  he  re- 
quired no  more  catheterism,  but  the  electricity  was  applied  again  for 
three  successive  days;  it  produced  the  same  effects,  only  that  the  sensa- 
tions were  more  acute,  and  that  during  its  application  the  urine  was  pro- 
jected from  the  catheter  at  each  electric  stroke.     During  the  intervals 
the  urine  was  passed  at  his  will,  and  without  difficulty;  it  rapidly  lost 
the  ammoniacal  odour,  and  became  limpid.     The  fever  disappeared,  the 
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pUient  rsgluned  hii  streDgtb,  uid  aStx  muumng  in  tlie  hOBpital  for  tliree 
weeks  wi&ont  uir  nrinoi;  disorder,  wu  discharged  cured.  He  pte- 
eented  himself  again  in  three  weeks,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Michon,  and 
was  found  to  be  quite  well.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  during  the  appli- 
otion  of  the  electridt;  the  catheter  vtts  Dot  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  one  single  part  of  the  bladder,  but  was  morod  gently  over  the 
inner  snrfooe  of  die  oigaa. — MonMji  Jownal  qf  Med.  Sciesce,  Aug., 
1850,  p.  173. 
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58.— ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  JOINTS. 
By  Sir  B.  Brodie,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

{In  Sir  B.  Brodie's  new  edition  of  his  work,  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Joints,' 
we  find  the  following  practical  remarks  on  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
hip-joint:] 

"  The  practice  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
best,  is  the  following.  An  opening  having  been  made  with  an  abscess- 
lancet,  the  limb  may  be  wrapped- up  in  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
■and  this  may  be  continued  untU  the  first  flow  of  matter  has  ceased,  a 
poultice,  or  water  dressing,  being  applied  afterwards.  In  some  in- 
stances, after  a  short  time  the  discharge  ceases;  the  orifice  heals,  and 
the  puncture  may  then  be  repeated  some  time  afterwards.  But  where 
the  puncture  has  not  become  closed,  I  have  never  found  any  ill  conse- 
quences to  arise  from  its  remaining  open.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  wound  should  not  be  closed  until  the 
abscess  has  contracted,  grttiiuiated,  and  healed  from  the  bottom;  and  this 
is  one  reason  for  making,  not  a  small  puncture,  but  a  free  opening  with 
an  abscess-lancet.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  matter  will  escape  readily 
without  squeezing  or  pressure.  All  rough  manipulation  is  to  he  carefvlltf 
avoided.  It  produces  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  the  ill 
consequences  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out;  and,  independently 
of  this,  it  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  attended,  where  the 
surface  is  extensive,  with  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  patienl^  at  the  time,  cmd  materially  lessen  the 
chance  of  his  recovery  afterwards. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  sinus  which  is  left  after  the  opening  of  an 
abscess  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  If  ttie  orifice  be  disposed  to 
heal  prematurely,  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  occasional  application 
of  the  caustic  potash,  care  being  taken  that  the  caustic  does  not  enter 
the  sinus  itself;  otherwise  some  simple  ointment  or  a  water  dressing  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  old  practice  of  probing  a  sinus  scarcely  ever 
affords  us  any  useful  information;  nor  does  it  in  ordinary  cases  answer 
any  other  good  purpose  On  the  other  hand,  by  irritating  the  sinus,  or 
even  the  joint  itself,  it  is  often  productive  of  serious  mischief.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable,  but  with  greater  force,  to  the  use  of  stimulat- 
ing injections.    I  do  not  believe  that  they  promote  the  healing  of  sinuses 
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under  any  circamstances;  but,  with  respect  to  those  which  are  now 
under  our  consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  operation  is  hi^y 
injurious.  I  saw  a  young  man  who  nearly  lost  his  life,  in  consequence 
uf  a  surgeon  having  ventured  to  inject  port  wine  into  a  sinus  connected 
with  some  diseased  or  dead  bone  of  the  pelvis." 

In  the  progress  of  this  disease  there  are  evidently  several  successive 
stages.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  disease  have  not  proceeded 
to  suppuration,  the  patient  may  recover  with  a  serviceable  and  movable 
joint,  even  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cartilage  has  disappeared. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  recovery,  except  with  anchylosis.  The  anchylosis  is 
at  first  affected  by  soft  sul^tance.  But  afterwards  perfect  bony  union 
takes  place;  so  that  when  the  bones  composing  the  joint  are  divided  by 
section,  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  one  bone  is  seen  continuously 
passing  into  that  of  the  other. 

The  determination  of  the  question  of  amputation  in  instances  of  this 
species  of  articular  disease.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  makes  to  depend  upon 
the  point,  whether  or  not  there  be  indications  of  other  tubercular  disease 
in  any  of  the  internal  organs.  It  too  frequently  happens,  that  when 
one  diseased  joint  is  removed  by  amputation,  another  becomes  the  seat 
of  the  same  malady,  or  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  the  bronchial 
glands,  or  in  the  mesentery,  finally  destroy  the  patient.  When  there  is 
any  reason  to  apprehend  such  results,  amputation,  of  course,  is  worse 
than  useless. 

[Speaking  of  the  relations,  character,  and  treatment  of  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  connected  with  gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  Sir  Benjamin 
remarks:] 

'^  I  have  stated  that  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes",  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  under  ordinary  circumstances,,  may  not  imfrequently  be  traced 
to  a  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  so  in  numerous  instances,  in  which,  never- 
theless, neither  the  patient  nor  his  medical  attendant  would  admit  that 
there  had  ever  been  what  is  called  '  a  fit  of  the  gout.'  I  have  referred  to 
rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  in 
other  cases,  and  I  have  also  adverted  to  a  peculiar  disease,  of  a  very 
chronic  character,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  bear  some  relation  to 
both  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  treated  of  under  the  name  of  rheumatic 
gout.  In  this  disease,  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  changes  which  the  joint  undergoes,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  ends  in  its  entire  disorganization. 

"  In  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens of  joints  similarly  diseased.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  lithate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  a  variety  of  textures: — ^underneath  the  synovial 
membrane,  on  the  bone  near  the  margin  of  the  cartilage, — on  the  surface 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage;  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  and  in 
the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the  joint.  In  one  preparation  of  the 
patella,  taken  from  a  gouty  subject,  the  cartilage  is  seen  increased  in 
thickness,  and  presenting  a  striated  appearance,  the  striae  being  'at 
right  angles  to  the  articulating  surface.  In  this  case  the  cartilage  is 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  having  been  'in  its  recent  state  softer 
and  more  yielding  than  natural,  and  having  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  fibres.' 
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"  Although  the  opportunities  of  examining  the  pathological  condition 
of  joints  which  are  affected  in  this  manner  are  only  of  .occasional  occur- 
rence, there  is  no  surgeon  of  much  experience  who  has  not  seen  many 
cases  of  the  same  disease  in  the  living  person,  or  who,  having  seen  them, 
will  not  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  observation  which  I  have  already 
made,  that  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  the  first  of  the 
snies  of  changes  which  the  joint  undergoes.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  symptoms.  The  deposit  of  lithate  of  soda  takes  place  only  as  the 
disease  advances;  and  though  it  is  a  very  frequent,  it  is  not  a  constant, 
occurrence.  The  absence  of  this  deposit  is  not  a  proof  of  the  absence  of 
the  gouty  diathesis.  An  elderly  gentleman  was  jittended  by  Dr.  Cham- 
bers and  myself,  labouring  under  well-marked  symptoms  of  gouty  dis- 
ease. One  of  the  effects  produced  was  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  one  knee.  The  membrane  was  considerably 
thickened,  and  contained  fluid.  He  had  been  in  this  state,  sometimes 
better,  sometimes  worse,  for  some  years.  When  living  at  his  house  in 
Scotland,  he  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  acute  phrenitis,  of  which  he 
died.  The  body  was  examined  by  his  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
who  found  the  diseased  joint  distended  with  a  dark-coloured  glairy  fluid, 
and  the  cartilages  absorbed,  but  without  any  white  incrustation. 

"  Indeed,  in  cases  of  gout  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  rule 
by  which  the  deposit  of  lithate  of  soda  is  regulated.  One  person  had  his 
fingers  and  toes  distorted  by  gouty  concretions,  at  the  same  time  that 
deposits  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  the  larger  joints,  and  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  while  another 
person,  who  has  been  equally  tormented  by  the  gout  with  the  former,  is 
altogether  free  from  this  additional  cause  of  (jdstress.  Probably  much 
depends  oh  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  soda  in  the  system,  the 
lithate  of  soda  being  an  insoluble  salt,  and  in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  combinations  of  the  lithic  acid  with  the  other  alkalies.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  what 
are  commonly  called  chalk-stones  have  much  aggravated,  if  they  have 
not  actually  produced  the  evil,  by  taking  large  quantities  of  soda  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

"  The  process  by  whreh  the  absorption  of  the  harder  textures  "takes 
place  in  these  cases  is  manifestly  very  different  from  ulceration,  and  is 
altogether  very  remarkable.  The  cartilages  disappear,  so  that  the  bones 
are  exposed;  but  the  latter  present  nothing  corresponding  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  carious  surface.  They  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  friction,  appearing  as  if  portions  of  their 
surface  had  been  scraped  off  by  a  chisel.  This  is  especially  observable 
in  the  knee,  where  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  only  in  one  direction, 
and  less  observable  in  the  hip,  where  the  motions  are  more  various. 
But  the  results  of  friction  on  the  living  are  very  different  from  what 
they  would  be  in  the  dead  bone.  There  is  no  exposure  of  the  cancellous 
structure;  a  process  of  repair  goes  on  simultaneously  with  that  of 
destruction,  and  the  consequence  is  the  formation  of  a  hcu*d  and  compact 
layer  of  bone,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  ivory,  covering  the  can- 
cellous structure,  which  must  have  been  exposed  otherwise. 

"  In  one  of  the  cases  which  have  been  just  described,  it  was  found 
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that  some  new  fonnatioiis  of  bone,  in  the  shape  of  small  exostoses,  had 
taken  place  at  the  margin  of  the  articulating  snr£Bces.  I  shall  haTe 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  two  other  cases,  in  each  of  which  portions 
of  snch  newly-formed  bone  had  been  broken  off  by  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  and  become  loose  bodies  in  the  articular  caTity.  In  other  cases, 
masses  of  new  bone  are  laid  on  in  one  part,  while  the  original  bone  is 
removed  by  absorption  in  another,  so  as  completely  to  alter  the  form 
and  character  of  the  articulating  surfaces. 

**  On  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, — The  indiidduals  who  are  m(»t 
liable  to  be  thus  affected  by  rheumatic  gout,  are  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  much  bodily  exercise;  and  have  at  the  same  time  led 
luxurious  lives.  I  suspect  that  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
animal  food  is  even  more  likely  to  produce  it  than  the  free  use  of  fer- 
mented or  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
frequently  met  with  among  porters  and  the  upper  servants  of  wealthy 
families. 

"  The  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  a  single  joint,  and  in  most  instances 
several  joints  are  affected  in  succ^sion.  Oft^  it  shows  itself  in  the  first 
instance,  in  a  joint  of  one  of  the  fingers,  which  is  observed  to  be  slightly 
enlarged  and  stiff,  with  an  occasional  twinge  of  pain  in  it.  Then,  one 
after  the  other,  other  joints  of  the  fingers  are  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  was  to  this  enlargement  of  ike  joints  of  the  fingers  that  Dr. 
Haygarth  gave  the  name  of  nodosities.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  seems 
to  be  a  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  probably  in  part  an 
effusion  of  serum  into  its  cavity.  Afterwards  the  disease  extends  to  the 
other  and  larger  joints,  sometimes  to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a  smaller 
number  in  succession.  In  those  joints  which  are  superficially  situated, 
so  as  to  admit  of  examination,  fluid  may  be  detected,  the  quantity  of 
which,  however,  varies  accordingly  as  the  limb  is  exercised  or  kept  quiet, 
and  is  seldom  very  large.  The  fluid  is  more  perceptible  in  the  first  in- 
stance than  it  is  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  synovial  membrane  be- 
coming thickened. 

*'  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  very  slow,  so  that  many 
years  may  elapse  before  it  reaches  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  most 
advanced  stage.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  it  causes  no  se- 
vere pain,  but  there  are  constant  uneasy  sensations,  and  much  distress 
and  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  the  joints  becoming  gradually  more 
rigid  and  unfit  for  use.  The  patient,  in  addition  to  his  local  aibneuts, 
always  suffers,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  usual  effects  of  dys- 
pepsia, which  are  aggravated  by  want  of  exercise.  He  is  liable  to 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  flatulence  after  his  meals;  is  nervous  and 
irritable;  and  every  error  as  to  diet,  as  well  as  all  mental  excitement^  will 
produce  an  aggravation  of  both  the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms. 

''  In  a  few  instances,  after  having  reached  a  certain  point,  the  disease 
becomes  stationary,  or  there  may  be  apparently  some  degree  of  improve- 
ment. But  except  where  it  was  treated  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  I  do 
not  recollect  any  one  case  in  which  there  was  anything  approaching  to  a 
cure.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  progressive,  the  joints 
becoming  more  and  more  disorganised,  sometimes  with  little,  at  other 
times  with  much,  increase  in  size.     That  increase,  in  this  stage  of  the 
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disease,  d^)6nds  not  merely  on  the  causes  already  mentioned,  but  also 
on  a  deposit  of  new  bone  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  on  that 
of  a  gouty  concretion  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  Anchylosis 
sometimes  takes  place  as  an  ultimate  result.  There  is  little  tendency  to 
suppuration.  I  cannot  say  tiiat  abscess  never  forms,  for  I  suppose  that 
there  are  no  morbid  changes  of  any  kind,  in  the  course  of  which  this 
may  not  possibly  occur;  and,  indeed,  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
just  recorded,  it  was  believed  that  there  were  pus- globules  mixed  with 
the  semifluid  substance  which  the  joint  contained.  But  the  formation 
of  abscess  in  these  cases  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  order  of 
events,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  and 
forms  an  important  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  diseases  to 
which  the  joints  are  liable. 

"  Distressing  as  such  a  malady  must  always  be,  harassing  the  patient 
as  it  does,  year  after  year,  with  no  prospect  of  a  cure,  still  it  is  an  evil 
varying  very  much  in  degree  in  different  instances.  In  one  individual, 
a  few  joints  only  are  affected,  and  these  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  and  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  social  intercourse;  in  another,  scarcely  one  joint  of  the 
extremeties  remains  in  a  sound  state;  some  are  completely  anchylosed, 
and  others  are  so  stiff  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  Nevertheless,  the  patient 
thus  aflicted,  a  cripple,  dependent  on  others  for  the  means  of  locomotion, 
may  live  for  years,  reconciled  to  calamities  which  have  gradually  come 
upon  him,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  amid  all 
his  sufferings. 

**  On  the  treatment  of  this  disease. — In  the  very  commencement  of 
this  disease,  before  any  actual  disorganization  has  taken  place,  and  while 
the  joints  affected  are  limited  in  number,  I  believe  that  much  may  be 
done  towards  preventing  its  further  progress.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  on  a  caxefal  system  of  diet,  partaking  very  moderately  of  animal 
food,  avoiding  fruits,  acids,  raw  vegetables,  and  sugar,  and  taking  little 
or  no  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors.  He  should  take  exercise  daily, 
so  as  to  induce  perspiration;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  readily  accomplished, 
he  may,  with  great  advantage,  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  make  use  of 
the  hot-air  bath.  In  addition  to  such  careful  management  of  himself,  he 
may  from  time  to  time  take  alterative  doses  of  the  acetic  extract  of  col- 
chicum,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  mercurial  pill,  and  occa- 
sional purgatives.  Moderate  doses  of  potash  or  magnesia  may  be  given 
three  or  four  hours  after  each  of  his  principal  meals,  so  as  to  neutralize 
any  superabundant  acid  in  the  stomach.  Soda  should  b&  carefally 
avoided,  as  tending,  by  its  combination  with  the  lithic  acid,  to  form 
gouty  concretions. 

"  According  to  circumstances,  however,  the  treatment  may  be  varied. 
Thus,  when  ti^e  patient  is  depressed,  as  sometimes  happens  by  the  use 
of  oolchicum,  the  mixture,  composed  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  ginger, 
sold  under  the  name  of  'Dr.  Qregory's  Powder,'  maybe  taken  every 
night,  with  an  active  aperient  at  stated  intervals,  and  very  great  benefit 
will  often  be  obtained  from  a  very  long  perseverance  in  the  use  of  these 
simple  remedies. 
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"  Little  is  to  be  done  by  locflJ  applications.  If,  however,  there  be 
more  than  usual  pain  in  a  point,  leeches  may  be  applied,  and,  on  par< 
ticular  occasions,  a  bandage,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  pressure,  but 
of  limiting  motion.  In  some  instances,  a  light  leathern  splint,  or  pair 
of  splints,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

"  When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
will  be  useful  in  mitigating  its  symptoms,  and  sometimes  in  retarding  its 
progress.  But  here,  the  more  active  remedies,  such  as  mercury  and 
oolchicum.  must  be  reserved  for  special  occasions.  The  iodide  of  potas> 
slum  has  the  reputation  of  being  useful  in  cases  of  this  description;  and 
I  believe  that  its  reputation  is  not  wholly  undeserved.  It  should  be 
given  only  in  small  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  daily,  but  taken 
if  it  agrees  with  the  patient,  for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 

"But,  after  all,  no  general  rule  cau  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  for  the 
practitioner  on  all  occasions.  Each  individual  case  forms  a  study  in  itself, 
not  only  for  the  medical  attendant,  but  for  the  patient  also. 

''In  one  case,  in  which  the  patient  was  afflicted  with  this  disease  in  a 
very  aggravated  form  (so  many  joints  being  affected,  that  she  lay  almost 
helpless  on  a  sofa,  and  various  methods  of  treatment  having  being 
already  employed  to  no  purpose),  having  learned  that  cod-liver  oil  had 
been  formerly  supposed  to  be  useful  in  some  forms  of  rheumatism,  I  was 
tempted  to  prescribe  this  r^nedy  for  her.  The  purified  oil  was  admin- 
istered internally,  and  at  -the  same  time  rubbed  in  as  a  liniment  on  the 
affjcted  joints.  It  was  a  mere  experiment;  but  there  is  certainly  great 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  Not  only  did 
the  disease  cease  to  make  progress,  but,  when  I  last  saw  the  patient, 
after  she  had  taken  and  rubbed  in  the  oil,  with  occasional  intermissions, 
during  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  there  was  a  distinct  and  mani- 
fest improvement  as  to  all  the  symptoms.  lodeed,  the  result  was  such, 
that«  to  any  other  patient  under  the  same  combination  of  circumstances, 
I  shall  certainly  be  disposed  to  recommend  a  trial  of  the  same  remedy." 
— Edin.  M^d,  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1860,  p.  445. 


59.— ON  DISEASES  OF  ARTICULAR  CARTILAGES. 
By  De.  Redfebn,  Examiner  at   the  University  and  King's  College, 

Aberdeen,  &c. 

Dr.  Redfem  ventures  to  advance  what  will  to  many  appear  a  most  im- 
probable supposition, — ^namely,  that  the  pain  which  is  commonly  ac- 
counted an  indication  of  disease  in  articular  cartilage,  is  not  to  be  so 
regarded;  but  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  implication  of  some  other 
texture.     This  is  a  very  important  point  in  diagnosis.     Dr.  R.  says: 

''  Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  disease  having  the  same  essential  structui'al 
characters  in  all  cases,  at  times  goes  on  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  texture,  without  the  patient  or  his  attendant  being  aware  of  its 
existence;  and- in  others,  causes  such  violent  pain  and  hectic  irritation 
in  the  system  as  to  require  amputation,  the  &ct  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, as,  so  &r  as  I  know,  no  similar  occurrence  takes  place  in  any 
other  texture  whatever. 
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''  I  shall  not  presume  to  deny,  that  uncomplicated  disease  of  articular 
cartilages  produces  excessive  pain,  since  this  is  stated  very  positively  on 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  by  most  surgical  -writers.  And 
yet,  on  looking  over  the  numerous  cases  which  have  been  related  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie  and  other  authors,  I  find  but  few  which  will  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question.  Uncomplicated  disease  of  cartilage  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  if  we  exclude  the  cases  of  fibrous  degeneration,  and 
carefully  collected  reports  of  numerous  cases,  with  histological  examina- 
tions, are  necessary  to  establish  a  fact  so  decidedly  at  variance  with 
everything  we  know  of  disease  and  its  characters  in  other  textures. 
This  will  appear  more  evident  from  the  following  considerations: 

"1st.  Nerves' have  never  been  found  in  cartilages,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  they  contain  any,  for  they  give  no 
evidence  of  sensibility  in  man  or  in  animals  on  being  exposed  or  sliced 
away.  The  cuticle,  enamel,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  in  a 
similar  position.  They  contain  no  nerves,  and  give  no  indications  of  sen- 
sibility, when  parts  are  removed,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  to  every  pathologist,  that  an  immense  portion  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  utterly  destroyed  by  disease,  without  a 
single  recognised  symptom  or  other  mark  of  the  existence  of  the  lesion. 
Hence  the  value  of  pain. 

''  2nd.  It  is  certain  that  disease  of  cartilages  may  go  on  for  years,  and 
even  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient^ 
and  that  the  essential  characters  of  such  disease  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  diseases  of  the  "same  tissue,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
excessive  and  exhausting  pain. 

"  3rd.  The  symptoms  supposed  to  indicate  disease  in  the  cartilages 
are  so  closely  allied  to  those  produced  by  affections  of  the  bones,  that  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  to  make  until  the  bone  becomes  ex- 
posed, and  then  the  symptoms  are,  at  least,  as  easily  attributable  to  the 
disease  in  the  bone  as  to  that  in  the  cartilage.  Indeed,  M.  Richet,  in 
the  work  before  named,  when  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  diseased  articular  cartilages,  gives  several 
good  anatomical  and  other  reasons  why  the  symptoms  supposed  to  arise 
from  disease  in  them  should  be  referred  to  the  bones. 

"  4th.  Pus  has  never  been  shown  to  be  formed  from  the  substance  of 
diseased  articular  cartilages,  nor  from  effusions  into  their  texture.  At 
the  time  when  pus  is  formed  in  joints,  the  pain  becomes  very  severe, 
though  there  may  have  been  but  Uttle  previously,  the  very  formation  of 
pus  indicating  that  other  textures  than  the  cartilage  are  affected,  and 
that  the  pain  proceeds  from  the  disease  in  them." 

In  order  to  test  and  extend  the  information  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  disease  in  man.  Dr.  B.edfem  has  performed  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  animals;  these  experiments  were  con- 
tinued during  a  whole  year,  and  were  nearly  ninety  in  number;  the 
progress  of  each  one  was  carefully  watched  and  recorded  from  day  to 
day;  and  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  a  lengthened  microscopical  exami- 
nation was  made  of  every  texture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts 
operated  on.  The  results  of  similar  experiments  were  always  found  to 
correspond,  when  performed  upon  animals  of  the  same  species,  in  all 
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cases  of  vhick  some  accidental  oocnrrenoe  had  not  taken  place,  such  as 
the  snperTentbn  of  acnte  inflammation  in  the  joints,  pressure  on  the 
articular  surfiioes  resulting  from  dislocations,  &c;  and  thus  they  admit 
of  being  generalised  with  considerable  precision.  We  must  forbear 
entering,  howeyer,  into  the  minuter  di£ferenoes  which  distinguished  the 
results  obtained  on  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  the  ear,  the 
nasal  septum,  and  the  joints,  when  these  were  subjected  to  irritations  of 
yarious  kinds,  such  as  the  making  of  incisions  into  them,  the  insertion  of 
setons,  the  application  of  ligatures,  actual  cautery,  adds,  or  alkalies;  but 
shall  cite  Dr.  Redfem's  account  of  the  phenomena  common  to  all. 

"  When  changes  are  indu(»d  in  the  .costal,  articular,  or  nasal  carti- 
lages, by  any  cause  whateyer,  they  are  essentially  similar  in  all  oases, 
and  affect  both  the  cells  and  inter-cellular  substance.  The  cells  become 
enlarged,  rounded,  or  oblong,  and  irregularly  arranged;  their  nucl^ 
giying  place  to  a  multitude  of  corpuscles,  or  to  a  series  of  granules. 
The  walls  of  the  cells  next  become  identified  with  the  hyaline  substance, 
when  the  corpuscles  are  set  free,  and  begin  to  undergo  other  changes, 
elongating  and  becoming  yery  evidently  conyerted  into  the  nuclear  fibres 
of  fibrous  tissue,  or  reduced  to  small  patches  of  granules,  which  may 
only  become  visible  on  acting  upon  the  fibrous  mass  by  acetic  add. 
During  the  enlargement  of  the  cells,  and  espedally  at  the  period  of  dis- 
charge of  their  contents,  the  hyaline  matrix  becomes  softened,  and  allows 
the  corpuscles  to  be  freely  moved  in  it,  or  pressed  out  altogether;  whilst, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  fibres  appear  in  the  interspaces  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  take  on  the  characters  of  those  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  this 
way,  both  elements  of  the  cartilage  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  destined  to  heal  the  breach  in  the  tissue, 
for  the  hyaline  substajice  is  converted  into  the  white  fibres,  and  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  cells  into  nuclear  or  elastic  fibres. — Or,  an  altogether 
different  result  may  take  place,  especially  in  the  case  of  articular  carti- 
lages, the  whole  thickness  being  converted  into  a  calcareous  mass;  the 
cartilage  cells  becoming  lacunse,  and  calcareous  matter  being  also  deposited 
in  the  inter-ceUular  substance,  rendering  it  dark  and  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting the  light,  the  surfitce  all  the  while  remaining  perfectly  smooth 
and  on  its  former  level." 

This  production  of  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  or  of  a  smooth  calca- 
reous lamina,  appears  to  be  nature's  method  of  effecting  a  spontaneeus 
cure;  the  tendency  to  which  is  very  decided  in  uncomplicated  lesions  of 
cartilage,  especially  in  such  as  have  been  artifidally  induced.  In  no 
case  do  these  changes  seem  to  extend  further  into  the  healthy  cartilage 
surrounding  an  injured  spot,  than  appears  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
sufficient  fibrous  texture  to  constitute  the  dcatrix.  It  is  a  remarkable 
result  of  Dr.  Redfem's  inquiries,  that  these  changes  occur  much  less 
rapidly  after  incisions,  than  they  do  after  great  irritations;  so  that  even 
after  seven  weeks,  the  texture  of  indsed  cartilages  presented  yery  trifling 
alterations.  Hence  the  belief  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  ob- 
servers, even  Dr.  Leidy  bdng  among  them,  that  the  two  surfaces  of  an 
incised  cartilage  never  unite.  In  Dr.  Redfem's  experience,  howeyer.  it 
was  always  found  that  the  changes  consequent  upon  indsion  were  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  following  upon  irritation,  although  more  tardy  in 
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their  rate  of  progress;  and  that,  if  sufficieiit  time  was  given,  they  would 
go  on  to  the  production  of  perfect  fibrous  tissue,  and  thus  to  the  reunion 
of  the  divided  surfaces.  The  fibrous  tissue,  which  heals  up  breaches  in 
the  texture  of  cartilages,  may  contain  (according  to  Dr.  Bedfem)  the 
yellow  as  well  as  the  white  fibrous  elements;  the  latter  being  formed  by 
the  elongation  of  the  discharged  corpuscles  of  diseased  cells  into  nuclear 
fibres;  whilst  the  former  originate  in  the  altered  hyaline  substance.  All 
these  results  are  in  precise  accordance  with  the  ii^erences  drawn  from 
the  study  of  the  human  articular  cartilage  in  states  of  disease;  and  each 
set  of  observations  thus  affords  a  valuable  corroboration  to  the  other. — 
Brit,  and  For.  Medico- Chirurg.  Review,  July,  1850,  p,  177. 

[The  conclusions  to  which  this  learned  author  has  arrived  are  as  follow:] 

1.  That  the  whole  of  the  known  forms  of  disease  in  articular  car- 
tilages are  connected  with  changes  in  the  texture,  which  are  essentially 
similar  to  each  other. 

2.  That  during  the  progress  of  these  changes,  the  cells  x>f  the  car- 
tilage become  enlarged,  rounded,  and  filled  with  corpuscles  in  lieu  of 
healthy  cells,  bursting  subsequently,  and  discharging  their  contents  into 
the  texture  on  the  surface ;  whilst  the  hyaline  substance  splits  into 
bands  and  fibres,  the  changed  hyaline  substance  and  the  discharged  cor- 
puscles of  the  cells  afterwards  forming,  in  many  cases,  a  fibro-nucleated 
membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  cartilage. 

3.  That  these  changes  are  alone  referable  to  an  anormal  nutrition  as 
their  immediate  cause,  and  in  no  case  to  mechanical  or  chemical  actions, 
such  as  attrition  or  digestion  in  a  diseased  secretion. 

4.  That  most  extensive  disease  may  be  going  on  in  many  joints  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  proceed  to  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  car- 
tilage in  particular  parts,  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and  whilst 
he  is  engaged  in  an  active  occupation. 

5.  That  the  disease  commences  most  frequently  upon  the  free  surface; 
but  it  may  proceed  from  the  bone  to  affect  the  attached  surface,  or  it 
may  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  thickn^s  of  the  cartilage. 

6.  That  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful,  if  the  symptoms  which  are  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  articular  cartilages,  are 
not  really  dependent  on  a  morbid  change  in  the  bone. 

7.  That  disease  of  the  whole  thickness  of  an  articular  cartilage,  at 
particular  parts,  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  by  the  formation  of  a  fibro- 
nucleated  membrane  from  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  new  exudation. — London  Journal  of  Med,,  June, 
1850,  p.  568.  

60. — Hip-Joint  Disecute  treated  hy  Cod-Liver  OH,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Beported  by  Dr.  0.  Kidd. — [Dr.  E.  having  seen  several  cases  of 
this  disease  improved  under  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  thinks  it  of  such 
practical  importance  as  to  deserve  a  few  passing  remarks.  The  general 
opinion  of  surgeons  seems  to  be,  that  this  disease  is  not  of  mere  local 
origin,  but  indicative  of  defective  bodily  powers, — ^taking  blood,  even  by 
leeches,  at  the  commencement  being  often  attended  by  evil  results. 
Sea-air,  tonics,  especially  the  mild  proto-salts  of  iron,  given  for  a  long. 
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time,  with  occasional  intermisfflons,  and  ood-liTer  oil,  are  the  means 
trusted  to  in  London.  In  illnstration  of  these  remarks.  Dr.  Kidd 
describes  three  cases,  and  he  says  several  others  conld  be  added,  in  which 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  cod-liver  oil  treatment  was  highly  satisfiie- 
tory.  Dr.  Kidd,  pointing  oat  rest  as  one  of  the  chief  indications  to  be 
fulfilled,  if  possible,  recommends  that  the  patient  should  be  put  upon 
<me  of  Barle's  beds,  and  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  his  bodily  ooni- 
forts,  so  as  to  prevent  restlessness.  If  the  disease  is  so  advanced  that 
abscess  has  formed,  of  course  .we  can  look  for  nothing  better  than 
anchylosis,  and  even  this  it  may  take  years  to  effect.  Speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  abscesses  about  the  hip-joint  from  this  cause.  Dr.  Kidd  remarks:] 

In  puncturing  abscesses  about  the  hip-joint,  great  care  must  be  taken; 
all  kinds  of  rude  or  rough  surgery  avoided;  and  the  abscess  allowed  to 
empty  gradually.  Where  anchylosis  is  all  we  can  look  for,  much  de- 
volves on  the  surgeon  in  keeping  the  limb  in  the  best  position;  for  the 
patient,  if  left  to  himself,  will  infallibly  bend  it  at  a  right  angle.  The 
proper  position  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  thigh  bent  a  very  small  degree 
forwards, — the  limb  will  be  not  only  thus  more  useful,  but  less  proba- 
bility is  incurred  of  its  getting  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  A  simple 
gutta  percha  splint,  embracing  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  about  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  thigh,  and  extending  below  the  knee,  is  all  the 
appliance  necessary.  When  there  is  great  pain,  a  seton  or  blister  will 
be  found  useful. 

As  to  the  rationale  of  the  modus  operandi  of  cod-liver  oil  in  this  dis- 
ease, perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  it,  is  by  saying  it  changes  that 
abnormal  molecular  condition  of  the  blood  so  well  known  to  exist  in 
these  cases,  and  so  often  connected  with  scrofula  and  other  constitutional 
causes.     To  say  there  is  ulceration  of  cartilages  in  some  of  the  worse 
cases,  as  we  long  ago  thought,  would  of  course  be  at  present  a  little 
heterodox.     Cartilage  under  the  microscope  has  no  vessels,  and  consists 
essentially  of  true  cells,  as  was  long  since  shown  by  Schwann,  and  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Toynbee;  but  that  diseased  cartilage  is  not  vascular, 
is  possibly  open  to  doubt.     Softening  of  the  cartilage  of  the  hip-joint  is 
not  uncommon,  and  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earUer  states  of  the  dis- 
ease under  inquiry.     The  cells  become  enlarged,  softer,  and  contain 
nuclei;  chondrin  changes  into  gelatine — these  changes  being  preliminaiy 
to  what  we  will  call  ulceration — that  scrofula,   syphilis,  rheumatism, 
often  produce  these  changes  is  also  very  probable.     Mr.  Birkett  and 
others  explain  these  changes,  I  need  scarcely  add,  by  saying,  "disin- 
tegration" takes  place,  in  which  the  development  of  fat  plays  no  unim- 
portant part.     In  this  observation,  we  do  not,  perhaps,  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty;  and  may  ask,  with  Sir  Beigamin  Brodie,  whether  ulceration, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  takes  place,  is  not  essentially  a  process 
of  disintegration,  depending  on  a  want  of  proper  vital  nutritive  power. 
If  this  be  the  truth,  the  operation  of  cod-Uver  oil  is  not  such  a  puzzle. 
Iodine  has  not  been  found  of  as  great  use  in  so-called  scrofulous  disease 
of  joints  as  iron — an  idea  which  agrees  with  an  opinion  now  gaining 
ground,  that   the  former  interferes  with  the  protein-forming  power  of 
the  system,  and  is  not  the  active  principle  of  the  oil — from  having  an 
opposite  effect. — Med.  Timesj  July  27,  1S50,  p.  89. 
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61. — Bern/aval ^  ^  Hetid  of  the  Femur  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 

pntal.     By Aej,  Esq.— ^ Ann  Sugg;,  set.  13,  fell  over  a  skipping-rope 

about  thx«e  years  ago,  and  reoeived  some  sliglit  contu^ons  about  her  left 
hip;  inflammation  of  the  joint  followed:  she  was  unaMe  to  use  the  limb, 
and  suflinred  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  knee.  About  a  year  after  the 
accident  she  was  able  to  limp  about,  but  could  only  get  the  toes  of  her 
left  foot  to  the  ground,  as  she  was  unable  to  extend  the  knee  or  hip  joints. 
In  a  few  months  abscesses  formed  around  the  hip,  and  burst;  and  for 
the  last  seven  months  some  of  them  have  remained  ofpea. 

June  6th,  1850. — Admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  an 
extremely  emaciated  condition,  and  nearly  worn  out  with  suffering. 
The  left  femur  was  dislocated  on  tiie  dorsum  ilii,  the  Hmb  shortened, 
and  the  leg  and  thigh  fle:red:  theire  was  a  large  ulcerated  surface  over  the 
trochanter  major,  through  which  the  bone  threatened  to  protrude,  with 
burrowing  sinases  in  the  neighbourhood  discharging  pus  freely.  After 
being  in  tiie  hospital  a  few  weeks  the  child  gained  a  Uttle  flesh,  but  she 
has  lately  fallen  off  again,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  pain  and  continued 
discharge  of  matter  from  the  wound.  It  was  considered  that  removing 
the  head  of  the  bone  would  give  the  patient  the  best  chance  of  recovery; 
SBEtd  the  operation  was  performed  on  August  17th,  by  Mr.  Skey,  the  pa- 
tient being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  As  the  end  of  the  bone 
was  only  thinly  covered  with  granulations,  a  very  little  cutting  sufficed 
to  expose  it;  this  being  accomplished,  the  limb  was  carried  inwards, 
and  the  bone  divided  with  the  saw  just  below  the  great  trochanter. 
The  granulations  bled  freely  on  being  out,  but  the  hemorrhage  soon 
ceased,  and  no  li^tures  were  required.  The  integuments  were  too 
firmly  adherent  to  the  parts  beneath  to  admit  of  being  drawn  togel^er; 
the  wound  was  therefore  left  open. 

The  acetabxdum  was  found  to  have  been  enlarged  by  absorption,  and 
was  extended  in  a  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  as  if  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  nature  to  form  a  new  joint  in  this  direction.  The 
head  of  the  femur  had  been  entirely  absorbed:  a  portion  of  the  neck  re- 
mained, which,  with  the  great  trochanter,  was  the  part  removed:  on 
dividing  this  with  the  saw  it  was  found  to  be  soft,  and  composed  of  vas- 
cular cancellous  structure,  with  a  very  thin  outer  layer  of  compact 
hoJie.—Med,  Gazette^  Aug,  30,  1850,  p,  382. 


62. — Disease  of  the  Elbow-Joint;    Peculiar  Method  for  obtaining 

Seedy  Anchylosis,  Under  the  care  of  iMr.  G^at,  at  the  Koyal  Free 
ospital. — [The  editor  of  *  The  Lancet'  observes  liat  it  is  only  by  care- 
fully collectmg  the  facts  Jbearing  upon  this  important  mode  of  treatment, 
that  we  can  throw  some  light  upon  the  result  obtained,  and  for  this 
reason  we  present  the  following  case,  under  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Ghiy.] 

The  patient,  whom  we  recently  saw  in  the  surgical  ward,  is  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  of  light  complexion,  and  a  ratiier  nervous  tempera- 
moit.  ^our  years  ago  he  felt  a  stiffness  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  an 
abscess  subsequently  formed  in  tlM  under  part  of  the  fore-arm,  about 
two  inches  from  the  elbow;  it  was  opened,  discharged  for  two  months, 
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and  healed.  The  patient  retained  to  his  Qaual  oeeapatioTifl,  though  thei 
joint  remained  stiff,  hut  ahout  four  months  hefore  admission,  the  joii^t 
swelled  and  became  again  painfol  upon  the  slightest  movement.  He 
was  then  treated  as  out-patient  to  the  hospital,  and  a  large  ahsoesff 
formed  on  the  outside  of  Ihe  arm,  about  two  indies  from  ^e  elbow, 
which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  house-surgeon.  It  discharged  a 
considerable  quantity  of  thick,  cimly  matter,  and^  as  the  opening  con* 
tracted,  it  was  laid  open  again  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

The  joint  was  now  enlarged,  yery  painful,  both  when  moyed  or  com- 
pressed, and  on  rubbing  ^e  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
joint  against  each  other,  no  doubt  could  exist  but  that  the  cartilages 
were  gone.  The  patient's  health  was  at  this  time  much  impaired,  and 
the  question  of  amputation  was  discussed.  Mr.  Gt&j  preferred,  howeyer, 
adopting  a  plan  which  he  has  successfully  employed  in  similar  cases  for 
some  years  past  —viz.,  that  of  freely  opening  the  joint  by  an  incisoii 
along  its  outer  side.  This  measure  was  at  once  carried  into  execution, 
the  length  of  the  incision  being  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  A  large 
quantity  of  pus  escaped,  and  ti^e  finger  passed  in  through  the  diseased 
capsule  could  readily  detect  the  rough  and  denuded  ends  of  the  humerus 
and  ulna.  The  wound  was  filled  with  lint,  and  the  arm  lightiy  ban-  - 
daged:  the  subsequent  fever  was  very  slight,  and  the  discha^e,  which 
was  rather  abundant,  continued  about  one  week.  At  this  time  it 
considerably  diminished,  the  fever  abated,  and  the  joint  begun  to  be 
somewhat  rigid.  Mr.  Gay  prescribed  tonics  and  a  generous  diet;  directed 
water  dressing  to  the  wound,  and  the  arm  to  be  pretty  firmly  bandaged. 
From  this  time  the  sore  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  the  size  of  the 
joint  diminished,  it  becune  stifE^  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks 
anchylosis  was  perfect.  During  this  period,  two  sinuses,  one  running 
up  under  the  integuments  of  the  arm,  the  other  nnder  those  of  the 
fore-arm,  required  free  opening,  but  these  incisions  soon  united  x>erfectly. 
^  Mr.  Gay  has  adopted  this  mode  of  treating  diseased  joints  (viz.,  when 
the  cartilages  are  ulcerating)  for  many  years  past;  in  two  cases  of 
disease  of  tiie  elbow-joint,  similar  to  the  above  related,  this  peculiar 
treatment  was,  some  time  ago,  followed,  with  similarly  suooessful 
results;  and  we  noticed  a  patient,  affected  with  disease  of  the  wrist-joint, 
who  was  admitted  about  the  same  time  as  the  one  whose  case  we  have 
just  reported,  with  whom  the  joint  was  opened  by  an  incision  over  the 
posterior  and  inferior  end  of  the  ulna.  Here,  again,  a  large  quantity  of 
pus  was  discharged,  and  no  unfavourable  symptoms  followed;  the  hand 
was  laid  on  a  splint,  and  after  one  month  the  discharge  ceased^  the 
wound  healed,  and  anchylosis  by  soft  fibrous  tissue  took  place.  The 
man,  who  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  was  now  regaining 
much  power  over  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  a  case  of  disease,  of  the 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  between  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  inner 
cuneiform,  the  results  were  not  favourable;  but  in  another  case,  of 
disease  in  the  tarsal-joint,  the  termination  was  more  successful.  This 
last  patient  died  afterwards  of  phthisis,  but  a  post-mortem  examination 
was  unfortunately  not  permitted. 
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Mr.  GtLj  has  great  confidence  in  the  success  of  tliis  plan  of  treatment 
ia  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints — in  those  cases,  namely,  where  destruc- 
tion of  the  articulation  has  taken  place,  and  nothing  can  be  obtained 
(supposing  amputation  be  not  performed)  but  a  stiff  joint.  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Gay  considers,  in  thejirst  place,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  opening  diseased  joints  are  not  so  serious  as  are  usually 
represented,  and  are,  on  the  contrary,  so  slight  as  hardly  to  deserve 
notice.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  Mr.  Gby  carried  out  this  practice, 
the  patient's  general  health  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
the  operation.  In  fact,  diseased  tissues^  as  previously  stated,  bear 
operatiye  proceedings  with  less  local  or  constitutional  dkturbance  than 
IS  tiie  case  when  sound  parts  are  interfered  with.  A  wound  of  a 
healthy  joint  may  be  followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  a  diseased  articulation. 

Mr.  Gay  thinks,  tn  the  second  phce,  that  the  process  by  which  nature 
cures  a  joint  in  which  the  oartikiges  are  remoyed  by  disease  is  anchy- 
losis, but  this  eventual  result  demands  the  absence  o(  cartilage.  This 
object  appears  to  be  insured  by  the  suppurative  action  which  goes  on  in 
the  interior  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  the  ulcerative  processes  which  occur 
in  the  soft  tissues  external  to  the  same.  It  is  to  the  tardy  manner  in 
which  such  a  process  takes  place  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
to  be  traced,  for  the  pain  which  accompanies  the  ulceration  of  the 
capsule  and  external  soft  parts  of  the  joint  is  generally  very  great, 
prolonged,  and  destructive  of  rest  and  appetite.  No  better  example  of 
the  suffering  consequent  on  matter  pent  up  in  a  joint  can  be  had  than 
tiuU;  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  Mp,  as  well  as  of  4^e  relief  which  an 
<mtl6t  to  the  matter  affords.  Mr.  Gay,  therefore,  believes  that  laying 
open  the  joint  as  soon  as  an  indication  of  a  sheddhig  of  the  cartilages  is 
i^orded  allows  the  process  of  anchylosis  to  go  on  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  with  less  detriment  to  the  general  health.  The  debris  of  the  car- 
tilage comes  away  with  the  more  abundant  suppuration  which  is  thereby 
established;  the  restorative  process  follows,  and  is  performed  more 
speedily  than  in  cases  where  the  joint  is  left  to  itself. 

Mr.  Cfay  is,  tn  the  third 'place,  of  opinion,  that  the  articulation  is 
placed  in  the  condition  of  a  sinus  which  has  been  slit  up.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  a  sinus  having  a  single  small  aperture,  and  no  diseased 
tissue  in  connexion  with  it,  should  refuse  to  heal;  but  such  is  the  fact. 
Lay  it  fisurly  open,  however,  and  the  surface  which  has  been  pouring 
out  tenacious  serum,  and  appears  covered  with  unhealthy  granulations, 
which  look  as  though  the  cells  were  distended  with  serum,  assumes  a 
healthy  action,  and  cicatrizes.  So  it  is  with  a  diseased  joint.  Presum- 
ing that  the  cartilages  have  been  shed,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  joint 
refuses  to  assume  the  processes  necessary  to  reparation,  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  sinus),  until,  by  laying  it  fairly  open,  healthy  action  is  established, 
and  the  joint  thereby  fixed,  by  the  production  of  new  ossific  and  uniting 
deposit.  Such  are  Mr.  Gay's  arguments  for  opening  joints  when  the 
cartilages  are  supposed  to  be  about  being  shed,  or  that  event  has 
already  taken  place.  The  after  treatment  consists  in  fixing  the  joint 
in  the  most  useful  position,  and  keeping  it  steady  by  bands^es,  &c. — 
Lancet,  August  24,  1850,  p,  245. 
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63.-011  Iodm€  IwfeetimM  m  BydrarthrmU.  By  K.  VsLRAir. — 
Wlien  reoen^ J  dimniwiing  two p«4anti  in  wliom  he  had  uuitvmfnWj  vaeS 
iodine  injeetionSy  M.  Ydpeaa  took  a  genenl  reviev  of  tlie  pwiMt  rtite 
of  the  question  of  tlie  peopneLy  of  emplojiBg  them  in  dzopocal  jointey 
his  obsermtions  fonning  a  sort  of  Appendiz  to  the  celebnted  Acidcnae 
discossion,  a  few  yesn  since. 

He  observed,  tluit  the  iU-soooess  reoorded  hy  Boyer  snd  olher  siogeoos^ 
as  resolting  from  throwing  injections  into  jiMnts,  mnch  ahumed  pnteti- 
tioners;  the  mischief  which  resolted,  however,  really  depending  npen  tho 
natvre  oi  the  cases  whidi-  were  selected  and  the  procedure  adqated.'  M. 
Yelpeaa  aj^ealed  against  the  abandraiment  of  the  praetioe  on  thca» 
grounds.  For  fifleai  years  he  had  employed  iodine  as  an  iiijecticoi  in 
hydrocele,  without  any  dangerons  inflammaticm  being  ensited,  so  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  extend  its  application  to  varions  serous  cysts;  and  in 
his  'Operative  Medicine/  pabliBhed  in  1839,  he  suggested  tfiat  it  might 
without  danger  be  thrown  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  ofanion  afters 
wards  confirmed  by  its  injecticm  into  congenital  hydrocele  and  hetottt 
sacs.  It  was  cmly  in  1840,  however,  that  he  ventured  to  inject  the 
knee-joint  in  two  instances,  and  that  by  accident,  the  twnoiir  in  the 
ham  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  good  raecMB  c^ 
these  cases,  and  of  oAers  in  which  joints  were  purposely  injeeted  by  M, 
Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  led  him,  however,  to  adopt  the  praetice  in  nuMroa» 
other  cases.  At  least  fifty  snch,  treated  by  different  surgeoas,  ar^  now 
on  record,  in  none  of  which  were  any  alarming  symptoms  developed* 
The  dangerous  and  fatal  consequences  resulted,  in  Beyer's  cases,  ft&m. 
the  joint  being  widely  laid  open,  and  irritating  fluids  several  times 
thrown  in;  while  in  the  modem  op^ation  the  smallest  possible  trocar  is 
employed,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  single  injecticm  suffices.  Tlw 
pain  and  febrile  action  in  some  cases  have  been  considerable,  requiring 
fer  th^r  removal,  in  the  opinion  of  some  surgetms,  leeching  and  absti* 
nence;  but  M.  Yelpeau  has  always  found  them,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
appearance  in  hydrocele,  if  let  alone,  gradually  disappear.  Their  occur'- 
rence  at  all  is,  indeed,  rare.  In  general,  a  little  redness,  pain,  and 
swelling  are  observed  i^r  the  injection,  and  are  soon  followed  by  slight 
fever.  Increasing  during  three  or  four  days,  these  symptoms  then  bo* 
come  stationary;  afterwards  to  diminish,  and  to  entirdy  di8i4[>peBar  about 
the  fifteenth  day,  together  with  a  part,  or  sometimes  all  the  tumefiMtioiL 

M.  Yelpeau  now  considers  there  is  not  more  danger  in  injecting  a  joint 
than  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  chief  fear  being,  indeed,  that  the  operation 
may  fail.  Injection,  in  fact,  succeeds  best  in  proportion  as  the  cavity 
more  nearly  approaches  a  simple  seroiis  one.  Thus,  in  cysts  of  the 
neck,  where  the  membrane  containing  the  fluid  is  everywhere  surrounded 
by  soft  tissues,  the  operation  never  fails.  In  the  tunica  vaginalis,  where 
the  testis  places  the  serous  membrane  in  a  less  fieivourable  condition, 
failures  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  met  with;  while  in  the  joints, 
in  which  the  serous  membrane  is  free  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
chiefly  lies  on  solid  or  very  hard  parts,  success  is  more  rare.  Still,  as 
the  employment  of  injection  is  not  preventive  of  other  means,  is  not 
dangerous,  and  scarcely  more  painful  than  a  blister,  we  should  always 
resort  to  it,  when  a  simple  collection  of  fl^id  resists  ordinary  treatotent. 
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As,  however,  such  coUeotions  are  nsually  capable  of  being  dispersed,  it 
is  an  operation  not  often  demanded,  uid  it  should  not  be  resorted  to 
when  the  collection  of  fluid  is  dependent  on  caries,  necrosis,  &c  The 
feara  entertained  by  some  that  anchylosis  might  result,  are  unfounded, 
the  patient  reooyering  the  use  of  the  part  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has  dis- 
appeared.— Gcueette  des  Hdpitaux, 

The  French  practitioners  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  notice  of 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Borelli,  of  Turin,  upon  the  employment  of  iodine 
iigections  in  various  affections,  although  he  has  been  one  of  their  most 
active  advocates.  In  the  last  paper  we  have  seen,  he  reiterates  his 
opinion  of  their  great  utility,  and  furnishes  additional  cases.  These 
consist  of  examples  of  hydrocele  (he  states,  that  hydrocele  in  boys  and 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  in  adults  are  always  curable  by  simple  puncture), 
encysted  tumours  after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  various  forms  of 
acute  and  chronic  abscess,  and  adenitis.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  re- 
solvents, as  being  both  tedious  and  useless.  When  matter  is  once 
formed,  the  abscess  is  rapidly  cured  by  the  injection.  He  relates,  too, 
a  case  of  ranula  yielding  to  the  employment  of  the  injection,  although 
simple  puncture  had  repeatedly  failed.  Bouchaoourt  had,  however,  al- 
ready published  a  similar  case  in  the  '  Bull,  de  Therap.'  for  1843.  After 
quoting  a  case  ot  fistula  in  ano  suocessfolly  treated  by  Van  Camp  at 
Angers,  and  relating  one  of  his  own,  he  states  he  has  always  hitherto 
£uled  in  treating  fistulce  in  connexion  with  diseased  bone;  but  quotes 
oases  from  the  veterinary  practice  of  Professor  Perosdno,  in  which  the 
iodine  was  successfolly  used  in  fistula  connected  with  diseased  cartilage. 

Dr.  Borelli  considers  his  practice  in  treating  abscesses  by  this  means 
as  somewhat  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  seeks  to  obtain  union  by  the  first 
or  the  second  intention,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The 
suppurative  process  being  well  determined,  and  the  acute  inflammation 
of  surroimding  parts  repressed  by  cataplasms,  after  opening  the  abscess 
in  its  most  dependent  part,  and  evacuating  the  contents  as  far  as  possible, 
he  introduoes  a  small  syringe  through  the  aperture,  and  throws  in  pure 
tincture  of  iodine  with  some  force,  allowing  it  to  remain  in,  when  the 
pain  is  not  too  great,  about  half  a  minute.  He  waits  three  or  four  days 
to  see  whether  the  plastic  effiision  into  the  pyogenic  cavity  will  effect  its 
oodwDum.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  the  abscess  is  very 
small  and  the  engorgement  of  surrounding  tissues  slight.  The  injection, 
therefore,  will  require  repetition  every  two  or  three  days,  according  to 
the  amount  of  reaction  produced;  and  when  this  is  in  excess,  emollient 
cataplasms  are  required.  The  author  has  never  seen  any  ill  effect,  local 
or  general,  following  the  employment  of  the  iodine — Omedei  Annali, 
Vol.  oxxvin. 

The  question  of  injecting  the  abdomen  with  iodine  in  ascites  is  no 
longer  one  of  mere  hypothesis.  M.  Dieulafoy  resorted  to  it  three  times 
in  tiie  same  subject,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  cure,  and  Dr.  Leriche, 
of  Lyons,  has  recently  published  two  cases,  in  which  a  single  injection 
after  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  fluid  sufficed.  M.  Boinet  also  has 
recently  presented  a  memoir  to  the  Sodeti^  de  Chirurgie,  in  which  he  has 
collected  eighteen  cases  of  ascites  from  various  sources,  wherein  different 
substances,  as  gases,  water,  iodine,  &c.,  have  been  injected.     In  fifteen 
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of  thoe  snooes  followed,  and  only  in  one  did  the  pstient  die, 
■ewnhig  to  be  the  especiall j  preferable  enbetanoe.  IL  Morel,  jt^ortiMM^ 
npon  tbis  paper,  prononnced  an  almost  unqualified  opinion  in  &Toiir  «£ 
tlie  practice;  bnt  MM.  Yidal,  Goeselin,  Bobert,  and  otben  protested 
against  drawing  any  sneb  basty  oondnaioas  from  cases  tbe  bistory  of 
which  had  been  imperfectly  given,  and  have  to  be  eonfrmted  with  others 
in  which  a  fittal  termination  has  resalted,  an  exampk  of  wbidi  has 
recently  oecarred  in  Paris. — L*  Union  Midkak.  —  Brit,  and  Fitr^ 
MedicthChirurg.  Review,  JvJy,  1850,  p»  270. 


64. — Excision  of  the  Knee- Joint  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  FEBGUSSOif, 
at  King's  CoU^e  HospitaL — [Although  the  result  of  this  case  has  not 
been  fayourable,  it  is  brought  forwards  to  increase  the  number  of  facts 
with  regard  to  excision  of  the  joints,  as  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed Bucoessfally  three  tim^  before  in  this  country  and  Ireland.    The' 
patient's  health  had  been  severely  tried  by  several  previous  years  of 
suffering;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  the  amount  of 
strength  likely  to  suffice  for  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  excision.     The 
patient  in  this  case  was  a  strong-made  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a 
labourer  in  the  country,  and  generally  enjoying  good  health.     Th^ee 
years  previous  to  admission,  he  had  a  fall  upon  the  knee.     Violent 
inflammation  followed,  confining  him  to  his  bed  for  nine  months;  and 
although  by  active  treatment  he  was  enabled  to  use  his  leg  to  some  de- 
gree, yet  a  relapse  occurred,  defying  all  surgical  treatment,  and  he  was 
now  recommended  to  submit  to  amputation  as  the  only  means  of  relief. 
On  admission,  the  least  motion  of  the  limb  caused  intense  agony  in  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint,  increased  at  night;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
debility,  the  condition  of  the  patient  seemed  favourable  for  the  operation.] 

Mr.  Fergusson  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  cartilages  of  the  j(»nt 
were  ulcerated,  and  ordered  the  limb  to  be  put  into  a  gutta-percha  splint 
As,  however,  no  improvement  took  place,  and  the  patient  was  anxious 
that  active  means  should  be  employed  to  give  him  relief,  Mr.  Fergnsson, 
seeing  no  hopes  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  advised  that,  instead  of  amputation,  excision  of  the  articular 
surfaces  should  be  resorted  to,  as  the  case  seemed  to  him,  in  most  re- 
spects, a  favourable  one  for  this  procedure. 

Tbe  patient  was  brought  into  the  theatre,  July  20th,  and  placed 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  when  Mr.  Fergusson  began  the  op^:^* 
tion  by  making  an  H  incision  in  front  of  the  joint,  the  transverse  line 
running  a  little  below  the  patella.  The  extensor  tendon  was  then  dis- 
sected upwards,  and  raised  with  the  patella  like  a  lid,  by  which  means 
the  articular  ends,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  were  brought 
into  view.  The  ligaments  were  then  divided,  the  soft  parts  detached 
from  round  the  bones,  one  inch  and  three-qusjrters  of  tbe  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  tibia  for  about  three-quadiiers  of 
an  inch,  were  sawn  off  from  before  backwards,  and  the  sharp  margins 
of  the  bones  pared  down  with  the  forceps  Mr.  Fergusson  then  cut  out 
ihe  patella  from   its   ligamentous   attachment;   several    vessels  were 
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seeared,  and  the  lines  of  indfiion  brought  together  by  points  of  sntiu-e. 
Water-dressing  and  a  roller  were  subsequenUy  applied  round  the  joint, 
and  the  patient  removed  to  bed,  where  the  leg  was  kept  extended  with 
a  pillow  under  the  ham. 

Mr.  Fergttsson  remarked  that  the  patient  had  experienced  so  mu<^ 
suffering  and  annoyance  from  the  affection  of  the  knee,  that  he  had  oome 
into  the  hospital  to  undergo  amputation.  But  Mr.  Feigusson  had  long 
thought  that  exdsiou  of  the  knee-joint  had  not  received  sufficient  att^- 
tion  in  this  country,  and  had  resolyed  to  put  this  metiiod  into  prac- 
tice when  a  case  calculated  for  such  an  operation  should  present  nself. 
He  considered  that  it  was  cruel  to  remove  a  healthy  leg  and  foot,  as 
was  seen  in  this  instance,  when  means  might  be  employed  to  save  these 
parts.  That  the  disease  of  the  joint  was  sufficient  to  warrant  su^cal 
int6rf(»renoe  was  now  dear,  for  there  was  no  vestige  of  cartili^  left. 
The  operation  that  had  just  been  performed  had  been  undertaken  six 
times  in  these  countries:  twice  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Park,  twice  in 
Dublin  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  and  twice  also  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Syme.  Out  of  these  six,  three  had  been  successful,  and  in  two  of  those 
which  had  been  unfavourable,  the  failure  did  not  immediately  owe  its 
origin  to  the  operation  itself.  Mr.  Fergusson,  therefore,  thought  that 
we  had  not  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  operation,  and  that  the 
condemnation  of  some  surgeons  who  had  not  much  experience  in  excision 
of  bones  should  not  weigh  against  its  revival;  he  had  been  anxious  to 
bring  the  operation  again  before  the  profession.  His  mode  of  procedure 
had  been  exactly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  Moreau  and  Sir  Philip ' 
Orampton. 

A  little  bleeding  occurred  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  arrested  by 
cold  water  and  ice,  and  the  limb  was  then  placed  into  a  fracture-box 
with  hinged  sides  and  a  foot-board;  a  cushion  being  placed  under  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia  to  keep  it  in  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  femur, 
and  water-dressing  with  the  many-tailed  bandage,  were  applied.  Pxdse 
quick  and  feeble.     Moiphia  three-quarters  of  a  grain. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  had  severe  rigors, 
much  fever,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head;  the  transverse  incision 
had  united  by  first  intention,  and  the  sutures  of  the  internal  were  taken 
out  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  discharge.  On  the  fifth  day  the  wound 
looked  languid,  and  did  not  present  any  granulations;  the  end  of  the 
tibia  might  be  seen  in  the  wound,  of  an  ash  colour,  and  when  the  leg  was 
raised  the  ends  .of  the  bones  were  heard  grating  against  each  other.  The 
patient  eontiuued  to  have  severe  rigors,  for  which  he  was  administered 
full  doses  of  sulphuric  ether,  smd  the  wound,  the  discbarge  from  which 
was  of  a  sanious  character,  was  dressed  and  washed  out  with  myrrh  lo- 
tion. On  the  seventh  day  a  very  favourable  turn  took  place;  the  rigors 
ceased;  the  countenance  was  less  fiushed  and  anxious;  the  pulse,  which 
had  been  quick,  feeble,  and  compressible,  improved;  the  patient  passed 
a  go<3d  night,  his  appetite  returned,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  feeling 
very  comfortable.  The  wound  looked  much  more  healthy;  granulations 
were  springing  up  on  both  sides,  and  the  discharge  assumed  a  more 
healthy  character.  The  only  unfavourable  symptom  was  a  threatening 
of  diarrhoea,  for  which  decoction  of  logwood  was  prescribed.     This  state 
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of  things  did  not,  howerer,  last  long.  On  the  eighth  day  rigon  came 
on  again;  the  patient  was  bathed  in  cold  perspiration;  blood  was  fouid. 
in  dots  beside  the  woond,  bnt  the  hemorrhage  was  easUy  stopped  by  the 
application  of  ioe.  Delirinm  came  on,  witJ^  frequent  loose  and  black 
alpine  evacuations,  and  the  patient  snnk  on  the  ninth  day  after  the 
operation. 

On  a  post-mortem  ezaminatiom  all  the  viscera  were  found  perfectly 
healthy;  the  veins  were  traced  up  to  the  heart  and  were  quite  sound. 
The  periosteum  of  the  end  of  the  femur,  could  be  stripped  from  the  bone 
with  great  ease,  and  the  bone  itself  was  found,  for  the  length  of  three 
inches,  in  a  state  of  acute  necrosis;  the  cancellated  structure  being  full 
of  pus,  and  the  tibia  for  the  distance  of  nearly  two  inches  was  in  the 
same  condition.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  intestines  to  aoeount  for  the 
diarrhcea,  excepting  a  small  vascular  patch  in  the  colon  stained  with 
logwood.— Iianc6<,  August  10, 1850,  p.  183. 


65.— On  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  By  John 
LiZARS,  Bsq.,  Edinburgh. — [Mr.  Lizars,  believing  "  the  diagnosis  of  the 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  little  understood  even  by  sur- 
geons holding  important  situations,"  mentions  the  following  cases  as  rea- 
sons for  his  belief.     He  says:] 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  is  simple: — The  shortening  of 
the  limb,  the  eversion  of  the  toes,  the  flattening  of  the  nates,  and  the 
pain  at  tiie  joint,  especially  when  the  thigh  bone  is  rotated,  at  once  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  accident,  which  generally  occurs  after  fifty  years 
of  age.  But  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  individuals,  there  is  no 
shortening  of  the  limb,  for  one  or  more  days,  nay  weeks,  or  even  months, 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident;  and,  in  such  cases,  when  the  frac- 
tore  has  been  overlooked  or  n^lected,  the  shortening  becomes  so  great, 
that  inversion,  instead  of  eversion^of  the  foot  and  toes,  takes  place,  and 
the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  surgeon  pronounces  the  case  to  be  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  on  the  dorsum  of  the  os  ilium, 
and  the  unfortunate  su£ferer  is  tortured  with  lacs  and  pulleys. 

The  first  deceptive  case  of  this  description  which  I  witnessed  occurred 
many  years  ago,  under  the  care  of  the  late  John  Bell.  The  case  made 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  in  consequence  of  having  had  soon 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of  the 
injury  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  preparation  I  deposited  in 
my  museum,  and  it  illustrates  fr^kcture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone 
within  the  fibrinous  capsule,  without  union.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
seen  several  patients  under  similar  disfiguration  of  the  limb,  0(m8equent 
on  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 

A  well-marked  case  occurred  within  these  four  years.  A  gentleman, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  while  travelling,  fell  from  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  lighted  on  his  hip.  He  was  seen  by  an  intelligent  siu*- 
geon  an  hour  after  the  accident,  who  examined  the  hip-joint  with  great 
care,  but  could  detect  no  deviation  from  the  normal  condition.  The 
injured  limb,  after  the  most  accurate  measurement^  was  no  shorter  than 
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tike  sound  one,  and  wLen  placed  skaiglit  by  its  feUov^  which  could  be 
eaaily  done,  there  was  no  toiliing  in  of  the  toes.  Six  weeks  after  the 
accident  had  ooctirred,  the  patient  oould  sit  (ml  a  sofa,  and  walk,  with  the 
aid  of  crutches,  about  his  room;  and^  while  doing  so,  he  oould  place  the 
injured  limb  alongside  the  other,  without  any  shortening  or  inyendon  of 
the  toes,  and  when  in  this  position,  he  oould  raise  his  leg  and  thigh  to  a 
considerable  height,  with  ease  and  freedom. 

In  a  lew  days  after  this  the  limb  became  disfigured,  when,  I  under- 
stand, the  patient  consulted  an  hospital  surgeon,  who  oonsidered  tiie  in- 
jury  to  be  dislocation  of  the  head  oi  the  thigh  bone  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  OS  Hium;  and,  if  he  really  thought  so,  he  must  have  tortured  the  ill- 
fated  gentleman  with  lacs  and  pulleys;  but  for  what  length  of  time  I 
know  not. 

I  was  oonsulted  in  this  case,  within  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
failure  of  the  means  resorted  to,  and,  after  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
the  accident,  and  carefally  examining  the  hip-joint  and  limb,  I  stated  to 
the  patient,  that  if  his  account  was  correct,  I  suspected  that  he  had 
sustained  fhicture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  The  appearances  of 
the  limb  were  as  follows: — ^great  shortening  of  the  limb,  with  marked 
retraction  of  the  heel,  the  toes  crossing  the  sound  foot  over  the  tarsus; 
flattening  of  the  hip- joint;  extensiTe  mobility  of  the  limb,  even  throu^ 
the  efforts  alone  of  the  patient,  and  with  marked  abduction.  Without 
any  assistance  he  could  perform  flexion,  extension,  and  abduction,  in  a 
free  manner,  and  to  a  full  extent. 

A  oase^  parallel  in  many  respects  to  the  last,  presented  itself  to  me 
about  two  years  ago: — A  lady,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  in  attempting 
to  descend  from  the  step  of  tiie  door  of  a  first-class  railway  carnage,  fell 
down.  When  carried  home,  her  ordinary  medical  att^o^dant,  a  very  su- 
perior surgeon,  was  called,  and  as  he  could  see  nothing  commensurate 
with  the  pain  and  lameness,  he  sent  for  a  surgeon  of  great  reputation, 
attached  to  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  a  metropolitan  city.  Aft^ 
the  most  careful  examination  they  could  discover  no  fracture,  and  wwe 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  three  months'  attendance  on  the  case,  that  none 
existed,  at  which  period  the  lady  set  out  for  Edinburgh.  On  her  arrival 
here  I  was  oonsulted,  and  found  uneqijivocal  marks  of  fracture  of  tiie 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone:  the  limb  being  shorter,  the  toes  everted,  and 
t/iA  hip  flattened.  The  reason  for  the  toes  in  this  case  not  being  inverted 
was,  I  presiune,  that  the  periosteum  and  fibrous  capsule  had  not  been 
torn  80  as  to  allow  such  a  separation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  from 
its  shaft,  as  occurred  in  the  case  referred  to  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  others 
yet  to  be  detailed. 

When  I  was  officiating  as  surgeon  of  the  infirmaiy  in  this  city,  my 
derk  or  house-surgeon,  Dr.  William  Home,  one  of  the  most  talented 
surgeons  of  the  day,  now  staff-surgeon  in  the  army,  remarked  to  me  one 
day  (after  I  had  made  some  clinical  obserrations  to  the  students,  res- 
pecting a  man  whom  I  had  dismissed  cured  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  with  little  ox  no  shortening  of  the  limb),  that  he  was  doubt- 
ful if  fracture  had  existed  in  some  of  the  cases  I  had  treated  as  such, 
and  that  he  would  esteem  it  a  fiivour,  if  I  would  allow  the  next  patient 
who  came  in,  with  supposed  fracture  of  the  neck  of  this  bone^  to  lie  in 
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bed  without  a  splint.     To  this  proposal  I  assented.     Not  many  d&js 
elapsed  before  a  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  injury  of  the 
hip-joint,  which  Dr.  Home  considered  merely  a  bruise,  while  I  pronounced 
it  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris.     The  man  was  about  fifty  five 
years  of  age,  — ^had  fiJlen  from  a  height  of  not  more  than  8  ft.,  and  light- 
ed on  his  hip.     There  was  no  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  no  eversion  o£ 
the  toes,  but  slight^^ntin^  oflkt  natis, — an  appearance  which  I  con> 
sider,  along  with  other  symptoms,  strongly  characterises  the  nature  of 
this  accident.     He  felt  little  or  no  pain  in  moving  the  limb,  and  there 
was  no  crepitus.     The  man  was  laid  in  bed  on  his  back  without  any 
splint,  and  the  joint  fomented.     The  limb  was  examined  daily  by  Dr. 
Holme  and  myself,  and  on  the  8th  day  we  perceived  a  slight  shortening, 
with  the  heel  more  drawn  up  than  the  toes.     Dr.  Home  was  then  oon- 
vinced  that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  this  bone  existed,  and  applied  the 
long  splint  of  Desault.     In  this  patient  a  tolerable  cure  was  effected. 

I  have  met  with  three  cases,  where  this  fracture  simulated  morbus 
ooxarius,  vis.,  flattened  natis,  sinuses  extending  down  the  thigh,  short- 
ened limb,  with  inversion  of  the  foot  and  toes.  On  dissection  the  head 
of  the  OS  femoris  was  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  and  far  ai>art  from  &e  neck 
and  trochanters.  The  patients  were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age: — in 
one,  the  fracture  was  overlooked;  in  another,  it  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
bruise;  and  in  the  third,  for  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  oe  ilium; 
in  which  last,  the  patient  had  been  tortured  with  lacs  and  pulleys  by  an 
hospital  surgeon. 

In  Part  YI.  of  my  Anatomical  Plates,  1st  edition,  p.  157  of  the  de- 
scriptive letter-press,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Profession,  that  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  os  femoris  on  the  dorsum  of  the  os  Uium.  I  remarked,  that 
"  the  powerful  extensors  drag  the  trochanter  major  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  OS  ilium,  and  the  gluteus  medius  pulls  it  forward,  or  to  the  pubic 
region,  until  the  limb  assumes  the  same  appearance,  as  in  luxation  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  os  ilium." 

In  my  work  on  Practical  Surgery,  2nd  edition,  p.  128,  I  state,  "  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  often  firactured,  and  in  many  there  is  no 
alteration  of  the  limb  until  some  days  after  the  accident^  and  if  neglected, 
the  toes  become  ultimately  inverted." 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  injury  of  the  hip-joint,  if  there  is 
flattening  of  the  natis,  and  especially  if  the  individual  be  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age,  we  ought  to  look  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and  apply  Desault's  long  wooden  splint,  and  retain  it  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  if  the  skin  over  ^e  sacrum  remains  sound,  and  the  health 
of  the  patient  will  bear  it.  I  deposited  in  my  museum  a  preparation 
of  ossific  union  within  the  fibrous  capsule,  which  occurred  in  a  uuui 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  this  fracture  in  several  patients.  But,  however  strong  and 
neat  the  junction  may  be,  still  the  length  of  the  limb  will  be  reduced  to 
a  trifling  degree;  the  shortening  proceeding  unavoidably  from  interstitial 
absorption,  and  in  consequence  of  the  angle  being  changed  between  the 
shaft  and  neck  of  the  bone,  from  the  obtuse  to  the  right,  or  eves  the 
acute  angle. — Med,  Tiinea,  July  6,  1850, />.  8. 
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^, — Case  of  UimnUed  Fracture  of  the  Tibia,  of  Twenty-fowr 
Years'  Standing,  successfully  treated.  By  R.  W.  Tamplin,  Bsq., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopoedic  Hospital.-^'MisB  — ,  set.  25,  slipped, 
at  the  age  of  14  months,  between  the  bars  of  a  garden-seat.  A  little 
discolouration  followed  at  the  lower  thii'd  of  the  leg,  and  a  slight  curra- 
ture  of  the  bone.  On  the  child  walking  less  strongly,  a  surgeon  was 
consulted,  who  consoled  the  parents,  ''  that  all  would  be  well  in  a  few 
months.**  Another  surgeon  being  called  in,  discovered  the  fracture,  and 
pronounced  it  "  falsely  united.**  The  case  under  treatment  now  appeared 
to  be  progressing  satis&ctorily,  when  the  child  happened  another  acci- 
dent, and  the  smaller  bone  of  the  leg  is  stated  to  have  been  broken.  All 
means  which  were  tried  to  procure  union  of  the  fracture  completely 
fiiiled,  and  the  general  health  became  greatly  impaired.  The  case  was 
then  pronounc^  incurable,  and  amputation  was  the  general  advice 
given  to  the  patient.  Although  an  instrument  was  contrived  by  which 
she  managed  to  get  about,  yet  it  was  not  without  great  pain,  the  weak- 
ness increasing  in  spite  of  the  artificial  support.] 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1849,  I  first  saw  the  patient,  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, found  that  the  leg  had  been  fractured  at  the  lower  third  obliquely 
upwards,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia  projecting  pointedly  forwards 
and  riding  over  the  lower  third.  The  leg  was  two  inches  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  other.  It  was  freely  moveable.  The  knee,  from  the 
constant  irregular  strain  upon  the  ligunents,  yielded  outwardly,  and  the 
patient  could  not  put  the  leg  to  the  ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  support,  without  suffering  severe  pain  both  at  the  point  of  fracture 
and  in  the  knee-joint.  Her  general  health  had  suffered  more  or  less, 
and  her  existence  is  stated  to  have  been  a  burthen  to  her. 

From  the  history  of  the  case, — the  fact  that  it  had  existed  from  child- 
hood, that  all  attempts  had  failed,  that  amputation  was  the  general 
advice  given, — I  gave  a  doubtful  opinion,  but  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  union  without  operation.  Three  indications  occurred 
to  me:  first,  to  bring  the  bones  in  apposition;  the  second  to  obtain  ab- 
sorption of  the  false  uniting  medium;  the  third,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
union,  either  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter,  which  I  thought  might 
possibly  be  thrown  out  from  the  irritation  which  must  necessarily  be  set 
up,  or  by  a  contraction  of  the  portion  of  the  &lse  union  which  immedi- 
ately surrounded  the  fracture.  With  these  views  I  ordered  an  instru- 
ment to  be  so  made  that  the  thigh  could  be  firmly  grasped  above  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  the  foot  below  having  a  screw  by  means  of  which 
the  distance  between  the  knee  and  foot  could  be  gradually  increased. 
This  instrument  was  applied  on  the  81st  of  July,  1849,  and  the  leg  kept 
horizon^,  in  the  extended  position.  Gradual  extension  was  now  com- 
menced, and  0(»itinued  for  four  days.  So  much  pain  was  occasioned  in 
the  gastrocnemius,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  tendo-achillis, 
which  was  done  in  the  usual  manner  by  puncture  from  within  outwards. 
The  instrument  was  omitted  for  eight  days,  and  then  re-applied,  and 
extension  again  used.  From  this  time  the  leg  became  gradually  and 
easily  elongated;  and  during  the  extension  a  steady  continued  pressure 
was  kept  up  on  the  tibia  above  the  point  of  fracture,  and  counter- 
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prasare  at  the  bock  of  the  le&  just  above  the  ankle-joint.  This  treat- 
ment was  peneTered  in  nniemittingly  until  the  9th  of  January,  1850, 
without  interruption  to  the  health;  there  was,  however,  at  times  severe 
pain,  which  was  allayed  by  opiates,  when,  ux>on  examination,  the  leg 
was  found  to  be  of  equal  length  with  its  fellow,  and  the  bone  retained 
its  position  unaaaiBted.  I  then  applied  the  common  splints,  and  ordered 
an  instrument,  with  a  boot  attached,  to  support  the  weakened  knee- 
jointy  which  had  resumed  its  proper  relative  position  during  the  treat- 
men^  and  also  having  a  pad  to  support  the  tibia,  in  case  the  union  was 
imperfisct. 

On  the  >  26th  of  February,  the  patient  could  raise  the  leg  in  the 
horixonial  position  without  the  sl^htest  pain,  and  without  a  sign  of 
motion  at  the  point  of  fracture.  I  then  applied  the  new  support,  which 
was  worn,  without  any  attempt  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  until  the 
8th  of  March.  She  was  able  to  stand  on  the  8rd  of  April;  and  then, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Travers,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  both  of  whom  kindly  visited  the  patient,  she  walked  without 
pain,  and  without  a  sign  of  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture.  Since  that 
time  she  has  continued  to  use  the  leg  freely,  with  slight  intermissions 
from  indisposition.  Can  walk  up  and  down  stairs.  Her  general  health 
has  improved,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  perfect  cure  has 
been  effected.— Jfedl  Gazette,  July  26, 1850,  p,  140. 


67.— ON  PBACTUBES  OP  THB  BIBS. 
Beported  by  Dr.  Chables  Kidd,  Ghiy*s  Hospital. 

[Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  now  treated  in  this  hospital  regularly  by 
long  strips  of  plaster  being  applied  over  one  side  of  the  chest.  The 
first  case  illustrating  this  mode  of  treatment,  was  in  that  of  Thomas 
Browne,  who  happened  an  accident  by  being  precipitated  off  a  plank  on 
the  edge  of  his  coal  barge.  He  complained,  on  admission,  of  the  ordi- 
nary symptotfis,  with  intense  pain  in  the  side,  increased  on  inspiration, 
and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  were  found  broken.] 

The  side  was  strapped  by  passing  large  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
round  the  top  of  the  chest,  down  over  the  site  of  the  ii^ury  to  about 
midway  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium;  he  was  ordered  a 
mixture,  with  hyosciamus  and  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  strict  cest  (not 
a  word  to  be  spoken)  enjoined.  This  circumstance  Mr.  Hilton  dwells 
on  as  essentially  necessary  in  these  cases; — indeed,  with  absolute  quiet, 
the  strapping  carefully  managed,  and  the  tartrate  of  antimony  sedulously 
attended  to — especially  if  perspiration  break  out — the  rapidity  with 
which  these  cases  do  well  is  quite  wonderful. 

29th. — The  patient  to  day  is  much  the  same;  symptoms  not  much 
relieved.  Ordered  to  continue  the  antim<my  and  hyosdamus,  and  to  go 
on  exactly  as  before. 
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June  1st  to  7th. — Went  tbrough  aJl  the  fiftmiliar  changee  of  this  acci- 
dent, and  was  so  veil  on  the  7th  as  to  disoontinue  his  medicines;  in  fact, 
lie  is  quite  well  to  day. 

10th. — Ohest  strapped  again  to  day.     Left  the  hospital. 

Thus,  in,  we  may  say,  twelve  days  £rom  the  accident,  this  man  leaves 
the  hospital.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much,  however,  to  think  that 
perfect  bony  union  had  been  established.  The  ribs,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  are  very  vascular;  the  reparative  power  proportionally  active;  the 
man,  therefore,  having  been  cautioned  what  to  do  was  discharged.  He 
is  now  perfectly  well,  and  perfect  bony  union  all  but  completed. 

Case  2. — M,  A.  H.  This  case  is  more  serious.  The  woman  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking;  and  in  a  domestic  feud  was  beaten  by  her 
husband  with  a  x>oker.  On  applying  at  the  hospital  she  appeared  in 
a  most  miserable  state;  very  sick,  with  pain  in  the  side;  cough  and 
usual  signs  of  fractured  ribs.  On  examination,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs,  as  in  the  previous  case,  were  all  found  broken,  with  very 
extensive  emphysema  aU  up  the  side.  The  strips  of  plaster  were  carried 
firom  behind  forward,  over  the  chest,  as  before,  the  mixture,  with  tartrate 
of  antimopy  and  hyosciamus  also  exhibited  systematically,  and  strict 
rest  enjoined. 

26th. — Feels  much  better  to  day;  quite  different,  in  fact,  since  the 
plaster  was  put  on. 

27th. — Still  improving;  emphysema  manifestly  disappearing;  pulse  84. 

28th. — Same  report. 

29th. — Left  the  hospital  to  day  quite  another  person. 

Case  3. Lewis,  a^ed  47,  is  a  case  of  fractured  rib  with  laceration 

of  the  lung,  bringing  on  pneumonia.  This  man,  standing  with  a  crowd 
at  Epsom,  at  the  races,  was  precipitated  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  to  the 
ground.  On  beiag  taken  up  he  was  found  to  have  broken  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs;  crepitation  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  was  quite  appa- 
rent, as  well  as  the  other  signs  of  fracture.  He  was  put  under  treat" 
ment  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  two  former  cases;  straps  of 
plaster,  ^  inches  broad,  were  put  round  the  chest,  and  antimony 
ordered. 

13th. — He  was  hot  and  very  feverish;  restless.  To  continue  the 
ODtimony. 

14th. — Worse  to  day.  Evident  symptoms  of  pneumonia;  pain  in 
chest;  rusty-coloured  sputa.  He  was  ordered  calomel,  in  addition  to 
his  other  medicines. 

16th. — The  report  of  the  last  two  days  more  unfavourable.  He  is 
exceedingly  ill  to  day;  quite  delirious.  The  calomel  had  opened  the 
bowels:  his  voice  is  whispering  and  weak;  expectoration  still  rust-col- 
oured; pulse  90;  evidently  in  great  danger. 

19th. — ^Better;  pneumonia  subdued. 

24th. — So  much  improved  as  to  sit  up.  Was  ordered  to  day  cascarilla 
and  tinct.  cinchonee,  with  additional  nourishment. 

June  13th. — Has  been  improving  steadily  up  to  this  date.  Straps 
renewed  over  the  chest,  and  he  left  hospital. — Medical  Titms,  July  6, 
1850,  p.  11. 
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<i^.— OK  A  NEW  SWINGING  APPARATUS  FOE  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  LEG. 

By  S.  Ja8.  a.  Salt£B,  Enq.,  M.B.,  late  Honse-Surgeon  to  King's  College 

Hoepital,  &c. 
(Bead  before  the  King's  College  Medical  Sodety.) 

[Mr.  Salter  brings  this  subject  before  the  profession,  because  he  belieres 
it  lias  some  important  advantages  over  those  apparatus  already  in  use, 
and  because  the  plan  of  swinging  broken  legs  in  tbeir  treatment  ia  at- 
tended by  great  benefit  and  immense  comfort  to  the  patient.     He  says:] 

In  the  various  swings  I  am  about  to  mention,  other  attempts  have 
In'en  made  besides  swinging  the  leg,  and  allowing  the  limb,  as  well  as 
the  body,  a  certain  amount  of  motion.  Various  splints  and  extensive 
apparatus  have  formed  essential  parts  of  some  of  these  combinations; 
and  their  elaborateness  and  complication  have,  in  some  cases,  reached  a 
most  marvellous  extent. 

These  are  the  differeot  apparatus  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the 
various  works  I  have  consulted: — 

I.  Pratt 8  apparatus. — The  only  principle  attempted  in  this  device  is 
that  of  swinging.  The  apparatus  is  a  horizontal  beam  attached  to  the 
ceiling,  from  which  the  leg  is  suspended  bj^  cords,  which  pass  through 
pulleys  at  the  extremities  of  the  beam.  There  is  no  particular  splint 
l>elonging  to  this  arrangement.     It  was  first  published  in  18ul. 

II.  Schmidt's  apparatus  is  like  Frael's,  with  the  addition  of  a  frac- 
ture-box, supplying  the  place  of  splints.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
fracture-box  are  some  straps  and  screws,  by  which  prolonged  extension  of 
the  limb  can  be  effected.  This  was  first  described  by  Schmidt  in  Loder's 
*  .Journal  fur  de  Chirurgie,'  1805. 

III.  IIecker*8  apparatus. — Hecker's  apparatus  consists  of  an  arched 
iron  bar  extending  transversely  across  the  bed  over  the  patient's  legs; 
from  the  centre  of  this  arch  depend  four  chains,  which  are  attached  to  a 
fracture-box  in  which  the  leg  is  placed.  There  are  two  smaller  arches 
of  iron  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  fracture-box  and  arching  over 
the  foot  and  knee,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  crMle  to  keep 
off  the  bed-clothes.  The  bed-clothes  cover  over  the  whole  of  this  appa- 
ratus, in  this  respect  differing  from  those  previously  described.  The 
fracture-box  is  fumishedx  with  an  extension  arrangement  similar  to 
Schmidt's.  This  apparatus  was  described  and  figured  in  Grafe's  *  Jour- 
nal der  Cliirurgie'  in  1823. 

IV.  Nusbaumer's  apparatus. — This  is  simply  a  modification  of 
Prael's,  in  which  the  inventor  endeavoured  to  accomplish  an  alternate 
lateral  posture,  as  well  as  the  swing.  It  is  a  very  complicated  imprac- 
ticable affair.     First  described  in  1825. 

V.  Dornsbluth's  apparatus. — This  differs  from  PraePs  no  further 
than  this,  that  the  horizontal  beam,  from  which  the  leg  is  suspended,  is 
connected  to  the  ceiling  by  an  elastic  coil  of  wire,  instead  of  an  inelastic 
cord,  as  in  Prael's.  The  coil  of  wire  is  stiff  and  elastic,  one  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  and  the  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  and  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  box  for  protection.     Published  in  1829. 

VI.  Mr,  Grantham* s  apparatus  is  a  contrivance  consisting  of  a  rest 
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in  fonn  not  unlike  a  Macintyre's  splint.  Laving  a  thigh-piece,  a  leg- 
piece,  and  a  foot-piece.  On  this  the  leg  is  placed  (after  splints  have 
been  applied)  and  strapped  on.  It  is  then  swung  by  two  ropes,  one 
passing  nnder  the  rest  at  the  ham,  and  the  other  under  the  ankle. 
These  ropes  are  attached  to  "anything  which  may  be  contrived  at  the 
top  of  the  bed  or  over  a  couch.**     Published  1833. 

VII.  Mr.  Luk^splan  consists  "merely  of  a  leg-rest,  two  splints,  and 
a  cradle.**  The  "leg-rest  maybe  made  either  of  wood  or  sheet-iron, 
£he  upper  surface  of  which  is  hollow  and  roughly  shaped  to  the  form  of 
the  back  of  the  leg.  The  rest  is  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
foot  to  about  five  inches  above  the  knee  on  the  posterior  surfeice  of  the 
thigh,  and  so  fitted  to  the  ham,  as  to  afford  support  to  the  extremities 
both  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  The  two  (side)  splints  and  the  cradle 
being  similar  to  those  in  ordinary  use,  need  not  any  description.  In 
applying  the  apparatus  to  its  proper  use,  the  leg-rest  and  splints  being 
sufficiently  padded,  the  fractured  limb  is  adjusted  on  the  former  and 
secured  by  the  latter,  placed  one  on  each  side,  and  fastened  by  tapes 
carried  around  the  whole  in  the  usual  way.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  rest,  &c.,  is  suspended  by  means  of  two  other  tapes,  passed  under  it 
and  over  the  middle  bar  of  the  cradle,  now  put  in  a  convenient  position 
over  the  limb.  One  should  be  placed  near  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  other 
a  little  below  the  knee.'*  This  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  plan,  and  one 
very  easily  applied.     It  was  first  described  in  1841. 

VIII.  Torbock*s  apparatus. — This  device  consists  of  a  very  strong 
iron  vertical  rod,  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bed  by  a  clamp  screw; 
tbjs  screw  is  capable  of  being  elongated  by  rack-work,  which  is  worked 
by  a  key.  From  the  summit  of  this  vertical  rod  a  horizontal  one 
stretches  across  the  bed,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  vertical  rod,  and 
free  at  the  other.  The  horizontal  rod  rotates  upon  the  vertical,  so  that  its 
attached  end  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  which  it  is  a  radius,  and  the  line 
described  by  the  movement  of  its  free  end  an  arc.  Its  form  is  like  that 
of  a  sign  post  of  a  country  inn.  The  horizontal  beam  is  a  polished  rail, 
upon  which  two  wheels  run  (adding  thus  a  second  motion  to  the  appara- 
tus,) and  these  are  connected  to  a  crib  below,  in  which  the  leg  is  placet!,' 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  my  apparatus.  The  crib  is  underneath  the 
bed-clothes,  and  the  iron  frame- work  external,  so  that  they  are  connected 
by  an  intervening  portion,  the  motions  of  which  are  almost  wholly  pre- 
vented by  the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes. 

IX.  I  now  have  to  ask  your  attention  while  I  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  my  own  apparatus,  (of  which  a  diagram  is  given  on  the  next 
page).  It  consists  of  a  cradle,  similar  in  form,  but  rather  larger  than 
the  one  ordinarily  used  for  fractures  of  the  leg;  and  it  perfoijns  the  office 
both  of  a  protecting  cradle  and  of  a  swing,  thus  far  resembUng  Mr. 
Luke's,  but  no  farther. 

There  are  two  iron  arches,  connected  by  six  horizontal  rods;  the  rods 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  arches  are  flat  and  heavy,  so  as  to  make 
the  cradle  rest  firmly  upon  the  bed.  The  lower  of  the  two  rods 
connecting  the  summits  of  the  arches,  is  a  rail  of  polished  steel,  on 
which  run  the  wheels  (c)  that  are  placed  on  it,  all  pressure  of  the  bed- 
clothes on  these  wheels  being  prevented  by  the  rod  which  extends  over 
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^\   the  nSl.    The  tram  consists  of 

Htwo  brass  wheels,  and  from  the- 
axes  of  these,  iron  pl&tes  extend 
down  on  each  side  to  a  swiTef 
hook  (d)   nnderneath  the  rail. 
This  train  readily  moves  up  a&<t 
and  down  the  rail.    From  the 
hook  hangs  a  chain  {/),   oon- 
osting  of  sereral  links,  and  at- 
tached below  to  the  summit  of 
an  arched  piece  of  iron — ^the 
~:^  apan  (e).     The  span  is  a  narrow^ 
strip  of  iron,   bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  hating  at  the  extremities 
two  buttons  on  each  side,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  apparatus — the  enb.    The  erib  is  composed  of  two  flat  l&ths 
of  mahogany,  from  which  hangs  a  sort  of  bag  of  jean  for  the  reception  ot 
the  broken  rib;  attached  to  the  strips  of  wood  are  two  little  plates 
of  brass,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  the  buttons  at  the  extremities  of  the 
span,  and  by  this  means  the  sides  of  the  crib  are  kept  sufficiently  near^ 
and  also  kept  sufficiently  apart  to  form  a  convenient  receptacle  £)r  the  leg. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  simpler  or  easier  than  the  appUcation,  removal^ 
or  readjustment  of  this  apparatus.     It  is  not  meant  as  a  substitute  for 
splints,  but  after  the  application  of  splints  the  limb  is  placed  upon  the 
expanded  crib,  which  is  laid  out  on  the  bed  underneath  it,  the  sides  of 
the  crib  are  then  brought  up  and  buttoned  on  to  the  extremities  of  the 
span;  the  cradle  now  being  placed  over  the  leg,  the  span,  and  with  it  the 
leg,  is  raised,  and  its  hook  inserted  into  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain,, 
that  Knk  being  chosen  the  height  of  which  best  suits  the  patient.     Th^- 
adjustment  of  this  contrivance  is  the  work  of  a  moment     It  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  splint  is  used,  for  the  swinging  is  quite  independent 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  leg,  and  adjustment  of  splints,  and  is  superadded 
to  it.    A  single  or  double  side-splint,  with  a  foot-piece,  may  be  employed; 
or,  what  I  prefOT,  the  lower  part  of  a  Macintyre*s  splint,  with  the  tlugh- 
piece,  extension  screw,  and  foot-rest  removed.     This  receives  the  leg  and 
foot  very  comfortably  and  firmly,  and  they  may  be  bandaged  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  independent  of  the  swinging  apparatus,  which  is 
applied  afterwards. 

The  mechanical  advantages,  which  it  was  my  object  to  gain  by  the 
apparatus  I  have  now  described,  are  partly  common  to  other  forms,  and 
partly  peculiar  to  itself,  and  are  principally  these: — Complete  protection 
from  the  bed-  clothes,  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
the  leg.  In  all  the  other  apparatus  I  have  mentioned,  excepting  Luke's 
and  Hecker*s,  one  extremity  of  the  cord,  by  which  the  limb  is  swung,  is 
external  to  the  bed-clothes  while  the  other  is  within.  The  effect  is, 
that  in  passing  into  the  bed  almost  all  motion  is  prevented  by  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  blankets  and  the  arrangements  wliich  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  clothes  from  pressing  on  the  foot  and  leg,  so  that  the  object  of 
the  contrivance  is  pretty  nearly  neutralized  thereby.  I  may  enumerate 
the  facility  of  application  and  simplicity,  and  the  graduation  in  height 
of  suspension,  as  advantages  which  my  apparatus  possesses. 
The  running  of  the  train  upon  the  rail  which  supports  the  leg,  aUows 
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«  very  considerable  amount  of  motion  without  disturbing  the  relation  of 
the  parts;  the  leg  may  be  moved  en  masse  eighteen  inches  without  alter- 
ing the  relative  height  of  the  heel  or  knee,  so  that  the  patient  may  com- 
pletely alter  his  position  in  bed  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of 
the  leg.  From  tlds  circumstance,  when  the  leg  is  thus  swung,  the  pa^ 
tient  can  sit  up  in  bed  to  take  hia  meals,  or  to  read  or  write;  and  I  must 
here  obs^ve,  that  when  an  invalid  sits  up  in  bed,  that  act  does^  not 
consist  in  merely  assuming  the  sitting  posture — in  bending  the  trunk 
upon  the  thighs — but  he  f^ways  instinctively,  as  it  were,  draws  himself 
up  towards  the  head  of  the  bed  a  foot  or  so,  so  as  to  rest  his  loins  against 
the  pillow  and  bolster,  from  which  he  receives  no  small  amount  of  sup- 
poi"t.  This  you  may  easily  see  for  yourselves,  by  telling  the  next  patient 
you  visit  to  sit  up  in  bed;  ycAi  will  see  how  he  involuntarily  draws  him- 
self up,  and  rests  his  back  against  the  pillow,  so  as  to  place  his  buttocks 
whore  his  shoulders  were  previously,  when  he  was  lying  down  just  below 
the  pillow.  Now  the  motion  of  the  train  upon  the  r^l,  and  with  it  the 
<snb  and  leg,  just  allows  this  posture  to  be  assumed  at  pleasure  by  the 
patient.  In  the  other  swings  placed  under  the  bed-clothes  (Hecker's 
and  Luke's),  this  is  prevented,  and  the  amount  of  movement  very  limited, 
from  the  &ct  that  the  upper  attachment  of  the  suspending  cord  or  chain 
is  fixed,  and  the  only  motion  that  the  limb  enjoys  is  the  swinging  in  a 
small  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  suspending  cord  is  a  radius,  and  its 
upper  attachment  the  centre. 

From  the  action  of  the  swivel  hook  the  patient  gets  another  movement 
— ^he  can  shift  his  body  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  while  the 
foot  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  leg  moving  in  the  same  plane 
upon  the  axis  of  the  swivel.  I  cannot  understand  that  this  movement 
is  allowed  in  Mr.  Luke's  arrangement,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
as  the  tapes  by  which  the  leg  is  swung  are  at  both  extremities  of  the 
leg,  and  would  seem  to  me  to  counteract  such  a  motion;  whereas  if  the 
ape  were  single,  and  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  leg,  the  twisting  of 
his  tape  would  be  equivalent  to  the  rotation  of  the  swivel. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  the  great  advantages  which  arise  from 
any  apparatus  or  arrangement  which  allows  a  patient,  confined  to  bed, 
some  change  of  posture — ^some  relief  or  change  of  pressure  from  those 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  he  rests  when  lying  down.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  the  most  moderate  amount  of  hospital  practice,  must  have  ob- 
served the  distressing  consequences  which  are  entailed  upon  those  pa- 
tients who,  through  a  protracted  illness,  are  confined  to  bed  in  one 
posture,  without  any  change  of  position.  The  accumulation  of  filth  and 
moisture  under  the  patient,  the  inconv^ence  and  difficulty  with  which 
he  passes  his  evacuations,  the  obstacles  to  changing  his  bed  linen,  and, 
above  all,  the  horrid  bed-sores  are  to  be  Ibttributed  to  this  circumstance. 
Bed-sores  are  pre-eminently  the  destruction  of  the  bed-ridden,  and  result 
from  protracted  pressure  upon  some  unrelieved  projecting  spot — the 
sacrum,  the  hips,  the  scapulae;  and  whether  it  results  from  paralysis, 
where  the  patient  does  not  feel  pain  in  the  part  pressed  upon,  and  there- 
fore does  not  care  to  move  his  position,  or  where,  from  loss  of  motor 
power,  he  cannot  change  posture  if  he  did  feel  it;  or  whether  it  results 
from  the  patient  being  tied  down  to  his  bed  by  a  fixed  immovable  splint, 
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the  resalt  ib  the  Mme — ^the  skin  of  his  haok  beoouMfl  guigMBOHS  ic^jm 
prennre,  a  doagh  oomes  away,  and  aa  nnmanageable  sore  ia  left,  oi&iy 
to  be  enhtfged  by  the  itill  existing  oanse.  How  oommoii  is  it  for  a  ptt- 
tient  who  has  to  pass  through  the  tedious  weeks  or  months  wbiek  aire 
seqttired  to  care  a  conyMmna/ractitte  of  the  leg,  espedaUy  if  his  oase  be 
complio&ted,  as  too  often  happens,  with  neerost's^  exfoHatifmi  abicett,  et 
even,  ery«^/a»--his  leg  being  fixed  all  the  white  in  an  immoTsble  ^Ifaat 
— to  sustain  bednsores;  but,  swing  his  leg,  pnt  him  in  ekxmmstaaeea 
where  he  oan  sit  np  when  he  likes,  or  lie  down  when  he  lUces«  so  that 
he  can  pass  his  eracnations  with  cleanUnees,  and  be  kept  dry,  and 
relieve  the  pressure  on  any  particular  spot,  and  then  yon  wiU  find  the 
cause  of  the  bed-sores  remoinBd. — Provin,  Med  and  Sury.  Jcwmal,  Oct. 
16,  I860,;?.  664. 

69.— NEW  PEOCBSS  FOR  THE  REDUCfTION  OP  THE  JAW, 

*  By  M.  Nelaton. 

According  to  M.  Nelaton,  the  obstacle  to  reduction  existing  neither  in 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  condyle  by  the  eminence  of  the  toansveme 
apophysis,  nor  in  muscular  action,  it  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  articu- 
lation itself,  but  in  neighbouring  parts. 

"  In  front  of  the  tempero-maxillary  articulation,"  sa^  M.  Nelaton, 
"  we  find  the  tempero-zygomatic  fossa,  in  whidb  the  coronoid  process  is 
lodged  wh^i  the  mouth  is  closed.  Before  and  behind  this  excavation 
are  placed  two  eminences,  the  posterior  formed  by  the  tranayerse  root  of 
the  zygoma,  the  anterior  by  the  articulation  of  the  supericMT  maxillary  wil^ 
the  malar  bone.  At  the  inferior  part  of  the  suture  which  reeultB  from 
the  union  of  these  two  bones,  there  exists  a  tubercle  sufficiently  promi- 
nent, limited  within  by  a  notch  formed  by  the  smooth  edge  of  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  often  on  the  outer  side  by  a 
little,  elongated,  almost  oval  fossette.  This  eminence,  to  which  we  may 
give  the  name  of  malar  tubercle,  is  situated  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
centimetre  from  the  coronoid  process.  In  place  of  this  tubercle  we  have 
sometimes  met  a  plane  surface,  and  even  in  certain  subjects  a  notch 
more  or  less  deep;  but  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  is  the  rule.  With 
regard  to  the  coronoid  process  this  latter  presents  great  differences;  vary 
short  in  some,  and  elevated  scarcely  to  the  level  of  the  condyle,  it  is 
found  very  much  elongated  in  others;  sometimes  directed  upwards,  at 
other  times  obliquely  outwards,  so  that  its  summit  tends  to  meet  the 
zygomatic  arch ;  in  some  instances  directed  forwards,  and  distant  from 
the  condyle;  in  others  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  approach  it."  "  These 
facts  well  established,"  continues  M.  N^latcm,  ''let  us  examine  ike 
pathological  condition.  Having,  as  I  have  said,  undertaken  some  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  body,  with  a  view  to  verify  the  prevailing  doctrine  on 
luxations  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  have  ascertained: — First,  as  M.  Malgaipie 
observes,  that  if  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  carried  forwards  witii- 
out  passing  the  point  which  the  cavity  of  the  capsule  permits  it  to  r^ich, 
the  displacement  disappears  forcibly  as  soon  as  we  approximate  the  den- 
tal arches,  the  eminence  of  the  transverse  apophysis  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  condyle.     Second,  that  if  the  anterior  part 
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of  tlie  oa)»ule  be  cut  or  torn^  bo  that  the  condyle  can  pass  out  of  it  and 
advance  a  few  millimetres,  we  remark  that  the  displacement  is  perma* 
nent,  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  because  of  the  elevation  of  the  trans- 
verse root,  nor  by  reascm  of  the  contraction  or  tension  of  the  muscles,  but 
because  the  summit  of  the  coronoid  process  comes  to  butt  {arc-bouter) 
against  the  inferior  and  anterior  angle  of  the  malar  bone,  and  is  lodged 
in  the  little  fossette  which  we  have  said  exists  often  at  this  point.  The 
oontaci  of  the  summit  of  the  coronoid  process  with  the  malar  bone  ap- 
pears to  us,  then,  to  constitute  an  indispensable  condition  in  the  true  dialo- 
caiion;  and  for  this  the  displacement  need  not  be  extreme;  it  suffices  that 
the  condyle  be  advanced  from  three  to  four  millimetres.  The  external 
lateral  ligament  remains  intact,  the  capsule  alone  is  torn  at  its  anterior 
part,  and  the  inter-articular  cartilage  either  accompanies  the  condyle  in 
its  displac^nent,  or  remains  beneath  the  transverse  root,  according  as 
the  rupture  is  either  above  or  below  its  anterior  edge.  It  results  from 
what  precedes  that  it  is  not  on  the  condyle  that  we  must  fix  attention  to 
find  the  cause  which  renders  the  dislocation  permanent,  but  on  the  core* 
noid  process  and  the  malar  bone,  since  it  is  in  the  contact  of  these  two 
bones  that  almost  all  the  difficulty  of  reduction  resides." 

The  following  case  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  method 
of  reduction  generally  adopted,  and  that  of  M.  N^laton: 

**  A  woman  luxated  both  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  yawning, 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening.  M.  Beaugrand,  summoned  on  the  in-' 
stant,  had  made  many  attempts  at  reduction  without  success.  Two  other 
suiigeons  having  been  dalled  in,  tried  several  methods,  and  finally,  at  2 
o'clock  at  night,  the  patient  being  wearied  out,  was  left  with  the  luxa- 
tion unreduced.  On  tiie  next  day  the  efforts  at  reduction  were  renewed, 
bu;t  equally  without  success,  and  on  the  day  following  (thirty-six  hours 
after  the  accident)  M.  N^ton  was  summoned.  On  his  arrival,  the 
patient  wafe  suffering  much,  the  cheeks  and  mouth  being  swollen  and 
cedeinatous  from  the  pressure  exercised  in  the  attempts  at  reduction;  and 
even  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  excoriated.  The  mouth 
was  open,  the  dental  arches  separated  only  to  the  extent  of  a  centimetre; 
the  lower  incisor  teeth  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  upper.  There  was  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  approaching  the  jaws;  but  it  was  possible  to  open 
the  mouth  further,  and  the  separation  of  the  incisor  teeth  could  be  car- 
ried as  fiur  as  two  centimetres." 

The  depression  in  ttoat  of  the  meatus  auditorius  was  well  marked. 
M.  N^laton  proceeded  to  examine  the  patient;  the  index  finger  of  the 
rig^t  hand  was  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  placed  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ooronnd  process,  so  that  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger,  in 
following  it  up,  came  to  the  summit  of  the  coronoid,  which  was  then  mani- 
festly found  resting  in  front  of  the  malar  bone.  "All  these  points  estab- 
lished," says  M.  N^laton,  I  proceeded  to  the  reduction,  for  which  I 
ordered  the  patient  to  open  the  mouth  as  much  as  possible,  and  whilst 
she  executed  this  movement,  I  placed  my  two  thumbs  on  the  coronoid 
processes,  and  without  even  embradng  the  jaw,  without  taking  any  other 
point  of  support,  a  simple  pressure  in  a  backward  direction  caused  the 
condyles  to  return  suddenly  into  their  cavities;  the  reduction  was  com- 
plete, and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared.     What  theory  had  made  me 


onl;  prefmme  «w  supuaed  by  reklitf,  and  the  nev  proecsa  was  found 
Dot  only  «i<uJ  but  iuperior  to  the  old,  even  when  pot  in  eieontion  by 
akilfnl  ■uixt'oiia."  Two  other  owes  of  >U0M«ful  application  of  this 
proccHi  arc  recorded  hy  H-  N^laton.  Id  one,  reductioa  had  been  un- 
auocerefuUy  atlewpti.'d  b^  puahtDg  thecoroDoid  proceea  upwarda  and  bacfe' 
wardg.  thus  ap]in>limatiD|i  more  closely  Ibia  procera  to  the  malar  bone. 
The  i^tieot  was  brought  to  M-  N^lalon,  who,  placing  binuelf  behind,  took 
with  hia  thumbs  a  point  of  support  od  the  nape  of  the  aeok,  aad  Com- 
nuDdiug  the  patient  to  open  his  mouth,  aierted  a  slight  presaure  npon 
theeomnDld  pTuceiises.  by  means  of  the  fingers  placed  eitemolly;  a  slight 
Doiae  was  heard,  aad  the  condyles  reeuraed  their  places,  the  ecmiitenaiioe 
of  the  patient  rvcovering  ita  normal  configuration,  and  the  mouth  its 
functions.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  H.  Chevalier,  iolemeof  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Louis,  and  M.VnsBor,  who  had  seen  M.N'^ton  operate,  ^led 
in  the  applir^atii'n  of  his  proccsa,  though  tbej  took  the  preeaation  of 
causing  the  patient  to  open  hia  mouth;  reduction  was  finely  effected  in 
thia  case  by  the  ordinary  method. 

To  Boccced,  acoordiug  Co  the  proceaa  of  M.  X^tou,  it  is  neceaeary  to 
act  either  by  the  interior  of  the  month,  taking  a  punt  of  support  behind 
the  mastoid  processes,  or  externally,  by  the  operator  taking  a  paaition 
behind  the  patient,  and  making  presEUro  on  the  coronoid  proceei,  poEh- 
ing  it  downwards  and  backnarda,  to  diwngage  it  from  contact  wiUi  the 
malar  bone,   at  the  same 
time  that  the  patient  opens 
the  montli.  Inordinary  casea 
a  light  pressure  ia  auffident: 
.but  if  more  force  ba  requi- 
site, M.  N^laton  adiiaes  the 
bead  to  be  supported  by  an 
asuEtant,  or  a  band  to  be 
passed  around  it,  in  which 
the  operator  can  engage  hia 
index  and  middle  Gngera, 
K  while  the  thumb  muat  be 
^  brought  to  bear  on  the  ooin- 
I   notd  proceaa.     Tiie  accom- 
panying figure  exbibite  a 
simple  and  efficscioua  me- 
thod of  employing  a  handkerchief  to  give  a  sufficient  fnlcmm. 

The  method  of  reduction  which  ve  have  now  described  has  been  before 
the  proteflsion  for  more  than  a  year. — Dublin  Q>iarla-/g  Journal  of  Mai. 
Seience,  Aug.  1850,  p.  109. 

lO.—Reduciioao/Diihcaled  Thumb.  By  M.  Blakdim.— Theacami- 
panying  figure  represents  an  iustrument  devised  by  M.  Luih-  for  the 
reduction  of  dielocations  of  the  thumb.  It  has  been  successfully  employed 
by  M.  Blandin.  That  originally  invented  by  M.  Lucr  haa  undeigone 
some  modification  and  improyement  in  the  hande  of  M.  Charriere,  whose 
name  ia  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  nunn&cture  of  mrgical 
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«t>pAi&iii&     The  modified  iastrttment  of  M.  Gharriete  tensistB,  as  ahowi 
by  the  wood  cnt,  of  a  forceps,  the  blades  of  wldeh,  instead  of  being 
simply  enlarged,  are  bifiircated.     The  jMurallel  arms  resvlting  from  this 
bifmroation  of  each  Made  are  famished  with  straps  of  leather,  A,  inter- 
lacing in  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  and  thns  forming  a  double  knot, 
which  is  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  blades  which  form  the  handle. 
The  action  and  power  of  ^is  double  knot  can  be  limited  and  maintained 
by  two  screws,  B,  C,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  employing  much 
force,  a  sufficiently  great  pressure  can  be  ex^ 
erted,  which,  at  will,  may  be  increased,  dimin- 
ished, or  kept  fixed.     This  forceps,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  obvious,  may  be  empbyed 
indiiferently  for  all  the  fingers,  and,  indeed,  on 
a  larger  scale,  might  be  capable  of  more  genenJ 
applioationtf    "Vf  i^  some  slight  modification  of 
the  handles,  and  the  addition  of  rings,  or  other 
Hieans  of  attaching  the  cords  of  a  system  of 
pulleys,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  limbs.     The 
original  instrument  of  M.  Luer,  though  used 
with  success  by  H.  Blandin  in  the  first  case, 
completely  &iled  in  the  next.     It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add  that  the  ordinary  means  of 
reduction  had  also  been    ineffectutd,   though 
aided-  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thenar  eminence.     It  is  only,  then,  in 
recent  cases  that  we  may  expect  success  from 
the  employment  of  the  instrument,  which,  it 
will  be  at  once  confessed,  in'esents  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  means,  especially 
the  rude  though  ingenious  application  of  tiie 
door  key,  or  the  well-known  clove  hitch. — Ihtb, 
Quarterly  Jour,   of  Med.   Science,    August, 
1850,  p.  117. 
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71.— ON    THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF  FORCED   FLEXION    FOE 
AEBESTINa  HSMOBRHAGE  IN  WOUNDS  OF  THE 

PALMAR  ARCH. 
By  E.  DuBWELL,  Esq.,  Guebwiller  (Haut  Rhin). 

[Mr.  Durwell^  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch  from  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bottle  piercing  the  palm,  found  himself,  on  arriving  at  the 
cottage  of  the  patient,  wiUi  no  means  of  securing  the  artery;  andL] 

While  controlling  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery, 
the  folkwing  sentenoe  in  M.  Malgaigne's  '  Anatomic  Chirurgicale '  oc* 
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cured  to  bis  mind: — "The  only  potnte  at  which  obliteratioii  of 
wcierj  can  be  obtained  by  poeiUmi  alone,  without  the  aid  of  external 
eompre«iion,  are  at  the  bend  of  the  ann  and  knee — a  fitet  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage."     Acting 
npon  this  statement,   Mr.  Dnrwell  immediately  bent  the  arm  on  the 
forearm  at  an  acute  angle;  the  hemorrhage  was  instantly  arrested.    Ad* 
▼antage  was  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  effect  a  definite  cure.     The 
arm  was  retained  in  its  flexed  position  by  bandages,  so  that  the  pulsatiion 
of  the  radial  artery  was  completely  intercepted.     The  wound  of  the 
hand  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  wound,  and,  for  the  sake  of  preoantioii, 
compresses  were  laid  over  the  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm.    The 
cure  progressed  favourably.    On  the  third  day,  as  the  patient  complained 
of  the  restraint  of  the  posture,  the  arm  was  slighUy  extended,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  a  small  portion  of  florid  thin  blood  oosed  firom  the 
wound.     The  arm  was  restored  to  its  flexed  position,  and  in  a  diort  time 
the  vessels  and  the  external  wound  had  perfectly  h«Jed. 

In  this  manner  a  wound,  usually  regarded  as  of  a  very  serious  chaiBC^ 
ter,  was  safely  and  speedily  cured  by  a  proceeding  as  simple  and  unob- 
jectionable as  has  ever  been  proposed.  It  must  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess when  employed  in  analogous  cases,  and,  from  its  simplicity,  should 
be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  every  case.  Mr.  Durwell  observes 
justly,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  make  a  more  general  application  of  a 
single  fact,  as  there  may  doubtless  occur  complications,  rendering  lis 
employment  impossible  or  unadvisable;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds 
that  this  principle  may  be  found,  by  further  exx)eriment,  to  be  useful  on 
other  occasions,  for  the  obliteration  of  the  popliteal  and  humeral  arteries. 
This  principle  he  lays  down  in  the  proposition — ''  that  in  most  arterial 
lesions  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  prolonged  forcible  flexion  supersedes  the 
ligature  of  the  vessels." — L*  Union  M^dicale. 

[We  find  that  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist  is  entirely  stopped  by  firm 
flexure  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint:  hence  hemorrha^ge  from  the  ulnar 
and  radiiJ  arteries  may  be  thus  controlled. — Ed.  Med.  Gazette.] — 
Medical  GazetU,  Aug,  23,  1860,  p.  351. 


72. — On  the  Origin  of  the  Epigastric  and  Obturator  Arteries  by  a 
common  Trunk  from  the  Internal  Iliac;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  amount 
of  Danger  occasioned 'by  various  Positions  of  Arteries  in  the  ordinary 
Operations  for  Femoral  and  Inguincd  Hernia,  By  Dr.  P.  Redfebn, 
King's  College,  Aberdeen. — [We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find  more  room  for 
Dr.  Redfem's  learned  treatise  on  this  subject.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  this  excellent  physician,  after  his  elaborate  investigation  of  this 
subject,  are,] 

1st,  In  every  possible  variety  of  inguinal  rupture,  the  stricture  ought 
to  be  divided  directly  upwards,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  not  the  slightest 
risk  of  hemorrhage. 

2d,  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  much  greater 
in  operations  for  femoral  than  for  inguinal  hernia,  as  the  epigastric, 
obturator,  or  internal  circumflex  artery  may  be  divided  in  exposing  the 
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sac;  and  the  obturator^  epigastric^  or  a  large  anastoinosing  branchy  may 
be  if^nred  in  the  divisdon  of  the  stricture. 

dd.  The  varieties  in  the  arteries  named  are  snf&dently  freqnent  to 
render  them  of  great  surgical  importance,  and  that  variety  is  most 
important  in  which  the  vessel  is  displaced  inwards,  by  the  descent  of  a 
femoral  hernia,  and  becomes  tensely  stretched  over  the  front  and  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

4th,  The  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  not  lessened  by  dividing  the  stricture 
of  a  femoral  hernia  in  any  other  direction  than  inwards,  or  upwards 
and  inwards,  but  it  is  very  much  diminished  by  dividing  as  few  of 
the  tense  fibres  of  the  edge  of  the  ring  as  possible, — ^by  avoiding  a 
sawing  motion, — and  by  pressing  the  edge  of  the  knife  rather  upon  the 
anterior  surface  than  directly  on  the  edge  of  the  fibres  constituting  the 
stricture. 

5th,  In  a  male,  whose  testis  has  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  sperma- 

ic  artery  may  be  wounded,  and  the  testicle  lost,  by  dividing  the  stricture 

at  the  neck  of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  upwards,  and,  therefore,  this 

method  of  operating  ought  to  be  rffelinquished. — Monthly  Journal  of 

Med.  Science^  September,  1850,  p,  222. 
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73.— CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  DISEASE  OF  THE  TONGUE, 

IN  WHICH  THE  LINGUAL  GUSTATORY  NERVE  WAS  DIVIDED. 

By  John  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[This  was  a  case  of  a  female  aged  39,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  Feb. 
26,  1850,  having  a  large,  excavated,  ragged  ulcer,  with  hard,  raised, 
inverted,  irregular  edges,  occupying  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  and  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  patient  suffered  much  from  severe  pain  within  the 
head,  and  from  a  profrise  flow  of  tenacious  saliva,  with  an  inability  to 
take  solid  food,  from  the  pain  produced  in  the  ulcer  thereby.  Near  the  oa 
hyoides  was  a  gland  deep  in  the  neck,  somewhat  enlarged.  Her  pulse 
was  about  80  in  a  minute.  Internal  viscera  healthy.  After  observing 
the  effects  of  actual  cautery  to  the  projecting  and  painful  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  administration  of  conium  internally,  Mr.  Hilton  deci- 
ded on  removing  the  tumour  by  excision.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  greatly  swollen,  inflamed,  and  painful  state  of  the  tongue,  the  opera- 
tion was  deferred.  Sixteen  leeches,  and  a  hemlock  poultice  were  applied 
to  the  neck;  pieces  of  ice  were  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  ext.  conii,  gr.  v., 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  six  hours,  and  aperients  occasionally. 
Under  this  treatment  the  swelling  soon  subsided.  The  ulcer  improved 
in  appearance,  but  did  not  diminish  in  size.] 

The  disease  of  the  tongue  was  progressing;  the  ulcer  too  sensitive  to 
permit  food  to  be  taken;  the  salivation  distressing;  and  she  had  great 
pain  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the 
left  side.     Believing  that  many  of  these  symptoms  might  be  relieved  if 
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th«  sennbility  of  the  tdoar  oonld  be  deebcojed,  and  knovisg  ffaat  the 
destnictioii  of  the  senaibility  of  the  tongae  would  randar  the  opemtioii 
of  sloughing  off  the  diseased  parts  by  the  appticatioii  of  ligatures  nearly 
painless,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  divide  the  lingual  gustatory  branoh 
of  the  fifth  nerve  between  the  disease  and  the  brain. 

20th. — I  placed  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  but  with  the 
head  a  little  raised,  opposite  a  good  light.  My  dresser,  Mr.  Morgan, 
drew  the  tongue  (whidii  was  much  congested  with  blood)  £>rwards,  up- 
wards, and  towards  the  patient's  right  side.  I  then  divided  vertically, 
with  a  small  knife,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  submucous  tissue  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  opposite  the  molar  teeth,  over 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  across  the  position  of  the  upper  maigin  of 
the  sublingual  gland;  the  progress  of  the  operation  was  much  impeded 
by  the  almost  constant  flow  of  blood,  chiefly  venous,  into  the  wound; 
but,  by  continuing  deeply  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  this  first  incision, 
throng  the  upper  edge  of  the  sublingual  gland,  I  exposed  the  nerve; 
and,  laying  hold  of  it  with  forceps,  I  divided  it  with  scissors;  immediately 
idl  sensittion  was  lost  in  thfe  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  ulcer; 
either  part  could  be  seized  and  pinched  with  forceps  without  the  patient 
being  in  any  way  aware  of  it.  The  bleeding  was  stopped  by  a  piece  of 
sponge,  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  being  forced  into  the  wound. 
After  the  operation  the  patient  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  face,  and  in  the  left  ear,  and  the  soft  parts  in  the  left;  side  of  the 
neck  became  inflamed  and  swollen.  Leeches  and  poppy  fomentation 
subdued  this  condition  in  a  few  days.  During  this  period  the  pain  in 
the  ear  and  faee  continued  severe,  morphia  and  conium  were  given  in- 
ternally. Aconitine  and  belladonna  were  applied  in  solution  to  the 
external  auditory  canal,  and  chloroform  to  ^e  feoe  with  some  relief. 
The  day  following  the  division  of  the  nerve  the  profuse  flow  of  saliva 
had  ceased,  and  Uquid  and  semi-soM  food  could  be  taken  freely  without 
causing  pain.  Considerable  portions  of  the  ulcer  were  subsequently 
sloughed  off  by  ligature  without  the  slightest  pain  to  the  patient;  but 
the  swollen  and  infiltrated  condition  of  the  inferior  part  and  base  of 
the  tongue,  precluded  the.  ppssibility  of  enclosing  within  ligatures  the 
whole  of  the  disease.  Exactly  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  division 
of  the  nerve,  she  began  to  feel  again  on  the  leffc  side,  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  The  flow  of  saliva,  became  again  increased,  and  the  sur&ce 
of  the  deep  excavation  in  the  tongue  began  again  to  be  somewhat  painful 
to  the  touch.  After  a  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  and  taldng  into 
consideration  the  depressed  condition  of  the  patient's  health,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  median  line,  and'  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  cervical  gland,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  employ 
any  further  operative  means. 

[On  the  7th  of  July,  the  patient  died.  Some  sli^t  arterial  hemor- 
rhage took  place  from  her  mouth  a  few  days  before  her  death.  No 
complete  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed.] 

This  operation,  of  dividing  the  s^isitive  nerve  of  the  tongue  was 
adopted  for  the  purposes  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  details  of  the 
case. 
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Ittk,  To  dertroy  the  sensibility  of  the  ulcer,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient 
to  take  food. 

2nd.  To  redaoe  the  flow  of  saliva^  whioh  was  excessiTely  distressing. 

3rd.  In  the  hope  that  the  pain  she  experienced  over  the  distribution 
of  the  fifth  nerve  might  be  immediately  relieved.     And 

4th.  To  deprive  the  operation  of  sloughing  off  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  tongue  by  ligature  void  of  pain. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  intentions  were  accomplished  by  the 
operation;  the  third  was  only  in  i>art  accomplished,  and,  I  suspect,  from 
the  divided  nerve  (exposed  in  the  wound  made  in  the  operation)  being 
irritated  or  inflamed  by  the  contact  of  the  saliva,  mixed  with  the  secre- 
tion firam-the  uloer.  The  fourth  was  also  in  part  accomplished,  and,  I 
believe,  might  have  be^i  entirely  so,  had  not  the  supervention  of  local 
inflammation  in  the  adjoining  structure  retarded  the  intended  operation 
by  ligature,  and  so  allowed  the  disease  to  progress  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  iHredude  ai^  attempt  at  its  complete  removal. 

Sqperienoe  alone  can  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  the  divi- 
sion or  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  tongue  may  be 
justifiable  in  cases  of  painful  ulcers  on  that  organ,  when  not  remediable 
or  relieved  by  other  means;  but  when  a  large  portion  of  the  tongue  is  to 
be  removed  by  ligature,  I  would  earnestly  suggest  the  previous  division 
of  the  lingual  gustatory  nerve,  so  as  to  deprive  that  method  of  removal 
(by  ligature)  of  its  greatest  objection,  viz.,  the  suffering  to  the  patient, 
which  is  necessarily  associated  with  it  when  the  nerve  is  entire. 

The  case  here  detailed  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  short  period 
of  time,  one  month  only,  required  for  the  reunion  of  the  divided  nerve 
to  become  so  faa  established,  that  the  patient  could  feel,  indistinctly, 
mechanical  impressum  made  upon  the  jureviously  insensible  left  side  of 
the  tongue. 

By  referring  to  Mr.  Eoso's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  June  21st, 
two  months  after  quitting  Ghiy*8,  the  patient  states,  "For  the  last 
month,  sensation  has  been  gradually  returning  more  and  more,"  so  that 
we  may  presume  the  nerve  had  not  become  completely  united  be- 
fore that  time,  about  two  months  fr<»n  the  period  of  its  division. — Gta/'s 
Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  th.,  p.  254. 

74. — Hare-Lip  in  France, — It  is,  perhaps,  not  genendly  known  iu 
this  country,  that  French  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  operating  upon 
children  for  this  deformity  a  few  days  after  birth.  The  justiy  cele- 
brated Paul  I>ubois  is  a  great  advocate  for  this  practice,  which,  it  is 
contended,  is  extremely  advantageous),  as  children  at  tiiat  early  period, 
do  not  struggle;  union  is  obtained  very  rapidly,  and  the  littie  creatures 
cry  but  littie,  take  the  breast  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  suffer  much. 
M.  Guersant,  surgeon  to  the  children's  hospital,  stated  the  other  day, 
before  the  surgical  society  of  Paris,  that  out  of  sevoi  children  operated 
upon  almost  immediately  after  birth,  he  failed  only  once;  whilst  out  of 
the  same  number  of  children  one  month  old,  he  £uled  five  times.  He 
attributes  this  disproportion  to  the  fact,  that  newly-bom  children  can 
do  'without  the  breast  during  four  day8;(¥)  they  thereby  are  not  apt  to 
tear  open  the  sutures  by  efforts  at  suction.— I^anceC,  Jtme  8, 1850,  p.  694. 

VOL.  XXII.  A  A 
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76. — On  the  Excision  of  Enlarged  Tonnls.  By  Pbofbssob  Sthe, 
Edinburgh. — [Mr.  Syme  remarks  that  childhood  is  the  age  most  exposed 
to  this  morbid  oondition,  though  it  not  unfrequently  makes  its  appearance 
during  adolescence,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  at  a  considerably  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  The  only  source  of  speedy  and  effectual  relief 
is  local  treatment,  for  which  the  means  that  at  different  times  have  been  of 
use  are  escharotics,  ligature,  and  excision.  After  making  some  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  each  of  these,  Mr.  Syme  says,] 

In  the  year  1821,  during  my  residence  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  as  house  surgeon,  one  of  the  female  patients  suffered  from 
enlargement  of  a  tonsil.  After  trying  sulphate  of  copper,  and  similar 
applications,  without  success,  I  attempted  the  ligature,  but  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  it,  and  then  as  the  tumour  was  of  no  great 
size  resolved  to  remove  it  by  excision,  which  was  accordingly  done  very 
readily  by  meaivs  of  a  hook  and  curved  scissors.  This,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  the  first  instance  of  a  tonsil  being  cut  out  in  Edinburgh. 
Next  year  I  went  to  Paris,  and  there  found  M.  Lisfranc  in  his  covse 
of  operative  surgery  on  the  dead  body,  treating  excision  of  the  tonsil 
as  an  established  operation.  He  employed  for  the  purpose  a  straight 
narrow  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  of  which  the  blade  was  sheathed,  except 
for  rather  more  than  an  inch  from  the  point,  and  explained  that  if  the 
tumour  was  pulled  inwards  from  the  side  of  the  fauces  or  merely  held 
steady  in  its  natural  position,  the  knife  might  be  carried  with  perfect 
safety  through  its  bi^,  as  the  blade  must  then  be  parallel  with  the 
carotid  artery,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  render  any  injury  of 
the  vessel  quite  impossible. 

Much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  operation  as  thus  per- 
formed, I  endeavoured,  on  my  return  home,  to  promote  its  adoption, 
and  having  carried  with  me  the  forceps  of  Muzeux,  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Listen,  who  also  ever  afterwards  did  all  in  his  power,  by 
precept  as  well  as  example,  to  establish  the  practice.  The  counties  of 
Perth,  Stirling,  Peebles,  and  Roxburgh,  are  very  prolific  of  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  the  success  attending  their  removal  by  excision  soon  brought 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 
Abundant  opportunity  has  consequently  been  afforded  for  determining 
the  merits  of  the  operation  on  the  sure  ground  of  extensive  and  long 
continued  experience. 

In  no  instance  has  hemorrhage  or  any  other  unpleasant  accident 
occurred.  The  texture  concern^  possesses  so  little  sensibility  that  the 
excision  is  accomplished  with  hardly  any  pain;  and  children,  who  are 
sometimes  induced  with  difficulty  to  submit,  in  the  first  instance, 
seldom  offer  any  objection  to  removal  of  the  second  tonsil.  I  never 
employ  a  speculum  of  any  sort, — even  in  the  youngest  and  most  obstre- 
perous patients, — the  forceps  sufficiently  keeping  down  the  tongue,  and 
the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  preparatory  to  the  emission  of  a  cry, 
affording  ample  space  for  the  knUe  to  act.  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  I  have  only  on  two  occadons  &iled  in  accomplishing  the  object 
in  view,  through  the  excessive  size  of  the  tongue  and  contraction  of  the 
mouth.  The  knife  should  possess  a  very  keen  edge,  as  the  glandular 
substance  is  sometimes  indurated,  and  a  partial  division  of  it  would  lead 
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to  great  embarrassment,  from  the  blood  trickling  into  the  pharynx, 
and  causing  such  cough  or  convulsive  efforts  as  must  render  a  fresh 
seizure  of  tiie  tonsil  next  to  impossible.  I  generally  remove  the  left 
tmnour  first,  and  then  the  right  one,  by  crossing  my  hands  so  as  still 
to  retain  the  knife  in  the  right.  The  process  is  instantaneous,  and 
the  relief  immediate.  The  bleeding  seldom  exceeds  a  teaspoonfal  or 
t^fro,  and  no  after  treatment  is  required, — Monthly  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  Sept.,  1850,  p.  226. 

76. — Instrument  for  Arresting  Epistaxis.  By  M.  Gakiel. — [This  is 
a  tube  made  of  caoutchojuc,  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  dilatable  balloon, 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  nostrils  in  its  undistended  state,  may, 
by  the  process  of  insufflation,  be  made  to  assume  such  dimensions,  and 
exerting  such  pressure  as  completely  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.] 

A  simple  method  of  plugging  the  posterior  nares  suggests  itself  in 
examining  this  tube  with  dilatable  extremity.  This  operation,  as  at 
present  performed,  whether  with  a  special  apparatus  or  with  an  ordinary 
catheter,  is  frequently  very  troublesome,  though  simple  in  appearance. 
If  the  tube  be  introduced  from  before  backwards  through  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  until  it  has  quite  cleared  the  posterior  nares  and  arrived 
in  the  pharynx,  and  be  then  dilated  and  drawn  forwards,  we  obtain  a 
more  complete  and  manageable  plug  than  that  usually  made  of  lint. — 
Dub.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Aug.,  1850,  p.  129. 


77. — Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  Keported  by  Dr.  Chables  Kidd. — 
fThis  was  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  which  was  divided  by  Mr. 
Simon,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  main  features  of  the  case  were 
as  follows.  Eliza  L.,  set.  30,  married,  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Simon  for  disease  of  the  rectum  for  two  years,  attended  by  stric- 
ture. Having  suffered  from  syphilis  extensively,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  it  might  have  arisen  from  inflammation  of  a  syphilitic  origin 
and  not  malignant.  After  describing  the  symptoms  consequent  on  the 
affection,  and  her  appearance  as  presenting  all  the  marks  of  great  emacia- 
tion and  suffering.  Dr.  Kidd  proceeds  to  say:] 

**  As  usual  in  bad  cases,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  have  become  engorged, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  also  extensively 
diseased;  so  that,  together  with  piles,  some  of  her  recent  symptoms 
would  indicate  the  existence  also  of  fistulae.  On  examination  before  the 
operation,  the  stricture  was  felt  very  distinctly,  impermeable  to  the  end 
of  the  little  finger,  and  very  high  up, — ^a  point  of  corroborative  interest 
in  the  diagnosis,  non-malignant  stricture  being  generally  so  situated,  even 
as  high  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  where  it  joins  the  rectum;  the  reverse, 
perhaps  generally  obtaining  in  carcinoma,  which  is  situated  among  the 
glands  about  the  anus.  The  diagnosis,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  this  case,  required  a  great  deal  of  care.  Mr. 
Simon's  long  acquaintance  with  its  history,  however,  left  no  doubt  on 
Im  mind  of  its  non-malignant  character. 


3fl3  HDSOBBT. 

onlj  preaame  wu  sapassed  bj  iCKlitr,  »nd  the  new  proem  wu  fbimd 
not  only  equal  bat  BuperioT  to  the  old,  even  when  put  in  execntdon  bj 
Bkilfnl  BuigeooB."  Two  nther  owes  of  euooeseful  applicUion  of  this 
proocn  lire  recorded  b;  H.  Ndlston.  Id  one,  reductisa  had  been  dd- 
BUCcesBfally  stteioptGd  by  pushing  the  coronoid  process  upnards  and  back- 
warde,  thus  approiimatin^i  more  close);  this  prac«aB  to  the  malai  bone. 
The  patient  was  brought  to  M.  N^ton,  who,  placing  bimeelf  behind,  took 
with  hia  thiunbfi  a  point  of  support  oa  the  nap«  of  the  neck,  and  Com- 
manding the  patient  to  open  hia  mouth,  Bifrted  a  alight  preaeure  npon 
the  coronoid  proeeaaea.  by  meanaof  the  Rngera  placed  eitemally;  a  slight 
amae  was  heard,  and  the  condjlea  resamed  their  plaoea,  the  countenance 
of  the  patient  recovering  its  normal  ooufignration,  and  the  month  its 
functiona.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  M.  Cheialier,  interne  of  the  hos- 
pital of  8t,  Loiiis,  and  H.  Vassor,  who  had  seen  M.  N^ton  operate,  hiled 
in  the  appliiation  of  his  proceaa,  though  the;  took  the  precaaljan  of 
caueing  the  patient  to  open  hia  month;  reduction  was  finally  effected  in 
OiiB  oaae  by  the  ordinary  method. 

To  ancceed,  according  to  the  proceaa  of  M.  N^laton,  it  ie  necessary  lo 
act  either  by  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  taking  a  point  of  snpport  behind 
the  mastoid  procesaea,  or  exlomallj.  by  the  operator  taking  a  position 
behind  tlie  patient^  and  making  preaauce  on  the  coronoid  process,  push- 
ing it  downwards  and  backwards,  to  disengage  it  from  contact  witii  the 
malar   bone,    at  the  aame 
time  that  the  patient  opens 
the  mcuth.  Inordinary  cases 
a  light  pressure  is  suffii^ent: 
.but  if  more  force  be  requi- 
dte,  U.N^laton  advises  the 
bead  to  be  supported  by  an 
amjjtant,  or  a  band  to  be 
passed  around  it,  in  which 
the  operator  can  engage  his 
index  and  middle  fingers, 
^  while  the  thumb  must  be 
/  bronght  to  bear  on  the  coro- 
I   noid  procena.     The  accom- 
panying  figure   eibibita  a 
simple  and  efficaciona  me^ 
thod  of  employing  a  handkerchief  to  give  a  sufficient  fulcrum. 

The  method  nf  reduolion  which  we  have  now  described  baa  been  beEire 
(he  profession  for  more  than  a  year. — DiMm  Qfuaitrlt/ Joamal  of  Med. 
ScMB^ie,  Aug.  1860,  p.  108. 


70,— RfrfBcrion  o/DUtoailed  Thumb.  By  M.  Bluidin.— The  accom- 
panying figure  represents  an  instrument  devised  by  M.  Lner  for  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  It  has  been  auccessfullj  employed 
by  M.  Blandin.  That  originally  invented  by  M.  Luer  has  undergone 
some  modification  and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  M.  Charriere,  whose 
name  is  bo  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  ol  mrgical 
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ai|>paratn8.  The  modified  iBstrument  of  M.  Gharriel^  eonsktB,  as  shown 
by  the  wood  cut,  of  a  forceps,  the  blades  of  which,  instead  of  being 
simply  enlarged,  are  biforcated.  The  parallel  arms  reenlting  from  this 
bifurcation  of  each  Made  are  fomished  with  straps  of  leather.  A,  inter- 
lacing in  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  and  thns  forming  a  double  knot, 
which  is  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  blades  which  form  the  handle. 
The  action  and  power  of  IJiis  double  knot  can  be  limited  and  maintained 
by  two  screws,  B,  0,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  employing  much 
force,  a  sufficiently  great  pressure  can  be  ex- 
erted, which,  at  will,  may  be  increased,  dimin- 
ished, or  kept  fixed.  This  forceps,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  obvious,  may  be  employed 
indifferently  for  all  the  fingers,  and,  indeed,  on 
a  larger  scale,  might  be  capable  of  more  general 
applicatknitf  Vfiiix  some  slight  modification  of 
the  handles,  and  the  addition  of  rings,  or  other 
Bieans  of  attaching  the  cords  of  a  system  of 
pulleys,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  limbs.  The 
original  instrument  of  M.  Luer,  though  used 
with  success  by  M.  Blandin  in  the  first  case, 
completely  failed  in  the  next.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add  that  the  ordinary  means  of 
reduction  had  also  been  ineffectual,  though 
aided-  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  the  attachments  of  the  musdes 
of  the  thenar  eminence.  It  is  only,  then,  in 
recent  cases  that  we  may  expect  success  from 
the  employment  of  the  instrument,  which,  it 
win  be  at  once  confessed,  in'esents  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  means,  especially 
the  rude  though  ingenious  application  of  the 
door  key,  or  the  well-known  clove  hitch. — Dub, 
Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  August, 
1850,  p.  117. 
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71.—0N    THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF  FORCED   FLEXION    FOR 
ARRESTING  HEMORRHAGE  IN  WOUNDS  OF  THE 

PALMAR  ARCH. 
By  E.  DuBWELL,  Esq.,  Guebwiller  (Haut  Rhin). 

[Mr.  Durwell^  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch  from  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bottle  piercing  the  palm,  found  himself,  on  arriving  at  the 
cottage  of  the  patient,  wi&  no  means  of  securing  the  artery;  and,] 

While  controlling  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery, 
the  following  sentence  in  M.  Malgaigne's  '  Anatomie  Chirurgicale '  OC' 


!S2  BUBGEBT. 

onlj  prtname  wu  oaptiaBed  bj  reality,  and  the  new  prooeas  in 
not  anl^  equal  bat  snperioi  to  the  old,  even  when  pat  id  «iec 
akilfiil  Burgeons. "  Two  other  casea  of  gueeegsful  application  of  thb 
proccBB  are  recorded  by  M,  N^laton.  In  one,  reduction  had  been  vn- 
BUoceaafnUy  atteuptod  b;  pushing  the  coronoid  proceee  upwards  and  back- 
wards, thus  approiimaticig  mare  cloaely  this  pracem  to  the  malar  bone. 
The  padent  was  brought  lu  M,  N^laton,  who,  placing  himself  behind,  took 
with  hia  thumbs  a  point  of  eupport  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  com- 
manding  the  patient  to  open  hia  mouth,  eierted  a  ahght  pressure  npon 
the  coroncid  processes,  by  means  of  the  finger?  placed  externally;  a  slight 
Doise  wafl  heard,  and  the  condyles  resumed  their  places,  the  countenance 
of  the  patient  reeovering  its  normal  configuration,  and  the  mouth  its 
AinctioQS,  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  M.  Cheraiier.  interne  of  the  hoa- 
)ut^  of  St.  Louis,  and  j|.  Vassor,  who  had  seen  M.  N^Con  operate,  Mled 
in  the  applicatioa  of  hie  process,  though  the;  took  the  precaution  of 
caning  the  patient  to  open  hia  month;  reduction  was  fiually  effected  in 
this  case  h;  the  ordinary  method. 

To  succeed,  according  to  the  process  of  H.  N^laton,  it  is  necesdary  to 
act  either  by  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  taking  a  point  of  support  behind 
the  mastoid  processes,  or  externally,  by  the  operalijr  t&king  a  position 
behind  tlie  patient,  and  making  pressure  on  the  coronoid  process,  push- 
ing it  downwards  and  backwards,  to  disengage  it  from  contact  with  the 
malar   bone,    at  the  same 
time  that  the  patient  opens 
themonth.  Inordinary  cssea 
alightpressareissuffideDt: 
.but  if  more  force  be  requi- 
ute,  M.  N^bton  advises  the 
head  to  be  supported  by  an 
assistant,  or  a  band  to  be 
passed  around  it,  in  which 
the  operator  can  engage  his 
index  and   middle  fingers, 
^  while  the  tiiumb  must  be 
/  brought  to  bear  on  the  coro- 
I   Doid  process.     The  accom- 
I»nying  figure  e]thibita  a 
simple  and  efficacions  me- 
thod of  employing  a  handkerchief  to  give  a  sufficient  fulcrum. 

The  method  of  reduction  which  we  have  now  described  has  been  be&re 
the  proleaaioD  for  more  thanayear.— £uUui  Quarter^  Journal  of  Mtd. 
Science,  Aug.  1850,  p.  lOB. 


70.— Reduction  of  Disloailed  Thumb.  By  M.  BlANDIH.— The  accom- 
panying figure  represents  an  instrument  devised  by  M,  Luer  for  the 
Tednction  of  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  It  has  been  BucceBafully  employed 
by  H,  Bbtndin.  That  originally  invented  by  M.  Luer  has  undergone 
some  modification  and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  M.  Charriere,  whose 
1  with  the  mana&ctnre  <d  mrgical 
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«|>paraiTi8.  The  modified  iBstrument  of  M.  Chftrriete  eonskrtB,  as  shown 
by  the  wood  cut,  of  a  forceps,  the  blades  of  which,  histead  of  being 
simply  enlarged,  are  bifurcated.  The  parallel  arms  resulting  from  this 
bifmroation  of  each  blade  are  famished  with  straps  of  leather.  A,  inter- 
lacing in  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  and  thus  forming  a  double  knot, 
which  is  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  blades  which  form  the  handle. 
The  action  and  power  of  tiiis  double  knot  can  be  limited  and  maintained 
by  two  screws,  B,  C,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  employing  much 
force,  a  sufficiently  great  pressure  can  be  ex- 
erted, which,  at  will,  may  be  increased,  dimin- 
ished, or  kept  fixed.  This  forceps,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  obvious,  may  be  employed 
indifferently  for  all  the  fingers,  and,  indeed,  on 
a  larger  scale,  might  be  capable  of  more  general 
app]iGation#  'Vf  iUi  some  slight  modification  of 
the  handles,  and  the  addition  of  rings,  or  other 
Hieans  of  attaching  the  cords  of  a  system  of 
pulleys,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  limbs.  The 
original  instrument  of  M.  Luer,  though  used 
with  success  by  M.  Blandin  in  the  first  case, 
completely  failed  in  the  next.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add  that  the  ordinary  means  of 
reduction  had  also  been  ineffectual,  though 
aided-  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thenar  eminence.  It  is  only,  then,  in 
recent  cases  that  we  may  expect  success  from 
the  employment  of  the  instrument,  which,  it 
will  be  at  once  confessed,  presents  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  means,  especially 
the  rude  though  ingenious  application  of  the 
door  key,  or  the  well-known  clove  hitch. — Dub, 
Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med,  Science,  August, 
1850,  p,  117. 
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71.— ON    THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF  FORCED   FLEXION    FOE 
AEBESTINQ  HEMORRHAGE  IN  WOUNDS  OF  THE 

PALMAR  ARCH. 
By  E.  DuBWELL,  Esq.,  Guebwiller  (Haut  Rhin). 

[Mr.  Durwell^  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch  from  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bottle  piercing  the  palm,  found  himself,  on  a^ving  at  the 
cottage  of  the  patient,  witii  no  means  of  securing  the  artery;  and,] 

While  controlling  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery, 
the  following  sentence  in  M.  Malgaigne's  *  Anatomie  Chirurgicale '  oc* 


Sfl2  SCSOBBT. 

oalj  presume  «u  aapasaed  b;  reality,  uid  the  new  proceu  me  iouni 
not  only  equal  bnt  (mperior  to  the  old,  even  when  put  in  eiecoUou  by 
Hkilfnl  BUrgeooB,"  Two  other  cues  of  enccesaful  application  of  this 
proccH  are  recorded  by  M.  Ndlaton.  In  one,  rednctioa  had  been  an- 
sDoceBsfDlly  attenptcd  by  piubing  the  coronoid  process  upwards  and  back- 
wards, thus  approiimaUuK  more  closely  this  process  to  the  malar  bone. 
The  patient  wsa  brougbtto  jU.  N4Ut«D,  who,  placing  himself  behind,  took 
with  his  thumbs  a  point  of  support  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  com- 
manding the  patient  to  opeD  his  moutb,  oiertcd  a  slight  pressure  upon 
the  coranaid  processes,  by  means  of  the  fingciB  placed  eilemally;  a  slight 
uoise  was  heard,  and  the  coodyles  resamed  their  places,  the  countenance 
of  the  patient  recovering  its  normal  coafignration,  and  the  mouth  its 
functions.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  U.  Cheialier,  intenie  oif  tbe  hos- 
pital of  St.  Louis,  and  H.Vassar,  who  had  seen  U.  N^ton  operate,  Mled 
in  the  application  of  bis  process,  thongh  tliey  took  tbe  precaution  of 
causing  the  patient  to  open  his  month;  reduction  was  finally  eSeeted  in 
this  case  by  the  ordinary  method. 

To  Bocceed,  according  to  the  process  of  M.  N^laton,  it  is  neceasary  lo 
act  either  by  the  interior  uf  the  month,  taking  a  point  of  support  behind 
the  nmsloid  processes,  or  exlemally,  by  tbe  operator  taking  a  poeitdon 
behind  the  patient,  and  making  preasnrc  on  the  coronoid  process,  push- 
ing it  downwards  and  backwards,  to  disengage  it  &om  contact  with  the 

time  that  the  patient  opens 
themouth.  In  ordinary  cases 
a  light  pressure  is  safBcient: 
.but  if  more  force  be  requi- 
site, U.N^latonadriBesthe 
head  to  be  supported  by  an 
asdatant,  or  a  buid  to  be 
passed  uound  it,  in  wUch 
the  operator  can  engage  his 
iodei  and  middle  fingers. 
^  while  the  thumb  must  be 
■/  brought  to  bear  on  the  coro- 
I    noid  procena.     The  accom- 
IMmying  figure  ediibits  a 
simple  and  efficacious  me- 
thod of  employing  a.  handkerchief  to  give  a  sufficient  fulcrum. 

The  method  of  reduction  which  we  hare  now  described  has  been  before 
tbe  profession  for  more  than  a  year. — Dublin  Qfiarlerk  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  Aug.  1850,  p.  109. 

70.— ReducHoa  of  Dutocated  TliuTab.  By  M,  Blahdim.— Theacwm- 
panying  figure  represents  an  instrument  devised  by  M.  Luer  for  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  I  thss  been  successfully  employed 
by  M.  Blandin.  That  originally  invented  by  M.  Luor  has  undergone 
some  modification  and  improvement  in  the  hands  of  M.  Charriere,  whose 
name  is  so  well  known  in  oonuexion  with  the  numabcture  of  mrgiad 
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ft|)paratTi8.  The  modified  instrtiment  of  M.  Chaniete  eonsistB,  as  shown 
by  the  wood  cut,  of  a  forceps,  the  blades  of  whieh,  instead  of  bemg 
simply  enlarged,  ore  bifurcated.  The  parallel  arms  resulting  from,  this 
bifcnroation  of  each  Uade  are  famished  with  stn^  of  leather.  A,  inter- 
laeing  in  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  and  thus  forming  a  double  knot, 
which  is  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  blades  which  form  the  handle. 
The  action  and  power  of  IJiis  double  knot  can  be  limited  and  maintained 
by  two  screws,  B,  C,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  employing  much 
force,  a  sufficiently  great  pressure  can  be  ex- 
erted, which,  at  will,  may  be  increased,  dimin^ 
ished,  or  kept  fixed.  This  forceps,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  obvious,  may  be  employed 
indiffsrentiy  for  all  the  fingers,  and,  indeed,  on 
a  larger  scale,  might  be  capable  of  more  general 
applioationtf  'Vf  i^  some  slight  modification  of 
the  handles,  and  the  addition  of  rings,  or  other 
means  of  attaching  the  cords  of  a  system  of 
pulleys,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  limbs.  The 
original  instrument  of  M.  Luer,  though  used 
with  success  by  M.  Blandin  in  the  first  case, 
completely  fiuled  in  the  next.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add  that  the  ordinary  means  of 
reduction  had  also  been  ineffectual,  though 
aided-  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thenar  eminence.  It  is  only,  then,  in 
recent  cases  that  we  may  expect  success  from 
the  employment  of  the  instrument,  which,  it 
will  be  at  once  confessed,  presents  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  means,  especially 
the  rude  though  ingenious  application  of  the 
door  key,  or  the  well-known  clove  hitch. — Dvb, 
Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  August, 
1850,  /).  117. 
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71.— ON    THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF  FORCED   FLEXION    FOR 
ARRESTING  HEMORRHAGE  IN  WOUNDS  OF  THE 

PALMAR  ARCH. 
By  E.  DuBWELL,  Esq.,  Guebwiller  (Haut  Rhin). 

[Mr.  Durwell^  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch  from  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  bottle  piercing  the  palm,  found  himself,  on  arriving  at  the 
cottage  of  the  patient,  witii  no  means  of  securing  the  artery;  and,] 

While  eontrolling  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery, 
the  following  sentence  in  M.  Malgaigne's  '  Anatomie  Chirurgicale '  oc- 


278  smionT. 

The  urine  cute  fireely  atray  through  the  wovnd  in  the  perioeam.  No 
instnimenty  howeTer,  oonld  be  paned  through  the  urethra.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  he  was  somewhat  saddenly  attacked  with  nn&yonrahle  syap* 
toBis;  he  vomited;  his  skin  became  jaundiced,  and  he  oomplained  of 
great  pain  in  the  abdomeq,  more  particularly  over  the  seat  of  the  Uver ;  and 
on  examination,  this  oigan  was  found  to  extend  beyond  its  normal  limits, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  cause  of  his  symptoms  existed  in  an  affiaetioo 
of  this  viscus.  Some  anxiety  was  entertained  respecting  the  result  of 
this  attack,  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  as  the  patient  became  exoeisively 
depressed,  and  was  unable  to  take  much  nourishment.  By  great  care, 
however,  the  symptoms  were  removed,  the  inflammatory  attack  sub- 
aded,  uid  there  was  so  much  improvement,  that,  on  May  10th,  Mr. 
Feigusson  thought  fit  to  begin  to  treat  the  stricture  again.  He  endea- 
voured very  patiently  to  introduce  a  small  catheter,  but  he  could  make  no 
impression,  and,  as  there  was  considerable  induration  along  the  urethra 
outside,  he  i^i^ied  the  potaasa  fnsa^  at  the  point  of  a  wax  bougie,  to  the 
hue  of  the  stricture.  The  patient  was  enabled  to  take  his  nourishment 
well,  which  is  chiefly  fluid,  beef-tea,  wine,  &o. 

May  25th. — This  man  has  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  en- 
abled to  ait  up;  and,  although  his  general  health  is  still  weak,  he  is 
much  better  Uurn  he  was.  The  benefit  which  accrued  to  him  from  the 
operation  of  opening  the  perineum  is  evidenced  by  the  state  of  his  blad- 
der; there  is  much  lees  irritability  now  that  there  is  a  free  disclyirge  for 
the  urine.  This  opening  has  been  kept  patent  by  the  introduction,  from 
time  to  time,  of  an  elastic  catheter.  Mr.  Ferguaaon  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  any  instrument  through  the  urethra;  although  he  has  repeated 
the  potassa  fiiisa  two  or  three  times,  the  only  benefit  which  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  caustic,  is  a  partial  removal  of  the  induration  out- 
side the  urethra. 

May  29. — As  there  appeared  no  {wasibility  of  getting  an  instrument 
through  the  strictured  jwrtLon  of  the  urethra  by  ordinary  means,  Mr. 
Fergusson  passed  an  instrument  down  to  the  stricture,  and  divided  it 
pretty  freely  frt>m  within.  This  instrument  is  Mr.  Fergusson's  own 
invention;  it  consists  of  a  grooved  director,  with  a  handle  to  it,  and  a  long 
narrow  knife  with  the  cutting  edge  at  its  very  extremity.  The  blade  is 
so  narrow,  and  the  groove  in  the  director  is  so  deep,  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  healthy  part  of  the 
canal,  but  can  be  made  to  fr^y  incise  the  strictured  portion.  Two 
days  after  this  operation,  a  No.  2  catheter  was  passed  right  into  'the 
bladder  with  comparative  ease. 

June  6th. — Matters  are  going  on  aatis&ctorily.  The  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall  has  closed  up;  and,  although  he  cannot  pass  his  water 
by  tiie  urethra  in  a  stream,  it  dribbles  away  quickly.  Mr.  Fergusson 
was  enabled  yesterday  to  pass  No.  6  catheter.  His  health  is  still  un- 
aatis&etory;  his  appetite  remaining  bad. 

13th. — There  has  been  so  much  improvement  during  the  last  week, 
that  this  youDg  man  has  been  able  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk  in  the 
yard  of  the  hospittJ.  The  opening  in  the  perineum  is  not  dosed,  and 
it  allows  the  urine  to  come  away  through  it  pretty  freely  yet  Mr. 
Fergusson  passed  to-day  a  gum  catheter  through  this  into  the  bladder, 
and  a  No.  4  silver  instrument  through  the  urethra. 
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27th. — Mr.  Fergosflon  has  found  'some  difficulty^  during  the  last  fevr 
days,  in  introducing  a  No.  5  catheter  through  the  stricture;  it  appears 
to  have  contracted  somewhat  again.  He  has  passed  1)oth  No.  4  and 
No.  5  to-day;  but  it  is  eyident  that  recontraction  of  the  divided  stric- 
ture is  taking  place  already;  and  it  is  Mr.  Fergusson's  intention  to  have 
the  patient  placed  under  chloroform,  and  then  to  divide  the  strictured 
portion  much  more  freely  from  within  than  he  had  done  before;  and 
iubaequentiy  to  introduce  a  gum  catheter,  and  retain  it  for  some  time. 
The  patient  has  been  enabled  to  go  out  and  take  a  trip  down  the  river 
in  a  steam-boat. 

•  July  6th. — Mr.  Fergusson  freely  divided  the  stricture  with  the 
urethrotome,  and  passed  No.  8  catheter,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
the  bladder. 

9th. — No.  10  elastic  catheter  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  in. 
The  patioit  suffers  very  little  from  the  presence  of  the  instrument. 

16th. — The  catheter  has  been  retained  with  the  production  of  scarcely 
Any  irritation;  and,  when  Mr.  Fergusson  saw  the  patient  to-day,  it  was 
quite  loose  in  the  urethra.  This  therefore  was  taken  out,  and  as  large 
a  one  as  the  urethra  could  with  fieuiility  admit  was  introduced,  and  is  to 
be  kept  in.  The  opening  in  the  perineum  is  not  entirely  closed  up. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  still  weakly.  He  feels  that  the 
necessary  confinement  to  his  bed  is  a  drawback  to  him. 

22nd. — As  the  patient  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  his  home, 
«nd  as  the  urethra  was  now  fully  dilated,  he  was  dismissed  to-day. — 
Med,  Times,  July  27,  1850,  p.  90. 


«3.— STRICTURE  IMPASSABLE  TO  INSTRUMENTS--COM- 
PLIOATED  WITH  PERINEAL  FISTULA— PERINEAL 

SECTION. 
By  W.  FssaussoN,  Esq.,  King's  College,  London. 

[The  patient  in  this  case  when  a  young  man  had  gonorrhoea,  and  about 
seven  years  ago  he  first  began  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  stricture.  These 
increased,  when  about  fifteen  months  ago,  effusion  of  urine  took  place  sud- 
denly, and  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  where  incisions 
were  made  into  the  perineum.  A  fistula  remained,  however,  from  these 
openings,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  he  was  again  admitted,  as  the 
symptoms  of  stricture  continued  to  be  aggravated.  A  decided  attempt 
was  now  made  to  cure  the  stricture  by  dilatation,  by  the  introdnction  and 
retention  of  a  large-sized  instrument,  but  it  failed,  and  the  patient  some 
time  after  sought  admission  into  King's  College  Hospital.  The  scrotum 
was  then  found  immensely  swollen,  with  some  fluid.  The  catheter  could 
not  be  passed,  and  there  was  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  periiteum. 
Incisions  were  made  into  the  swelling,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  urine 
escaped.  As  no  catheter  could  be  passed,  Mr.  Fergusson  decided  upon  lay- 
ing open  the  urethra  by  external  incision.] 

On  Saturday,  July  6th,  Mr.  Fergusson  performed  the  operation  in 
the  following  manner: — The  patient  being  put  under  the  influence  of 
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ehlorofann,  a  catheter  waa  passed  dowa  to  tke  teat  of  atrioture;  a  free 
inoisioii  was  tlien  made  tbroixgh  the  indurated  tisaiies  in  the  eentve  of 
the  perineum  down  npon  the  urethra,  and  the  point  of  the  oatfaeter 
was  reached.  The  knife  wis  now  carried  farther  along,  and  tiie  whole 
extent  of  the  Btrictored  part  was  divided,  until  the  tnxfg^fm  was  enabled 
to  paaa  an  instrument  &irly  into  the  Madder.  There  was  no  partiealar 
amount  of  bleeding,  and  no  more  difficulty  in  the  operation  tiiaa  usual. 
The  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  and  a  gum-elaslio  catheter  was  retained 
in  his  bladder. 

8th. — This  patient  has  not  had  a  bad  symptom  since  the  opexation, 
and  has  anflered  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  sympathetic  t^rer:  pulae 
1^,  tongue  dean;  the  catheter  is  producing  no  irritation,  and  the 
water  pasaea  fireely  away  through  it. 

13th. — The  catheter  has  been  producing  eome  aaaount  of  irritation:  it 
was,  in  consequence,  taken  out  of  the  bladder;  but  there  waa  aome  little 
difficulty  in  withdrawing  it,  as  its  extremity  was  enerusted  with  phos> 
phatic  deposits.  Mr.  Ferguason  introduced  another  instrument,  and 
ordered  it  be  retained. 

16th. — Mr.  FergusBon  to  day  introduced  a  No.  12  catheter  into  the 
bladder  with  ease.  The  wound  is  looking  well,  and  is  granulating  in  a 
healthy  manner:  the  patient  is  improTing  rapidly  in  his  health;  appetite 
is  good,  tongue  clean,  pulse  good,  and  he  is  recorering  fuA.  The  cathe- 
ter which  was  last  paaeed  could  only  be  retained  two  or  three  days,  as  it 
produced  considerable  oedema  of  the  prepuce;  it  was  accordingly  ex- 
tracted, and  the  parts  were  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  no 
other  instrument  was  introduced.  After  this  the  wound  rapidly  healed. 
On  the  22nd  no  water  at  all  was  coming  through  the  perineal  opening, 
and  he  could  pass  it  along  the  urethra  in  a  full  stream.  Everything 
continued  going  on  well  with  this  patient:  an  instrummt  of  6iU  size  wa.s 
introduoed  along  the  urethra  once  or  twice  more,  and  he  was  dismissed 
well  in  the  middle  of  August. 

This  case  presents,  in  many  respects,  features  of  interest,  and 
especially  as  lately  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  line 
of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  In  certain  cases  of  invBterate 
stricture  which  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  measures.  Surgeons  of  all  ages, 
and  of  every  school  in  this  country,  have  recommended  that  those  cases 
which  will  allow  of  their  removal  by  dilatation  alone  should  be  treated 
by  the  catheter;  and  the  majority  of  cases  which  we  have  to  contend 
with,  either  in  hospital  or  private  practice,  are  of  this  nature, — that  is 
to  say,  in  by  fjEtr  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
a  temporary  cure,  at  least,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  cautious  em- 
ployment of  dilating  force.  But  hitherto  the  most  experienced  and 
careful  surgeons  have  now  and  then  met  with  such  obstinate  cases  of 
stricture — cases  not  only  obstinate,  but  complicated  to  such  a  degree, 
either  in  consequence  of  their  situation  or  extent,  that  they  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  tiiose  afforded 
by  the  use  of  the  catheter  or  bougie.  Thus  every  now  and  then  the  sur- 
geon meets  with  a  stricture  involving  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  or  ex- 
tending some  way  within  it.  In  such  an  instance  it  is  almost  usdess  to 
attempt  a  cure  by  dilatation  alone:   the  readiest  way  is  to  di^de  the 
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afanetnre  by  a  cnttiiig  mstrument,  and  then  to  apply  a  dilating  power 
subsequent:  by  this  means  a  core  will  be  rapidly  bronght  about  by  an 
eseeedingly  simple  operation. 

Thgsk,  again,  there  are  a  olass  of  eases  which  are  most  troublesome  to 
treat,  and  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the 
paUent,  if  some  permanent  relief  is  not  given;  and  they  generally,  if 
no*  attended  to,  go  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  found  needM  to  lay 
aside  the  bougie,  and  to  enq>loy  the  loiife.  The  early  history  of  the 
present  patient  is  an  instance  of  this.  A  strictare  is  met  with,  and 
forms  about  the  bend  of  the  urethra.  No  oare  is  taken  about  it;  the 
person  indulges  in  his  usual  habits;  year  to  year  is  passed  in  this  man- 
ner; the  obstruction  increases  in  severil^  and  extent;  and,  if  applica- 
tion is  made  to  a  surgeon,  in  all  probability  no  instrument  can  be  passed 
through  the  stricture,  either  in  consequence  of  its  extent  and  hardness, 
or  from  the  ciroumstsace  of  the  urethra  being  in  a  most  irritable  condi- 
tion. Under  such  eircumstanoes  there  is  constant  danger  of  the  urethra 
giving  way  behind  the  strictured  part,  in  consequence  of  the  straining 
e£Ec>rts  the  patient  feels  compelled  to  make.  This  does  happen  suddenly, 
and  he  is  eitiier  carried  off,  or,  by  timely  interference,  he  rallies;  but  a 
fistulous  opening  remains  in  his  perineum,  awl,  as  an  outlet  is  thus  pro- 
duced for  the  urine,  some  relief  is  obtained;  the  patient  again  goes  about 
his  occupation  without  attending  to  the  disease.  The  continual  trickling 
of  the  urine  through  the  fistulous  opening  produces  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  thickening  of  the  tissues  of  the  perineum;  the  urethral  canal 
becomes  more  and  more  obstructed,  and  at  last  the  condition  of  the 
paitiaat  beoomes  so  bad  that  he  is  obliged  to  seek  relief. 

In  seme  of  these  cases,  if  there  be  no  particular  urgency  of  symptoms, 
and  if  the  obstructed  portion  of  the  urethra  13  not  very  extensive,  and 
there  be  not  very  great  induration  of  the  tissues  of  the  perineum,  an 
entrance  may  be  obtained  into  the  bladder  by  the  catheter,  if  both 
surgeon  and  patient  persevere  for  a  sufficient  period.  And  when  this 
is  eiected,  and  the  urethra  has  become  fully  dilated,  the  fistulous 
sinuses  will  ckse  up,  and  all  the  bad  symptoms  resulting  from  the 
obstruction  of  the  canal,  and  from  the  unnatinal  couxae  which  the  urine 
had  been  taking;  will  disappear. 

But,  in  some  of  these  cases,  matters  have  become  so  bad,  that 
recourse  mast  be  had  to  some  moire  powerful  agent  than  the  catheter. 
In  eonsequeiioe  of  ulo^nttion  having  taken  pla^  behind  the  stricture, 
«xtKavaeation  of  urine  ooours,  and  places  the  patient's  life  in  jeopardy: 
if  he  recover  from  the  first  attack,  and  yet  no  instrument  has  been  got 
into  the  bladder,  os  the  case  has  been  neglected,  he  is  liable  to  its 
recuRiaoe^  as  in  the  case  of  the  patient  just  narrated.  On  two  occasions 
this  serious  accident  took  place;  and,  on  the  last,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pus  and  uiine  was  evacuated  by  the  surgeon.  As  the 
patient^  therefore,  had  already  suffered  sp  much,  and  as  all  the  evil 
oonsequenoes  of  neglected  stricture  had  developed  themselves,  and,  after 
careful  attempts,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  an  instrument  into  the 
bladder  by  fair  and  gentle  catheterism,  Mr.  Fergusson  considered  it  a 
proper  case  in  which  to  perform  the  operation  of  external  incision.  He 
had  had  several  instances  in  the  hospital  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature. 
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when  the  operation  had  been  followed  by  the  most  perfect  success.  The 
same  good  result  fortunately  took  place  in  this  instance.  In  a  short 
time  the  urethra  had  become  fully  dilated,  and  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  entirely  free  from  every  restige  of  ^e  troublesome  milady 
which  had  annoyed  him  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  case,  together  with  one  reported  some  time  since,  will  probably 
excite  some  interest  at  this  time,  as  there  has  of  late  been  a  free,  and 
somewhat  angry  discussion  amongst  certain  parties  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  strictures  at  all.  Some  eminent  authorities,  and  one  in 
particular  (Mr.  Syme  of  Edinburgh),  have  distinctly  affirmed  that  the 
division  of  a  stricture  at  the  point  of  the  catheter,  in  such  a  case  as  here 
narrated,  is  never  necessary  and,  in  £Eict,  is  an  unwarrantable  proceed' 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  These  gentlemen  state  that  no  stricture 
is  truly  impermeable,  aod  that,  with  si^cient  patience,  a  surgeon  may 
always  get  a  passage  into  the  bladder.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  deny  this  assertion;  we  believe  that  a  metallic  instrument  may,  by  a 
sufficient  amount  of  force,  be  carried  through  into  the  bladder,  however 
firm  the  structure  may  be.  There  are  others,  again,  who  advise  some- 
what freely  the  external  division  of  strictures;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence,  from  Le  Dran  down  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Liston,  have  carried  this  doctrine  into  practice  in  such  cases 
as  were  deemed  proper  for  such  operation. 

We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  which  perhaps  has  not  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  very  many,  of  observing  with  accuracy  and  care  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  of  stricture  by  perineal  section;  and  we  are  now  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  neither  the  one  doctrine,  that  strictures 
ought  never  to  be  cut,  nor  the  other,  that  perineal  section  is  frequently 
necessary,  and  should  be  unsparingly  carried  into  practice, — ^is  either 
eorrect  or  safe  to  act  upon.  We  have  now  seen  several  cases  in  which 
the  patient  was  brought  into  such  a  state  of  misery  and  danger,  and  the 
t^lifficulties  in  the  ordinary  treatment  were  such,  that  it  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  resort  to  the  perineal  section;  and  the  operation  has 
been  followed,  as  we  have  before  stated,  by  such  excellent  results,  that 
any  surgeon  who  would  call  such  practice  unwarrantable  would  either 
show  great  prejudice  or  want  of  experience.  On  the  othw  hand,  again, 
we  have  seen  death  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  urethra,  eyen  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  the  operation;  and  this 
has  happened  in  instances  where  it  was  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary 
to  perform  perineal  section.  In  one  case  death  resulted  ten  days  after 
the  operation  which  had  been  performed,  when  ev^i  a  moderate-sized 
catheter  could  be  passed  into  the  bladder — ^an  unconquerable  argument 
Hgainst  the  performance  of  perineal  incision  in  cases  where  a  catheter  cam 
be  previously  passed  into  the  bladder,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme. 

As,  then,  it  is  found  that  death  does  occur  after  division  of  a  stricture 
.by  external  section,  the  surgeon  is  in  duty  bound  to  weigh  all  the 
circumstances  of  any  particular  case  well  before  he  puts  this  proceeding 
in  force;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  no  instance  whatever  should  the 
operation  of  perineal  section  be  performed  unless  the  most  careful 
attempts  have  been  previously  made  to  introduce  the  catheter,  or  unless 
the  patient  be  either  in  danger,  or  is  particularly  anxious  to  under^  it. 
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In  sneh  a  csee  as  we  have  narrated  above,  the  Btirgeon  is  perfectly  jii8ti> 
fied  in  attempting  to  make  a  complete  cure  of  the  disease  when  he  finds 
other  means  Ml;  and  it  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  fonnd  that  the 
greatest  success  after  operation  ensues  in  these  very  cases  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  where  the  disease  has  be^n  of  long  standing, 
and  great  disorganisation  of  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum 
has  occurred;  for  in  such  cases  the  system  has,  as  it  were,  become 
aooustomed  to  the  irritation  which  has  been  constantly  kept  up,  and  it 
will  be  the  better  able  to  bear  an  operation.  But  in  instances  where 
there  there  has  been  disease  of  a  milder  character,  or  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, the  system  has  not  yet  accustomed  itself  to  constitutional  irritation; 
and  if  a  serious  operation,  as  cutting  throu^  the  perineum  into  the 
urethra,  be  performed,  it  will  readily  take  alarm,  and  such  excitement^ 
will  be  produced  as  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  patient  off.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  the  result  of  our  own  observation,  after  wat(diing  nearly 
twenty  cases  in  which  perineal  section  has  been  performed. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  safest  and  most  humane  part  to  take  in 
this  much  discussed  matter  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  act 
according  to  particular  circumstances — to  operate  only  in  the  worst 
cases,  which  will  yield  to  no  ordinary  measures,  and  by  no  means 
to  fiy  hastily  to  the  knife  when  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  it. 

As  for  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Syme,  to  cut  patients  for  stricture  when  an 
instrument  can  be  already  passed  into  the  bladder,  we  confess  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  proceeding  by  no  means  justifiable,  except  on  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  patient  himself.  We  ^now  of  instances  where  &tal 
results  have  occurred  after  this  proceeding,  and  others  have  been  related 
where  it  was  not  only  not  attended  with  any  good  result,  but  where 
patients  have  been  rendered  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  non- closure  of 
the  opening  made  during  operation,  and,  of  necessity,  the  existence  of  a 
perineal  fistula.  It  appears  that  even  in  Edinburgh  this  method  of 
treating  permeable  strictures  has  been  denounced,  and  by  a  no  less 
eminent  surgeon  than  Prof.  Lizars,  whose  great  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  give  great  weight  to  any  opinion  he  may  express  on  so  impcn*- 
tant  a  matter  as  the  one  under  notice. — Med.  Gazette,  Nov,  8,  1850, 
p,  816. 


84.— CASES  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA,   TREATED 

BY  EXTERNAL  INCISION. 
By  Dr.  James  Dunsmube,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

[These  cases  may  be  of  some  interest  on  account  of  the  recent  discassions 
on  Mr.  Syme's  mode  of  treatment.] 

The  first  case  in  which  I  had  recourse  to  it  was  in  the  person  of  an 
Italian,  Joseph  Anthony,  set.  48,  who  was  admitted  into  Ward  No.  4, 
on  the  2drd  January,  1850.  Upon  seeing  him  the  day  subsequent  to  his 
admission, — ^he  having  come  to  the  hospital  after  the  hour  of  visit, — I 
found  him  suffering  from  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  perineum  and 
scrotum,  both  of  which  were  much  swollen,  hard,  and  infiamed.  There 
were  several  fistnlous  openings  in  the  paineum,  fr<mi  which  uiine, 
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escaped  in  small  quantity  when  he  attempted  to  micturate.  IncisiofW 
were  made  into  the  scrotnm,  and  one  of  some  extent  and  depth  into  the 
perineum,  with  the  view  of  opening  the  dilated  part  of  the  urethra  be- 
hind the  stricture.  Pus  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  escaped  at 
the  time.  The  ui^nt  symptoms  produced  by  the  infiltration,  and  which 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  describe  them  here,  graduaUy  sub- 
mded,  and  the  parts  r^;ained  what  the  patient  considered  their  normal 
state, — such  as  they  had  been  in  for  many  years,  viz. ,  a  thickened  and  har- 
dened condition  of  the  perineum  with  various  fistulous  openings  between 
the  verge  of  the  anus  and  the  root  of  the  scrotum.  As  the  inflammatory 
Kwelliug  fell,  I  found  that  the  hardness  extended  along  the  urethra  for 
fully  an  inch  anterior  to  the  scrotum.  The  incision  I  had  made  upon 
his  admission,  and  which  was  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  raph^,  and 
in  the  direction  of  that  for  lithotomy,  had  greatly  contracted,  and  as- 
sumed very  much  the  appearance  of  the  other  fistulous  apertures. 

The  man  was  well  known  to  me,  and  to  all  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  hospital,  as  he  had  been  a  patient  under  Mr. 
Listen,  and  also  I  believe  under  almost  every  surgeon  who  had  done 
duty  in  the  Infirmary  since  that  period.  He  was  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  had  been  so  for  many  years.  As  already  mentioned,  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  gradually  subsided;  and,  after  various  attempts,  I  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty  in  passing  No.  2  catheter  through  the  stric- 
ture, which  extended  from  an  inch  anterior  to  the  scrotum  to  the  middle 
of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Dilatation  was  continued 
until  No.  7  catheter  was  introduced.  After  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  thinking  that  if  the  original  stricture  was  divided, — ^and 
which  I  hoped  might  be  anterior  to  the  bulb, — that  the  remaining  hard- 
ness of. the  urethra  would  subside,  I  determined  upon  the  external 
division  of  that  part  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  bulb,  and  accordingly, 
after  having  administered  chloroform,  introduced  a  staff  with  the  groove 
on  the  back,  and  about  the  same  size  as  No.  7.  An  incision  was  then 
made  into  the  perineum  so  as  to  divide  the  urethra  upon  the  staff  from 
behind  forwards,  anterior  to  the  bulb,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  No.  7  catheter  was  then  passed  and  retained  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  tapes.  This  was  not  withdrawn  for  two  days.  It 
was  then  removed,  and  No.  9  passed,  which  was  kept  in  for  a  short 
period.  In  two  days  more  No.  10  was  introduced;  and,  after  a  similar 
period.  No  12.  The  thickening  and  hardness  anterior  to.  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  scrotum  became  considerably  less;  but  there  was  not  much 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  perineum,  nearly  as  much  urine  flowing 
through  the  opening  made  at  the  time  of  the  operation  as  that  passed  by. 
the  urethra.  No.  12  was  introduced  every  fifth  day.  About  six  weeks 
after  the  division  of  the  urethra,  the  patient  insisted  on  being  dismissed, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  althou^  the  perineal  wound,  which  was 
not  yet  healed,  still  allowed  urine  to  pass. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  this  case  was  from  the  cartilaginous  state 
of  the  perineum  and  urethra,  and  so  hard  did  the  textures  feel,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  staff  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
There  was  considerable  bleeding,  but  well  applied  pressure  by  means  of 
a  T  bandage  was  sufficient  to  arrest  it.     It  did  not  come  from  any  one 
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vesael,  but  seemed  to  be  a  general  oozing  from  tbe  most  superficial  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  wound.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  as  Dr.  Fyfe,  my  house  surgeon,  was  obliged,  from 
the  continuance  of  the  bleeding,  to  plug  the  wounds  made  in  the  scro- 
tum on  the  day  after  the  patient's  admission. 

In  such  a  case  as  tbe  one  now  narrated,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Syme's  method  would  succeed,  and  although,  from  the  reason 
mentioned,  a  partial  trial  was  given  to  it  in  the  manner  above  described, 
yet  to  have  performed  the  operation  that  Mr.  Syme  recommends,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  dirided  the  urethra  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
of  its  extent,  which,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question.  If  the  opera- 
tion  did  no  good,  I  consider  it  did  no  harm,  for,  although  the  perineal 
fistulas  still  existed  as  on  admission,  yet,  had  the  patient  remained  under 
treatment  in  the  hospital,  as  he  was  urged  to  do,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  have  contracted  and  healed  under  the  continued  use  of  the  bougie. 
We  can,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  draw  no  conclusion  from  this  case, 
either  for  or  against  the  operation  by  external  incision. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  William  Tucker,  set.  44,  who  was  admitted 
on  the  12th  March.  He  stated  that  he  had  laboured  under  stricture  for 
seven  years; — that  he  had  applied  for  relief  to  various  surgeons,  and  had 
been  a  patient  for  this  disease  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  in  two 
of  the  London  hospitals; — that  he  was  dismissed  about  nine  months  ago 
from  one  of  the  latter  institutions  after  having  been  an  inmate  of  it  for 
nearly  three  months; — that  the  largest  sized  catheter  that  had  been  in- 
troduced was  No.  7; — and  that,  since  leaving  the  hospital,  his  symptoms 
had  gradually  become  worse,  and  so  distressing  as  to  make  him  apply 
once  more  for  relief.  Upon  examining  the  perineum,  a  fistulous  open- 
ing was  discovered,  which  hid  existed  previous  to  the  time  he  entered 
the  London  hospital.  Thin  purulent  matter  flowed  from  this,  unmixed 
with  urine,  no  urinous  odour  being  perceptible.  Upon  making  water 
the  stream  was  exceedingly  small,  sJmost,  in  fact,  in  drops.  After  one 
or  two  attempts  I  succeeded  in  passing  No.  2  catheter.  As  this  was 
evidently  a  resilient  stricture,  and  accordingly  a  proper  case  for  external 
division,  I  determined  to  have  recourse  to  it.  No.  2  was  then  passed  a 
second  time,  and  kept  in  the  bladder  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
then  taken  out,  and  on  the  following  day  a  small  staff  with  the  groove  on 
the  back,  and  about  the  same  size  as  No.  2,  was  passed  into  the  bladder, 
the  patient  having  previously  been  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
An  incision  was  then  made  into  the  perineum,  and  I  had  no  difliculty 
in  feeling  the  thickened  part  of  the  urethra,  which  seemed  to  be  about 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  membranous 
portion.  Having  felt  for  the  healthy  urethra  behind  the  stricture^  a 
small  bistoury  was  pushed  into  it,  and  carried  forwards,  until  the  stric- 
ture was  entirely  cut  through,  which  was  known  by  the  grating  sensa- 
tion being  no  longer  felt  as  the  parts  were  divided.  The  staff  having 
been  withdrawn,  No.  8  catheter  was  passed  with  ease,  and  secured  in 
the  bladder.  The  patient  was  then  sent  to  bed.  No  bleeding  occurred. 
The  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  for  three  days  (there 
being  no  irritation),  when  it  was  taken  away,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  in- 
troduced; the  latter  was  left  in  the  urethra  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
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withdrawn.  Tbe  following  day  nrine  was  paBsed  by  the  wound;  but  by 
the  third  this  had  ceased,  and  from  that  time  all  the  water  flowed  by 
the  natural  passage.  In  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  operation  the 
wound  in  the  perineum  had  healed.  No.  12  was  passed  for  the  first  fort* 
night  every  five  days.  This  instrument  seemed  to  be  the  frill  size  of  the 
urethra,  judging  from  the  des^ree  of  pressure  which  it  was  necessary  to 
use  to  make  it  enter  the  meatus.  I  kept  this  man  in  the  hospital  for 
fully  five  weeks  after  the  wound  was  healed,  and  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night before  his  dismissal  no  catheter  was  passed,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
as  fiu"  as  possible,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  whether  any  contraction 
had  recommenced  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  May,  the  day  he  left  the 
house.  No.  12  wasagun  inserted,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  formerly. 

Like  a  great  many  hospital  patients,  this  man  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  of  course  I  know  not  in  what  condition  his  urethra  is  at  present. 
But  this  at  all  events  is  certain,  that,  from  the  date  of  the  operation  he 
might  have  been  dismissed  from  the  infirmary  in  ten  da3rs,  with  the 
wound  in  the  perineum  healed — with  the  power  of  voiding  his  urine«in 
a  large  stream — ^and  with  No.  12  catheter  passing  into  his  bladder  with 
the  utmost  ease. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  James  Shortt,  set.  54,  who  was  admitted 
on  the  20  th  August.  His  stricture,  he  says,  is  of  fourteen  years'  dura- 
tion, and  he  has  been  under  treatment  for  it  in  Ireland,  in  Dundee,  and 
in  Edinburgh;  in  fact,  he  was  a  patient  some  twelve  months  ago  in  the 
hospital  here  under  Dr.  Maclagan.  When  he  was  admitted  under  Dr. 
Maclagan's  care,  the  stricture  was  very  ti^ht,  and  no  instrument  larger 
than  No.  1  could  be  passed,  and  that  was  got  through  only  after  several 
trials.  He  was  in  the  surgical  wards  for  a  considerable  period,  and  was 
ultimately  sent  to  the  medical  departmeni  of  the  house  for  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism.  By  this  time,  however,  the  stricture  was  sp  far  over- 
come as  to  admit  No.  9,  and  he  was  told,  upon  leaving  the  medical  wards, 
to  go  back  to  Dr.  Maclagan  as  an  out-patient,  and  have  instruments 
regularly  passed.  This  he  neglected  to  do,  and  his  stricture  gradually 
relapsed  to  its  former  bad  condition.  For  a  fortnight  after  his  admission 
no  progress  was  made  in  getting  through  the  stricture,  from  his  having 
requested  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  hospital  on  several  occa- 
sions to  do  duty  with  the  local  pensioners — he  being  an  old  soldier — 
which  corps  happened  to  be  on  service  at  the  time,  so  that  he  was  not  a 
regular  patient  until  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  5th  I  passed 
No.  2,  and  tied  it  in  the  bladder,  but  in  the  conrse  of  an  hour  or  so  he 
withdrew  it;  on  tbe  7th  No.  3  was  passed,  and  retained  until  the  Sth; 
and  on  the  9th,  after  chloroform  was  given,  Mr.  Syme's  operation  was 
begun  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Tucker's  case,  but  I  found  the  stricture 
so  tax  back  in  the  membranous  portion  as  to  prevent  me  cutting  from 
behind  forwards.  Accordingly,  having  pushed  the  knife  into  the  staff 
anterior  to  the  stricture,  I  inserted  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  rectum,  and  steadied  the  staff  by  pressing  upon  it  from  the  bowel 
upwards,  while  with  a  gentle  sawing  motion  I  divided  the  stricture 
firom  before  backwards.  The  staff  was  then  removed,  and  No.  7  cathe- 
ter passed  into  the  bladder,  but  not,  I  must  confess,  without  some  diffi- 
culty, from  the  point  of  the  instrument  getting  out  of  the  urethra  and 
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Catching  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  incision.  No  hemorrhage  followed 
the  operation.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  suffered  oou' 
siderably  from  pain  in  the  urethra,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  catheter, 
— this,  however,  was  so  much  relieved  by  camphor  mixture  and  mor-  • 
phia,  that  next  day  he  made  very  little  complaint.  No.  7  was  then 
removed,  and  Nos.  9  and  10  introduced.  On  the  16th  No.  12  was  put  into 
the  bladder;  and  again  on  the  21st  and  24th,  by  which  time  the  wound 
in  the  perineum  was  healed — no  urine  having  flowed  from  it  since  the 
14th,  and  at  this  date,  the  26th,  he  is  quite  well  and  able  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

The  above  is  the  result  of  the  three  cases  in  which  I  have  adopted 
Mr.  Syme's  operation;  and  although  much  more  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  Shortt's  case  than  in  either  of  the  other  two,  yet  so  convinced 
am  I  of  the  advantage  gained  by  it  in  diminishing  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  cure,  that  I  intend  to  adopt  it  in  those  cases  of  bad 
stricture  which  may  happen  to  come  under  my  care. — Monthly  Journal 
of  Med.  Science^  Nov.  1850,  p.  398. 


85. — Inveterate  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  treated  without  Operation. 
Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holt,  at  Westminster  Hospital.— [Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  in  obstinate 
cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  gradual 
dilatation  is  one  of  very  great  value.  Edward  G.,  aged  50,  had  suffered 
three  attacks  of  gonorrhoea.  Premonitory  symptoms  of  stricture  came 
on,  which,  being  neglected,  after  committing  an  excess,  he  was  attacked 
with  retention  of  urine,  when  a  No.  3  catheter  was  passed  with  diffi- 
culty, but  with  immediate  relief.  On  still  further  neglecting  himself,  a 
No.  2  was  scarcely  admitted;  and  for  the  twelve  years  previous  to  his 
admission  at  the  hospital,  the  urine  had  passed  guttatii^^''  continually 
running  from  him,  saturating  his  clothes,  and  filling  his  Doots."] 

Upon  admission,  Mr.  Holt  desired  that  the  bowels  might  be  cleared 
with  castor  oil  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  catheter;  this  was  at- 
tended to,  and  a  No.  1  catheter  was  attempted,  but  it  was  found  impos^ 
sible  to  pass  it  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  meatus;  it  there  entered 
a  constricted  portion,  but  was  so  firmly  grasped  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  progression.  The  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  instrument  was  again  introduced,  but  only 
proceeded  as  far  as  before;  yet,  by  the  most  persevering  efforts,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  month,  a  No.  1,  catheter  entered  the  bladder,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain.  The  size  of  the  catheters  were  gradually  increased 
until  a  No.  8  could  be  passed  with  facility;  it  was  then  withdrawn  for 
an  hour,  and  reintroduced  on  the  next  day.  The  instrument  was  allowed 
to  remain  out  two  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours,  so  that  in  a  few 
days,  it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  the  same  size  once  a  day.  After  a 
further  expiration  it  was  passed  every  other  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  increased  to  No.  9.  This  was  shortly  exchanged  for  No.  10, 
and  the  man  now  passes  his  urine  as  freely  as  ever;  is  not  compelled 
to  get  up  in  the  night,  or  empty  the  bladder  more  than  three  or  fovur 
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timw  a  day.  Tli«  aediment  in  the  urine  bM  entirely  labsided,  and  ke 
is  r^ndly  gaining  flesh  and  strengUi.  Frevioofi  to  his  affection  of  tbe 
urethra  he  wei^^bed  fourteen  etone  six  ponnds,  but  on  admission  had 
decreased  to  ten  stone  fonr  ponnds. 

Mr.  Holt  considers  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  case  no  operative  pro- 
cednre  wonld  hare  been  justifiable,  the  stricture  being  of  a  cartilaginoos 
character,  and  extending  from  about  half  an  inch  from  the  meatus  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Mr.  Holt  has  never  had  a  case  (although  a  great 
number  come  under  his  care)  where  it  has  been  neoessary  to  perform  any 
other  operation  than  the  grsdual  intixMluction  and  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  catheter  or  sound.  He  belieyes  that  when  patience  and  the  most  gentle 
means  are  had  recourse  to  in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  no  case  is  im- 
passable, or  will  not  yield  to  the  treatment  by  dilatation;  and  that  the 
disease  will  not  occur  any  more  frequently  (if  so  fr^nently)  as  when 
operative  procedure  is  employed.  The  moet  Mr.  Holt  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  inculcate  is  the  re-introduction  of  the  catheter  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  this  is  more  as  a  precaution,  and  to  satisfy  the  surgeon  that 
the  canal  remains  patulous. 

[In  the  second  case  the  patient  had  laboured  under  stricture  for 
twenty-eiz  years.  He  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  had  had  three  attacks  of 
gonorriioea.  Neglecting  the  symptoms  of  stricture,  he  delayed  seeking 
profeasional  assistance  until  complete  retention  had  taken  place.  It 
being  impossible  to  introduce  the  catheter,  warm  baths  and  opium  were 
resorted  to,  with  apparent  relief,  a  little  urine  being  passed;  but  the 
next  day  the  urethra  gave  way,  and  infiltration  of  the  urine  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  surrounding  parts  took  place,  for  which  the  usual 
treatment  was  adopted.  Having  been  sent  into  the  country  for  a  time, 
he  presented  himself  improved  in  health,  but  with  two  fistulous  open- 
ings in  the  perineum,  and  the  same  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the 
mine  along  the  urethra.] 

The  same  preparatory  treatment  was  adopted  in  this  case  as  in  the 
former,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  days  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce a  No.  1  catheter.  It  entered  the  stricture  but  could  not  he  passed 
into  the  bladder,  and  Mr.  Holt  was  content,  upon  a  first  trial,  with 
having  brought  the  point  of  the  instrument  within  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture,  the  urethra  being  of  the  most  irritable  kind.  No  further  in- 
terference was  had  recourse  to  until  the  expiration  of  three  days,  when 
the  same  instrument  was  again  introduced  with  somewhat  better  suooees. 
Upon  a  third  trial  it  passed  the  first  obstruction,  but  became  entangled  at  a 
second.  This  latter  was,  however,  after  three  weeks'  perseverance,  (only 
the  most  gentle  means  being  used,)  overcome,  and  the  instrument  glided 
into  the  bladder.  A  sound,  instead  of  a  catheter,  having  been  iniax>- 
dnoed,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  as  it  was  not 
desirable  to  create  too  much  irritation  by  a  second  passage  of  the  instaru- 
ment,  no  further  attempt  was  made  for  three  days,  when  after  consider- 
able difficulty  a  gum-elastic  catheter  was  introduced,  and  secured  in  l^e 
usual  manner.- 

The  difficulty  had  principally  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  instrument  employed,  it  not  being  sufficiently  firm  to  be  aocu- 
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rat^  guided  along  tke  canal.  The  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  two 
days,  and  having  become  perfectly  loose,  was  removed^  for  the  purpose 
of  introdaeing  a  larger  one;  but  in  this,  as  happened  in  some  other  cases; 
the  larger  instrument  would  not  pass,  and  sooner  than  create  undue 
irritation,  Mr.  Holt  prefen-ed  leaving  the  catheter  out,  and  proceeding 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  gradual  dilatation,  beginning  at  the  lowest  num- 
ber. The  same  sized  instrument  was  again  introduced,  after  a  short 
interval;  and  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  introduction  into  the  bladder. 
No.  8  passed  with  &cility.  The  fistulous  openings  are  rapidly  healing, 
the  man's  appearance  and  general  health  are  materially  improved,  and 
he  passes  his  urine  in  a  good  stream. 

ilx.  Holt,  in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  these  cases,  stated,  that 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Syme's  advocacy  of  dividing  a  stricture,  through 
which  a  catheter  can  be  passed,  he  considered  that  in  999  cases  out  of 
1000  this  operation  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but*  perfectly  uigustifiable. 
Mr.  Holt  has  never  seen  or  had  a  case  under  his  own  care,  through 
which  he  could  not  get  an  instrument;  and  having  passed  it  once  fuUy 
through,  he  could  proceed,  with  occasional  interruptions,  until  a  sound, 
the  natural  calibre  of  the  urethra,  was  easily  admitted  into  that  canal. 
Mr.  Holt  thinks  that  if  patients  and  surgeons  will  not  have  the  patience 
to  overcome  tbe  manifold  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  tiie 
latter  will  of  course  operate;  but  as  he  considers  the  same  end  may  be 
obtained  by  much  less  objectionable  means,  he  never  would  advocate  an 
operation  that  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable  daaga*. 
Mr.  Holt  thinks  Mr.  Syme's  statements  quite  correct,  with  r^;ard  to 
the  case  mentioned  by  that  gentleman,  where  a  catheter  was  retained  im 
the  bladder,  until  No.  8  could  be  passed  with  fieu^ility,  and  then  with- 
drawn, the  patient  in  a  few  days  being  as  bad  as  he  was  before;  but  if 
Mr.  Syme  had  gradually  left  off  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  as  Mr. 
Holt  did  in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  he  (Mr.  Holt)  would 
venture  to  assert  that  no  such  result  would  have  taken  place,  but  that 
the  patient  would,  after  three  weeks  or  a  month,  have  been  aiabled  to 
have  a  hu^er  size  passed  instead  of  recurring  to  his  original  condition. — 
LnnaeU  August  17,  1860,  p.  219. 


86. — Retention  of  Urine — Puncture  of  the  Bladder  through  the 
Rectum,  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gat,  at  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital. — 
There  are  some  points  of  practice  whereon  surgeons  are  not  quite  agreed, 
and  the  management  of  obstinate  eases  of  retention  of  urine  is  one  upon 
which  opinions  differ  in  a  very  marked  degree;  principally  as  regards 
the  time  when  an  artificial  outlet  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the 
urine,  and  the  portion  of  the  urinary  organs  which  should  be  punctured 
for  that  purpose.  Every  surgeon  will,  of  course  endeavour  by  leeching, 
warm  baths,  and  aperients,  to  obtain  a  natural  evacuation  of  urine,  or 
at  least  fiicilitate  the  passage  of  a  catheter;  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  reporting  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum  of  St.  Gorge's 
hos^tal,  where  efforts  of  this  kind  were  crowned  with  suooess.  (See 
'  The  Lancet,'  June  22,  1850,  p.  756.)     But  when  distention  becomes 
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dangerous,  the  question  arises  whether  we  should  puncture  either  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  (Sir  A. 
Cooper),  or  make  a  free  opening  in  the  perineum  directly  over  the  obstruc- 
ted part  (Liston),  or  perforate  the  bladder  through  the  rectum.  Mr. 
Gay  advocates  the  latter  practice,  and  has  lately  been  very  success- 
ful in  a  case  of  retention  of  urine,  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
an  outline. 

A  labourer,  forty-one  years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  labouring  under  very  distressing  symptoms  of 
retention  of  urine.  The  patient  has  been  subject  to  stricture  for  many 
years;  bougies  have  been  passed  at  various  periods;  but  the  stream  of 
urine  had  become  very  small,  and  occasionally  degenerated  into  a 
dribble.  On  the  night  immediately  preceding  his  admission,  he  found 
himself,  after  a  debauch,  unable  to  pass  any  urine;  but  as  he  was 
intoxicated,  he  went  to*  bed,  and  slept  until  the  morning.  On  awaking, 
the  retention  continued,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

The  bladder,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  much  distended,  the 
patient  tormented  with  a  constant  desire  to  evacuate  it;  the  tongue 
thickly  furred,  the  pulse  quick,  the  thirst  extreme,  and  the  heat  of 
skin  yery  great.  A  brisk  purgative  was  at  once  administered,  leeches 
applied  to  the  perineum,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  house  surgeon,  then  tried  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  could  not 
succeed,  even  with  the  smallest  size.  After  the  bowels  had  been  well 
opened,  a  good  dose  of  opium  was  given,  and  bougies  and  elastic  cathe- 
ters tried  again,  but  without  effect.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  bladder  had  become  much  more  distended;  and  no  prospect  of 
immediate  relief  by  the  usual  remedies  being  anticipated,  Mr.  Gkiy 
was  sent  for. 

After  examining  the  patient,  and  conferring  with  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Wakley,  Mr.  Gay  determined  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  at  once 
punctured  the  bladder  from  the  rectum.  A  large  quantity  of  urine 
passed,  the  canula  was  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  instantly  dropped  off 
into  a  sound  sleep.  An  antimonial  saline  draught,  with  tincture  of 
opium,  was  ordered  to  be  given  every  four  hours.  In  the  evening  the 
patient  expressed  a  desire  to  pass  his  urine,  and  he  did  so,  but  with  his 
ordinary  amount  of  difficulty.  He  continued  to  evacuate  his  bladder  at 
intervals  during  the  night,  and  from  that  time  his  recovery  was  so  rapid, 
that  four  days  after  admission,  he  left  the  hospital  to  resume  his  work, 
and  was  desired  to  attend,  as  an  out-patient,  to  have  the  narrowed  canal 
of  the  urethra  gradually  dilated. 

This  is  a  type  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  retention  of  urine  which 
apply  at  the  hospital  for  relief;  and  Mr.  Gay  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  similar  treatment,  iristead  of  that  which  is  too  often  pursued — viz., 
cutting  down  on  the  seat  of  the  stricture, — ^would  be  attended  almost 
invariably  with  similar  success.  The  condition  of  the  urethra,  in  cases 
like  the  preceding,  is  of  a  temporary  character,  and  as  it  is  brought 
about,  with  few  exceptions,  by  excesses,  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  those 
means  which  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action  which  is 
generally  combined  with  spasm.  The  time  required  for  overcoming  this 
state  of  urethra  is,  however,  too  long,  while  the  bladder  remains  un- 
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relieved,  and  the  question  then  presents  itself — Which  is  the  simplest 
and  least  dangerous  method  of  evacuating  the  urine? 

Mr.  Qa,y  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  operation  of  puncturing  through  the  rectum,  he  had 
not  met,  in  his  experience,  any  unfavourable  results  from  this  practice. 
He  had  operated  on  persons  of  different  ages,  and  on  one  person  in  par- 
ticular, under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  and  nevertheless, 
not  a  single  bad  symptom  had  ever  followed.  Mr.  G^y  believed  that 
such  had  likewise  been  the  fact  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons.  He 
therefore  unhesitatingly  recommended  tlus  method  as  being  vastly  supe- 
rior to  incisions  into  the  perineum. 

Should  the  stricture  be  of  such  an  obstinate  character  that  the  relief 
which  was  obtained  in  the  preceding  case  does  not  immediately 
follow,  and  the  bladder  again  become  distended,  Mr.  Gay  would  prefer 
(especially  if  there  were  the  slightest  prospect  of  effecting  a  passage  by 
the  use  of  bougies  and  other  treatment)  puncturing  the  bladder  again 
and  again,  to  cutting  down  on  the  stricture;  and  he  is  convinced  that 
there  are  very  few  strictures,  in  the  condition  alluded  to,  which 
do  not  admit  of  cure  by  a  well  directed  course  of  treatment  and  use  of 
of  instruments. 

The  dangers  attending  the  other  modes  of  relieving  the  bladder  are 
very  great,  and  the  fatality  frightful.  Such  operations  on  individuals 
whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  irregularities  and  excesses 
of  all  kinds  (and  these  are  the  very  persons  who  are  generally  subjected 
to  this  treatment)  are  ill  borne,  and  should  if  possible  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Gay  believes  the  time  will  come,  and  that  shortly,  when  the 
perineal  section  will  be  very  rarely  performed,  and  the  puncture 
from  the'  rectum  be,  so  far  as  operations  are  concerned,  the  rule  of 
practice. 

In  the  case  before  us,  no  urine  passed  per  rectum  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  canula,  nor  has  such  a  circumstance  occurred  in  any  case 
which  Mr  Gay  has  seen.  The  puncture  of  the  trocar  does  not  produce 
any  loss  of  substance,  but  three  valves  are  formed  on  the  recto-vesical 
septum  which  close  the  aperture  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.— 
Lancetf  July  13,  1850,  p.  59. 


87. — New  Method  of  Relieving  Retention  of  Urine  without  Vie 
Use  of  the  Catheter.  By  M.  J.  J.  Cazenavb. — fThe  following  remarks 
which  have  appeared  in  '  L'Union  M^dicale,'  are  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  profession.] 

When  called  to  a  patient  having  retention,  complete  or  incomplete, 
M.  Cazenave  in  the  first  place  directs  the  jUtrge  intestines  to  be  cleared 
out  by  an  enema.  When  this  has  returned  a  second  is  administered, 
but  consisting  solely  of  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Absolute  rest  on  the  bed 
is  enjoined;  while  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  or,  better  still,  bladders 
of  ice-cold  water,  or  pounded  ice,  are  applied  to  the  anus,  perineum, 
thighs,  and  hypogastrium.  If  the  patient  do  not  void  his  urine  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  or  void  it  only  very  scantily,  he  is  placed  at  the 
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edge  of  the  bed,  which  is  properly  guarded,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water 
is  poured  on  the  region  of  the  bladder  during  from  twenty  to  twenty^fire 
Dunutes.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time  another  enema  of  cold  water,  and 
small  smooth  fragments  of  ioe,  are  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  cold 
applicatioDs  to  the  external  parts  being  at  the  same  time  continued. 
The  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  found  applicable  are  those 
in  which  the  retention  proceeds  from  acute  inflammation  or  spasm. — 
Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  1850,  p.  242. 


88. — Case  of  Retention  fjf  Urine.  Under  tlie  care  of  Mr.  Tatuit, 
at  St.  Gorge's  HospitaL — Various  means  of  relief  are  at  the  surgeon's 
command  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine:  among  these  puncturing  the 
bladder  where  no  catheter  can  be  passed  must  frequently  be  resorted  to; 
and  the  nicety  of  the  discrimination  seems  to  consist  in  determining  how 
long  the  attempts  at  passing  catheters  may  be  kept  up,  and  how  far 
opium  and  warm  baths  may  be  carried.  Among  our  hoispital  surgeons, 
there  are  some  who  hold  that  extreme  measures  are  never  necessary,  and 
that  the  judicious  administration  of  opium,  rest,  and  sli^t  depletion, 
will  always  succeed  in  conquering  the  obstacle.  Though  we  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Tatum  holds  exclnsiTe  opinions  on  this  subject,  we  are 
happy  to  bring  forward  the  following  case,  which  will  very  satisfactorily 
illustrate  what  management,  patiencej  opium,  and  warm  baths  can- 
effect. 

A  strong-built,  healthy-looking  i>o]iceman,  of  dark  complexion,  was 
admitted,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum,  on  the  28rd  of  April,  1850, 
with  very  distressing  symptoms  of  retention  of  urine.  The  only  particu- 
lars that  could  be  gathered  from  him  were,  that  he  had  had  gonorrhoea 
twice;,  two  years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  cured  of  the  last  attack,  and 
six  months  after  that  e^ent  he  had  begun  to  experience  the  inconvenience 
of  stricture.  These  symptoms  were,  however,  removed  by  the  use  of 
bougies,  and  the  urethra  regained  its  former  caUbre.  Since  that  time, 
however,  (this  circumstance  showing  well  how  strictured  portions  of  the 
urethra  will  again  and  again  retract  after  dilatation,)  he  had  had  two  severs 
attacks  of  retention,  one  of  which  was  overcome  by  opium  and  the  warm 
bath,  and  the  other  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument.  The  day 
before  admission,  after  being  on  duty  all  night,  the  patient  had  again 
obstinate  retention;  the  surgeon  to  the  police  foroe  tried  to  pass  a  cathe- 
ter, but  failed,  Iwth  before  and  after  the  warm  bath. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
complaining  of  very  severe  pain;  he  was  covered  with  profrue  perspira* 
tion;  the  countenance  was  anxious;  the  pulse  small  and  frequent;  the 
skin  hot;  the  breath  and  perspired  fluid  emitted  a  urinous  smell,  and 
the  hypogastric  region  was  very  tense  and  rather  tender. 

The  house-surgeon  tried  to  pass  a  small  silver  catheter  without  sue^ 
cess,  and  the  urethra  bled  a  Uttle.  The  patient  was  immediately  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  a  soothing  enema  was  soon  afterwards  administered  to 
him,  and  the  catheter  tried  again,  but  to  no  eff(^t.  Forty  ™iwi™«  of 
tincture  of  opium  were  next  given,  and  the  warm  bath  repeated. 
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ttr.  iTatum  saw  the  patient  about  four  hours  after  admission,  and  now 
tried  to  pass  a  flexible  catheter;  this  haying  fidled,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
silver  one  of  the  same  size,  which  Mr.  Tatum  succeeded,  after  a  patient 
and  cautious  manipulation,  to  pass  into  the  bladder.  About  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  Urine  was  drawn  off  and  the  catheter  left  in  the  bladder,  the 
home-sui'geon  being  desired  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  in 
about  an  hour's  time.  The  catheter  was  plugged  and  tied  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  secure,  but  the  patient,  now  much 
rdieved,  having  dropped  off  to  sleep,  the  instrument  slipped  out  of  the 
bladder  (or  the  patient  drew  it  out)  and  towards  nii'ht  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  re^introduce  it,  though  the  poor  man  suffered  great  pain  from 
retention. 

He  was  now  ordered  a  saline  draught,  with  ten  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium  every  sixth  hour,  but  in  spite  of  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  and 
a  warm  bath  during  the  night,  no  wa^r  had  been  passed  up  to  seven 
o'clock,  A.M.,  the  next  day,  when  the  patient  presented  the  following 
symptoms: — Great  pain,  testides  violently  drawn  up;  penis  semi-erect, 
pro^e  per^iration,  with  a  urinous  smell;  8tingii\g  pain  about  the  x>eri- 
nram,  and  in  the  loins.  At  this  time,  the  spasm  partly  relaxed,  and  the 
urine  began  to  flow  guttatim,  -and  by  the  ndddle  of  the  day,  about  a  pint 
«nd  a  half  was  thas  voided;  the  testides  resumed  their  natural  state, 
but  the  bladder  remained  considerably  distended;  the  tongue  dry;  the 
skin  hot,  kc.  Mr.  Tatum  now  tried  to  pass  a  silver  catheter,  a  little 
hanorrhJE^e  ensued,  but  the  instrument  could  not  reach  the  bladder. 
The  patient  was  then  prescribed  five  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by 
a  purgative  draught,  and  eight  leeches  were  applied  to  the  perineum. 
The  leeches  abstracted  a  proper  amount  of  blood,  and  the  patient  was 
ihen  again  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  during  which  time  a  few  drops  of 
jorine  «ame  away,  but  the  appearance  of  the  man  was  anxious  and  de- 
pressed; ^he  pain  in  the  region jof  the  bladder  a»d  urethra  agonizing;  and 
jthe  moment  had  come  when  puncturing  the  distended  receptacle  might 
fiurly  be  proposed.  Mr.  Tatum  gave,  however,  one  more  trial  to  opium 
And  the  warm  bath;  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  second  day  after  admission, 
the  urine  passed  a  little  more  freely  in  the  bath.  After  this,  the  symp- 
toms became  again  as  obstinate  as- before;  another  forty  minims  of  lauda- 
num and  a  warm  hip-bath  were  resorted  to,  und  Mr.  Tatum  at  length 
succeeded  in  passing  a  small  silver  catheter  into  the  bladder.  About  one 
pint  and  a  quarter  of  urine  was  drawn  off,  the  catheter  plugged,  and 
well  secured  in  the  urethra  by  means  of  tape,  and  orders  left  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  urine  to  be  evacuated  in  about  two  hours. 

The  patient  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  slept  very  well  that  night, 
though  a  little  pain  was  experiemjed  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans, 
whilst  the  «rine  was  being  drawn  oC  Three  days  after  Mr.  Tatum  had 
jsucc^^dj^  in  passing  a  catheter,  the  patient,  who  had  had  several  doses  of 
laudanum,  and  warm  baths,  during  the  interv^al,  began,  when  the  instru- 
ment was  removed,  to  pass  his  water  in  a  small  stream;  and  for  the  next 
thirteen  days  the  stream  became  gradually  larger,  as  a  rising  scale  of 
catheters,  up  to  No.  7,  were  successively  introduced.  Twenty-two  days 
after  admission  the  patient  was  discharged,  passing  his  urine  with  ease, 
though  the  stricture  still  grasped  No.  7,  and  he  was  dedred  to  come  to 
the  hospital  once  or  twice  a' week;  to  have  the  urethra  dilated. 
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Now  firom  what  oocnn  commonly  in  these  cases,  it  is  bnt  too  ap- 
parent,  that  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  patience  with  which  the  treatment 
was  here  oondacted,  a  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms,  npon  the 
slightest  irr^galarity,  is  extremely  likely  to  happen;  and  snch  cases 
show,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  how  temporary  is  the  benefit  which  Is 
obtained  by  dilatation;  the  contractile  nature  of  the  stricture  always 
lends  to  re-establish  the  coarctation  of  the  canal,  and  we  are  thus 
involuntary  driven  to  look  for  means  of  permanent  cure.  It  should 
likewise  be  noticed,  that  the  men  employed  in  the  police  force,  bj 
being  very  often  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  during  the  night,  are  more 
obnoxious  than  any  other  class  of  individuals  to  attacks  of  this  nature; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  proper  to  adopt  a  peculiar  line  of  therapeutics 
with  those  very  useful  members  of  the  community.  They  should  be 
warned  by  their  medical  attendants,  and  prophylactic  measures  enforced 
among  them. — Lancet,  July  22,  1850,  p.  756, 


89. — Fungus  of  the  Testicle,  By  Dr.  W.  Sknhousb  Eirkes,  and 
HoLMBB  CooTE,  Bsq.,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — [Without  dwell- 
ing upon  the  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the  testicle,  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lawrence  about  forty  years  ago,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  this  affection.] 

The  commencement  of  the  disease,  asssigned  generally  to  a  blow,  is 
very  frequently,  perhaps  always,  associated  with  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
culous matter,  which,  infiltrated  amongst  the  tubules,  acts  as  a  soui-ce  of 
locai  irritation,  and  produces  inflammatory  swelHng.  The  abscess  whic]^ 
ensues  shosid  be  lelb  to  burst,  and  should  not  be  punctured,  unless^ 
indeed,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  it  excites  greater  pain  than  the  patient  can 
bear;  as  a  rule,  these  abscesses  do  &r  better  when  allowed  to  pursue 
their  own  course,,  than  when  treated  surgically. 

After  the  discharge  of  any  morbid  deposit,  the  inflammation  ceases, 
and  the  protruding  fungus  slowly  recedes,  unless  the  change  of  structure 
has  be^i  so  considerable  as  to  convert  the  fungus  into  a  firm  fibroua 
mass.  Pressure  in  general  aids  the  return  of  the  protrusion,  but  from 
various  causes  it  may  be  necessary  to  shave  it  off  with  the  knife.  The 
scrotum  adherent  to  the  remains  of  the  gland  then  cicatrises  over  liie 
wound.  This  latter  mode  of  treatment  is  founded  upon  the  belief,  thai 
the  testicle  is  permanently  destroyed  as  a  secreting  organ,  after  the  full 
protrusion  of  the  fungus.  Perhaps  after  the  giving  way  of  the  tunica 
albuginea,  there  remains  but  little  chance  of  its  returning  to  a  healthy 
state. 

From  some  recent  observations,  Mr.  Syme  has  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  to  that  heretofore  entertained  of  the  capability  of  the  testicle 
in  these  cases  to  return  to  its  natural  state,  and  to  resume^  its  usual 
functions.  "When,"  he  observes,  "the  fungous  growth  is  divided 
longitudinally,  that  is,  from  the  base  towards  the  circumference,  it  may 
seem  to  consist  of  two  textures  distinguished  by  their  colour  and  ar- 
rangement. One  is  brown,  and  disposed  in  straight  lines,  radiating  from 
the  base,  where  they  are  nearly  or  qm\^  close  together^,  towards  the  cir- 
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cnmferehce,  where  they  are  more  or  lees  apart,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  excrescence.  The  other  is  white  and  granular,  lying  in  the  spaces 
which  are  afforded  by  the  diverging  rays.  The  former  is  composed  of 
tuhuli  seminiferi,  altered  in  situation,  but  not  in  structure;  while 
the  latter  is  simply  organisable  lymph  that  has  been  efifiised  into  the 
interstices."  Upon  this  opinion,  he  recommends  another  operation, 
which,  though  more  tedious  than  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
is  stated  to  have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  glandular  substance  of 
the  testis.  The  hard  ring  of  integument  round  tlie  fungus  being  re- 
moved, a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  through  the  scrotum,  which  is 
separated  from  the  adherent  parts  below,  and  then  united  by  suture  over 
the  fungus.     The  results  are  stated  to  be  satisfiictory. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  the  preservation  of  the  organ  in  an  efficient 
state  is  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  it  becomes  incumbent,  upon 
all  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  upon  which  Mr.  Syme 
foimds  his  opinion,  and  to  draw  as  much  as  possible  farther  information 
from  other  instances  of  the  same  disease.  It  is  stated  that,  under  the 
microscope,  the  tubuli  show  no  signs  of  change  of  structure.  That 
assertion,  unl^«  coupled  with  another,  saying  that  the  tubuli  are  un- 
altered in  number,  in  the  proportion  of  their  constituents  and  in  their 
relation  to  surrounding  vessels,  is  of  little  value.  Let  us  examine, 
under  the  microscope,  a  portion  of  the  muscular  substance  of  a  heart 
affected  with  fatty  degeneration,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  patient; 
it  rarely  happens  but  that  we  can  find  portions  of  muscular  fibre  so 
healthy  Ihat  they  might  be  selected  as  specimens  for  demonstration;  yet, 
who  would  infer  from  hence  that  the  heart  were  healthyt  The  question 
now  before  us,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  to  a 
healthy  state  of  the  testicle  affected  with  protrusion  of  the  glandular 
substance,  is  one  to  be  determined,  partly  by  such  evidence  as  can  be 
relied  upon  from  the  patient  himself,  and  partly  by  the  result  of  accurate 
and  repeated  examinations  in  instances  where  the  fungus  has  been 
removed. 

[Case. — Joseph  M.,  aged  34,  upon  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  found  his  leffc  testicle  enlarging,  which,  without  pain,  ter- 
minated in  an  abscess.  This  was  opened;  and  two  months  afber,  there 
protruded  from  the  cicatrix  a  vascular  bleeding  fungus.  On  admission, 
there  was  found  adhesion  of  the  scrotum  to  the  left  testicle,  with  an 
ulcerated  opening  and  protrusion  of  a  solid  fungous  mass.  This  fongous 
protrusion  of  the  left  testicle  being  unaltered  in  size,  was  shaved  off  by  a 
scalpel.] 

Examination  of  the  Morbid  Parts. — A  thin  layer  of  granulations 
covered  a  firm  white  fibrous  mass,  in  which  could  be  traced  with  some 
difficulty  the  remains  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  much  fewer  in  number 
than  natural,  soft,  easily  broken,  and  almost  as  pale  as  the  surrounding 
structures.  Under  the  microscope  the  white  matter  proved  to  be  re- 
cently-formed fibrous  tissue;  it  composed  by  fax  the  greater  part  of  the 
protruding  mass.  The  tubuli  were  so  soft  that  they  broke  under  the 
most  careful  dissection.  The  epithelial  cells  were  here  and  theace  arranged 
in  their  normal  state;  bat  were  mostly  indistinct,  and  mixed  with  a  quwi- 
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titj  of  amorpbooB  gnumlar  matter.     The  whole  glandular  stntctore 
appeared  in  a  condition  of  adyanoed  atrophy. 

The  wound  of  the  scrotnm  healed  r^ulily,  and,  nnder  proper  treat- 
BOit,  the  oppoaite  testicle  is  recovering  its  normal  size  and  oonditi<m. 

About  a  year  ago  I  examined  the  testicle  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
suffered  from  this  disease;  the  protruding  fangus  had  retired  by  the  i^ 
plication  of  pressure;  the  epididymis  remained  hard  during  life.  The 
▼as  deferens  was  hard,  anid  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts;  the  eamd 
was  patent,  but  much  smaller  than  natural,  and  mercury  forced  into  it 
caused  rupture  of  the  coats;  the  tubuli  seminiferi  were  very  few  in 
number,  paler  than  natural,  and  intermixed  with  white  fibrous  tissue; 
the  epithelium  appeared  unchanged  under  the  microscope;  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  secretion  in  the  tobes,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  canal 
of  the  vas  deferens  is  simply  obstructed  or  narrowed. 

September  29,  1846. — I  injected  and  examined  a  testicle  which  had 
been  remoyed  for  this  fungous  protrusion  of  the  tubules;  minute  injection 
flowed  readily  into  every  part,  and  coloured  the  extemJal  layer  of  granu- 
lations; the  spermatic  cord  was  thickened;  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
epididymis  were  unchanged  in  structure,  but  fuU  two-thirds  of  the 
glandular  substance  was  converted  into  a  firm  white  mass,  in  whidi 
scarce  a  trace  of  tubuli  seminiferi  could  be  found:  the  fungus  had  made 
its  way  as  usual  through  an  opening  in  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  ad- 
herent scrotum. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  these  three  cases  the  secreting  power  of  the  tes- 
ticle was  permanently  destroyed;  and  no  operation,  undertaken  \nth  the 
view  of  preserving  the  organ,  would  have  been  followed  by  any  good 
result. — Medical  Times,  Jvly  6,  1850,  p.  9. 


90. — Operation/or  Phimosis.  By  MM.  Chassaignac  and  VroAL  (dk 
Cassis). — MM.  Chassaignac  and  Yidal  are  respectively  the  authors  of  an 
operation  for  phymosis  by  the  method  of  circumcision.  That  of  M. 
Chassaignac  consists  of  the  introduction  into  the  cavity  of  the  prepuce  of  a 
blunt  forceps,  or  any  other  dilating  instrument  with  two  branches,  which 
in  opening  form  the  letter  Y .  When  the  tension  and  flattening  out  of  the 
prepuce  are  once  accomplished,  M.  Chassaignac  implants  three  needles  in 
the  base  of  the  cutaneous  triangle,  which  are  passed  through  only  the  half 
of  their  length.  They  are  then  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  and  the  for- 
oeps  are  withdrawn.  A  fine  strong  thread  is  now  taken,  and  a  circular 
ligature  made  in  front  of  the  needles,  which  strangulates  all  the  part  of 
the  prepuce  that  had  been  dilated.  The  scissors,  carried  perpendicularly 
in  the  furrow  made  by  the  ligature,  divides  at  one  cut  integument  and 
mucous  membrane,  after  which  the  needles  are  passed  quite  through 
with  their  threads,  the  loops  which  they  form  between  the  opposite 
edges  of  the  prepuce  are  divided,  and  twice  as  many  separate  ligatures 
as  there  were  originally  needles  are  thus  obtained.  The  remainder  of 
the  operation  consists  in  bringing  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  ^kia 
accurately  into  apposition  at  the  edges  of  the  wound,  by  means  of  the 
ligatures.     The  reviewer  in  the  'Bulletin  de  Therapeutique'  daimtfor 
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M.  Yidal  (de  Cassis)  the  merit  of  having  employed  this  process  three 
years  before  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Ohassaignac.  M.  Yidal  appears^ 
however,  to  have  since  adopted  another  process.  It  consists  in  tracing 
with  ink  on  the  prepuce  a  line  indicating  the  point  where  the  section  is 
about  to  be  made,  then  grasping  the  prepuce  with  a  dressing  forceps,  or 
a  forceps  of  continuous  pressure,  in  front  of  this  line,  the  operator 
draws  the  prepuce  a  little  forward,  and  having  passed  three  needles  with 
waxed  thread  through  it  at  the  line  traced  by  the  ink,  divides  at  one  cut 
the  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  The  following  practical  observations 
of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  in  reference  to  the  operation  for  phymosis, 
deserve  attention: 

'^  I  have  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  reuniting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  integument  immediately  after  the  section.  But  I  havB  ob- 
served, after  these  instantaneous  unions,  ecchymoses  of  the  sheath  of  the 
penis,  thrombus  of  the  base  of  the  prepuce,  infiltrations,  and  sanguine- 
ous collections,  which  prevented  the  immediate  healing  of  the  parts.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  regard  to  this  operation,  determined  to  follow  the 
precept  of  Dupuytren,  who  allowed  a  certain  time  to  elapse  between  the 
operation  and  the  dressing.  I  perform  the  section  at  the  commencement 
of  my  visit,  during  the  remainder  of  which  the  wound  is  bathed  with 
fresh  water;  and  when  I  come  again  to  my  patient,  the  vessels  have  dis- 
gorged themselves,  the  wound  no  longer  bleeds,  and  is  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  immediate  union.'* — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Med,  Science,  August,  1850,  p.  120. 
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91.— ON  FAVUS. 
By  Professor  Bennett,  Edinburgh. 

[Professor  Bennett,  in  his  cUnical  reports,  first  proposes  saying  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  eruptions  of  the  scalp  in  general,  because  of  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  because  great  confusion  has  been 
thrown  over  the  subject  by  systematic  writers.] 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  skin  diseases  when  they  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  great  divisions,  viz.,  those  affecting  the  scalp,  and  those 
alEecting  the  rest  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  All  the  disorders  compre- 
hended in  the  first  of  these  divisions  received  the  name  of  Porrigo,  a 
word  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  porrum,  on  account  of  the  scales  or 
concretions  of  the  scalp,  resembling  the  layers  of  an  onion ;  by  others, 
it  is  derived  from  porrigere,  to  spread.  Willan  described  six  kinds  of 
Porrigo,  via.,  P.  larvalis,  P.  furfurans,  P.  scutulata,  P.  favosa,  P. 
lupinosa,  and  P.  decalvans.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  none  of  these 
diseases  are  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  scalp, — ^and  that,  although  they 
ore  more  or  less  modified  by  growing  among,  and  matting  together,  the 
hairs  of  that  region,  they  may  also  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  skin. 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however,  that  the  employment  of  the  term 
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Porrigo,  m  well  as  the  oorrespondmg  word  TeigM  in  France,  bas  throwa 
great  ooniorion  over  the  aabjeot  of  emptions  on  the  scalp.  It  wiH  be 
well,  howeter,  as  tbia  term  k  still  in  inretty  general  use,  to  explain  to  yon 
wbat  diseases  tbese  different  kinds  of  Porrigo  really  are. 

Parrigo  larvalis  (iarvaf  a  mask)  is  really  Impetigo,  or  Bosema  impe- 
tiginodes  of  the  scalp.  Tbe  former  is  recof^iised  by  onuts  more  or  less 
prominent  or  nodulated;  the  latter,  by  the  arcnmstanoe  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  nodales,  there  is  between  them  a  laminated  or  brittle  cnist, 
spread  more  or  less  equally  over  the  sur&oe.  They  are  both  rery  com- 
mon in  in&nts  and  children;  and,  as  the  disease  sometimes  extends  over 
the  &ce,  concealing  the  features,  hence  the  term  larvaHs.  A  rery  dw- 
racteristic  representation  of  impetigo  capitis,  which  I  now  show  you  is 
given  in  W^an  and  Bateman,  Plate  xli.,  erroneously  called  Porrigo 
Ftwosa. — 8ee  also  the  disease  on  the  fiice.  Ibid.,  Piste  xxxvii.  Alibert, 
Planches  13  and  15. 

Porrigo  /ur/uran$  (fur/ur,  bran)  is  really  Pityriasis  of  the  scalp, 
although  Psoriasis  of  ti^t  region  has  also  received  the  same  apeUation. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  form  of  Eczema  or  Eczema  impetiginodes,  in 
which  the  crust  is  friable,  and  breaks  up,  or  crumbles  into  minute  frag- 
ments, to  which  the  term  furfarans  has  been  erroneously  applied.  The 
true  Porrigo  furfarans  (Pityriasis)  is  well  represented. —  WilUm  and 
Bateman^  Plate  xxxviii.     Alibert,  Planches  14  and  15. 

Porrigo  scutulata  (scutulum,  a  small  shield). — The  nature  of  this  dis- 
ea^ae  has  been  much  disputed.  By  some,  it  is  said  to  be  Favus  (Erasmus 
Wilson),  by  others  a  form  of  Herpes  (Oazenave,  Neligan,  Burgess). 
The  disease  is  described  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  more  reo^tly  by 
Burgess,  to  consist  of  oval  or  rounded  slightly  elevated  patches,  covered 
wish  fnrfurf  and  having  stunted  or  filamentous  hair  projecting  from  the 
surface.  It  is  a  form  of  skin  eruption  exceedingly  rare  in  Edinburgh. 
It  seems  to  be  represented,  Willan  and  Bateman,  Plate  xxxix.  Willis, 
(Trichosis  Scutulata.) 

Porrigo  favosa  (yiivus,  a  honeycomb)  is  a  disease,  the  true  nature  of  - 
which  has  been  only  lately  determined.  It  consists  essentially  in  an 
exudation  on  the  skin,  in  which  fungi  or  phytaoeous  plants  grow.  Bound, 
isolated,  bright  yellow  crusts  are  formed,  which  when  compressed  toge- 
ther, assume  an  hexagonal  shape.  Hence  the  term  favosa.  It  is  well 
represented,  Willis^  (Trichosis  lupinosa.)  Erasmus  Wilson,  Fasciculus 
I.     Albert,  Planche  17. 

Porrigo  lupino^  (^lupinum,  the  lupine). — This  is  the  same  disease  as 
the  last.  The  round  or  oval  crusts  when  isolated,  and  at  an  early  stage, 
present  a  concavity  and  form,  resembling  that  of  the  lupine  seed — Whence 
its  name. 

Porrigo  decalvans  (calvus,  bald). — Baldness  is  so  common  among  the 
aged,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  disease;  but  when  it  occurs  in 
yoimg  persons,  and  is  circumscribed,  it  constitutes  the  Porrigo  decalvans 
of  Willan.  It  issaid  by  Qxuby  to  depend  on  a  vegetable  parasite  growing 
in  the  hair.  It  is  well  represented,  Willan  and  Bateman,  Plate  xl. 
Willis,  (Tri(^osis  Decalvans.) 

From  this  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  so-called  Polrigo,  you 
observe  that  there  is  nothing  x>eculiar  with  regard  to  them.     With  the 
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exoeption  of  baldness,  none  essentially  belong  to  the  hairy  scalp.  True 
favns  is  far  more  common  on  the  head  than  elsewhere;  but  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  on  various  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  cheeks  or  shoulders,  without  being  on  the  scalp  at  alL  I 
propose,  then,  abolishing  this  term  Forrigo  altogether,  and,  in  future, 
making  use  of  the  term  Eczema  Impetigo,  Pityriasis,  Psoriasis,  pr  FaTUS 
of  the  scalp,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  this  latter  disease  that  I  now 
propose  to  describe  to  you  more  particularly. 

History  of  Favus  as  a  Vegetable  Parasite. — The  demonstration  by 
Bassi  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  disease  named  muscardine  in  silk- 
worms, which  causes  so  great  a  mortality  amongst  those  animals,  opened 
up  to  pathologists  a  new  field  for  observation,  and  led  to  the  discovexyj 
that  certain  disorders  in  the  higher  animals,  and  even  in  man  himself, 
were  connected  with  the  growth  of  parttsitic  plants  of  a  low  type. 
Schdnlein>  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  detect  them  in  favus  crusts, — an 
observation  confirmed  by  Remak,  Fuchs,  and  Langenbeck.  Gruby  gave 
a  very  perfect  description  of  these  vegetations,  in  1841,  and  made  numer- 
ous researches  as  to  their  seat,  origin,  and  mode  of  propagation.  These 
were  repeated  by  myself,  and  further  extended  in  1842.  In  1845  I 
succeeded  in  inoculating  the  disease  in  the  human  subject.  Since  then 
they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  further  investigation,  by  Lebert, 
Remak,  Robin,  and  numerous  other  inquirers. 

[As  to  the  mode  of  development  and  symptoms  of  favus,  some  de- 
scribe it  as  commencing  in  a  pustule,  and  others  as  in  a  crust,  but,] 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  morbid  change  is  increased  vascularity 
of  the  skin,  accompanied  with  a  desquamation  of  the  cuticle;  and  that 
iji  a  period  varying  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  small  spots  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  like  that  of  sulphur,  may  be  detected.  These  gradually 
augment  in  size;  but  even  at  the  earliest  period,  may  be  observed,  with 
a  lens,  to  have  a  central  depression,  through  which  a  hair  may  generally 
be  observed  to  pass.  The  crust  or  capsule  may  enlarge  to  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  if  it  be  isolated,  stUl  retain  its  rounded  form. 
Usually,  however,  its  edges  come  in  contact  with  other  capsules,  and 
then  it  loses  its  rounded  shape,  and  assumes  the  hexagonal  and  honey- 
combed appearances  described  by  authoi^.  I  consider,  then,  that  the  so- 
called  porrigo  lupinosa*  and  porrigo  favosa,  constituting  distinct  forms  or 
varieties  df  some  writers,  are  merely  different  stages  of  the  same  disease, 
and  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  aggregation  of  the  crusts..  On 
the  first  appearance  of  the  capside,  its  edges  are  somewhat  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  cuticle;  but  as  it  increases  in  size,  they  become 
more  and  more  elevated,  and  at  length  are  very  prominent.  At  first, 
also,  the  whole  capsule  appears  of  a  homogeneous  bright  yellow,  but 
when  fiirther  developed,  its  centre  assumes  a  whiter  colour.  This  arises 
from  the  aggregation  of  the  sporules  of  the  plant,  which  are  more  abun- 
dant in  this  situation.  As  the  development  proceeds,  this  central  yelloiiir 
whitish  mass  assumes  a  mealy,  powdery  consistence,  and  encroaches 
upon  the  edges  of  the  capsule,  which  grt^iually  disappear,  whilst  its  upper 
concave  form  becomes  convex,  as  Gruby  pointed  out.  In  general  an  in- 
flammatory ring  is  seen  round  the  crust,  which  ag  the  capsule  becomes 
elevated  above  the  skin,  enlarges,  and  assumes  a  deeper  colour^  indi- 
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catin  of  tb«  hiWtWIil  loskl  irritUiaB.  At  laigtli  Ike  whole  cvuka  or 
ipliti  mpi  all  ngaba  fcnn  U  kgt;  »  d«iw  Uiiok  enut  eoven  the  aoalp,' 
ui  odmu,  like  the  arine  of  mtt  or  nioe,  Berolnd;  and  in  clinMiie 
laMt,  Tuisin  d^Msit  tb«ir  egp  in  the  inteistioea,  u>d  enwl  in  lives 
Douben  onr  the  eorfao*. 
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The  other  local  sirmptamB  are  mare);  those  wMah  result  from  the 
freater  or  leaa  d^ree  of  irrilatian  prodaced  in  different  peimns  t^  tha 
chaiigw  >boTo  referred  to-  At  first,  ecarcel;  any  nHaainess  is  f^lt;  per* 
haps  oocasional  slight  itching  at  the  part.  As  the  dieefiBe  progrcBBes, 
hovever,  the  itching  hecomes  more  intolerahle,  and  Indnces  the  patient 
to  rn1j  and  eoratch  the  scalp-  Bj  thestj  nieuis,  several  of  the  cnutH  are 
fcrcibi}'  torn  from  their  attachments,  and  considerable  efFdgiim  of  saTDm 
llnid  and  blood  is  produced.  Sometimce  inflammation  is  thus  ooeaaioDed, 
Impetiginous  pustules  are  frequently  formed,  oi  suppuration  produced, 
terminating  in  ulceration,  and  the  discharge  of  an  ichorous  fluid  fr^im 
breath  the  cruste.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  pecnliartr 
offensire  odoar  exhaled  is  insupportable  to  thine  who  surronod  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  and  the  ichorous  discharge,  Tennin,  and  crusts,  which  cover  the 
affected  parts,  preeent  a  most  disgusting  appearonoe. 

Although  the  disease  most  commonlj  attacks  the  luur;  scalp,  it  may 
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oecvBT  on  the  forehead,  temples,  cheeks,  nose,  chin,  ears,  Moulders, 
arms,  abdomen,  lumbar  region,  sacruip,  knees,  and  legs.  Alibert  gires 
a  plate  in  which  it  is  figured  in  all  these  situati(»i8.  I  have  myself  seen 
it  on  the  cheek,  shoulders,  back,  arms,  and  inferior  extremities,  and  in 
some  of  these  situations  I  could  detect  no  hairs  perforating  the  capsules. 
—(See  Fig.) 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  receire  little  attention  from  practitioners.  In  most  of 
the  individuals  affected,  who  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  general 
health  has  been  greatly  deranged,  and  a  scrofulous  or  cachectic  consti- 
tution more  or  less  evident.  In  some  the  fades  scrofulosa  of  authors 
has  been  well  marked;  in  others  there  were  engorgements  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands  of  the  neck;  and  in  the  only  fatal  case  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  there  were  found  tubercular  depositions  in  the  lungs, 
mesenteric  glands,  and  other  textures.  Indeed,  the  generality  of  indi- 
viduals who  die  labouring  under  &vu8,  perish  from  phthisis,  or  other 
forms  of  tubercular  disease. 

By  those  not  well  accustomed  to  the  diagnosis  of  skin  diseases,  favus 
has  often  been  confounded  with  other  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  more  espe- 
cially eczema  and  impetigo,  or  the  combination  of  ^ these  diseases  known 
as  the  eczema  impetiginodes.  In  none  of  these  eruptions,  however,  do 
the  yeUow  crusts  or  scales  present  traces  of  vegetations  when  examined 
microscopically.  This,  therefore,  furnishes  the  real  diagnostic  and 
pathognomic  character  of  the  disease. 

That  the  disease  is  inoculable,  and  capable  of  being  communicated  by 
contagion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  result  which  accords  with  the  obser- 
vations of  most  practitioners,  and  with  numerous  recorded  facts.  It 
does  not  readily  spread  to  healthy  persons,  and  there  must  be  either  a 
predisposition  to  its  existence,  or  the  peciUiar  matter  of  &vu8  must  be 
kept  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

[With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  Professor  Bennett  says:] 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  WUson,  who  seems  carefully  to  have 
examined  the  fskvus  crust,  the  opposition  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  this 
production,  seems  to  have  originated  in  very  imperfect  notions  as  to  its 
intimate  structure  on  the  one  kind,* and  that  of  certain  cryptogamic 
plants  on  the  other.  For  if  long  hollow  filaments,  with  partitions  at 
intervals,  containing  molecule  within  their  cells,  springing  from  an 
unorganized  granular  mass,  and  giving  off  towards  their  extremities 
round  oval  bodies,  or  sporules,  arranged  in  bead-like  rows,  be  not  vegeta- 
bles, what  are  they?  The  animal  tissues  present  nothing  similar,  while 
numerous  plants,  long  known  to  botanists,  present  the  same  identical 
structure.  But  not  only  must  tl^ey  be  referred  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, but  to  a  considerably  elevated  position  among  the  cryptogamic 
plants. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson — that  they  are  modi- 
fications of  epidermic  cells — it  must  be  observed  that  this  touches  upon 
a  great  question  in  pathology — -namely,  whether  particular  cells  have 
certain  definite  characters  and  modes  of  development,  or  whether  one 
kind  of  cell  may  be  modified  into  others.     I  have  frequently  asked  my- 
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oelf  whether  accidenUl  cireumstanoes  might  not  transform  all  epithelial 
or  hepatic  cell  into  that  of  cancer,  or  whether  Tarious  healthy  cells 
might  not  become  morbid  ones.  Without  entering  into  this  subject  at 
length,  I  need  only  state  my  opinion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
erery  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  ceUs,  once  formed  from  a  blas- 
tema, always  advance  according  to  laws  originally  impressed  upon  them. 
Consequently,  epidermic  cells,  though  they  may  be  transformed  into 
hair,  horn,  or  other  epidermic  structures,  cannot  be  changed  into  pus 
oelLs  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  those  resembling  vegetable  growths  on  the 
other.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  regard  the 
branches  and  sporules  in  the  fayus  crust,  as  consisting  of  true  vegetable 
parasites,  and  as  cryptogamic  plants,  growing  in  the  animal  textures. 

M.  Caxenave,  in  his  recent  work,  supports  the  opinion,  that  the 
sebaceous  glands  are  the  primary  seat  of  favus.  He  states  that  the  dis- 
ease always  forms  round  a  hair,  and  is  never  produced  if  the  follicle  be 
obliterated,  or  on  a  cicatrized  sur&ce  devoid  of  hair.  He  considers  the 
matter  of  favus  to  be  a  peculiar  secretion,  or  a  modification  of  the  normal 
matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  analogous  to  what  exists  in 
acne  seharta. 

Hr.  Brichsen  considered,  "  That  the  matter  of  fiivus  is  a  modification 
of  tubercle — that  it  is  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin.  By  tubercular 
I  do  not  mean  a  disease  like  lupns,  characterised  by  small  firm  tumours,  . 
but  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  consists  in  the  deposition  of  that 
heterologous  formation  called  tubercle.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  &yuB 
I  have  long  held;  and  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  me,  when  treating  of 
the  pathology  of  scrofula,  in  a  work  published  in  1841.  The  favus 
crust,  however,  is  not  constituted  alone  of  tubercular  matter.  This  pe- 
culiar exudation  only  constitutes  the  soil  from  which  the  myoodermatous 
vegetations  spring,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

Gruby  describ^  the  micodermata  of  favus  as  springing  from  an  amor- 
phous mass,  of  which  the  periphery  of  the  capsule  is  composed.  This 
mass  undoubtedly  exists,  and,  according  to  my  observations,  is  composed 
of  a  finely  molecular  matter,  identical  in  structure  to  certain  forms  of 
tubercle,  or  recently  coagulated  exudation.  The  cheesy  matter,  for  in- 
stance, so  frequently  found  on  the  secreting  surfistce  of  serous  membranes, 
and  in  tubercular  cavities  and  othei^  structures  in  chronic  cases  of  tuber- 
culoids, or  general  tendency  to  tubercular  deposition,  presents  this  cha- 
racter. Every  pathologist  who  has  minutely  examined  tubercle, 
recognises  a  granular  form,  in  which  Ihere  is  no  trace  of  nucleus  or  cell, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  considering  as  unorganised. 
I  have  myself  repeatedly  examined  this  tubercular  matter,  and  been  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference  between  it  and  the  mass  in  which  the  vege- 
tations of  favus  appear  to  grow.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  form  of 
tubercle  demonstrates  it  to  be  composed  principally  of  albumen,  *with  a 
minute  proportion  of  earthy  salts;  sometimes  there  is  combined  with  it 
a  small  quantity  of  fibrin  or  gelatine.  If  this  general  result  be  com- 
pared with  the  analysis,  by  Thenard,  of  favus  matter,  the  identity 
between  it  and  tubercle  must  appear  highly  probable.  He  found  in  100 
parts — coagulated  albumen,  70;  gelatine,  17;  phosphate  of  lime,  5; 
water  and  loss,   8  parts.     Thus  the  evidence  furnished  by  morphdogy 
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and  chemistry,  s^ree  in  determining  the  molecular  matter  found  in  the 
crusts  of  favus  and  of  tubercle  to  be  analogous. 

All  the  fjEtcts  which  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light,  only  tend 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at  on  this  subject  in  1842,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  : — 

''In  man  all  the  vegetations  yet  discovered  have  been  found  connected 
with  the  matter  effused  into  the  textures  in  scrofulous  constitutions. 
The  fungi  found  by  myself,  for  instance,  growing  in  the  tuberculous 
cavities  of  the  lungs,  and  those  discovered  by  Schonlein,  and  described 
by  Gruby,  constituting  scrofulous  eruptions  on  the  skin,  grew  on  a 
finely  granular  amorphous  mass,  which  presented  no  evidence  of  organ- 
isation. Chemical  researches  have  shown,  that  this  form  of  tubercular 
matter  is  principally  composed  of  albumen, — which  explains  the  large 
proportion  of  this  animal  principle  present  in  the  crust  of  the  porrigo 
or  tinea  fsivosa,  according  to  the  analysis  given  by  Alibert.  The  fungi 
found  by  M.  Eudes  Deslongchamps  growing  on  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  air-passages  in  an  eider-duck,  sprung  from  an  'albuminous  layer,' 
*  forming  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.*  The  mould,  or  mucor,  dis- 
covered by  Owen  growing  in  the  lungs  of  the  flamingo,  occupied  the 
same  situation  as  those  observed  by  m3^elf  in  the  lungs  of  man, — ^viz., 
the  lining  membrane  of  tubercular  cavities.  The  fungi  found  by  MM. 
Kousseau  and  Serrurier  in  the  parroquet  grew  on  a  species  of  false 
membrane.  What  the  nature  of  this  membrane  was  is  not  stated,  but  it 
is  distinctly  mentioned  that  the  animal  died  of  laryngeal  and  pulmonary 
phthisis.  In  pigeons,  also,  the  same  authors  describe  it  as  commonly 
induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  circumstances  well  known  to 
be  the  mc«t  common  cause  of  scrofula  and  of  tubercular  depositions. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  pathology  of  favus  is  best  understood  by 
considering  it  essentially  to  be  a  form  of  anormal  nutrition,  with  exuda- 
tion of  a  matter  analogous  to,  if  ilot  identical  with,  that  of  tubercle, 
which  constitutes  a  soil  for  the  germination  of  cryptogamic  plants,  the 
presence  of  which  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  This  matter  may  be 
found  primarily  or  secondarily.  That  is,  there  may  be  want  of  vital 
power  from  the  first,  as  occurs  in  scrofulous  cases,  or  there  may  have 
been  production  of  cell  forms,  such  as  those  of  pus  or  epidermis,  which, 
when  disintegrated  and  reduced  to  a  like  molecular  and  granular 
material  secondarily,  constitute  the  necessary  ground  from,  which  the 
parasite  derives  its  nourishment,  and  in  which  it  grows. 

[Dr.  Bennett  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  that  almost 
every  kind  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  remove  this  disagreeable 
and  intractable  disease;  and  no  doubt  cases  have  been  cured  by  all  or 
any  of  the  methods  recommended] 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  however,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  dependent  upon  the  causes  which  induce  scrofu- 
lous diseases  in  general.  The  treatment,  therefore,  in  such  ought  to  be 
constitutional;  and  directed  to  remove  the  tendency  to  tubercular  exuda- 
tion, on  which  the  malady  depends.  No  doubt,  however,  a  local  treat- 
ment in  this,  as  in  aU  disorders  which  are  at  the  same  time  general  and 
local,  is  of  the  utmost  service. 
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I  oooaidar,  then,  that  the  ohief  indiMtioBS  of  traatment  are,  lot.  To 
remove  the  oonstitational  doan^ement;  and  2ndly,  To  emploj  audi 
topical  applioalions  as  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  vegetable  life. 
Tills  line  of  practice  may  be  thoaght  similar  to  that  recommended  lon^ 
ago  by  Lorry,  who  advises,  Ist,  A  modification  of  the  flnids  and  solids 
of  the  economy  by  a  general  treatment;  2dly,  A  vigorons  attack  upon 
the  local  disease  by  topical  applications^  capable  of  removing  the  cmsts, 
causing  the  skin  to  snpporate  deeply,  and  snbetitating  a  solid  cicatrix 
for  the  morbid  ulceration  of  the  haury  scalp.     For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  general  treatment  of  physicians  has  been  confined  to  diluent 
drinks,  blood-letting,  purging,  and  remedies  which  depress  the  vital 
])ower8,  whereas  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  the  views  of  its  pathology  I 
liave  brought  forward  be  correct,  and  it  is  in  its  nature  allied  to  tuber- 
cular affections,  a  treatment  exactly  opposite  ought  to  be  pursued.     The 
development  of  vegetable  life  may  also  be  prevented  by  Uie  application 
of  much  milder  remedies  than  the  escharotios,  or  irritating  ointments 
usually  employed. 

The  treatment  of  scrofula  will  be  fully  entered  upon  by  me  in  a  sab- 
sequent  lecture.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to 
sliow  how  this  peculiar  cachexia  is  caused  and  kept  up  by  sc*me  fault  in 
the  digestive  process;  that  the  blood  is  secondarily  affected,  and  its  albu- 
minous constituents  proportionally  increased;  that  the  albumen  at  length 
becomes  effused  into  the  different  structures  of  the  economy,  causing  the 
various  forms  of  tubercular  disease;  and,  lastly,  as  the  albumen  in  the 
blood  becomes  excessive,  and  its  effiision  into  the  textures  increases,  the 
fatty  co.istituents  of  the  frame  diminish.  It  will  be  shown,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  numerous  facts,  that  under  such  circumstances  ^e  internal  and 
external  exhibition  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
marked  advantage,  and  often  been  made  the  means  of  cure  when  all 
other  remedies  have  fiuled.  The  Action  of  the  oil  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  favus  as  in  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  its  use  should 
be  combined  with  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  and  with  reference  to 
the  same  indications  and  contra-indications.  As  it  is  my  intention  to 
describe  these  minutely  on  some  other  occasion,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  allude  to  them  at  present. 

The  local  treatment  I  have  employed  for  several  years,  is  directed,  in 
conformity  with  the  pathological  views  previously  detailed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  prevent  vegetable  growth.  For  this 
purpose,  I  direct,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  that  the  affected  scalp  should  be 
poulticed  for  several  days,  until  the  favus  crusts  are  thoroughly  softened, 
and  fall  offl  Then  the  head  is  to  be  carefully  shaved,  after  which  it  will 
be  found  to  present  a  shining  clear  eur^Eice.  Lastly,  cod-liver  oil  should 
be  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  or  dossil  of  lint,  over  the  affected  surface 
morning  and  night,  and  the  head  covered  with  an  oil-silk  cap  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  further  exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  Every  now  and 
then,  as  the  oil  accumulates  and  becomes  inspissated,  it  should  be  re- 
moved by  gently  washing  it  with  soft  soap  and  water.  It  is  very  possible 
common  lard  would  do  as  well  as  cod-liver  oil;  and  I  observe  that  Dr. 
(rirot  has  lately  recommended  olive  oil  as  a  local  application. 

I  have  found  the  average  duration  of  ,this  treatment  to  be  six  weeks. 
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which  contrasts  very  finvonrably  with  the  results  of  M.  M.  Mahon*s 
practice  at  the  H6pital,  St.  Lotus.  Some  cases  seem  to  be  incurable, 
and  these  are  most  frequent  among  adults,  but  even  in  them,  so  long  as 
the  scalp  is  kept  moist  with  oil,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  the  eruption 
will  not  return.  In  young  subjects,  in  whom  general  as  well  as  local 
treatment  is  admissible,  and  in  whom  a  scrofulous  disposition  is  mAni- 
fest,  the  prognosis  is  more  fovourable,  and  the  disease  may  be  per- 
manently eradicated.  Whenever  favus  is  recent  and  of  limited  extent, 
it  may  at  once  be  destroyed  by  cauterisation  with  nitrate  of  silver. — 
Monddy  Journal  of  Mtd,  Science,  July,  1850,  j9.  43. 


92. — On  Eczema,  By  Professor  Bennett,  Edinburgh. — [Dr.  Ben- 
nett records  two  calses,  one  in  a  painter,  aged  40,  who  had  had  an 
eruption  twenty  years.  The  other  in  the  person  of  a  widow,  aged  26, 
which  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  an  ii\jury  to  her  elbow  from  a  £eJ1 
five  months  before  admission.     Professor  Bennett  observes,] 

Eczema  essentially  consists  of  diffuse  crops  of  minute  vesicles,  seated 
on  an  inflamed  red  surface,  which,  on  breaking,  yield  a  thin  serous 
looking  fluid  that  coagulates  on  the  surfietce,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  lamin- 
ated scab.  There  is  almost  always  intense  itching,  or  a  feeling  of 
burning  or  smarting,  often  very  painful;  symptoms  most  intense  in 
acute,  but  also  present  in  chronic,  cases.  In  these  last,  the  skin  often 
assumes  an  unusual  degree  of  induration,  a  more  or  less  deep  red  colour, 
and  presents  cracks  and  fissure^  giving  rise  to  grest  uneasiness.  The 
first  case  abov«  detailed  is  one  of  this  kind,  and  presented  all  the 
characters  of  extreme  obstinacy.  The  second  ioase  was  mooe  aeote.  Botii 
were  treated  with  local  applications  only,  and  wiilh  the  best  results. 

The  application  I  employ  is  a  solution  of  5  ij.  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  wajber.  But  an  alkaline  lotion  in  itself, 
Applied  from  time  to  time,  as  is  most  commonly  done,  will  not  prove  of 
any  great  service.  J  have  found  it  necessary  to  i^tlce  lint,  saturated 
with  the  solution,  over  the  affected  parts,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with 
oil-silk,  in  order  to  prevent  evi^ration.  Keeping  the  surfiEice  moist 
seems  to  me  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment.  The  usual  effect  is 
soon  to  remove  all  local  irritation,  and  especially  the  itching  or  smarting 
so  distressing  to  the  patient;  to  keep  the  surface  clean,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  those  scabs  and  (trusts  which  in  themselves  often  tend  to 
keep  up  the  disease.  After  a  time,  even  the  indurated  parts  b^^  to 
soften,  the  margins  of  the  eruption  lose  their  fiery  red  colour,  marge 
into  that  of  the  healthy  skin,  and  finally  the  whole  snr&ce  assumes 
its  normal  character. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  local  treatment  is  fax  superior  to  the 
stimulating  ointments  and  lotions,  which  are  so  frequently  used  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  these  obstinate  forms  of 
epruption.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  only  seem  te  augment  the  disorder. 
Jn  these  cases  there  is  an  increased  exudation  frt>m  the  skin,  not  only 
of  sebaceous  but  of  purulent  matters.  Alkalies,  we  know,  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  these,  and  acting  as  a  calmative  nod  emollient  to 
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the  irritated  part.  Their  constant  action  on  the  skin,  therefore,  in  t&ef 
manner  I  have  described,  may  easily  be  imagined  to  be  prodnctiye  of 
benefit.  But  if,  as  is  usually  done,  alkaline  lotions  and  baths  are  only 
employed  from  time  to  time,  they  remove  the  sebaceous  matter,  leave 
the  skin  dry  and  harsh,  and  thus  these  applications  often  irritate.  Keep- 
ing the  sur&ce  covered  with  moist  lint,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  serves 
to  protect,  removes  the  results  of  exudation,  and  prevents  incrustation. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this  is  the  only  local  applica^ 
tion  which  can  be  useful  in  these  cases,  but  that  I  have  found  it  morer 
extensively  applicable,  and  more  uniformly  serviceable  than  any  other. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medkcd  Science,  July,  1850,  p.  59^ 


93. — On  Psoriasis.  By  PBOP.  Bbknett,  Edinburgh. — [Of  thisr 
disease  Dr.  Bennett  describes  three  cases.  The  first  occurring  in  » 
baker,  aged  36,  over  the  inferior  extremities  and  various  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  second  in  a  washerwoman,  aged  86  also,  whidi  appeared 
subsequently  to  an  attack  of  cholera;  and  the  third  in  a  servant,  aged 
1 5,  in  whom  the  eruption  had  appeared  eight  months  previous  to  ad- 
mission, first  on  the  inferior  and  then  on  the  superior  extremities.] 

So-called  lepra  vulgaris,  psoriasis  diffusa,  psoriasis  gyrata,  psoriasis 
guttata,  and  psoriasis  inveterata,  are  one  disease,  more  or  less  chronie.. 
In  the  works  of  systematic  writers,  the  varieties  of  this  afiection  are 
multiplied  indefinitely,  even  to  giving  minute  separate  descriptions  of  it, 
as  observed  on  the  eyelids,  lips,  prepuce,  palms  of  the  hands,  nails,  &;c. 
&c.  &c.  The  sooner  you  disembarrass  yourself  of  all  such  useless  dis- 
tinctions the  better. 

The  real  nature  of  psoriasis  is  altogether  unknown.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  researches  have  been  made  as  to  the  alterations  which  the 
structure  of  the  skin  undergoes  in  the  disease.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that,  as  we  see  a  considerable  redness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
there  beiug  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels,  combined  with  increased 
amount  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  There  is  no  exudation, 
properly  so  called,  but  an  increased  growth,  or  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  epidermis. 

Observation  has  shown  that  this,  like  many  other  skin  diseases,  is 
sometimes  connected  with  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
sometimes  with  a  constitutional  disorder,  very  little  understood,  whilst 
in  q^hers  (but  these  are  comparatively  few)  it  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on  local  causes.  A  judicious  treatment  of  this  disease  will  materially 
depend  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  circum- 
stances, or  of  their  various  combinations. 

The  constitutional  treatment  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  efficient 
in  cases  of  psoriasis,  is  the  administration  of  equal  futrts  of  Fowler's 
solution,  and  of  tincture  of  cantharidee,  in  doses  commencing  with  ten 
drops,  gradually  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  effects  of  this 
medicine  mnst,  of  course,  be  carefully  watched.  Of  all  the  local  appli> 
cations,  most  dermatologists  are  agreed  that  the  best  is  pitch  ointment. 
It  seems  to  ex^  a  specific  action  on  the  skin  In  these  cases^  and  of  its, 
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value  there  can  be  no  question.  You  -will  occasionally  find,  hoirever, 
that  it  causes  considerable  irritation,  in  which  case  it  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  lard.  In  Case  I.  this  occurred,  and  simple  oint- 
ment only  was  employed,  which,  combined  with  the  internal  use  of 
arsenic,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  cure.  In  Case  II.,  the  arsenical  and 
cantharides  drops,  combined  with  pitch  locally,  brought  about  recovery; 
whilst,  in  Case  III.,  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  the  local  applica- 
tion alone^  Such  is  a  fkir  specimen  of  what  you  may  expect  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Some  cases  getting  well  under  arsenic  alone; 
others,  under  pitch  ointment  alone;  whilst  a  third  case  will  require  the 
action  of  both. — Montkb/  Journal  o/  Med.  Science,  Juiy,  1850,  jd.  60. 


94.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  PSOEIASIS  AND 

LEPEAVULGAEIS. 
By  M.  Emeby. 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  statistical  balance-sheet  drawn  up  by  M.  Emery 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  of  Paris: — 

He  states  that,  aftOT  having  hUed  to  obtain  any  good  amount  of  suc- 
cess from  following  systematic  plans  of  treatment, — such  as  the  purga- 
tives of  Hamilton,  the  blood-lettings  of  Duffin,  Wallace,  and  Graves, 
and  the  lunar  caustic  applications  of  Alibert, — he  adopted  the  plan  of 
Biett,  who  had  introduced  the  treatment  by  arsenical  preparations, 
tincture  of  cantharides,  and  frictions  with  iodide  of  sulphur.  Here  are 
the  results  of  these  methods  in  his  hands: — ''  I  have  treated  with  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  arsenic  140  cases  of  psoriasis,  or  lepra  vulgaris, 
and  have  kept  notes  of  them.  Of  these  only  38  have  gone  out  appa- 
rently cured,  after  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and  even  fifteen  months  of 
treatment.  Within  six  months,  six  of  these  (three  women  and  two 
men)  had  returned  to  my  wards.  Within  eighteen  months,  I  had  re- 
admitted twenty-two.  I  have  never  again  seen  the  other  sixteen.  Of 
the  102  other  cases,  forty  went  out  covered  with  darkish  spots,  having 
scales  of  psoriasis  alongside  of  them,  or  even  upon  them,  but  in  small 
quantity.  Before  the  end  of  a  year,  I  saw  twenty-four  of  these  again. 
The  shortest  treatment  had  been  three  months,  and  in  eighteen  of  them 
(eleven  men  and  seven  women),  the  duration  had  not  been  less  than  a 
whole  year.  The  remaining  sixty-two  had  so  often  suffered  from  various 
accidental  ailments,  produced  by  the  remedies,  that  after  eight  or  nine 
months  of  ineffectual  treatment,  I  submitted  forty  of  them  to  tar  oint- 
ment frictions  for  two  or  three  months,  when  they  went  out  curedL  On 
twelve  of  them  I  had  tried  tincture  of  cantharides,  but  only  cured  one 
solitary  case, — the  other  eleven  went  out  of  hospital  without  much 
improvement,  after  remaining  in  a  year.  Lastly,  of  the  remaining  ten 
I  treated  two  with  ointment  of  napthaline  (one  part  to  fifteen  of  axunge). 
.These  were  cured  in  six  weeks.  I  treated  eight  with  proto-iodidb  of 
mercury  ointment  (one  part  to  sixteen);  an  ounce  of  this  being  used 
daily,  which,  in  four,  produced  sharp  itching,  and  in  two  swelling  of  the 
gums,  with  salivation,  after  a  month  of  treatment.  They  seemed  radi- 
cally  cured  in  two  months  and  a-half."    In  all  these  cases  the  various 
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forma  of  traftftmeiit  were  aoeompaniad  by  simple  or  solphiireove  ladiba, 
or  vith  the  Tapoar  bath  or  mpoor  doadie.  The  preparation  of  azBenie 
which  he  found  to  answer  beet  was  Fowler's  solntion,  in  doeee  of  firam 
five  to  eighteen  drops.  The  arsenical  plan  is  not  withont  a  eertain 
amount  of  danger,  and  sometimes  it  has  to  be  suspended  six  or  df^t 
times  in  the  ooorse  of  the  treatment;  bnt  M.  Bmexy  has  no  hesitatifla 
in  proclaimiDg  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  internal  remedies. 

He  then  refers  to  external  remedies,  and  after  noticing  a  great  maaj 
which  had  failed  in  his  hands,  he  mentions  his  having  himself  intro- 
(Iiu*ed.  in  1836,  tar  ointment  in  large  proportion  (a  fourth  or  a  third  of 
a  part  of  tar  to  two  or  three  parts  of  axunge),  against  which  no  gi»ww 
objections  have  been  offered  by  the  many  practitioners  who  have  adopted 
it,  than  its  soiling  the  linen  and  being  palpable  to  the  senses.     It  enres 
more  rapidly,  and  as  surely  as  any  oUier  remedy,     fiven  in  the  largest 
quantities  it  does  not  ii^ure  the  health,  and  only  produces  occasionally 
a  few  superficial  pustules  which  heal  rapidly.     He  had  treated  by  this 
means  from  fifteen  to  eighteoi  hundred  cases,  had  cured  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  them,  and  neyer  saw  any  unpleasant  oonsequ^ioes  attend  its 
UM.     He  at  first  employed  along  with  it  calomel  and  sulphuric  acid 
internally,  and  sulphureous  baths  externally;  but  discontinued  them, 
not  only  because  they  appeared  to  be  useless,  but  because  they  seemed 
even  to  retard  the  cure.     He  subsequently  contented  himself  with  a  few 
Himple  baths  at  long  intervals.     He  thinks  patients  treated  in  this  way 
not  so  liable  to  relapses  as  those  treated  by  internal  remedies  alone,  and 
(•specially  by  arsenic.     Upon  a  suggestion  of  M.  Oasenave,  however,  he 
tried  a  combination  of  the  external  treatment  by  tar  and  the  internal 
Administration  of  arsenic,  and  the  following  are  the  results: — "  I  have 
treated  by  this  method  22S  cases  of  psoriasis,  and  cured  200  in  the 
average  space  of  six  weeks  to  two  months.     I  have  had  very  few  effects 
of  the  nature  of  poisoning,  having  seldom  exceeded  ten  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution  daily.     I  have  observed  that  by  this  treatment  the  disease  un- 
derwent at  the  same  time  two  curative  processes:  the  scales  of  psoriasis 
are  by  the  tar  effitced  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  by  the 
amenic  they  diminish  in  thickness  and  assume  a  blackish  grey  tint.    By 
combining  these  methods  of  treatment,  these  two  phenomena  manifest 
tbontHclves  at  the  same  time." 

In  the  oases  which  resisted  this  treatment,  amounting  to  about  a 
seventh  of  the  number,  M.  Emery  tried  various  mercurial  preparations, 
but  fuiind  only  one  to  succeed, — that  of  M.  Boivet,  which  is  one  part  of 
protO'iodide  of  mercury  to  eight  of  axunge;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage, 
wh<^n  applied  over  large  surfaces,  of  frequently  causing  salivation.  Ano- 
ther ointment  which  is  also  of  some  value  is  that  of  iodide  of  sulphur, 
fx)ntalning  from  one  part  in  thirty-two  to  one  in  eight  of  lard.  PsorissiB 
of  the  Moalp  yields  to  this,  but  it  is  apt  to  cause  erysipelas,  when  applied 
over  Ur^o  surfaces,  and  especially  when  used  of  the  strength  of  one  to 
eight.  M.  Emery's  conclusions,  then,  are, — "  That  arsenical  prepara-. 
tlons,  and  especially  Fowler's  solution,  are  the  best  internal  remedies; 
that  tar  takes  the  first  place  as  an  external  application;  that  the  comU-^ 
aation  of  these  is  the  best  treatment  for  psoriasis;  that  the  iodide  of 
mercury  ointment  is  occasionally  useful  when  judiciously  applied,- and 
next  to  it  the  iodide  of  sulphur." 
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He  also  tried,  on  the  &ith  of  an  article  in  the  '  Gazette  des  H6pitanx, ' ' 
abont  three  years  ago,  'hatha  containing  five  drachms  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  which  were  said  to  cnre  psoriasis  in  eight  days. 

These  baths  were  tried  first  in  twenty-two  cases  (fourteen  males  and 
eight  fenuhles),  subsequently  upon  twenty  others,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Kone  were  cured,  while  several  suffered 
severely  from  the  remedy.  M.  Gibert  had  also  tried  these  baths  in  fif* 
teen  cases,  and  iailed  in  all  of  them;  so  that  the  inutility  of  this  remedy 
appears  to  be  settled. 

M.  Emery  adds,  that  too  great  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the 
oortsinty  of  the  cures,  as  relapses  are  numerous, — the  same  causes  which 
produced  the  disease  being  apt  to  cause  its  recurrence.  Dietetical  and 
hygienic  measures  must  also  be  adopted;  the  diet  mild  and  not  too  sub' 
stantial;  all  aliments  difficult  of  digestion  to  be  avoided,  especially  salted 
meats,  the  richer  kinds  of  fish,  and  fried  articles.  The  patients  should 
take  r^ular  exercise,  use  baths  frequently,  and  have  recourse  agun  to 
the  treatment  which  had  benefitted  them,  on  the  least  appearance  of  the 
disease,  without  waiting  till  it  has  developed  itself  extensively. 

The  following  is  his  method  of  applying  these  remedies: — "Before 
commencing  the  frictions  I  order  a  bath,  and  make  slight  frictions  with 
the  ointment  the  moment  the  patient  comes  out  of  it.  This  is  repeated 
three  times  daily,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  I  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  ointment  and  the  activity  of  the  frictions.  After  six  or 
seven  days  the  patients  have  the  ointment  constantly  upon  them;  and 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing  I  cover  the  larger  patches  of  eruiytion 
wilk  compresses  spread  with  the  tar  ointment  to  the  depth  of  a  line. 
The  patients  take  a  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  a- week.  It  is  rarely  neces- 
sary to  suspend  this  treatment.  There  are,  however,  subjects  with  very 
irritable  skins,  in  whom  it  produces  occasionally  a  few  impetiginous  pus- 
tules or  some  small  boils:  but  very  often  they  continue  their  treatment 
in  spite  of  these.  In  about  ten  days  there  is  observed  in  the  patches  of 
psoriasis,  from  which  the  scales  have  separated,  a  whitish  circle  around 
them,  which  gradually  extends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
This  is  the  first  indication  of  the  decrease  of  the  complaint,  which  com. 
monly  disappears  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  without  the  pati- 
ent exx)eriencing  any  change  in  his  general  health.  In  the  lepra  vulgaris 
the  centre  commences  to  break  up.  The  rings,  which  form  the  circular 
chain  of  eruption,  separate,  and  then  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
psoriasis. 

The  Fowler's  solution  should  be  given  cautiously,  beginning  with  five 
drops  in  four  ounces  of  liquid,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions.  An 
additional  drop  is  given  each  day;  and  if  no  unpleasant  consequences  fol- 
low, the  quantity  may  thus  be  rapidly  raised  to  twelve  drops  daily.  If 
it  is  observed  that  the  patches  of  eruption  become  thinner,  and  assume  a 
b)aGkiBh*gray  colour,  the  dose  is  not  increased  further  for  fear  of  acci- 
dent, as  the  above  appearances  indicate  saturation  of  the  system.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  bears  the  remedy  well,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  improvement,  the  Fowler's  solution  may  be  augmented  in 
quantity  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  drops,  which  it  is  rarely  necessary  t« 
exeeed. 
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"The  akin  ■ometimei  becomes  the  eest  of  nther  ifaarp pain,  or^  with- 
nnt  being  abeolafeely  pftinfol,  becomes  hot  and  slightly  i^  aronnd  the 
patches;  a  few  tepid  baths,  diluent  drinkSy  and  the  diminution  of  the 
tlose  of  arsenic,  snifice  to  remove  these  slight  symptoms.     There  are 
Home  delicate  stomachs  which  cannot,  support  the  arsenic  even  in  the 
smallest  doses;   and   when  that  is  ftirly  established  we  most   liave 
recourse  to  some  other  treatment.     Sometimes,  after  oontiutdng  the 
above  treatment  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  there  occur  sense  af  oon- 
striction  in  the  throat,  and  rather  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.      The 
whole  treatment  must  then  be  suspended.     These  symptoms  disappear 
in  two  or  three  days.     The  arsenic  may  then  be  resumed,  recommenoiii^ 
with  five  drops  in  the  day,  and  incruMing  the  dose  by  one  drop  every 
i*eoond  day.     The  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  render  all  its 
pulsations  painful,  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
blood-letting.     The  symptom  demanding  most  attention  is,  undoubtedly, 
contraction  of  the  extensors  of  the  limbs.     So  soon  as  this  shows  itself 
the  arsenic  must  be  abandoned,  or  we  run  the  risk  of  seeing  this  increase 
and  become  rapidly  incurable. 

^'  When  the  patients  have  been  able  to  bear  foil  doses  of  the  remedy, 
and  when  the  patches  of  eruption  have  given  place  to  spots  of  a  blackish- 
gray  colour,  the  use  of  the  arsenic  may  be  discontinued,  and  the 
treatment  limited  to  baths  and  vapour  douches.  The  saturation  is  then 
complete,  and  the  arsenic  would  not  then  act  any  fiurther  on  the  system 
at  large.  These  spots  which  announce  the  approaching  cure,  may  not 
disappear  till  after  some  months  of  treatment." — But  de  Th^ap. — 
Monthly  Jovmal  of  Med.  Science,  September^  1850,  p.  274. 


95. — Cutaneous  Cancer  of  the  Ankle — Amputation  of  the  Leg.  Under 
Mr.  Barnard  Holt,  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Reported  by  John 
Milton,  Esq. — [The  patient,  a  girl  aged  24,  suffered  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  from  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  marble  on  the  right 
foot  under  the  inner  ankle,  which  was  removed  by  Mr.  Liston,  but  the 
cicatrix  remaining  from  the  operation  never  became  white  and  firm,  but 
was  always  covered  with  a  thin  dry  scab.  About  four  years  ago,  a 
second  tumour  formed  above  the  first,  which  gradually  increased  in  siz6, 
and  at  last  burst,  discharging  some  matter.  The  part  was  poulticed, 
but  no  relief  being  obtained,  Mr.  Holt  removed  the  tumour,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.] 

But  it  soon  began  to  manifest  greater  activity,  and  to  display  its 
malignant  and  dangerous  nature.  The  granulations,  instead  of  being 
small  and  healthy,  increased  in  size,  and  though  attempts  were  made  to 
destroy  them  by  means  of  escharotics,  they  still  grew  larger,  and  a 
cherry-coloured  nodulated  mass  arose  as  large  as  an  egg:  in  washing  it 
she  constantly  removed  small,  black  coagula.  Yet  up  to  a  late  period 
she  was  able  to  walk;  she  could  not  bear  a  boot  to  be  laced  on  the  ankle, 
and  setting  the  foot  to  the  ground  when  she  rose  to  begin  walking  was 
very  painful,  but  this  over,  she  could  go  pretty  well.  As  there  appeared 
no  probability  of  saving  the  foot,  she  was  made  an  in-pdtient  on  the  7tll 
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ot  May,  and  on  tlie  23rd  of  June  Mr.  Holt  removed  tlie  leg  between 
the  upper  and  middle  thirds.  On  examination  the  disease  was  found  to 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  skin,  having  attacked  none  of  the 
deeper-seated  tissues,  except  the  adductor  pollids. 

[No  untoward  symptom  occurred  after  the  operation,  except  a  gland 
which  suppurated  on  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.] — Med. 
Timee,  Aug*  10,  p.  144. 


96. — Chimneys  Sweeper* 8  Cancer.  Under  Mr.  Holt  at  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  Reported  by  John  L.  Milton,  Esq. — [It  is  stated 
that  this  disease  is  seen  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  than  in  any  other  institutions  in  the  world.  Although  it  ia 
supposed  to  proceed  from  soot  irritating  the  scrotum,  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons to  doubt  whether  the  presence  of  soot  or  any  other  dirt  is  essential 
to  the  disease,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  in  persons  unexposed  to 
the  influence  of  soot;  and  the  disease  is  unknown  in  Paris,  where  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population  are  infinitely  filthier  in  their  persons  than 
the  same  claas  in  London.  In  the  following  case,  however,  the  patient 
had  certainly  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  soot.] 

The  disease  first  appeared  like  a  small  pimple,  the  top  of  which  he 
repeatedly  scratched  off;  by-and-by  a  little  fluid  oozed  from  the  abraded 
sur&ces,  which  gradually  increased  in  extent  till  about  four  months  ago. 
At  this  time  its  development  seems  to  have  received  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  it  speedily  increased  in  size.  He  began  to  dress  it  with  poultices, 
which  produced  free  suppuration,  and  gave  him  great  reliefl  He  never 
applied  to  any  one  for  advice,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was 
quite  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  applications.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  under  Mr.  Holt,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  growth  having, 
by  this  time,  attained  the  size  of  the  tips  of  three  fingers,  and  become 
very  painfrd;  tiie  pain  was  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  accompanied 
by  beatings  which  gave  him  the  sensation  of  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 

As  his  health  had  now  suffered  considerably,  he  was  operated  on  four 
days  after  admission,  the  incisions  being  made  transversely.  Some 
hemorrhage  took  place  on  the  8th,  which  impeded  the  progress  of  union 
by  the  first  intention,  but,  by  the  20th,  the  cicatrix  had  formed  firmly, 
except  over  a  minute  line;  the  case  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
having  terminated  favourably,  though  only  a  long  period  of  time  can  as- 
sure us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  relapse.  The  patient,  however, 
leaves  the  hospital  in  a  most  gratifying  state  of  improvement. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  growth  by  which  the  scrotum  is  replaced 
there  seems  some  obscurity.  Mr.  Listen  says  "it  is  astonishing  how 
completely  and  in  how  short  a  time  these  glands  (the  testicles)  receive  a 
new  covering  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin."  The 
fact  is  well  known,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs.  In  cases  like 
that  we  have  just  recorded,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  scrotum  is  re- 
moved, it  is  very  easy  to  ima^e  how  this  structure,  loose  and  extensile^ 
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mav  be  greatly  etretehed  by  the  poll  of  the  ligatures;  bat  there  are  facts 
which  tend  to  show  that  independent  of  this  the  ecrotnm  would  of  itself 
eover  the  teetiolee.     Mr.  Lynn  on  one  oecaiion  removed  the  whole  of  ihe 
scrotom,  and  yet  the  testicles  were  soon  covered.    In  his  wards  there  la 
now  a  man  whose  testicles  were  denuded  by  sloughing  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  scrotum,  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold  and  want.    A  short 
time  ago,  when  we  first  saw  this  man,  the  testicles  were  exposed;  three 
weeks  after  the  edges  of  the  scrotum  had  approximated  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  each  other,  though  no  mechanical  means  had  been  used 
to  bring  them  together,  the  part  having  been  only  dressed  with  poultices, 
and  now  the  superior  portion  of  the  scrotum  has  advanced  downwards 
so  far  over  the  testicles  that  the  lesion  is  only  seen  by  looking  over  the 
projection  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  it.     May  it  not,  then,  be  rather 
some  remnant  of  that  organic  attraction  which  unites  the  two  portions 
of  the  embryo  at  the  mesial  line,  that  performs  this  useful  service,  and 
thus  remedies  the  loss  of  large  portious  of  this  membrane  by  disease  or 
operation? — Medical  Times,  Avg.  10,  1850,  p,  144. 


97.— On  ike  Treatment  of  the  "  Warty  Ulcers  of  Marjolin,"  by 
means  of  the  Chloride  of  Zinc.  By  l)r.  H.  Fearnside,  Physician  to 
the  Preston  Dispensary. — In  the  May  number  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Med.  Sdenoe,  at  the  dose  of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Warty 
Ulcer  of  Maijolin,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  there  occurs  the  following 
passage: — "  Were  I  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  caustic,  I 
would  feel  inclined  to  place  the  most  reliance  upon  the  chloride  of  zino^ 
the  efficacy  of  which  in  destroying  cutaneous  cancer  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Dr.  Canquoin,  of  Paris,  and  likewise  by  Dr.  Ure. 

[Dr.  Fearnside  proceeds  to  describe  the  case  which  fell  under  his  care. 
His  patient  was  a  large  unwieldly  man,  having  the  aspect  of  a  man  aocus* 
tomed  to  indulge  in  malt  liquor.  About  nine  years  previously  he  had 
sustained  a  severe  injury  in  the  front  of  his  right  leg.  Inflammation  and 
a  swelling  ensued  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which  underwent  litUe  change 
for  some  years.  But  10  or  12  months  prior  to  his  coming  under  Dr. 
Fearnside,  pain  was  felt  in  the  tumour,  which  acquired  a  dark  red  oo* 
lour,  the  skin  covering  it  being  indurated  and  uneven,  and  the  discharge 
thin,  fetid,  and  often  bloody.     Dr.  Fearnside  continues:] 

When  I  first  saw  him,  the  morbid  growth  presented  the  following  cha- 
racters:— From  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  right  leg,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  there  sprung  a  dark  grey  sub" 
stance,  which  projected  at  least  two-thirds  of  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
rounding  skin.  Its  surface  had  a  granular  appearance — at  first  view 
not  unlike  the  head  of  a  cauliflower:  on  closer  examination,  it  was  seen 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  prominent  extremities  of  coarse  fibres 
which  arose  from  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  were  collected  into  masses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  fissures.  The  margin  of  the  sore  was 
thickened,  elevated,  and  possessed  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
fibroiis  structure  above  described:  the  surrounding  int^ument  had  un- 
dergone considerable  warty  induration  and  discolouration.     A  thin  ichor- 
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0U8  discharge  proceeded  from  the  part;  the  pain  experienoed  was  not  vio- 
lent; there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  popliteal  or  inguinal  glands  He 
complained  of  being  weakened  by  repeated  loss  of  blood,  but  his  health 
was  otherwise  good.  He  had  been  previously  under  the  care  of  one  or 
two  medical  men,  and  had  been  advised  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the 
leg,  on  the  supposition  that  the  disease  was  fungus  hematodes. 

He  was  seen  with  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Noble,  who  considered  the 
case  a  ^Etvourable  one  for  the  employment  of  the  chloride  of  adnc;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  disease  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ure. — (Med.  Gaz ,  vol.  xvii,  p.  391.) 

On  its  first  application,  the  remedy  was  mixed  with  flour.  (Can- 
quoin's  formula.)  But  little  pain  was  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  result- 
ing slough  was  not  deep.  When  it  was  next  employed,  it  was  blended 
with  pure  sulphate  of  Ume,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ure.  The  whole  of  the 
morbid  growth  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  third  of  an  inch  with  a 
paste  composed  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  two  parts  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  application  gave  rise,  to  severe  pain,  which  was  only  par* 
tia]ly  under  the  control  of  opium.  At  the  expiration  of  four  days  an  ex- 
tensive and  deep  slough  was  produced,  which  separated  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week  or  ten  days.  The  greater  part  of  the  sore  was  then 
covered  with  healthy-looking  granulations;  but  to  get  rid  of  two  or  three 
small  masses  of  whitish  semi-cartilaginous  substance,  as  well  as  to  over- 
come the  indurated  condition  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  it  was  requi- 
site again  to  have  recourse  to  the  caustic  paste.  The  subsequent  pro- 
gre^  of  the  case  was,  upon  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  No  hemor- 
rhage ensued  after  the  first  complete  application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  small  florid  granulations  had  arisen  to  the  lev^ 
of  the  adjoining  sur&ce,  and  cicatrization  commenced.  The  complete 
healing  of  the  sore  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  the  patient's  impru- 
dence; for,  considering  himself  well,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  submit 
longer  to  regular  treatment.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  however, 
a  small  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  was  all  that  remained  of  the  appa- 
rently formidable  disease;  and  he  a&rwards  reported  himself  as  cured. 
Med.  Gazette,  Sept  6,  1850,  p.  411. 


98.— ON  THE  MEDICINAL  ACTION  OF  ARSENIC  IN 

CUTANEOUS  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

By  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq. 

[Mr.  Hunt  asks,  ''  Has  arsenic  ever  been  administered  alone,  alternately 

with  other  alteratives,  in  these  diseases,  for  the  purpose  of  compaiing  the 

results?"    He  repUes,  "It  has."] 

Cases  1,  2,  8. — Three  cases  of  chronic  eczema  are  reported  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  in  the  year  1841,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
the  female  ward  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  The  patients  were 
of  the  ages,  respectively,  of  38,  52,  and  61.  The  two  former  presented 
at  one  period,  on  the  hand  and  arm,  the  impeteginoid  form  of  the  disease. 
They  were  all  treated  first  by  tepid  bathing  every  other  night,  and  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ten  minims  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
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were  administered  three  times  a  day  for  a  month,  with  a  oertaini  though 
small  amount  of  benefit.  Secondly,  five  minims  of  the  tinotare  of  oan- 
tharides  were  added  to  each  dose.  The  relief  now  afforded  to  the  younger 
patient  was  rapid  and  decided,  and  in  six  weeks  she  was  dlBcharged 
cured.  In  the  other  two  cases  no  decided  advantage  was  gained,  althou^^li 
the  dose  was  increased  to  fifteen  minims  thrice  a  day.  Thirdly,  both  of 
these  patients  took  five  minims  of  the  liquor  potasssB  arsenitis  tiirioe 
a  day.  This  produced,  on  both  cases  a  striking  effect  in  ten  days,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  disease  was  gone;  slight  oedema  of  the 
lower  Umbs  only  remaining,  which  soon  yielded  to  bandaging.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubting  the  efficiency  of  arsenic  in  these  cases,  else  I  could 
adduce  from  my  own  note-book,  fifty  cases  equally  conclusive,  in  whi^ 
a  chronic  disease  of  the  skin  has  been  proof  against  the  cantharides,  the 
mineral  acids,  alkalies,  iodine,  tar,  and  other  remedies  of  acknowledged 
power,  and  yet  has  yielded  to  arsenic  As  I  have  already  published 
many  of  these  cases  in  my  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  above  may 
Bufiioe  as  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  substituting  arsenic  for  another 
medicine  of  acknowledged  power. 

But  perhaps  the  experiment  of  administering  the  medicine  for  a  time, 
and  then  withholding  it,  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  and  afterwards  re- 
suming the  use  of  the  medicine,  would  be,  to  some  minds,  more  satisfikc- 
tory  than  any  other  mode  of  testing  its  therapeutical  powers.  This 
experiment  I  have  seen  so  frequently  tried,  and  with  such  generally 
uniform  results,  that  I  consider  the  power  of  arsenic  over  cutaneous  dis- 
ease as  well  esUtblished  as  the  action  of  any  alterative  remedy — ^perhaps 
better.  The  following  cases  are  in  point.  In  some  of  them  the  dose 
was  reduced,  and  in  others  the  medicine  was  wholly  suspended  for  a 
time,  then  resumed. 

Ctue  4. — Prurigo  Scroti. — A  gentleman  had  suffered  for  many  months, 
and  in  an  intolerable  degree,  from  this  distressing  affliction;  and  nothing 
had  given  him  any  relief.  The  disease  was  sthenic  and  inflammatory  in 
its  character,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse,  although  there  was  no  local  in- 
flammation apparent.  Accordingly,  after  bleeding  and  purging  had  re- 
duced the  pulse,  arsenic  was  administered  as  follows: — 

1836.  April  16th. — Liq.  arsenicalis,  TY\y.  ter  in  die. 

22nd. — No  amendment.     Liq.  arsen.  nxvij.  ter  in  die  . 

29th. — No  relief,  except  from  ablutions.  Liq.  arsen.  ni,vi^.  ter 
in  die. 

Hay  Ist. — Pruritus  nearly  gone;  conjunctiva  slightly  inflammed. 
Beduce  the  dose  to  Jive  minims. 

9th. — The  pruritus  has  returned  in  an  annoying  degree.  Liq.  arsen. 
n^vy.  ter  in  die. 

17th. — No  pruritus.  Conjunctiva  inflamed.  Papube  no  longer  visi- 
ble.    He  considers  himself  cured.     Discontinue  the  arsenic. 

24th. — No  return  of  the  pruritus. 

This  case  evidently  yielded  to  arsenic,  as  proved  by  its  obstinacy 
under  a  small  dose,  its  improvement  tmder  an  increeued  dose,  its  relapse 
when  the  dose  was  reduced,  and  its  ultimate  recovery  on  the  fiill  dose. 
The  case  is  not  adduced  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
dose,  for,  generally  speaking,  this  is  bad  practice;  but  to  prove  beyond 
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doubt  or  cavil^  the  palpable  control  exercised  by  tbe  medicine  over  the 
disease,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  luus  never  relapsed. 

Case  5. — Psoriasis. — A  young  lady,  who  had  been  troubled  with 
psoriasis  for  several  years,  reported  thsA  she  had  formerly  taken  arsenic 
for  it,  but  ''it  did  not  agree  with  her,"  She  afterwards  tried  cantha- 
rides,  but  without  any  permanent  or  very  obvious  benefit. 

Nov.  21st^  1838. — Liq.  arsenicalis,  niiv.  ter  in  die. 

May  12th,  1839. — Reports  that  the  arsenic  was  of  great  service  to  her, 
but  since  she  discontiniied  it  the  disease  has  returned  as  bad  as  ever. 
Resume  tbe  arsenic  in  four  minim  doses. 

The  disease  was  soon  checked,  but  she  again  neglected  the  medicine, 
which  she  afterwards  took,  ''off  and  on,"  for  more  than  ten  years,  the 
disease  invariably  yi^ding  most  readily  to  every  course,  the  eruption 
generally  disappearing  entirely  after  a  few  weeks,  and  returning  as  re- 
gularly when  the  medicine  had  been  iaid  aside  for  a  month  or  two.  At 
length  she  was  induced  to  take  it  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  justify 
hopes  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the  disease. 

Case  6. — J^ra  Vulgaris, — A  married  lady,  about  25  years  of  age 
had  been  troubled  with  lepra  from  infancy,  and  had  found  no  benefit 
from  treatment. 

June  26th,  1845. — Extensive  circular  patches  of  lepra  vulgaris  on  the 
arms  and  legs,  especially  the  latter,  and  smaller  patches  over  nearly  the 
whole  body.     liq.  arsenicalis  TTlv.  ter  in  die. 

July  12th. — Patches  fiiding;  coigunctiva  tender.  Reduce  the  dose  to 
4  minims. 

20th. — Disease  nearly  well.     Persist. 

dOth. — Quite  well;  no  scales  to  be  found,  only  brown  stuns.    Persist. 

Aug  19th. — She  has  neglected  her  medicine  for  three  weeks.  The  lep- 
rous patches  are  breaking  out  again  "everywhere."    Resume  the  arsenic. 

Oct.  3rd. — She  has  taken  the  medicine  till  mow,  and  the  disease  has 
again  disappeared.    Persist. 

Nov.  23rd. — ^She  has  discontinued  the  arsenic,  and  the  spots  are 
returning. 

She  now  took  the  medicine  more  steadily,  and  the  disease  again  dis- 
appeared. In  the  following  summer  a  small  patch  made  its  appearance 
which  got  well  under  a  few  doses  of  arsenic,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  her 
since  that  time. 

Ccue  7. — Pityriasis  Capitis, — A  gentleman,  aged  58,  had  a  scaly  dis- 
ease of  the  scalp  ten  yoars  ago,  whi(£  was  cured  by  the  late  Mr.  Scott  of 
Bromley  (probably  by  arsenic). 

Nov.  25th,  1847. — The  disease  has  returned  six  months,  and  the  pa- 
tient can  get  no  relief  from  medicine.  There  is  an  eruption  of  fine 
scales  over  the  scalp,  and  on  the  whiskered  part  of  the  fiice.  The  rest  of 
the  body  is  free  from  disease.     Liq.  axteniciUis  nxv.  ter  in  die. 

Dec  9th. — Eruption  fading.     Persist. 

30th. — Nearly  well.     Persist 

Jan.  20th,  1848. — Conjunctivitis  and  catarrh.  Reduce  the  dose  to 
3  minims. 

27th. — Slight  return  of  cutaneous  irritation  and  scalinees.  Take  4 
minims  for  a  dose. 

VOL.  XXII.  E   B 
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March  9tli. — Skin  quite  well. 

In  the  following  spring  the  disease  retomed,  and  ^aa  cured  by  anenic 
in  a  very  short  time. 

These  cases  are  only  adduced  as  smnples  of  the  disect-^zperiment 
mode  of  settling  medical  disputes;  bnt  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the 
experiments  were  not  tried  empirically.  It  was  first  aso^ixiBed  that 
the  patient  was  in  a  condition  ^vourablefor  the  advantageons  exhibition 
of  arsenic.  What  that  condition  is  was  discovered  by  another  series  of 
experiments  whi<di  will  be  detailed  in  the  next  paper;  and  this  wiU  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  discrepancy  of  (^uiien  in  the  pro- 
fession, as  regards  the  use  a(  arsenic,  both  wkh  respect  to  its  ^Scacy  and 
safety. 

The  facts  already  stated,  demonstrate  (if  there  be  anything  demon- 
strable in  medical  science,)  that  arsenic  is  not  only  a  very  important  and 
useful  agent  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  that  it 
has  very  frequently  succeeded  after  other  remedies  have  been  &irly  tried. 
The  next  paper  will  disclose  other  &cts,  showing  how  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered effectually  after  having  itself  failed  to  do  any  good  when  exhibited 
indiscreetly  on  the  one  ha&((  or  timidly  on  the  other. 

[Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  arsenical  medidnes 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeds  to  enquire  into  tiie 
conditions  on  which  that  efficiency  depends.     He  considers  first — ] 

Conditions  unfavourable  to  the  administration  0/ arsenic — 1.  K  febrile 
state  of  the  system,  especially  the  sthenic  form  of  pyrexia,  indicated  by 
the  usual  signs.  If  the  pulse  be  frequent,  and  not  easily  compressed,  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  secretions  scanty,  and  especially  if  th^re  be 
chills  and  heat  succeeding  each  other,  arsenic  will  be  found  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless;  but,  when  this  state  of  the  system  has  been  rectified, 
it  may  do  good,  as  exemplified  in  the  following  case: — 

Case  7. — Lepra  Vulgaris. — A  gentleman  ^  full  habit  of  body  had 
suffered  for  about  five  years  from  numerous  and  extensive  patches  of 
lepra,  occupying  various  regions  of  the  body,  and  attended  with  intole- 
rable pruritus,  which  had,  of  late,  materially  disturbed  his  rest.  Arsen- 
ic was  tried  r^>eatedly,  but  without  the  slightest  benefit;  the  irritatiom 
seemed  to  increase  under  its  use.  It  was,  at  length,  observed,  that  the 
pulse  was  rapid  and  incompressible,  the  skin  hot,  the  tongue  foul,  and 
the  patient,  on  being  questioned,  complained  of  thirst  and  feveri^ness. 
He  was  now  treated  with  siJines  and  aperients,  continuing  the  arsenic  as 
before;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  there  was  no  improvement,  the 
pulse  continuing  full.  A  pint  of  blood  vras  now  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  he  was  much  better;  the  skin  became  cool,  the 
pulse  quiet,  the' tongue  clean,  and  the  leprous  patches  assumed  a  £aded 
appearance.  The  arsenic  was  continued  for  anothw  month,  by  whi<^ 
time  all  the  scales  had  disappeared,  and  the  skin  had  become  smooth. 
The  disease  returned  in  the  following  spring,  and  again  yielded  to  arsen- 
ic, but  not  until  leeches,  cathartics,  and  a  low  diet,  had  prepared  the 
system  for  its  use. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  on  record,  a  general  principle  is  involved, 
which  applies  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  attendend  with  sthenic 
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inflammation,  -nz.,  to  reduce  the  ▼aacular  aetion  to  the  normal  standard 
before  attempting  to  carry  out  any  special  indication. 

2.  A  conditioa  of  the  circulation  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  has 
just  be^i  deacribedy  has  been  known  to  present  a  limit  to  the  salutary 
offset  of  aasexac,  though  by  no  meana  an  objection  to  its  use,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  case: — 

Case  S^-^Psoriagia  Diffusa, — The  skin  of  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age 
exhibited  extensive  and  irregular  patches  of  a  scaly  disease  which  haid 
l»roYed  obstinate  under  treatment;  but  on  the  administration  of  arsenic 
the  disease  rapidly  improved  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  then  got  as 
n^dly  worse,  and  the  child  was  shown  to  me.  I  found  the  pulse  ex- 
tremely weak,  the  appetite  defective,  and  the  patient  languid  and  debili- 
tated. The  dose  of  the  arsenic  was  reduced,  and  a  grain  of  quinine, 
with  some  compound  tincture  of  bark,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day;  and  with  the  return  of  appetite  and  vigour,  which  ensued  under 
this  treatment,  the  skin  got  speedily  well. 

3.  A  syphilitic  taint  in  the  system  will  render  the  disease  incurable 
by  arsenic,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  beneficial  in  a  degree. 

Case  9. — SyphitUic  Lepra,, — A  middle-aged  married  woman  had  a 
scaily  eruption  on  the  l^gs  and  thighs,  whidi  occasionally  d^enerated 
into  fissures  and  ulceratrons.  There  was  a  copper-coloui^  hue  about 
the  scales,  and  a  dusky  leadai  appearance  of  the  skin  which  had  healed. 
A  surgeon  had  treated  it  with  arsenie  with  temporary  benefit,  not  sus- 
pecting the  existence  of  syphilis.  Close  inquiries,  however,  elicited,  that 
although  the  husband  was  healthy,  a  sore  on  the  right  labium  of  the 
patient  (the  cicatrix  of  which  was  strongly  marked)  had  resulted  from 
'Connexion  wijbh  a  young  man  before  her  marriage,  and  this  had  been 
succeeded  by  an  ulcerated  throat.  An  energetic  but  short  course  of 
meroury  was  now  administered,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  skin  was 
entirely  free  frnn  disease. 

4.  The  existence  of  organic  visceral  disease,  as  a  complicatioD  of 
«ruptieiis;  an  attack  of  disfrheea,  broaichi^  cynancbe,  coryza,  or  severe 
irritatiim  in  any  mucous  menibrane;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  especially  those  ooimected  with  dyspepsia;  all  these,  and 
nearly  all  otiier  disorders  of  the  general  system,  generally  contra-indi- 
icate  the  use  <^  arsenie;  but  if  the  health  can  be  re8t(»red  by  other  means 
arsenic  may  afterwards  be  administered  with  advantage. 

Cage  10. — Psoriasis  coinpUcaUd  with  dyq>epsia. — T.  A.,  aged  22, 
bad  been  from  the  age  of  seven  years  the  subject  of  psoriasis^  which  in 
the  spring  and  aotumn  was  always  mudi  aggravated,  extending  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole  suriGftce  of  the  body.  He  was  likewise 
habitually  troubled  with  headache,  flatulency,  and  indigestion.  He  had 
been  bled  many  times  wiihout  advantage,  and  had  taken  «rsenie  in  large 
doses  for  six  months  together.  It  madie  him  sick^  and  he  fma  conse- 
quently obliged  to  abandon  its  use,  although  the  skin  was  in  some  degree 
benefited  by  it.  The  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  together  with  the 
cenpound  rhubarb  pill,  administered  for  a  few  days  only,  completely  re: 
lieved  his  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Arsenic  was  then  administered  steadily 
for  seven  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  skin  was  perfectly 
veil,  a  sli|^t  degree  only  of  sickness  having  been  oomplaoned  of  during 
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the  last  week  of  the  oovne;  but  this  sabrided  on  diMontinniiig  iLe 
mineral. 

That  the  conditionB  above  described  are  decidedly  nn&yourable  to  the 
exhibition  of  arsenic  might  have  been  proyed  by  a  moltitnde  of  cases, 
but  few  only  have  been  selected  as  satis&ctory  samples  of  the  rest.  To 
these  proofs  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  many  of  my  respeeted  corres- 
pondents, who  severally  nse  the  following  terms  as  descriptive  of  the 
conditions  which  have  been  found,  in  their  experience,  incompatible  with 
the  advantageous  use  of  arsenic,  vie.  : — Unsound  lungs,  natural  irrita- 
bility of  mucous  membranes,  plethoric  and  inflammatory  states,  tonic 
con<Ution  of  the  system,  sanguineous  temperament,  inflammatory  ten^ 
dency,  tendency  to  sudden  nervous  exhaustion  from  any  cause,  irritability 
of  constitution,  acute  diseases,  proneness  to  irritability  of  the  circulative 
or  assimilative  system,  ecxema  mercuriale^  head  symptoms,  organic 
disease. 

Conversely,  the  conations  whidi  have  determined  the  reie^ndents 
severally  on  the  use  of  arsenic,  or  in  other  words,  the  indications  for  its 
exhibition,  are  comprised  in  the  following  terms,  viz. : — The  phlegmatic 
rather  than  the  sanguine  temperament;  cachectic  lax-fibred  habits;  when 
other  medicines  iah;  in  periodic  diseases;  debility;  atonic  state  of  the 
system;  good  general  health;  obstinacy  of  the  disease;  the  presence  of 
lepra;  the  chronic  character  of  the  disease;  general  pallor;  slow  circula- 
tion; general  coldness;  non-inflammatory  condition;  freedom  from  febrile 
or  mucous  irritation.. 

Mode  of  cutminiatration,  close,  Spc. — I.  As  arsenic  is  liable  to  irritate 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  as  this  circumstance  has  been  frequently 
considered  a  formidable  objection  to  its  use,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  administered  not  on  an  empty  stomach  but  rather  with  or  after  a 
meal.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  this  mode  should  be  preferred. 
Dr.  Golding  Bird  justly  remarks,  that  as  the  elements  of  the  food  ar& 
absorbed  by  the  laeteals  and  not  by  the  veins;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  substances  not  forming  part  of  the  food  are,  when  in  solution,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  venous  capillaries,  arsenic  or  iron  in  solutioifc,  when  taken 
on  a  meal,  so  as  to  mix  with  the  food,  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed 
into  the  chyle  by  the  laeteals;  but  if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  the 
medicine  will  be  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  venous  capillaries,  and  enter  the 
portal  circulation.  Now,  as  we  wis)^  the  arsenic  to  enter  the  general 
circulati<«,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  food,  or  at  least  swallowed  after 
a  meal.  The  food  present  in  the  stomach  not  only  dilutes  the  medicine, 
and  thus  preserves  the  mucous  membrane  from  immediate  contact  with 
it,  but  in  some  measure  provides  for  its  direct  transmission  into  the 
general  circulation. 

These  propositions  are  so  nearly  self-evident,  or  at  least  so  necessarily 
deducible  from  established  physiological  truths,  as  to  require  no  cases 
for  their  demonstration. 

II.  Arsenic  is  a  cumulative  medicine,  and  therefore  should  never  be 
administered  in  increasing  doses;  otherwise  a  sudden  and  sometimes  an 
alarming  development  of  its  toxical  effiects  will  necessitate  an  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  medicine.  This  is  a  most  important  point.  Arsenic  has 
been  usually  administered  in  increasing  doses.    It  is  directed  in  every 
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work  on  the  materia  medica,  and  in  every  treatise  on  cutaneous  diseases 
which  have  met  the  writer's  eye,  to  be  given  in  small  doses  greuIuaUy 
increased  until  some  unpleasant  effects  become  manifest,  then  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time, 

A  large  majority  of  my  seventy-five  correspondents  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  administer  araenic  in  this  way,  and  they  record  one  or 
more  of  the  following  effects  as  the  result  of  this  method,  viz.: — ^*  Con- 
junctivitis," "  swelling  of  the  limbs  or  features,"  irritation  of  mucous 
membrane,"  purging,"  ''gastritis,"  "desquamatioB  of  cuticle,"  ''gene- 
ral inflammatory  state,"  "flushings,"  "headache,"  "exhaustion," 
''restless  nights,"  "sinking,"  "giddiness,"  "palpitations,"  "mental 
agitation  and  alarm."  On  the  other  hand  I  have  been  accustomed,  for 
many  years,  to  administer  arsenic  differently.  Beginning  with  five 
minims  of  Fowler^s  solution,  three  times  a  day,  and  continuing  that  dose 
steadily  until  the  conjunctiva  or  tarsi  became  slightly  affected;  uien  reduc- 
ing the  dose  again  and  again  as  the  cumulative  action  became  apparent 
in  the  state  of  the  tarsij  I  have  very  rarely  observed  any  of  the  more  for- 
midable results  in  the  above  catal(^ue  of  symptoms.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  every  writer  who  recommends  increasing  the  dose,  also  very 
properly  advises  an  entire  suspension  of  the  medicine  when  toxical  symp- 
toms appear.  The  consequence  of  this  suspension  is,  that  the  disease 
relapses,  and  proves  "obstinate  and  intractable."  Whereas,  if  the 
dose  be  moderate  and  uniform  in  the  first  instance,  and  reduced  when  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  slightly  inflamed,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  sus> 
pending  the'  medicine  at  all;  and  by  steady  perseverance,  we  may  rely 
upon  the  arsenic  wearing  out  the  disease  without  injuring  the  health; 
and,  in  fact,  the  health  is  generally  found  to  improve  under  its  influence. 

The  theory  on  which  this  practice  is  founded  is  very  simile.  If  all 
subjects  were  equally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  it  would 
be  not  only  safe  but  advantageous  to  begin  ^th  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  fi)r  a  dose,  this  being  the  average  dose  borne 
without  injury.  But  as  we  do  not  know  what  a  patient  will  bear,  differ- 
ent individuals  varying  considerably  in  their  tolerance  of  arsenic,  we 
begin  with  a  moderate  dose,  say  five  minims  three  times  a  day.  Now, 
a  person  taking  this  dose  three  times  a  day,  will  have  taken  in  ten  days, 
just  150  minims,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  his  system  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  taking  150  minims  (minus  the  quantity  excreted  in  ten  days)  at 
a  dose.  That  this  hypothesis  is  very  near  the  truth  I  have  demonstrated 
in  hundreds  of  cases. 

Case  11. — Mr.  Qirdwood  relates  that  a  patient  took  two  drachms  of 
Fowler's  solution  in  twenty-four  hours  by  mistake.  It  cured  the  ague 
for  which  it  was  administered  (a  tertian),  and  it  had  no  detrimental 
effect. 

Case  12. — A  lady,  by  mistake,  took  forty  minims  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion three  times  a  day  for  several  days:  she  felt  no  inconvenience  for  the 
first  two  days,  but  on  the  third  and  subsequent  days  her  nerves  became 
irritable,  and  in  less  than  a  week  she  was  visited  with  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  dimness  of  sight,  sensations  of  exhaustion,  and  other  affections  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Que  18. — A  lady  of  delicate  habit  took,  for  the  cure  of  a  cutaneous 
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erupiion,  fire  miniiiiB  of  Fowler's  Mlutbn  three  tunes  a  day  for  three 
days;  in  all,  forty-five  minims.  She  then  complained  of  a  general  tee^ 
mor  of  the  limbs,  and  inflammation  of  the  tarsi. 

Case  14. — One  of  my  correspondents  administered  ten  minims  of  th» 
solution  three  times  a  day  fox  two  or  three  months  without  the  slightest 
nensible  effect  being  produced,  either  local  or  general 

These  four  cases  show  that  the  susceptibility  of  arsenic  varies  miu^ 
in  different  subjects;  that  where  the  susceptibility  is  not  great  a  dose  of 
two  drachms  of  the  solution  can  be  borne  about  as  well  in  <Ae  dose  as  in 
twenty;  and  that  where  the  susceptibility  is  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
minims  given  in  divided  doses  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days  will  pro^ 
duce  an  effect  on  the  system,  clearly  cumulative.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  another  word  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  administration,  since  it  is- 
evident  that  both  the  safety  and  success  of  the  medicine  will  mainly  de- 
pend upon  it.— Med,  Timet,  Aug.  10,  p.  140,  and  St^t.  14, 1850,  p.  279. 

99. — Treatment  of  Lupus.  By  Dr.  Thomson.  Prom  a  practical 
treatise  '  On  Diseases  affecting  the  Skin.' — In  the  treatment  of  lupus.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  remarkably  successful;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  only 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  in  giving  the  following  sketch  <^ 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  in  the  management  of  this  very  formidable  and 
intractable  disease. 

He  used  but  few  local  applications,  and  relied  chiefly  on  three  medi' 
cines,  vis ,  iron,  iodine,  and  arsenic,  together  with  biniodide  of  mercury, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine.  When  a  patient* 
first  came  under  treatment,  if  the  general  health  were  at  all  lowered, 
and  if  there  were  any  anemic  symptoms,  cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron 
were  given  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  diet  being  at  the  same  time 
nutritious,  and  other  means  being  adopted  to  invigorate  the  system. 
Afterwards,  the  alternative  treatment  commenced  with  the  admiiiistra' 
tion  of  the  biniodide  of  arsenic  in  doses  of  one- twelfth  of  a  grain;  and 
Dr.  Thomson  considered  it  the  safest  plan  to  adhere  to  these  small  doses, 
as  in  large  ones  it  often  produces  gastrodynia,  and  when  this  has  once 
occurred,  the  stomach  is  extremely  intolerant  afterwards  of  the  smallest 
dose.  If  any  gastrodynia  came  on,  the  medicine  was  at  once  left  off, 
and  opium  and  hydrocyanic  acid  were  administered.  Gonium  vras  after 
found  useful,  and  was  frequentiy  combined  with  the  biniodide.  If  the 
latter,  however,  could  not  be  borne  in  any  form,  the  liquor  potassee  arson- 
itis,  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  was  given  in  small  doses  of  from  four 
to  eight  minims,  and  iodine  was  rubbed  in  over  the  healthy  skin  to  pro- 
mote absorption.  Although  locfU  caustic  applications  were  very  little 
employed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  yet  he  occasionally  applied  the  strong  nitric 
acid  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(5ij  or  ziij  to  ^j  of  water)  over  the  tubercles,  and  subsequently 
acetate  of  lead- wash  to  lessen  the  temporary  heat  and  swelling  which 
followed.  If  unhealthy,  pale,  fungous  granulations  arose,  an  ointment 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  or  a  v^ry  weak  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  arsemo, 
or  of  either  of  the  iodides  of  mercury,  was  employed.  Four  cases  are 
recorded  in  the  work,  in  which  the  above  treatment  was  adopted,  and 
with  perfect  success  in  every  instance. — Lcmdon  Jowrwd  of  Med. 
Science,  September,  1850,  p.  847. 
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100. — Ulcer  of  the  Leg,  treated  by  the  Internal  Use  oj  TurpenHne* 
&eiK>rted  by  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  House  Surgeon  to  Charing- Cross 
Hospital. — [The  following  case  illustrates  the  obs^ations  made  by  Mr. 
Hancock  on  the  great  utility  of  turpentine  in  some  forms  of  nicer  of  the 
1^,  especially  depending  on  debility,  with  want  of  action  in  the  system, 
circnlation  languid,  wound  slu^psh,  with  smooth  surfcuje,  and  of  a 
greenish  foul  appearance,  without  granulations.  E.  B.,  a  laundress,  who 
had  never  menstruated  but  at  the  monthly  periods,  had  coughed  up  and 
vomited  blood,  was  admitted  with  an  ulcer  on  the  leg,  nearly  five  inches 
broad,  extending  almost  completely  round  the  limb.  It  was  in  tiie  con- 
dition before  mentioned,  and  accompanied  by  excessive  pain.  Her  health 
was  extremely  delicate-^she  had  wasted  away — ^lost  appetite — ^was  sub- 
jected to  night  sweats,  with  a  terrible  cough.] 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hancock,  under  whose  care  she  was 
placed,  commenced  giving  her  the  cod-liver  oil;  but  it  caused  so  much 
nausea  it  had  to  be  discontinued;  and  on  the  second  day  the  turpentine 
mixture  was  ordered  as  follows: — 

R.  Sp.  terebinth.,  5vi.;  pulv.  acacise,  5vi.;  aq.  menth.  pip.  ft., 
mist.  Jviii.;  cap.  ^i.  terdie. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  a  generous  diet,  with  a  daily  allowance  of 
wine.  Linseed-meal  poultices  were  applied  to  the  leg  for  the  first  day 
or  two;  but  afterwards,  throughout  the  case,  water-dressing,  and  the  leg 
bandaged  up  to  the  knee. 

Under  this  treatment  she  continued  to  improve  daily,  the  wound  be- 
came covered  with  small  regular  granulations,  secreting  good  healthy 
pus.  Her  appetite  improved,  the  menses  returned,  and  with  it  ceased 
the  expectoration  of  blood.  She  was  discharged,  with  the  leg  quite 
healed,  June  15,  just  three  months  after  her  admission. — Med.  Times, 
July  6,  i860,  p,  12. 


101. — Treatment  of  Varicose  Ulcer  at  St.  Thoma^s  Hospital.  Re' 
ported  by  Dr.  Chables  Eidd. — [The  healing  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lower 
extremities,  though  apparently  simple,  is  one  of  those  difficult  problems 
which  so  often  test  the  patience,  as  well  as  exercise  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon; and  among  these  the  varicose  ulcer  holds  a  prominent  position. 
As  an  example  of  this,  I>r.  Eidd  describes  the  following  cases.  The 
first  was  that  of  Henry  Cooper,  aged  36,  who  came  into  the  hospital 
July  26,  having  been  seven  weeks  ill  wilii  an  old  sore  leg,  all  the  side 
of  tiie  ankle  being  now  one  large  ulcer  with  varicose  veins.] 

Having  undergtme  much  of  the  usual  preliminary  treatment  before 
coming  into  hospital,  in  addition  to  purgative  medicines  having  had  oint- 
ments and  lotions,  &c.,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  check  if  possible  the 
varicose  condition  of  the  vessels.  The  old  plan  of  taking  up  the  vein 
and  tying  it,  always  leading  to  phlebetis,  was  thought  not  advisable.  A 
caustic  issue  along  the  chief  vein,  between  the  ulcer  and  the  heart,  a 
plan  tried  with  the  best  results  previously  in  this  hospital,  was  adopted, 
and  has  proved  most  satisfiictory.  It  has  quite  astonished  the  poor  man 
himself,  who  hqpes  to  get  bock  in  a  few  days  to  his  employment.     The 
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hm  hM  9t  ooane  prodaeed  a  large  eaehar,  to  wUch  lie  hafi  Ap" 
plied  a  poahioe.  Tbe  uleer  k  carefully  itiapped  and  bandaged,  aa  well 
iVarrihed  by  Mr.  Ckapnaa,  and  rest  with  tlie  liorixontal  podtioa  en- 
joined. 

Aagoel  4. — Tba  man  mmu  quite  rc^oieed  al  (lie  sudden  improTement 
in  his  health  and  the  healing  up  of  his  old  nloor.  The  issoe  is  not  no 
tronblesome  to-day  as  it  has  been;  ponltioe  to  be  eootinned  to  it;  plaster 
and  stn^pping  to  be  renewed. 

dth. — Uleer  yisibly  healing;  the  issoe  a  little  sore.  His  general 
health  and  strength  haTe  undergone  the  most  maihed  improrement. 
The  most  remarVsWe  pointy  however,  in  the  esse  is  the  qnickness  with, 
which  healthy  grsnnlations  in  the  old  nicer  bare  sprang  up. 

Case  2. — Jeremiah  Crawley,  aged  40,  admitted  Jnly  10,  is  the  cona- 
terpart  of  the  foregoing  case;  he  has  been  laid  up  with  a  bad  leg  lor 
Heven  months,  dnring  which  he  has  been  able  to  work  very  little,  but 
has  at  last  decided  on  coming  into  hospital.  He  has  large  yaricoae  veins, 
and  the  usual  indolent  ulceration  near  the  ankle,  on  the  inside  of  the 
le&  with  Urge  indurated  callous  edges.  His  general  health  seems 
excellent. 

He  was  ordered  the  usual  house  medicine,  to  have  'the  leg  carefully 
strapped  and  bandaged,  and  the  potassafuaa  rubbed  along  over  tiie  site 
of  the  larger  vein  near  the  ini^ide  of  the  knee;  to  give  the  limb  as  much 
rest  as  possible.  This  man,  too,  has  been  going  on  most  fiivourably;  the 
ulcer  is  just  healed  upon,  and  the  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  is  quite 
removed.     He  goes  out  in  a  few  days. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  caustic  in  these  cases  is,  perhaps,  open  to 
a  little  speculation.  Mr.  Green  seems  to  think  it  destroys  the  super- 
ficial varicose  veins  by  interrupting  the  current  of  blood  in  them,  and 
forcing  it  into  the  deeper  veins.  If  we  succeed  in  checking  this  varicose 
oQjDdition  of  the  vessels  under  the  skin,  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  follows 
as  a  matter  of  consequence;  we  have  possibly  the  counter-irritant  effect 
of  the  caustic  also.  The  great  practical  fiebct,  however,  for  our  notice  is, 
that  it  is  the  best  mode  yet  tried,  and  the  safest,  perhaps,  for  healing 
those  very  troublesome  and  very  unsatislaetory  ukeis.  It  is  less  danger- 
ous than  any  of  the  plans  recommended  for  interfering  directly  with  the 
vein,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  it  is  simpler,  and  more  grateful  to  the 
patient. 

fTaking  up  the  saphena  vein  was  one  time  tried  in  these  case^  but  is 
now  very  properly  discontinued*  The  cutting  out  of  a  pieoe  of  the 
vessel  seems  not  less  formidable,  and  is  equally  dangerous.  The  sub- 
cutaneous incision  of  the  vein,  as  practised  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  has  been 
tried  also;  but  his  own  very  clear  aocount  of  his  cases  would  not  lead  us 
to  put  much  fiuth  in  the  operation.  Then  we  have  intactere  of  the  vein, 
of  which  little  can  be  said  that  is  favourable, — cuttmg  the  vein,  piercing 
it  with  needles,  &c.  The  most  simple  practice,  and  certainly  that  liable 
to  injure  the  constitution  the  least,  is  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash. 
()f  course,  before  having  recourse  even  to  this,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  simple  use  of  a  well-applied  bandage,  with  water 
dressings  or  the  adhesive  straps,  according  to  the  exact  condition  of  the 
uloer.     If  evidently  inflamed,  as  the  uIoms  mostly  are  when  first  seen, 
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the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  fomentations,  and  perhaps  leeches, 
l^ied.  When  the  inflanunation  is  got  under,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  coyered 
with  a  little  soft  charpie;  the  varicose  condition  counteracted,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  a  skilfully  applied  bandage,  affording  equable  support 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee.  Sticking-plaster,  in  single  straps,  (like  an 
ordinary  Scultetus's  bandage,)  or  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Chapman,  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  the  classical  spirals  of  Baynton's  method.  G-reat 
care  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  the  bandages  and  straps,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  laced  stocking;  the  latter  should  be  such  as  not  to  retain 
heat  too  much, — ^some  light  fabric,  calico,  stocking- web,  or  nankeen 
being  the  best.  The  caustic  potash,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  originally 
suggested  by  Bonnet,  and  in  this  country  first  tried,  perhaps,  by  Mayo. 
The  chief  objection  against  it  is  that,  more  than  once  urged,  that  the 
slough  takes  a  long  time  to  separate;  and  when  one  cluster  of  veins  is 
lessened  in  size  another  cluster  appears.  The  mere  &ct  of  its  being 
almost  exclusively  used  in  this  and  other  hospitals  would  lead  us,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  if  there  is  much  practical  force  in  the  objection.  The 
introduction  of  a  thread  through  the  vein  to  produce  a  clot  has  been 
suggested  where  the  caustic  has  failed.  A  good  plan,  also,  is  to  thrust 
a  pin  under  the  large  vein  and  raise  it,  a  second  pin  being  thrust  through 
it  crosswise,  a  thread  of  silk  twisted  round  botii  externally.  This  ob- 
viously will  produce  a  clot,  and  should  be  had  recourse  to  after  the 
simpler  means  we  have  alluded  to  have  failed.  Some  ordinary  phleg- 
monous inflammation  will  follow,  with  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
not  of  very  great  moment  if  watched.  In  old  people  any  operation  of 
veins  is  dangerous.  In  young  patients  with  bad  varicose  ulcers,  after 
the  caustic  has  fuled,  the  pins  are  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  should  at  least 
precede  the  more  formidable  and  more  dangerous  operation — that  of  tying 
the  vein.  Every  practical  surgeon  must  at  once  recognise  the  difficulty  of 
giving  any  general  rules;  some  patients  not  bearing  the  slightest  punc- 
ture or  cut,  and  others  as  conmionly  escaping  after  the  most  formidable 
operations.  In  all  we  have,  however,  a  safe  resource  in  the  potassa  fusa, 
as  we  have  just  described. — Med.  Times,  Sqpt  7,  1850,  p.  255. 


102. — Removal  of  Deformity  after  the  Cicatrization  of  a  Wound 
caused  by  a  Bum.  By  W.  Fergusson,  Esq. — [The  removal  of  this 
deformity  by  manual  operation  is  well  evidenced  in  the  following  in- 
teresting case,  under  Mr.  Fergusson.] 

The  patient,  who  was  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  of  age,  had  been 
burned  some  time  ago  in  the  left  arm.  The  injury  affected  the  parts 
just  in  the  flexure  of  the  elbow-joint.  It  is  probable  that  so  much  pre- 
caution as  was  necessary  in  these  cases  was  not  taken;  for  as  cicatriza- 
tion had  ensued,  the  elbow  became  contracted  by  the  firm  puckering  of 
the  integuments.  In  order  to  set  this  free,  Mr.  Fergusson  performed 
the  following  operation: — By  two  nearly  parallel  incisions  he  included 
the  old  cicatrix,  which  was  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  dissected  it 
cleanly  away  from  the  tissues  beneath.  Another  incision,  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  about  an  inch  in  length,  wfis  then  made,  for  the  purpose 
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of  taking  off  the  teMum  oi  tho  parte,  «m1  tke  odges  of  Uie  wooad  were 
la  wight  lightly  togedier  with  thin  satareB.  TUa  opflntion,  although 
anpla  in  appaaranof,  reqniraB  great  neatnen  and  care  in  its  execution; 
and  mmth  preoantion  ia  neoeamy  in  the  after-treatment  of  sQch  canen^ 
aa  there  is  always  a  ^ery  great  diqpositioB  in  the  parte  to  contiact  after 
they  have  been  Uherated.  Mr.  Fergnsson  stated  that  the  plan  he  had 
just  adopted  was  very  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  ^  James 
Barie,  and  that  it  was  themost  likely  to  be  sucoeasfal  in  the  removal  of 
Mich  contractions. — Lomdom  Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  2,  1850,  p.  211. 


lOS.—On  tU  Effecti  of  a  Bread  and  Milk  Diet  on  a  gvppoaed 
MaHffnant  Tmumr  of  Eight  Years  standing.     By  Dr.  BowsiTCH. — 
Thia  case  oecnrred  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Twitcheil,  one  of  the  nouost 
oelebrated  medical  piactitionerB  in  New  England.    Carcinoma  bad  pre- 
vailed in  his  fiunily,  and  during  his  studentship  he  had  snffered  first 
from  dyspepsia,  and  then  from  severe  asthma,  which  entirely  left  him 
after  he  hiid  abandoned  the  use  of  meat,  and  eonfined  himself  to  a 
vegetaUe  diet  on  aooount  of  an  acne  with  which  he  was  troubled.     After 
nine  yean  of  such  abstinence,  he  gradually  resumed  the  moderate  mae 
of  meat.   The  local  disease  in  question  commenced  about  eight  or  ten  years 
ainee,  as  a  small  hard  tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  t&e  eye,  which 
slowly  but  gradually  enlarged  so  as  to  become  very  conspienous.     The 
greater  part  was  exdaed,  but  the  wound  did  not  heal,  and  another 
operation,  followed  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,   was  performed. 
Bveatnaliy  the  ulcer  which  resulted  assumed  a  decidedly  malignant 
aspect,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  eminent  men  he  eonsuHed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  at  Fhiladeli^ua,  in  May,  1847,  was 
that  the  disease  was  of  a  very  serious  character.     A  variety  of  local 
applications  haTing  been  tried.  Dr.  Twitcheil,  starting  from  tiie  theory 
that  malignant  disease  arose  from  the  taking  too  much  carbon  into  the 
system,  resolved  to  limit  himself  to  a  bread  and  milk  diet,  and  to  this 
he  henceforth  strictly  adhered.     He  took  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
cream,  or  the  richest  milk,  and  as  much  white  or  brown  bread,  three 
times  daily.     The  immediate  results  were  a  cessation  of  the  pain,  a 
diminution  of  the  discharge,  and  an  arrest  of  the  spread  of  the  ulcer — 
this  eventually  diminishing,  and  then  altogether  disappearing.     When 
Dr.  Bowditch  saw  him,  August,  1849,  no  difference  could  be  discerned 
in  the  angles  of  the  two  eyes,  unless  by  a  person  already  aware  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  ulcer,  who  would  then  perceive  a  small  soft 
cicatrix.    A  perfect  cure*  of  what  all  thought  to  be  a  malignant  daseaae 
of  ten  years'  duration  had  thus  been  accomplished  by  this  diet,  com- 
menced when  the  patient  was  68  years  of  age.     Under  ite  intuenoe  too^ 
Dr.  Twitcheil  found  himself  less  irritable  than  heretofore,  while,  on 
account  oi  a  tendency  to  corpulence  under  ite  use,  he  was  at  one  time 
obliged  to  reduce  the  quantity.    His  strength  continued  as  greats  though 
having  a  large  |^raetioe  to  attend  to;  his  digestion  good  and  his  respira* 
tion  more  free.    To  the  eye  he  had  tbe  appearance  of  a  hale,  robust  man, 
in  perfect  heal^. — Am,  Journ.  Med^  Sc, 
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By  sn  MkoBxj  notioe  in  tiie  same  journal,  we  peroeiT«  that  Dr. 
Twitcbell  died  in  May,  1850;  but,  as  that  notioe  is  oontribated  by 
another  hand,  l^ere  is  no  aooonnt  of  his  health  since  Br.  Bowditch's 
oommonication  in  November,  1849,  nor  is  theoanse  of  his  death  stated. 
-r-'Brit  and  F(yr.  Med.-Chirwg,  Beview,  October,  1850,  p.  558. 


104. — Union  of  Wounds.  By  M,  Vidal. — [At  yarious  periods  in 
the  history  of  surgery  other  means  besides  the  employment  of  adhesive 
plasters  and  sntures  have  been  employed  to  promote  the  union  of 
wounds,  and  M.  Yidal  finding  that  the  wounds  from  the  operation  of 
phymofiis  completely  healed  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  had  made  for  him 
a  B"'"^^^  pair  of  forceps  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact,  with- 
out its  actually  perforating  the  integuments.] 

In  this  little  forceps,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blades  cross  each  other,  the  points 
are  constantly  kept  in  apposition,  until  a 
slight  pressure  is  made  at  Hie  part  where 
both  are  united.  M.  Yidal  has  proposed 
the  name  of  "serres^fines"  for  these  little 
instruments,  which  in  his  opinion  are  des- 
tined completely  to  supplant  the  ligature 
and  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  number  of  them  to  be  employed  in 
any  particular  case  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  wound.  ''  It  may  be 
necessary,"  says  M.  Vidal,  "to  apply  as  many  as  sixteen.'*  The  period 
for  which  this  application  is  to  be  continued,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
tills  surgeon,  exceed  twenty-four  hours;  and  he  states  that  the  re-union 
is  accomplished  as  completely  after  eight  as  after  twenty-four  hours. 
They  can  be  removed  with  fitcility,  it  being  always  remembered  that 
ihey  o^pen.  or  close  by  a  mechanism  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary forceps.  In  their  removal  they  present  many  advants^es  over  the 
Butore,  occasioning  neither  pain,  bleeding,  nor  traction.  Their  employ- 
ment is  not  limited  to  wounds  of  the  prepuce.  The  inventor  has  himself 
used  them  for  the  union  of  a  wound  of  the  temporal  region.    M.  Danyau 


gives  a  successful  ease  of  their  employment  in  rupture  of  the  perineum, 
of  twelve  hours'  standing,  in  which  union  was  accomplished  in  sixty-five 
hours.  Their  application  has  been  proposed  by  Yidal,  in  the  case  of 
varices,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  current  of  blood,  without  injury 
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to  the  integumeat  or  the  Ton  itMlf.  In  a  mbieqiient  eomBMinieatwm  to 
the  '  Bolletin  de  Thdrapentique/  the  author  has  proposed  a  modificatioii 
of  his  mrrts-fintB,  by  which  greater  simpliettj,  and,  what  is  mope  im- 
portant, lightness,  are  oombined.  They  are  formed  of  silver  wire,  of 
the  strength  of  an  ordinary  pin,  and  are  easily  made:  the  aboye  figures 
exhibit  several  varieties  of  them. — Duh,  Quarterly  JijumcU  <>f  Mtd. 
Science,  Aug.  1850,  p.  119. 


105. — Collodion  in  Erysipelas.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lukb,  at  the 
London  hospital. — We  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
new  topical  application  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  the  beneficial  effiscts  of 
which  are  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The  substance  in  qnestion  is 
collodion,  which  has  been  found  so  serviceable  in  many  respects,  not  the 
least  being  its  capability  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  from  leech-bites  in 
children.  Mr.  Luke  considers  that  collodion  applied  to  the  inflamed 
surface  in  erysipelas,  acts  by  compressiug  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and 
thereby  contributes  materially  in  relieving  those  vessels. 

He  was  induced  to  make  use  of  this  liquid  in  the  manner  described,, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  author  of  the  Jacksonian  Essay  on 
Erysipelas,  which  lately  gained  the  prize:  and  Mr.  Luke  has  had 
occasion  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  results  he  has  obtained,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice.  Several  cases  of  erysipelas  have  been  thus 
treated  in  Mr.  Luke*s  wards,  it  will,  however,  be  sdficient  to  report  one 
of  these,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Feete,  to  show  how  fully  the  appli- 
cation answers  the  purpose. 

Amelia  S.,  forty  years  of  age,  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Luke,  June  1,  1850,  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  neck,  which,  a 
week  after  admission,  ended  in  abscess.  This  was  opened,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pus  evacuated,  and  the  patient  went  on  very  fiivourably  for  a 
week,  when  an  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character  was  observed  to 
have  invaded  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  It  extended  from  the  neck  to 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  including  both  scapulie,  and  the  inflammation 
had  a  distinctly  defined  margin. 

Collodion  was  immediately  applied  by  means  of  the  finger  to  the  whole 
surface,  and  to  some  little  distance  beyond  it.  The  skin  was  much 
puckered  by  this  measure,  and  the  patient  complained  of  the  constrin- 
gent effects  of  the  collodion.  Mr.  Luke  ordered  the  patient  to  have  an 
allowance  of  wine,  as  she  was  rather  depressed.  (We  may  here  state 
that  most  cases  of  erysipelas  are  treated  in  this  hospital  by  large  doses 
of  stimulants,  as  brandy,  wine,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  this  line  of  practice 
is  generally  followed  by  very  favourable  results.  The  type  of  the 
^erysipelatous  affection  in  charitable  institutions  is  commonly  of  a  very 
debilitated  kind,  and  this  fact  would  partially  explain  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  patiente  by  the  stimulante  just  mentioned.) 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  collodion  was  repeated  on  the  following  day, 
and  on  the  third,  the  erysipelas  had  entirely  subsided  in  the  part  where 
it  had  first  made  ito  appearance.  It,  however,  broke  out  afresh  about 
the  nose,  lips,  and  eyelids;  and  a  little  lower  down  it  extended  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound  made  by  the  lancet  to  the  whole  chest,  implicating 
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bdUi  mammffi.  Patient  complaiiied  of  violent  pain  in  her  head;  her 
eyelids  were  closed;  and  she  had  delirium  at  intervals,  particularly  at 
night.  The  collodion  was  applied,  in  the  manner  described  above,  to 
the  whole  chest  and  iace;  the  hair  was  removed,  and  the  head  kept  cool 
with  a  spirit  lotion.  These  topical  measures,  combined  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants,  proved  extremely  beneficial,  and  the  patient 
improved  rapidly.  The  collodion  was  applied  daily  for  a  week,  and  on 
the  24th  of  June,  ten  days  after  the  first  onset  of  the  erysipelas,  the 
inflammation  had  quite  disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  declared 
convalescent. 

A  male  patient  was  latdy  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  erysipelas, 
and  the  successful  results  were  very  quickly  obtained.  Mr.  Luke  has  used 
the  collodion  very  frequently  in  private  practice:  in  one  instance  it  was 
placed  upon  a  young  lady's  face,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  cheek, 
from  which  it  peeled  off.  This  part,  soon  afterwards,  begun  to  look 
redder,  and  projected  beyond  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  being, 
in  some  degree,  herniated.  This  circumstance  showed  very  clearly  how 
^eat  must  have  been  the  pressure  which  was  exercised  by  the  fluid. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  collodion  fulfils  two  indications  of  an 
important  kind:  it  protects  the  inflamed  surface  &om  the  contact  of  the 
air,  and  it  contributes,  by  the  pressure  it  effects,  in  driving  the  blood 
firom  the  distended  capillaries. — Lancet,  Jvly  13,  1850,  p.  60. 


106. — Medicated  Soaps  for  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Sir 
H.  Marsh. — Sir  H.  Marsh  recommends  the  following  in  the  more  chro- 
nic forms  of  skin  disease,  as  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis,  &c. : — 

Sulphur  Soap. — Take  of  white  Windsor  soap  two  ounces,  spirit  of 
wine,  coloured  with  alkanet  root,  one  fluid  drachm.     Pound  the  soap 
well  in  a  marble  mortar,  so  as  effectually  to  get  rid  of  all  lumps;  add  the 
spirit,  and  beat  into  a  uniform  paste;  then  add  sublimed  sulphur  two 
drachms,  otto  of  rose  ten  drops — beat  all  well  together. 

White  Precipitate  Soap  is  made  precisely  as  the  sulphur  soap,  sub- 
stituting ammoniated  snbmuriate  of  mercury  for  the  sulphur. 

lied  Precipitate  Soap. — Take  of  white  Windsor  soap  two  ounces, 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  one  fluid  drachm;  pound  the  soap  well  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar  until  all  lumps  have  disappeared;  add  the  spirit,  and  beat 
into  a  uniform  paste;  then  add  precipitated  red  oxide  of  mercury  one 
drachm,  otto  of  rose  six  drops;  beat  all  well  together. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Soap. — Take  of  white  Windsor  soap  two  ounces, 
spirit  of  wine  one  fluid  drachm,  corrosive  sublimate  one  scruple;  pound 
the  soap  well  in  a  marble  mortar  until  all  lumps  have  disappeared;  add 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  rubbed 
in  a  separate  mortar,  with  the  spirit.  Beat  all  into  a  uniform  paste, 
adding  six  drops  of  otto  of  rose. 

Sir  H.  Marsh  states  that  the  only  forms  of  cutaneous  disease  that 
admit  of  the  application  of  these  soaps  are  those  which  either  have  passed 
from  the  acute  into  the  chronic  stage,  or  have  not  been  at  any  period  pe- 
culiarly irritable  and  tender;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  met  with  several 
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oases  in  which  the  tender  Borfiuses,  at  first  intolerant,  became  salise- 
quently  innred  to  them;  and,  after  a  little  perseTeraace,  the  pataents 
began  to  speak  highly  of  their  soothing  and  beneficial  eifeots. — DubUn 
Med.  Press,  5g>t  4,  1850. — Prov.  Med.  md  Surg,  Javmal,  Oct.  16, 
1850,  p.  581. 
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107.~ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  SECONDARY  CON- 
STITUTIONAL SYPHILIS. 

By  Lanqston  Parker,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

[The  intention  of  Mr.  Parker's  work  is  to  bring  nnder  the  notice  af  the 
profession  the  method  which  he  employs  in  the  cure  of  constitutional 
venereal  diseases — ^requiring  a  small  amount  of  internal  medicine,  con- 
ducted without  risk,  and  in  a  vast  minority  of  instances  with  certainty  of 
success,  and  permanent  core  in  a  shtSrt  time.  It  is  denominated  the 
mercurial  vapour  bath,  "consisting  in  surrounding  the  patient  with  an 
atmosphere  of  mercurial  vapour  in  a  moist  state,"  and  having,  according 
to  Mr.  Parker,  all  the  advantages,  and  none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  the 
best  conducted  ordinary  modes  of  mercurial  treatment.  The  mode  of 
applying  it  is  as  follows: — ] 

The  patient  is  placed  on  a  chair,  and  covered  with  an  oil  cloth  lined 
with  flannel,  which  is  supported  by  a  proper  frame  work.  Under  the 
chair  are  placed  a  copper  bath,  containing  water,  and  a  metal  plate,  on 
which  is  placed  from  one  to  three  drachm^  of  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  the  grey  oxide,  or  the  binoxide.  Under  each  of 
these  is  a  spirit  lamp.  The  patient  is  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
three  agents,— ^heated  air,  common  steam,  and  the  vapour  of  mercury, 
wliich  is  thus  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  in  a  moist  state. 
After  the  patient  has  remained  in  the  bath  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
perspiration  generally  commences;  and,  by  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  beyond  which  I  do  not  prolong  the  bath,  it  is  generally  exces- 
sive. The  lamps  are  now  removed,  and  the  temperature  gradually  al- 
lowed to  sink;  when  the  patient  has  become  moderately  cool  the  coverings 
are  removed,  and  the  body  rubbed  dry.  The  patient  is  suffered  to  re- 
pose in  an  arm-chair  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he  drinks  a  cup  of 
warm  decoction  of  guaiacum,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 

[Very  little  medicine  is  required  to  be  administered  internally  during 
the  use  of  the  baths,  and  Mr.  Parker  states,  '*  I  never  saw  the  health 
of  the  most  delicate  patient,  either  male  or  female,  injured  under  the 
plan  I  recommend,"  and  ''  I  have  rarely  seen  a  disease  that  has  not  been 
cured  without  a  relapse."  This  plan  of  treatment  being  introduoed  by 
a  surgeon  of  Mr.  Parker's  standing,  renders  it  imperatively  the  duty  of 
the  profession  to  give  it  a  fair  and  extended  trial]-— Afecf.  Gazette,  June 
21,  1850,  p.  1082. 
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108.— ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
^  VENEREAL  DISEASE  IN  PARIS. 
By  William  Acton,  Esq. 

[Mr.  Acton  commences  by  stating,  that  althougli  the  medical  journals 
every  now  and  then  describe  any  new  plan  of  treatment  M.  Ricord  may 
adopt  in  yenereal  diseases,  yet  that  they  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  progress  which  medical  science  is  making.     He  says:] 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  most  casual  observer,  on  looking 
over  the  caaes,  is  the  large  proportions  of  indurated  chancres — thirty-three 
cases  in  the  wards  at  one  time.  Here  the  student  may  study  induration 
in  all  its  forms.  The  frequency  of  this  symptom  in  the  wards  depends 
upon  M.  Ricord  admitting  by  preference,  as  patients,  those  who  suffer 
under  this  form  of  chancre.  Like  all  writers  on  syphilis,  he  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  this  symptom:  but  differing  from  all  his  predecessors, 
he  does  not  consider  aU  hardness  attending  &  chancre  to  be  induration. 
To  diagnose  this  true  symptom  of  syphilis,  he  looks  for,  and  points  out 
to  the  pupils,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groins,  occurring  pt 
lew  days  after  the  induration  on  the  penis.  These  buboes  rarely  sup- 
purate; when  matter  forms  it  is  the  result  of  inflammation  superadded 
to  the  disease,  and  is  an  accident,  whereas  the  enlargement  in  the  groin 
is  a  constant  attendant  upon  indurated  chancre.  When  this  symptom 
is  not  to  be  detected^  he  often  keeps  the  patient  in  the  wards,  to  show 
that  the  &Ise  ulceration  will  subside  of  itself,  and  secondary  symptoms 
not  occur. 

I  said  above  that  you  may  study,  in  these  thirty-three  cases  of 
indurated  chancre,  the  disease  in  all  its  varied  consequences.  In  by  &r 
tiM  majority  of  cases,  secondary  symptoms  had  already  appeared;  and 
on  referenoe  to  the  table,  twenty-one  cases  are  noted  doMm  in  which 
aecoadary  symptoms  were  the  most  prominent  feature;  here  indurated 
chancre  had  previously  existed.  In  tnes»  oases  of  eonstitutional  syphilis, 
M.  Ricord  dwells  particularly  on  a  charactw  not  noticed  by  previous 
writers — ^namely,  enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  a 
very  constant  occurrence  in  secondary  symptoms «  and  one  that  comes  ou 
early — say  five  weeks — after  general  contamination  of  the  system.  The 
treatment  of  all  these  eases  consists  in  ordering  the  mineral,  in  the  form 
of  proto-k>duret  of  mercury,  a  preparation  he  almost  exclusively  gives, 
but  one  which  in  England  I  have  been  unable  to  prescribe,  as  the  same 
pills  which  patients  bring  from  Paris  act  too  violently  on  the  bowels  in 
thk  ooontry,  inducing  colic  and  diarrhoea, — consequences  rarely  seen  in 
Paris,  and  which  we  must  attribute  to  climate  and  difference  in  diet  in 
the  two  capitals.  I  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  long  period  mercury, 
he  thinks,  must  be  given  in  cases  of  indurated  chancre  or  secondary 
symptoms,  and  be  continued  even  after  their  disappearance;  three  or  six 
months'  pendstenoe  will  scarcely  be  long  enough  to  eradicate  the  syphi- 
litic diathesis,  and  prevent  relapses  when  the  constitution  has  been  once 
infected.  All  his  further  experience  has  only  convinced  the  professor  of 
the  '  H6pital  du  Midi'  of  the  correctness  of  his  ideas  long  since  given  to 
the  public,  but  he  now  further  assists  their  action  by  prescribing  more 
frequently. 
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F'ltil-/  itions. — This  mode  of  giving  mercury  is  so  rarely  followed  in 
LcruloD.  at  the  present  day,  that  perhaps  few  of  my  readers  are  aware 
of  the  means  employed. 

The  patient  is  placed  naked  in  a  box,  his  head  being  the  only  part 
exposed  to  the  lur.     This  box  is  heated  by  a  famace  below,  in  which  the 
bi.Hulpharet  of  mercury  is  placed,  in  proportions  of  three  drachms.      The 
lieat  soon  volatilizes  the  mineral,  and  the  fumes  come  in  contact  w^ith 
thi*  Kkin.     The  patient  is  allowed  to  remain  twenty  minutes  in  the  box, 
and  a  tumblerful  of  water  is  given  him.     In  a  few  minutes  i)er8pira- 
tion  comes  on,  and  the  patient  is  then  taken  out,  and  well  nibbed  down ; 
and  the  fmnigation  may  be  repeated  twice  a  week  for  a  mnoth  or  six 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances.     In  old  chronic  affections  which  do 
not  }ield  to  mercury,  given  internally,  the  most  marvellous  effeets  are 
often  produced,  and  I  have  seen  cases  (resisting  all  other  treatment)  get 
mpidly  well  under  this  plan;  and  I  would  recommend  a  trial  to  my  pro-* 
ft'Hsional  brethren  in  the  numerous  instances  that  come  before  them  of 
obstinate  complaints.     I  am,  however,  by  no  means  oonvineed  of  its 
general  application,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  supersede  the  mineral,  given 
internally.     It  has  been  said  that  patients  may  employ  fumigations,  and 
yet  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations.     One  case  that  has  lately  come 
under  my  notice  induces  me  to  recommend  that  patients,  after  employing- 
the  cinnabar,  should  not  expose  themselves  to  the  open  air.     I  fear, 
likewise,  that  in  country  practice  the  use  of  it  must  be  circumscribed. 
A  fixed  apparatus  will  be  necessary,  as  the  volatilization  of  the  mercury 
is  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  heat  required.     The 
ordinary  spirit  lamp  appears  insufficieDt.     I  lately  placed  a  patioit  im  a 
vapour-bath,  and  after  weighing  three  drachms  of  the  cinnabar,  placed  it 
on  the  plate,  over  a  strong  spirit-lamp.   In  twenty  minutes  the  substance 
had  only  lost  one  scruple  in  weight,  independently  of  waste,  thus  show- 
ing that  this  is  a  very  imperfect  way  of  volatilizing  the  mercury,  the  va- 
pour of  which  is  so  heavy  that  it  will  not  rise  more  than  one  foot,  unless 
carried  up  by  a  strong  current  of  air.     These  peculiarities  explain  why 
fumigations  have  fallen  into  disuse,  as  the  prop^  means  of  application 
are  not  always  at  hand. 

Tertiary  Symptoms  may  be  seen  in  the  wards  in  all  their  variety;  and 
I  noticed  one  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication — 
viz.,  of  amaurosis,  depending  upon  disease  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Suffice 
it,  at  present,  to  say  that  iodide  of  potash  is  our  sheet-anchor,  given  in 
large  doses.  It  is  a  very  general  beHef  in  London,  among  our  leading 
surgeons,  that  all  the  good  that  iodide  of  potash  can  do,  will  accrue  if 
three  or  five  grains  be  given,  three  times  a  day;  more  than  that  I  am 
daily  told,  will  do  harm,  or  if  more  be  given  with  impunity,  the  article 
is  spurious.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  good  effects  of  the  salt  often 
resulting  from  small  doses,  but  I  am  as  equally  convinced  that  large 
doses  may  be  given  with  impunity.  I  lately  had  a  gentleman  from 
Scotland  under  my  care,  who  took  the  remedy  iii  such  quantities  that  he 
purchased  it  by  the  half-pound,  and  yet  it  was  a  genuine  article;  but  I 
will  go  further  than  this,  and  assert,  from  a  pretty  large  experience  of 
its  effects,  that  small  doses  do  not  do  any  or  the  stightest  good  in  many 
instances.     I  have  now  under  my  care  a  patient  with  affection  of  the 
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nose,  and  destmotion  of  the  ossa  nasi,  who  had  been  taking  small  doses 
of  iodide  of  potash  for  many  months,  under  a  late  lamented  surgeon,  and 
the  disease  remained  pretty  nearly  in  statu  quo.  She  came  under  my 
care,  and  the  affection  is  now  on  the  point  of  complete  reco7ery  under 
increased  doses.  ^ 

I  met  Mr.  Wallace  in  consultation  a  short  time  since,  in  reference 
to  a  case  of  tertiary  symptoms  of  the  nose  and  brow,  which  iodine  had 
relieyed,  but  not  cured,  although  taken  in  these  small  doses  by  the 
direction  of  another  surgeon  for  nine  months;  here  the  salt  had  been 
obliged  to  be  left  off,  because  iodic  intoxication  was  said  to  have  been 
produced,  together  with  symptoms  of  affection  of  the  brain.  Now,  in 
these  instances,  time,  rather  than  the  dose,  was  in  fault,  and  the  surgeon 
who  entertains  these  ideas  scruples  not  to  prescribe  iodide  of  potash  for 
years,  rather  than  give  it  in  larger  doses. 

I  saw,  with  Mr.  Yickers,  a  gentleman  who  has  now  entirely  recovered, 
to  whom  we  gave  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potash  with  bitters,  yet  small 
doses  had  &iled  in  curing  him,  although  given  for  long  periods  under 
the  advice  of  other  practitioners.  I  mention  these  cases  because  preju- 
dices exist  against  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  whereas^,  in  France, 
Kicord  gives  it  in  anything  but  homoeopathic  doses,  and  with  the  most 
signal  success. 

Phagedenic  Chancre. — At  the  time  I  visited  the  wards,  only  two 
cases  existed  of  this  disease,  but  generally  it  is  much  more  frequently 
met  with.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  those  anomalous  sores 
met  with  in  London,,  or  elsewhere,  which  are  classed  as  irritable  chan- 
cres, occurring  in  bad  constitutions,  indisposed  to  heal,  spreading, 
instead  of  healing  kindly,  and  causing  the  greatest  annoyance  to  both 
surgeon  and  patient.  In  consultation  practice  in  London,  these  are  the 
cases  I  am  most  frequently  consulted  about  to  sanction  the  use  of 
mercury.  AU  sorts  of  washes  have  been  used,  caustic  has  been  applied, 
but  without  avail,  and  the  case  is  getting  worse.  In  all  such  instances 
iron  is  the  remedy,  and  its  effects  are  perfectly  magical  I  need  not  say 
that  mercury  aggravates  such  cases.  Of  all  preparations,  the  tartrate 
of  iron  is  best,  given  in  the  following  manner: — potassio-taiiTate  of  iron, 
one  ounce;  water,  six  ounces.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times 
a  day. 

M.  Ricord  largely  employs  it,  and  prescribes  it  now,  even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  simple  cases  of  chancre:  he  uses  it,  likewise,  as  a  local  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  an  internal  remedy. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Bladder. — Ricord  now  uses  caustic  injections 
into  the  viscus  itself.  Having  emptied  the  organ  of  urine,  he  passes  a 
gum-elastic  catheter,  and  then,  with  a  glass  syringe,  throws  the  injec- 
ti<m  into  the  bladder,  and  repots  it,  according  to  circumstances,  every 
three  or  four  or  six  days.  There  is  some  pain  and  irritation  set  up; 
the  urine  becomes  a  little  bloody,  but  the  ropy  secretion  soon  ceases. 
The  different  preparations  of  turpentine  are  given,  and  I  saw  four  cases 
in  their  different  stages.  He  has  not  met  with  any  iU  consequences  o 
the  treatment,  although  the  injections  used  are  composed  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  two  drachms;  distilled  water,  four  ounces.  Mix  for  an 
injection. 
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>trfctur€s.  —On  the  day  I  took  notes  of  the  cases,  only  three  instances 
of  HtricUire  of  the  urethra  presented  themselree  in  M.  Rioord's  wardS/ 
and  one  of  urinary  fistnlte.  The  whole  of  these  were  serious  exami^ev 
of  their  respective  diseases,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  eminent  professor  of  the  HApital  dn  Midi 
corroborated  many  of  the  opinions  I  expressed  during  the  last  winter, 
on  the  subject  of  treatment.  In  the  ordinary  eases,  he  employ*  simple 
dilatation  by  means  of  conical  gum-elastic  bougies,  with  a  little  i^ve^ 
shaped  point.  When  retraction  takes  place,  the  ease  is  treated  by 
incision  with  instruments  passed  down  tiie  urethra,  and  he  has  lately 
introduced  several  modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  instruments  with 
which  the  stricture  is  to  be  incised.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  rarely  ^n- 
ployed  in  stricture;  and  on  the  subject  of  potassa  fusa,  M.  Bioord  agrees 
with  modem  surgeons  that  in  small  quantities  the  kali  beoomes  sapcMi' 
ified,  and  is  insufficient;  that  in  larger  masses,  when  pressed  against  the 
obstruction,  it  is  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  is 
not  a  remedy  at  all  adapted  to  overcome  the  impassable  stricture  which 
every  now  and  then  comes  before  the  surgecm. 

I  mentioned  to  M.  Bicord  the  fatal  results  whidi  had  in  London 
attended  the  operation  of  incising  the  perineum  as  recommended  by 
Professor  Syme.  He  thought  that  one  or  two  unsuccessful  cases  should 
not  deter  us  from  prosecuting  the  plan,  provided  all  others  had  fiuled. — ' 
Lancet,  July  13,  1850,  p.  51. 


109. — Ccues  of  Gonorrhoea  treated  by  Acetate  of  Potash.  By  John 
Hilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Guy's  Hospital. — [Copaiba  and  cubebs  so  commonly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  however  the  form  of  their  adminis' 
tration  may  be  varied,  are  of  so  disagreeable  a  nature,  that  praise 'is  due 
to  those  who  seek  to  produce  their  beneficial  effects  by  r^nedial  i^nts 
of  a  more  pleasant  and  palatable  kind.  The  following  cases  of  the  treat' 
ment  of  this  disease  by  the  acetate  of  potash  alone  will  not  therefore,  it 
is  hoped,  be  uninteresting.] 

The  first  case  refers  to  a  man,  aged  thirty,  a  tailor  by  trade,  who, 
when  admitted,  July  24th,  into  Samaritan  ward,  had  been  affected  with 
a  discharge  for  a  week;  the  urine  was  very  acid,  and  the  scalding  in- 
tense  The  day  after  admission,  Mr.  Hilton  prescribed  half -drachm 
doses  of  acetate  of  potash  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  Five  days 
afterwards,  the  scalding  was  relieved,  the  urine  being  still  acid;  on 
the  thirteenth  day,  the  scalding,  though  decreased  in  intensity,  contin- 
ued, and  the  urine  remained  acid;  the  acetate  was  therefore  ordered  to 
be  taken  every  fourth  hour.  On  the  sixteenth  day,  the  scalding  was 
trifling,  and  the  urine  acid;  on  the  eighteenth,  the  urine  became  alka- 
line;  the  scalding  had  disappeared,  and  the  discharge  had  completely 
ceased  for  some  days.  The  patients  are  always  kept  in  the  house  a  little 
time  after  its  cessation,  for  fear  of  a  relapse;  and  on  the  twenty^third 
day  the  patient  was  quite  well,  after  having  taken  the  acetate  of  potash 
three  times  a  day  for  thirteen  days,  and  every  four  hours  for  five 
days. 
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The  second  case  is  that  of  a  bricklayer,  aged  twenty-five  years;  his 
affection  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  gleety  character,  for  when  he  was 
admitted  the  discharge  had  been  of  nine  weeks'  duration.  The  half* 
drachm  doses  of  acetate  of  potash  were  began  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
preceding  case;  on  the  third  day  the  scalding  was  better,  and  the  urine  acid; 
on  the  fifth  the  scalding  was  gone,  and  the  urine  neutral;  on  the  sixth, 
the  urine  was  alkaline;  and  on  the  eighth  the  discharge  had  completely 
ceased.  This  patient  was  therefore  relieved  of  all  his  symptoms  after 
having  taken  the  acetate  of  potash  three  times  daily  for  nine  days,  the 
result  offering  a  striking  contrast  with  the  first  case.  As  to  the  diet, 
Mr.  Hilton  considers  that  it  ought  to  be  unstimulating,  and  that  the  use 
of  strong  beverages  is  to  be  especially  avoided. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  labourer,  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  he  had 
had  a  gonorrhoea!  discharge  for  three  weeks  when  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion. The  treatment  began  in  the  same  ward,  (Samaritan,)  on  the  24th 
of  July,  as  in  both  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  acetate  of  potash,  in 
an  aqueous  menstruum,  was  Ukewise  ordered  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  The  salt  is  also  given  with  advantage  in  camphor  mixture,  and  Mr. 
Hilton  often  supplies  the  patients  with  the  acetate  in  powder,  desiring 
them  to  dissolve  it  in  water  themselves.  Here,  however,  no  very  material 
improvement  took  place  for  the  first  fifteen  days,  when  the  scalding  be- 
came less,  and  the  discharge  began  to  diminish  in  quantity,  the  urine 
being  acid.  Mr.  Hilton  now  ordered  the  same  doses  to  be  taken  every 
fourth  hour.  On  the  nineteenth  day  the  scalding  continued,  the  dis* 
charge  was  less,  and  the  urine  slightly  alkaline.  On  the  twenty-second, 
the  urine  became  again  acid,  though  the  patient  was  taking  the  acetate 
every  fourth  hour.  At  this  time  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  the  patient  was 
precluded  from  continuing  the  acetate  of  potash.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
day  after  admission,  however,  the  use  of  the  salt  was  resumed;  it  was 
taken  every  four  hours  for  eleven  days,  when  the  scalding  and  discharge 
were  entirely  subdued.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  even  at 
this  period  the  urine  remained  somewhat  acid. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  led  to  give  the  acetate  of  potash  a  trial  in  cases  oi 
gonorrhoea  from  the  following  considerations.  The  urethra  is  in  this 
disease  in  a  highly  inflammatory  state,  and  the  urine  very  acid;  it  is 
clear  that  the  latter  fluid  in  passing  over  an  inflamed  surface  must  tend 
to  irritate  it  much,  and  retard  the  diminution  of  the  inflammation.  The 
acetate  of  potash,  by  its  tendency  to  render  the  urine  alkaline,  will 
therefore  remove  one  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  cure. 
This  same  salt  has  likewise  most  undoubted  depurating  properties,  and 
its  antiphlogistic  powers  are  very  remarkable.  Its  administration,  then, 
will  have  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  the  urine  less  acid  and  irri- 
tating, and  of  reducing  inflammatory  action  all  through  the  system,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  tiie  urethral  mucous  membrane. 

[Even  where  the  disease  does  not  yield  by  the  use  of  the  acetate  of 
potash,  Mr.  Hilton  has  repeatedly  found  that,  after  its  administration,  a 
few  doees  of  copaiba  completed  the  cure  and  prevented  relapse.] — Lancet, 
Nov.  2,  1850,  p,  507. 
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111.— ON  A  PECULIAR  FORM  OF  GONORRHCEAr 
By  W.  CoLLES,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

[Mr.  Golles  remarks  how  frequently  it  is  that  if  two  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
are  treated  by  the  same  routine  of  practice,  one  will  be  cured  in  the  space 
of  2  or  3  weeks,  while  the  other  will  continue  for  months  and  even  years. 
Mr.  Colles  thinks  there  are  varioua  affections  or  morbid  conditions  of 
the  neighbouiing  parts,  which,  added  to  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
contribute  to  keep  up  the  discharge ;  but  he  confines  himself  to  one, 
which  he  supposes  renders  the  disease  xpuch  more  intractable  in  its 
nature  and  progress,  and  requires  a  modification  in  the  treatment,  and 
one  which  has  hitherto  attracted  little  attention.  Mr.  Colles  has  no 
doubt  that  the  peculiar  inflammation  with  secretion  of  pus  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  may  commence  at  the  orifice,  spread 
along  the  entire  canal,  and  very^  often  extend  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bladder  itself,  and  even  to  the  urethra  and  kidneys,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  cause  directs  it  to  the  testicles,  constituting  hernia 
humoralis.    He  continues:] 

The  symptoms  are,  I  believe,  never  so  severe  as  in  that  form  of  dis- 
ease called  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  when  a  thick  ropy  mucus  is  secreted 
in  great  quantity;  they  are  at  times  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  the 
patient's  attention,  who  will  merely  consider  that  with  him  the  symp- 
toms are  more  severe  than  usual.  I  have  seen  this  attack  of  the  blad- 
der ushered  in  with  a  severe  rigor;  and  on  close  inquiry  we  may  find 
that  the  patient  labours  under  a  slight  degree  of  feverishness  or  uneasi- 
ness coming  on  or  increasing  towards  evening;  and  that  he  will  complain 
of  a  dull  heavy  pain  across  the  pubis,  extending  round  to  the  sacrum 
and  anus,  and  at  times  even  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  The  calls  to 
pass  water  will  be  somewhat  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  when  they 
do  occur  they  are  irresistible,  attended  with  considerable  pain  and  for- 
cing, which  continue  for  some  time  after  the  last  drops  have  passed  away, 
and  which  are  referred  chiefly  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  extend 
from  thence  to  the  perineum  and  anus.  The  urine,  when  passed,  at 
times  appears  clear  and  natural;  in  general,  however,  we  can  observe  a 
slight  cloudiness  through  it,  and  on  allowing  it  to  settle  in  a  glass  vessel, 
we  shall  perceive,  after  one  or  two  hours,  a  copious  yellowish  or  cream- 
ooloured  deposit,  consisting  entirely  of  pus.  If  we  take  a  drop  of  this 
urine  immediately  after  it  has  been  passed,  before  any  alteration  can 
occur  in  it,  and  place  it  under  a  microscope,  it  j^illbe  found  to  be  loaded 
with  pus  globules.  In  some  instances  in  this  affection,  a  number  of 
yellowish,  shreddy  particles  will  be  seen  floating  through  the  urine, 
which  at  times  alarm  the  patient,  causing  him  to  suppose  he  is  labour- 
ing under  seminal  weakness;  on  examination,  these  particles  will  be 
found  composed  of  clusters  of  pus-globules  and  epithelial  scales  adhering 
together. 

That  the  pus  thus  equally  diffused  through  the  urine  has  its  source 
from  the  bladder,  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  cannot  be  from 
the  urethra  alone,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  a  peculiar  action  of  this  canal 
on  its  contents,    which  tends  to  drive  them  forwards,   and  resists  any 
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retrograde  moTement.  Besides,  the  urethra  alone  could  not  pour  out  the 
quantity  of  pus  we  meet  with  in  some  of  these  cases. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Fleming,  at  my  request  examined  the  urine  with  the 
microscope  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  received  from  him  on 
the  subject: — 

"  As  regards  your  views  respecting  those  inveterate  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea, which  are  so  annoying  to  the  patient  and  so  puzzling  to  the  sur- 
geon, no  second  opinion  can  be  entertained  but  that  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bladder  furnishes  a  portion  of  the  purulent  fluid,  and,  as  you 
remark,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  at  first  view  would  be  suspected. 
To  test  the  direct  passage  of  the  pus  from  the  bladder,  I  have  made  the 
following  experiments,  both  on  the  male  and  female.  In  the  latter  it  is 
often  most  important  to  do  so.  I  introduced  a  catheter,  allowed  the 
first  ounce  or  so  of  fluid  to  escape,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  urethral  dis- 
charge, then  collected  some  of  the  urine  in  a  clean  glass,  examined  it 
forthwith  with  the  microscope,  and  found  pus  globules.  I  have  applied 
the  same  test  in  equivocal  cases  of  hematuria,  and  found  equally  satis- 
factory results  as  regards  blood  globules." 

In  the  case  which  first  drew  my  attention  to  this  subject,  the  patient 
a  few  days  after  infection  had  a  severe  rigor,  with  considerable  pain  and 
irritation  of  all  the  urinary  organs,  attended  with  a  copious  deposit  of 
pus,  exceeding  eight  or  ten  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  soon 
began  to  waste,  became  emaciated,  and  even  symptoms  denoting  hectic 
set  in;  and  it  was  only  by  great  attention  he  ultimately  recovered.  I  at 
first  feared  that  an  abscess  must  have  burst  into  the  bladder;  but  his 
previous  good  health,  and  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  indicative  of  a 
collection  of  matter,  soon  removed  this  impression.  Since  then,  having 
suspected  that  this  purulent  state  of  the  urine  was  at  times  both  a  con- 
sequence and  a  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  I  have  sought  for 
its  presence  in  several  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  and  met  with  it  much  oftener 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  suspect;  though  I  cannot  form  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  I  have  observed  the 
urine  thus  loaded  with  pus  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  gonorrhoea,  and  afterwards  keep  pace  with  the  original  disease. 
I  have  also  in  two  or  three  cases  known  the  discharge  from  the  urethra 
to  continue,  and  pus  to  be  found  in  variable  quantities  in  th»  urine,  for 
the  space  of  nearly  two  years  after  the  original  infection.- — Dublin  Quar" 
terly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Aug.,  1850,  p.  102. 

[Mr.  CoUes  offers  no  specific  remedy  for  the  removal  of  this  affection, 
— we  must  treat  it  by  the  general  principles  of  surgery.  When  the  pus 
has  once  appeared  in  the  urine,  we  must  follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
much  more  strictly  than  is  commonly  done;  and  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  we  may  then  resort  to  those  remedies  consi- 
dered as  specifics — the  balsams  or  cubebs.] 


MIDWIFERY, 

AND   THE    DISEASES    OP    WOMEN. 


111.— ON  SEPARATING  THB  PLACENTA  FKOM  THB  UTERUS 
IN  CASES  OF  PLACENTAL  PRESENTATION. 

By  the  Reviewer  of  Dr.  Chvrchtll's  *  Midwifery/  in  tbe  Edinburgh 

Monthly  Journal. 

[The  largest  new  dissertations,  says  the  reviewer,  which  Dr.  Churchill 
has  added  in  this  edition,  are,  on  the  treatment  of  unavoidable  hemor- 
rhage by  detachment  of  the  placenta, — on  turning  as  a  aubstitnte  for 
craniotomy, — and  on  the  use  of  ansithetics  in  midwifery.] 

If  (says  the  reviewer)  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  maternal 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  placenta,  as  laid  down  by  the  Hunters 
(and  all  modem  physiologists  admit  the  soundness  and  truth  of  that  doe- 
trine),  blood  must  escape  from  the  free  uterine  sur&ce  of  the  placenta 
when  the  placenta  becomes  partially  detached  fwm  the  uterine  surfiMO, 
AS  in  eases  of  unavoidable  hemorrhage;  and,  consequently,  the  flooding 
becomes  arrested  when  the  placenta  is  entirefy  detached, — ^the  plan  <d 
treatment  which  has  of  late  years  been  proposed  to  be  followed  artifici- 
ally, in  instances  in  which  the  older  modes  of  treatment  were  either 
ineffectual,  or  specially  difficult  and  dangerous  of  application,  as  in 
dangerous  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  with  the  os  uteri  still  too  rigid 
to  allow  of  turning;  when  the  mother  is  too  exhausted  to  j»ermit  of 
turning;  when  the  child  is  dead  or  non-viable,  &o.  Dr.  Churchill  con- 
siders thalf  the  hemorrhage  in  placental  presentations  does  not  come  from 
the  placenta,  but  that  it  escapes  from  the  uterine  sinuses,  laid  bare  by 
the  detachment  of  the  placenta.  In  order  to  produce  the  hemorrhage  in 
this  way,  nature  must,  at  the  time  of  its  production,  turn  back  and  in- 
vert the  course  of  the  circulation  in  these  sinuses.  But  this  point  we 
have  not  time  to  dwell  upon. 

Dr.  Churchill  reasons,*  and  as  we  conceive,  again  inaccurately,  on  the 
probable  number  of  placental  presentations  in  which  some  other  opera- 
tion would  be  required  besides  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  provided 
this  plan  were  adopted  in  the  treatment.  In  numerous  old  cases  de- 
tailed by  authors,  and  in  which  the  placenta  was  spontaneously  expelled, 
and  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  the  child,  notwithstanding,  was  afterwards 
removed  by  operative  interference,  as  by  turning  and  craniotomy.  A 
great  number  of  these  secondary  operations  were  had  recourse  to  merely 
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because  the  attendant  was  terrified  to  risk  the  non-delivery  of  his  patient, 
after  tfa^  plaoenta  was  wholly  separated.      But  Dr.  Ohnrchill  argues, 
that  if  we  separate  the  placenta  artificially,  we  will  require  to  iulqf>t 
these  methods  of  forced  delivery,  just  as  frequently  as  was  done  formerly 
under  fear  of  hemorrhage.     Certainly  not.      In  placenta  prsBvia,  mal- 
presentations  of  the  child  occur  more  frequently  than  in  natural  labours; 
but  transverse  mal-presentations^s  requiring  delivery  by  turning,  do  not 
occur  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  cases.     And  we  could  point  out  to  Dr. 
Churchill  published  cades  of  placental  presentation,  where  turning,  when 
it  was  required  from  mal-presentations,  could  not  be  effected  till  the 
plaoenta  was  removed.     Dr.  ChurohUl  considers  the  detachment  of  the 
placenta  improper  in  cases  where  the  hemorrhage  is  very  great,  but 
the  OS  uteri  still  not  much  dilated.      These  are  certainly,  however, 
the  cases  best  adapted  for  the  practice;  and  turning  in  them  is  fright- 
fully fatal,  from  the  tearing  of  the  cervix  uteri  (the  most  vascular  part 
of  the  whole  uterine  parie^  in  plaoenta-prsevia),  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  subsequent  fatal  hemorrhage  or  phlebitis.     Dr.   Churchill 
objects,  that  where  the  os  uteri  is  still  imperfectly  developed,  he  does 
not  see  how  the  placenta  can  be  easily  or  safely  detached.     And  yet,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  '  Induction  of  Premature  Labour,'  he  does  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  *'  separating  the  membranes  for  two  or 
three  inches  around  the  os  uteri,"  although,  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  the 
08  uteri  is  not  in  the  very  least  degree  opened.     If  the  membranes  can 
be  thus  separated  before  the  os  uteri  is  at  all  dilated,  the  plaoenta  may 
certainly  be  equally,  or  indeed  more,  easily,  separafced  when  the  os  uteri 
is  already  partly  opened.     And  in  relation  to  the  practioe,  we  are  never 
to  forget  the  true  observation  of  William  Hunter,  that  the  plao^ita  is 
as  readily  separated  from  the  uterus  as  the  orange  is  from  its  rind. 
After  all,  the  value  of  the  new  treatment  of  unavoidable  hemorrhage 
by  complete  separation  of  the  placenta,  will  never  be  decided  by  mere 
theoretical  reasoning  and  objections.     Its  value,  like  the  value  of  other 
new  practices,  can  be  decided  by  the  results  of  practice  only.     The  time 
has  probably  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a  decision  can  be  pronounced, 
because  the  practioe  is  as  yet  too  recent,  and  the  cases  in  which  it- has 
been  followed  are  yet  too  few,  to  permit  us  to  judge  definitely  of  its 
utility.     But  the  cases  and  their  results;  as  fisir  as  we  know  them,  are 
in  &vour  of  the  new  practice.     We  have  seen  three  cases  in  which  the 
plaoenta  was  artificially  separated,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  new  practice;  all  the  three  mothers  made  good  recoveries.     Dr. 
Churchill  alludes  to  seventeen  cases  collected  by  Dr.  West;  sixteen  out 
of  the  seventeen  mothers  were  saved.     Dr.   Waller,  lecturer  on  mid- 
wifery at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  this  and  other  morbid  complications,  two  years 
ago  published  a  long  series  of  interesting  cases  of  placenta-prsBvia.     In 
a  late  addition  to  his  former  communications  in  the  *  Medical  Times,'  he 
observes,  ''  My  confidence  in  Professor  Simpson's  plan  in  these  cases, 
remains  unshaken.     It  will  be  seen,  in  reference  to  my  cases,  tliat  in 
nine  instances  the  placenta  was  sefwrated,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.      The  same  effect  was  produced  in  all, 
namely,  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage;  and  eight  of  these  women  re- 
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covered.  Sorely  Uiis  resnlt  oould  not  have  been  aooideDtal,  ag  some 
would  have  us  imagine.  I  am  not  (Dr.  Waller  adds)  aware  that  any 
caaes  have  been  recorded  wherein  hmorrhage  has  continued  after  com- 
plete separation. "  In  these  29  casea  of  the  new  praetioe  we  haye  two 
maternal  deaths, — or  1  in  14  died.  Out  of  182  cases  of  the  same  oon^- 
plication,  treated  by  the  old  plan,  and  given  by  Dr.  Chnrchill  at  p.  388, 
there  oociirred  51  maternal  dea^,^-or  nearly  1  in  3^  died. — Mfmihly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1850,  p,  31. 

[For  onr  own  part  we  beg  to  differ  from  Dr.  Simpson,  both  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  operation  of  separating  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  from 
the  cervix  uteri  in  cases  of  placenta  prsBvia,  and  as  to  the  reason  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  hemorrhage.  Our  objection  to  this  mode  of  practice  is,  that 
although  it  may  be  a  safe  one  as  regards  the  mother,  it  assuredly  is  a  &tal 
one  as  regards  the  child.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  altiiough  of 
slight  importance  as  £Bur  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  indicating  a  most  valuable  mode  of  practice 
to  be  adopted.  We  consider  that  the  £(u:t  of  the  flooding  ceasing  by  the 
method  of  manipulation  introduced  by  Dr.  Simpson,  needs  no  very 
laboured  explanation  to  account  for  it,  for,  we  believe,  tiiat  the  separated 
placenta  being  still  left  in  situ,  acts  merely  as  a  mechanical  plug  upon 
the  orifices  of  the  bleeding  venelB,  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  and  around  them,  and  thus  effectually  presenting  a  barrier  to 
its  further  flow.  How,  then,  is  this  indication  to  be  fulfilled?  We  an- 
swer, simply  on  the  same  mechanical  principle.  If  the  os  uteri  is  not 
sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  of  the  operation  of  turning  being  performed, 
our  own  practice  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  introduce  at  once 
into  the  vagina  sufficient  soft  linen,  lint,  or  other  suitable  material  as  to 
form  an  accurate,  well  adjusted,  and  effectual  plug.  By  thus  filling  the 
vagina  no  blood  is  allowed  to  escape  through  it,  and  hence  it  must  accumu- 
late immediately  around  the  bleeding  vessels;  it  cannot  force  its  way  into 
the  uterine  cavity,  the  entrance  being  there  prevented  by  the  placenta  and 
the  other  contents  of  the  uterus.  Not  only  does  the  theory  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  sound  very  plausible,  but  we  have  abundanUy  exemplified 
its  real  utility  in  practice.  Indeed,  we  may  even  go  a  step  further 
and  explain  the  use  of  the  plug,  on,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term,  the  hydraulic  principle,  and  this  explanation,  as  will  be  seen, 
applies  equally  well  to  hemorrhage  occurring  post-partum.  The  blood 
being  prevented  passing  through  the  vagina,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
cannot  pass  into  the  uterus,  for  its  contents  before  delivery  will  not 
allow  it;  but  we  believe  if  the  uterine  cavity  was  completely  emptied, 
the  bleeding  vessels  being  still  situated  at  the  cervix,  no  hemorrhage 
could  take  place  above  the  level  of  their  orifices,  for  as  soon  as  the 
blood  had  reached  this  point,  a  coagulum  would  be  formed  which  would 
cause  a  cessation  of  the  flooding.  It  is  manifest  that  the  fact  of  the 
uterus  being  found  in  a  relaxed  state  after  labour,  and,  it  may  be, 
completely  filled  with  coagula,  is  no  argument  against  our  theory, 
because,  in  these  instances,  the  bleeding  must  have  continued  until  the 
blood  had  reached  the  surface  to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached, 
although  it  may  have  been  even  at,  or  near  the,  fundus. 
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We  Inye  iMen  in  the  habit  of  mentdomng  this  explanation  for  many 
years  in  onr  lectnies  on  midwifery  delir^red  in  the  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine.  Dp.  Tyler  Smitib,  indeed,  in  his  article  '  On  the  cUfiferent 
Modes  of  Arresting  Uterine  Hemorrhage'  in  'The  Lancet/  Dee.  19th, 
1848,  and  at  p.  289,  in  Vol.  XIX  of  the  'Betroepect,'  makes  mention 
of  it,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  pages  from  334  to  836  in 
Vol.  XV.  of  the  *  Betra^ect,'  we  had  preTionsly  distinctly  stated  this 
view,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  phioeiita  previa.  So  £ur  as  we 
remember,  Dr.  Barnes  is  iAxe  only  one  besides,  who  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  even  he  merely  ailudes  to  it  in  connexion  with  a  partial 
presentation  of  the  placenta.  His  remarks  will  be  found  at  p.  336  of 
Vol.  XY.  of  the  '  Betrospect' 

The  introduction  of  the  plug  in  the  early  periods  of  placenta  prssvia 
has  many  great  advantages  which  the  plan  of  Dr.  Simpson  does  not 
^KMBess.  It  is  perfectly  safe  and  readUy  applicable;  it  promotes  nterine 
action,  ensnri&g  the  safe  dilatation  of  the  os;  it  preserves  the  stroigth 
of  the  mother  by  prevoiting  the  serioss  dischax^es  which  would  otherwise 
take  place;  a&d  lastly,  it  <^viates  the  necessity,  at  least  as  little  as 
possiUe,  of  endangering  the  life  of  the  child.  The  plug  so  introduced 
may  be  removed  every  «x  or  eight  hours,  or  oftener,  as  tiie  practitioner 
may  deem  advisable,  to  allow  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladdw  or  the  reetum,  or  any  examination  as  to  the  state  of  the  os  to 
be  made.  If  we  find  the  os  then  sufficiently  dilated,  we  immediately 
introduce  the  hand,  sei>arate  only  as  much  as  is  required  of  the  placen- 
tal attachmfflit  to  the  uterus,  rupture  the  memlvanes,  turn,  and  so 
expedite  the  labour  as  much  as  possible. 

A  long  continued  series  of  suocessfdl  results  aiables  us  to  speak 
positively  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied)  if  the  practice  were 
always  adopted,  the  cases  having  an  unfavourable  termination  would  be 
exceedingly  few.  Out  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  where  this  treatment  was  followed,  certainly 
not  more  than  two  fetal  eases  have  ever  occurred. — Ed.  '  Bbtbospbct.'] 


112. — New  Method  of  arresting  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  By  M.  Did  at, 
of  Lyons. — [By  a  similar  dilatable  caoutchouc  tube  as  that  recommended 
by  M.  Gfariel  for  epistaxis,  M.  Diday  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
uterine  discharge  when  all  other  means  had  failed.] 

The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  long  tube  with  a  little  bladder  at 
the  extremity,  which  was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  conducted  by  the 
index  finger,  and  thus  maintained  in  place  whilst  insufflation  was  prac- 
tised at  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  bladd^  was  thus  in- 
creased in  dimensions  until  it  acquired  a  diameter  of  about  twelve 
inches,  the  air  being  retained  by  means  of  a  ligature  on  the  free  portion 
of  the  tube.  The  hemorrhage  was  instantaneously  arrested;  the  patient 
regained  strength;  and  after  two  days  a  small  quantity  of  tiie  air 
was  allowed  to  escape,  when  no  return  oi  the  hemorrhage  occurring,  the 
entire  tube  was  withdrawn  on  the  day  following. — Dub.  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Med.  Science,  Avg.  1850, /7.  129. 
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1 13.- -On  M«  Use  of  Turpentine  in  Uterine  Hemorrhage.  By  JoMk 
Griffith,  Esq.  Comuunicated  by  T.  T.  Griffith,  Saq.,  Wrexham. — 
[Mr.  Griffith  makes  the  following  epitome  of  obsenrations  on  the  use 
and  value  of  large  doees  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  for  hemorrhage; 
not  with  any  claim  to  discovery,  but  as  calling  attention  to  the  great 
rapidity,  power,  and  certainty  of  its  action  in  the  most  formidable  cases 
of  nteriue  hemorrhage  the  practitioner  encounters.] 

March  10th,  18^7. — Having  assiduously,  but  unavailingly^  em- 
ployed the  best  remedies  known  to  me  in  a  protracted  menorrhagia,  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  given,  as  suggested  in  'Blundell's 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,'  which  quickly  abated  the  dis- 
charge, restored  the  puUe,  and  revived  the  exhausted  patient.  In  four 
hours  the  dose  was  repeated,  with  a  result  the  most  satisfactory. 

Dec.  24th,  lS47.~Mr8.  J.  flooded  to  an  alarming  extent  after  de- 
livery;  pulse  almost  imperceptible;  great  restlessness;  skin  cold  and 
clammy;  occasional  sighing;  countenance  cadaverous.  One  ounce  of 
turpentine  was  given,  pressure  was  made  on  the  uterus,  its  cavity 
cleared  of  coagula,  cold  wet  napkins  were  applied  externally,  and  yolk 
of  egg  with  milk  was  recommended.  In  a  very  short  time  the  discharge 
greatly  abated,  and  the  other  symptoms  disappeaxtd  sooner  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  In  an  hour  the  woman  was  able  to  articulate, 
and  stated  that  shortly  afier  taking  the  draught  she  ''felt  a  sense  of 
warmth  all  over,  and  had  a  hope  of  recovering,  instead  of  the  feeling 
that  she  was  dying." 

April  16th,  1848. — Mrs.  S.  was  brought  into  a  fearfully  dangerous 
state,  from  partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  prior  to  delivery;  tiirning 
was  promptly  effected,  but  followed  by  terrific  loss  and  prostration;  the 
woman  resembled  a  corpse;  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  minutes  would  ter- 
minate her  existence.  An  ounce  of  turpentine  was  taken,  and  repeated 
in  five  minutes,  followed  by  the  most  signally  happy  result,  as  rapid  as 
gratifying. 

Since  March,  1847,  eleven  instances  of  excessive  and  dangerous 
flooding,  ^ior  or  subsequent  to  parturition,  and  six  of  menorrhagia, 
have  come  under  my  notice,  where  the  great  value  of  this  remedy  has 
been  exemplified.  Turpentine  is  not  recommended  where  there  is  a  full 
pulse,  hot  skin,  with  undiminished' strength;  and  when  resorted  to, 
other  appropriate  means  should  not  be  disregarded;  as  abdominal  pres- 
sure, removing  coaguln  from  the  uterus,  the  external  application  of  cold, 
and  not  allowing  the  patient  to  be  moved,  &c. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  giving  the  remedy  is  giving  an  ounce  of 
turpentine  with  half  the  quantity  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  for  a  draught. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  five  minutes  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent.  No 
unpleasant  effect  has  arisen  from  such  a  course  of  treatment,  even  when 
the  medicine  has  remained  with  the  patient  for  thirty  hours.  Occasion- 
ally vomiting  occurs,  which  is  salutary. 

The  modus  operandi  is  that  of  a  diffusible  stimulus,  bringing  on  rapid 
contraction  of  the  capillaries,  adapting  the  calibres  of  vessels  to  the 
diminished  column  of  blood,  restoring  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and 
producing  a  comfortable  sensation  in  the  place  of  extreme  coldness  and 
death -like  cxhaustiv>u. 
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In  the  cases  of  menorrhagia,  various  remedies  had  been  in  succession 
energetically  and  perseveringly  employed  without  success,  such  as  nitrate 
of  potass,  Buperacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  infusion  of  matico, 
gallic  acid,  tannin,  very  large  quantities  of  cold  astringent  injections; 
and  in  the  floodings,  secale  comutum,  galvanism,  strong  abdominal 
pressure,  plugging  the  vagina,  external  cold,  &c. 

In  some  of  the  cases  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Lingen,  who 
joins  in  stating  that  we  know  no  remedy  that  could  be  safely  substituted 
for  full  doses  of  turpentine  in  those  dangerous  cases  that  so  often 
threaten,  and  too  frequently  have  proved  fatal,  notwithstanding  the  best 
devised  and  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  use  of  means. 

Dr.  LingerCs  Ccwes.-^Mrs.  P.,  labour  a  little  premature,  preceded  by 
hemorrhage,  but  not  from  placenta  praevia.  I  was  not  called  to  her  till 
she  was  blanched  by  loss  of  blood,  and  was  nearly  pulseless.  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  with  all  expedition.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
most  alarming  exhaustion  I  ever  witnessed,  attended  with  restlessness 
imd  a  relaxed  state  of  the  uterus.  A  turpentine  draught  was  given, 
with  almost  instantaneous  effects,  namely  a  glow  of  warmth,  a  return 
of  vitality,  and  a  lessening  of  the  discharge,  &c.,  &c.  After  a  few 
minutes  a  second  draught  was  given.  All  hemorrhage  now  ceased,  and 
she  slowly  rallied.  This  case,  with  a  few  other  particulars,  forms  the 
second  in  Mr.  John  Griffith's  series. 

Miss ,  suffered  from  menorrhagia  of  a  passive  and  painless  kind, 

that  had  for  the  fourth  time. recurred  during  the  last  two  years,  with  a 
continuance  eadi  time  of  five  or  six  weeks.  She  was  pale,  breathless  on 
exertion,  had  noises  in  her  ears,  &c.,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to 
recumbency.  All  the  ordinary  remedies,  general  and  local,  had  been 
employed,  without  success.  I  now  gave  her  a  draught,  with  one  ounce 
of  turpentine;  this  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the  matter,  though  two 
small  doses  were  afterwards  taken,  and  more  than  a  month  has  passed 
without  any  return  of  the  discharge. — Prov,  Med,  Journal,  July  24, 
1850,  j5.  400. 


114. — On  Permanent  Retention  of  the  Placenta  from  Morbid  Adhe- 
sions, with  remarks.  By  Dr.  Robebt  T.  Corbett. — Mrs.  S.,  set.  30J 
seven  months  in  her  sixth  pregnancy,  and  of  debilitated  habit,  became 
my  patient  on  the  16th  May  1850,  when  she  complained  of  uneasiness 
in  the  belly,  of  four  days'  duration,  attributed  by  her  to  a  fright.  She 
said  the  membranes  had  ruptured,  and  that  a  large  discharge  of  wateir 
had  taken  place.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  admitted  only  the  point 
of  the  finger.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  waters  had  escaped  or  not. 
Bowels  regular,  from  the  use  of  medicine.     An  opia4;e  was  ordered. 

17th. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday;  os  uteri  as  on  former  examina- 
tion.    Bowels  not  moved  to  day.     Opiate  to  be  repeated. 

18th. — Os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  and  pains 
decidedly  uterine;  considerable  bloody  discharges.  As  she  was  a  weakly 
woman — the  child  undoubtedly  small,  and  supposed  to  be  dead,  from 
Hjotion  having  discontinued  to  be  felt  by  the  mother,  and  from  the  sound 
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of  the  foetal  heart  and  placental  aoniBfit  having  oeaaed  to  be  heardl,  to 
terminate  the  labour,  I  gave  four  half-drachm  doaee  of  the  ergot  of  rye  iis- 
infnnon,  every  twenty  minutes,  withont  eiisot.  Habeat  enema  dcnnes- 
ticnm  qnam  primnm. 

19th. — ^Bowels  opened  from  enema;  had  slept  very  well;  os  nteri  a 
little  more  dilated;  still  considerable  ooadng.  Pains  those  of  labonr, 
and  stronger  than  yesterday.  I  administered  the  ergot  in  the  same 
doses  as  the  day  before,  bnt  the  drug  was  of  a-fresher  quality.  The  pains 
were  very  much  increased  in  power  and  frequency  by  its  exhibition; 
some  were  ereai  considerably  protnudye,  bnt  nature  had  not  the  power, 
and  the  effects  of  the  dmg  wore  off.  I  then  administered  an  opute,  to 
qniet  the  system  and  procare  sleep. 

20th. — Patient  had  had  a  few  hours'  refreshing  sleep  diaring  ihe  ni^t, 
and  this  morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  foetus  was  expelled,  with 
little  sttiEering,  and  slight  labour  pains.  I  was  sent  for.  On  my  arrival 
I  found  the  foetus  expeiled,  and  in  a  putrid  state.  The  placenta  was 
still  in  the  uterus,  which  was  flaccid.  The  cord  came  away  with  th* 
very  slightest  traction.  After  dashing  whisky  over  the  abdomen,  grasp- 
ing the  uterus  tightly,  and  trying  the  usual  means  to  make  it  contract, 
and  persevering  £>r  half  an  hour,  as  there  i^peared  to  be  very  litde  if 
any  contraction,  the  left  hand  was  completely  introduced  into  its  cavi^, 
when  the  membranes  were  found  to  adhere  all  around,  so  that  I  oool^ 
not  positively  say  that  I  felt  the  border  of  the  placenta,  al^ou^^  i 
thought  so,  from  my  fingers  passing  over  a  rounded  ridge.  The  usual 
plan  of  separating  it,  by  insinuating  the  fingers  between  it  and  the 
uterine  surfiiee,  and  gentiy  moving  the  hand  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
sawing  motion,  bang  out  of  the  question,  the  plan  of  Hamilton  and 
Bums  was  tried,  without  effect.  The  uterus  contracted  powerfully  upon 
the  hand,  but  became  quite  flaccid  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn.  Hy 
manipulations  wore  ocmtinued  for  about  forty  minutes.  A  bandage, 
with  a  compress,  was  now  tightly  applied,  a  grain  of  opium  given,  anci 
the  patient  left  to  rest.  The  patient  progressed  as  well  as  is  usual  in 
an  ordinary  convalescence/  after  delivery,  till  the  evening  of  the  25tb, 
when,  after  the  loss  of  not  more  than  12  or  14  ok.  of  blood  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  uterus,  she  died«  notwithstanding  the  free  exMbition  of 
stimuli;  in  short  she  never  rallied  from  the  eollapaed  state,  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  discharge,  and  died  in  four  hours.  As  I  became 
aware  of  the  intimate  adhesion  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus  at 
my  first  attempt  at  extraction,  and  as  in  such  cases  I  do  not  approve  of 
any  after  attempts  at  removal,  no  further  trial  to  separate  it  was  made. 

Inspection  60  Howrs  after  Death. — Three  medical  gentlemen  besidea 
myself  were  presait.  Upon  opaiing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
uterus  was  sem  64  inches  long  by  44  broad,  having  a  baggy  empty  feel, 
but  presenting  a  healthy  surfiEtee.  The  utems  was  detached  from  its 
position,  and  an  incision  made  longitudinally  through  its  anterior  wall, 
when  the  placental  mass  and  membranes  were  seen  to  fill  its  cavity. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  presented  a  dirty  green  or  blackish  hue, 
and  after  having  been  repeatedly  and  carefoUy  washed,  was  found  to  be 
wholly  covered  by  a  lining  presenting  a  granular  fleshy  appearance,  at 
least  I  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  some  places  even  more.     This  mem- 
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\>rane  was,  with  some  difficulty,  separated,  to  a  trifling  extent,  from 
what  appeared  to  be  the  disorganised  lining  of  the  uterus.  The  placenta 
adhered  to  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  uterus,  rather  to  the 
left  side,  which  was  the  spot  where  I  had  felt  it.  The  adhesion  was 
complete,  and  so  perfect  that  the  placenta  could  not  be  detached  without 
destroying  its  own  substance,  or  that  of  the  uterus.  We  could  not  dis- 
cover the  spot  from  which  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  The  structure 
of  the  placenta  resembled  that  of  a  hepatized  lung,  but  was  more  fibrous, 
and  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  tell  where  the  placenta  terminated,  and  the 
uterus  commenced.  The  foetal  membranes  were  also  very  extensively 
and  intimately  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus;  indeed  so  intimately, 
that  the  attachments  could  be  broken  only  with  great  force,  and  would 
of  themselves  have  been  a  cause  of  retention  of  the  placental  mass. 

[In  conclusion,  Dr.  Corbett  remarks, — ] 

1st,  That  this  case  proves  the  truth  of  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  all  efforts  to  extract  the  placenta  may  be  unavailing. 

2d,  That  it  strengthens  the  opinion  "  that  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  morbid  adhesion  than  any  other.*' 

3d,  That  it  proves  that  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta  is  produced 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  membrane,  the  result  of  increased  action  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
blood  in  pregnancy. 

4th,  That  it  proves  that  agglutination  of  the  foetal  membranes  to  the 
uterus,  of  itself  may  be  a  cause,  if  not  of  permanent  retention  of  the 
placenta,  at  least  of  retention  of  it,  until  putre&ction  shall  so  have  de- 
stroyed their  texture,  as  to  permit  of  the  mass  falling  away;  although, 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  such  a  case  must  very  seldom  occur.— 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.,  1850,  p.  410, 


'115. — OnMenstruation  in  Rdation  to  Pregnancy.  By l*rof.  Dubois.— 
Conception  (says  the  professor)  may  take  place  in  a  woman  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  at  which  she  ought  to  menstruate.  There  are,  in 
fact,  many  women  who  do  not  menstruate  till  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
or  nineteenth  year.  Such  women  may  become  pregnant  at  that  time  of 
life,  although  they  have  never  menstruated.  M.  Dubois  has  seen  a 
woman  become  pregnaiit  two  years  aft^  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 
The  woman,  finding  her  abdomen  enlarging,  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  an  hospital.  The  physician  under  whose  charge  she  was,  had 
so  little  idea  of  the  woman's  being  pregnant,  that  he  delivered  a  clinical 
lecture  on  the  case,  as  one  of  ovarian  dropsy.  On  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  M.  Dubois  easily  made  out  the  pulsation  of  the  foetal 
heart.     In  fact,  labour  very  soon  supervened. 

The  menses  may  be  suppressed  physiologically,  and  yet  pregnancy 
take  place.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  nurses  become  pregnant  befere 
menstruation  has  re-appeared.  We  find  also,  that  women  who  :|uc« 
<extremely  irregular,  wBo,  for  example,  menstruate  only  once  or  twioe  « 
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fear,  become  pregnant;  althoagb,  in 'general,  tbia  state  is  one  rery 
nnfiiTonrable  for  oonception. 

Yarioiu  diseaaee  and  changes  in  babits  may  derange  tbe  menstmatieD, 
and  give  rise  to  tbe  idea  of  pregnancy.  Tbis  error  oocnrs  frequently, 
obiefly  to  persons  anxions  to  become  in  tbe  fiunily  wsy.  NoUiing  m 
more  common  than  to  find  tbe  menses  suppressed  for  some  time  after 
marriage.  It  is  also  very  frequently  observed,  that  ircHnen  leaving  tb« 
country  to  reside  in  the  town,  suffer  from  suppressicm.  This  may  be 
said  to  occur  habitually  in  young  women  coming  from  tbe  country  into 
domestic  service  in  Paris. 

In  other  cases,  the  menses,  after  having  been  suppresBed  for  tiiree 
or  four  months,  re-appear  suddenly,  with  some  profuaeness.  This  is 
sometimes  taken  for  tbe  occurrence  of  abortion,  when  it  is  merely  tbe 
recurrence  of  the  menses  affcer  they  have  been  suppressed,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  change  in  tbe  habits  of  tbe  female.— ^otirtia/  de  M€d, — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1850, />.  73. 


116.— PROLAPSUS  OP  THR  PREGNANT  UTERUS. 

By  Db.  Mesbiman. 

{She  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Medi- 
cal Times* : — ^J 

In  Professor  Rizsoli's  case,  tbe  procidentia  bad,  as  usual,  been  tem- 
porarily cured  by  the  enlargement  of  tbe  uterus,  causing  it  to  rise  into 
the  abdomen;  but  of  course,  when  labour  pains  came  on,  the  uterus 
was  again  drawn  down,  even  to  tbe  extmt  of  being  propelled  beyond 
the  vulva — an  occurrence  which  several  cases  on  record  have  demon- 
strated to  happen  occasionally.  It  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  first 
pain  produced  tbis  occurrence,  combined  as  it  was  with  tbe  ''  raising  a 
great  bnrthen;*'but  we  are  not  clearly  informed  whether  any  part  of  the 
uterus  itself  was  propelled  beyond  the  vulva,  except  by  inference  from 
tbe  tearing  of  tbe  perineum,  and  *'  a  body"  being  felt  to  pass.  How 
the  perineum  can  have  been  torn  at  tbis  time,  unless  the  uterus  with  its 
contents  had  passed  the  os  externum,  I  do  not  understand;  yet  it  seems 
to  have  been  found  ruptured  by  the  accoucheur  on  his  arrival,  before  he 
bad  recourse  to  instruments.  We  are  told  that ' '  a  small  foramen  allowed 
a  finger  to  pass  up  to  the  head  itself."  Of  course  the  part  most  pro- 
truded would  be  the  vagina;  but  we  are  not  told  that  the  os  uteri  was 
felt  at  all;  are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  os  was  fully  dilated  ? 
That  seems  improbable;  but  if  the  practitioner  had  taken  care  to  observe 
the  &cts^  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  at  a  loss,  as  he  appears  to 
have  been,  what  treatment  he  should  pursue.  Agidn,  we  are  told  that 
att^npts  at  reduction  were  vain,  from  the  recurrence  of  pains;  smd 
that  aifcer  some  time  mortification  appeared  imminent,  from  tbe  amount 
of  congestion  observed  in  tbe  protruded  vagina.  But  to  what  is  this 
congestion  to  be  attributed  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  pressure  of  tbe  di&- 
tfloded  uterus  upon  tbe  veins  of  the  displaced  vagina  preventing  tbe  re- 
turn of  Uood  from  it  ?    If  so,  a  constant  firm  support  from  tbe  band 
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of  tlie  attending  practitioner  &om  tbe  first  would  surely  haye  prevented 
it;  besides  that,  more  than  this,  it  would  have  enabled  the  contractions 
of  the  uterus  to  propel  the  head  of  the  child  against  the  oe,  and  thus  to 
dilate  it.  This,  however,  could  not  happen  if  no  counter^pressure  was 
exercised  against  the  bearing  down  of  the  pains. 

Medical  practitioners  of  the  present  day  seem  too  little  disposed  to 
look  back  and  learn  what  others  have  done  in  tim^  past;  yet  there  are 
on  record  sevenU  cases  o£  procidentia  vagincB  et  uteri,  at  the  commcskce'* 
ment  of  labour,  which  well  deserve  to  be  consulted  and  borne  in  mind, 
liet  me  refer  to  a  few  of  these.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  James  Shaw, 
in  the  *  Memoin  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,'  (Vol.  I.,  p.  213^ 
A.D.  1786,)  when  mortification  appeared  commencing,  the  perineum  was 
found,  cm  examinatimi,  to  be  dilatable;  it  was,  therefore,  dilated  by 
the  finger;  the  protruded  mass  then  slipped  back;  and  the  patient  fell 
asleep  for  two  bom's;  after  which,  pains  again  came  on,  and  a  fine  boy 
(her  fifth  child)  was  bom  by  the  natural  efforts.  The  woman  bore  sub< 
sequently  two  children,  and  never  afterwards  complained  of  more  than 
a  slight  bearing  down. 

In  the  'Medical  Museum,'  (Vol.  I.,  A.D.  1763,)  M»r  Antrobus,  of 
Liverpool,  describes  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  conceived  of  her 
fourth  child  while  labouiing  under  a  '"  prolapsus  uteri."  She  went  her 
full  time,  although  the  cervix  became  "scirrhous"  from  exposure,  and, 
at  the  time  of  labour,  the  first  pain  drew  up  the  uterus,  but  the  waters 
afterwards  breaking,  it  was  propelled  down  again  before  the  head. 
Counter-pressure  was  therefore  made,  and  the  part  lubricated;  the 
child  was  bom,  and  the  "  prolapsion"  replaced.  The  woman  did  per- 
fectly well. 

Maurioeau  gives  the  following  case  (Obs.  6,  A.D.  1669): — The  uterus 
had  protruded  during  labour  to  the  extent  of  half  a  foot,  and  was  as  big 
again  as  the  head  of  an  infiint.  The  os  looked  like  a  phymosis,  of  which 
the  lips  were  three  fingers'  breadth  thick,  and  quite  livid.  He  intro- 
duced his  hand  by  degrees  into  the  uterus,  and  thus  guided  the  head  in 
its  exit.     He  subsequently  applied  a  pessary. 

Portal  (Obs.  10,  A.D.  1666)  describes  a  case  of  protruded  uterus  ui 
a  first  pregnancy,  where  the  orifice  was  only  half  a  line  across.  After 
consulting  with  M.  Moreau,  he  introduced  very  carefully  a  silver  sound; 
by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  insert  his  finger,  and  so  dilate  the  orifice 
still  more,  it  being,  after  three  hours'  dilatation,  the  size  of  au  "  4cu  blanc." 
After  an  hour's  cessation,  the  dilatation  was  renewed,  by  both  hands  be- 
ing carefully  insinuated;  the  bag  of  waters  assisted,  and  two  pains  brought 
the  child  into  the  world!  The  uterus  was  replaced,  and  all  did  well. 
The  woman,  previously  to  her  marriage,  had  always  had  a  "relaxation," 
but  could  easily  replace  the  womb.  During  her  pregnancy,  however,  it 
ceased  to  come  down  till  the  labour  set  in.  In  several  respects  this 
resembles  the  case  recorded  in  the  '  Medical  Times.' 

Smellie  (Collection  XYII.,  No.  I.,  Case  2,  A.D.  1746)  describes  a 
third  labour,  in  which  the  os  uteri  was  pushed  down  by  the  pains  beyond 
the  OS  externum: — "  During  every  pain  I  kept  up  the  child's  head,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  I  gradually  dilated  with  my  finger,  till, 
being  fully  opened,  it  easily  slipt  all  round  the  head,  and  this  after' 
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wards  opening  the  oe  extenram  by  degrees,  was  safely  delivered."  Vet" 
feet  (Case  77,  A.D.  1766)  relates  a  case  in  which  there  was  "  an  entire 
hernia  of  the  ntems,"  yet  the  os  uteri  was  "^  high  up,  that  he  could 
but  just  reach  it  with  lus  finger  in  the  vagina."  *'  He  gradually  dis- 
tended  the  os  tincte,"  introduced  his  hand,  and,  6nding  the  feet  pre- 
senting, seized  them,  and  brought  away  the  child. 

The  caae  related  below  has  never,  I  beUeve,  been  given  to  the  public. 
I  have,  therefore  the  more  pleasure  in  introducing  it  here,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  class  of  labours.  The  case  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Qristock,  surgeon,  of  Wardonr  Street^ 
Soho.  Mrs.  Piurdie,  the  wife  of  a  journeyman  gunmaker,  in  Little 
Pulteney  Street,  a  delicate  woman,  had  already  been  the  mother  of  two 
children.  After  the  birth  of  the  second,  she  was  much  troubled  with  a  sen- 
sation of  bearing  down,  and  sometimes  of  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  uterus, 
which  she  endeavoured,  very  ineffectually,  to  remedy,  by  wearing  some 
kind  of  bandage.  The  protrusion  became  greater  when  she  next  became 
pregnant,  but  diminished,  and  was  at  length  wholly  removed,  as  the 
uterus  enlarged  from  gestation.  When,  however,  the  labour  drew  near^ 
she  was  again  sensible  of  much  weakness  and  bearing  down;  and  at 
length  when  the  pains  actually  came  on,  she  was  much  alarmed  by  find- 
ing that  a  large  fleshy  mass  had  passed  through  the  os  externum  with  a 
good  deal  of  fluid  discharge.  She  sent  for  Mr.  Oristock,  -who  found 
that  not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vs^na  was  protruded,  but 
that  the  os  uteri  was  to  be  felt  considerably  without  the  os  externum. 
He  ordered  her  to  bed,  had  the  parts  freely  fomented,  and  requested  a 
friend  to  visit  the  patient  with  him.  They  found  her  much  alarmed^ 
hut  presenting  no  symptoms  indicative  of  danger.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  not  at  present  to  employ  any  active  interference.  The  pains 
at  first  were  not  strong,  but  as  they  increased  in  strength,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  expand  the  hand  over  the  protruded  part,  so  as  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  afford  five  points  of  support  to  the  prolapsed 
vagina.  By  degrees  it  appeared  to  recede  during  the  pains,  and,  at  last, 
during  a  very  strong  pain,  the  whole  mass  slipped  up  into  the  pelvic 
cavity;  the  infant  was  speedily  born,  the  placenta  came  away«  and  the 
uterus  contracted  firmly,  remaining  in  its  proper  situation.  This  woman 
got  quite  well,  and  in  less  than  two  years  became  pregnant  again;  she 
then  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hugh  Ley.  The  same  prooedentia 
again  took  place,  and  was  managed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
happy  result.  After  some  time  she  became  pregnant  again,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  was  no  prolapsus;  the  child  was  found  to  present  by  the 
arm,  and  was  turned  by  Dr.  Ley,  but  was  still-bom.  A  very  interest- 
ing question  may  be  asked  here,  namely,  Did  the  transverse  position  of 
the  child  on  this  occasion  prevent  the  ready  subsidence  of  the  uterus  into 
the  pelvis  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  further  account  of  this 
person  after  this  last  confinement. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  accoucheur  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Professor  Bizzoli  did  not  practice  the  same  form  of  treatment  which  ha^ 
proved  so  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  above-named  experienced  prac^ 
titioners.  He  would  then,  possibly,  have  saved  the  life  of  the  child, 
and  have  avoided  the  lacerations  of  the  vagina  And  consequent  hemor- 
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rkage  recorded.  Let  me  merely  add,  that  I  liave  presumed,  in  this  oriti- 
cism,  that  the  rapture  of  the  perineum  took  place  before  the  medical 
man  arrived;  but  if  we  suppose  that,  as  in  Mr.  Shaw's  case,  the  utenus 
descended  without  tearing  the  perineum,  the  employment  of  the  faiwpB 
would  be  almost  certain  to  produce  that  accident. — Med.  Times,  April  1,. 
ISSO.—MontAhf  Jottmal  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.,  1860,  p.  474. 


117. — Success fvl  Case  of  Extraction  of  the  Child  hy  the  Ccesarean 
Section,  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother.  By  George  Harlet,  Esq., 
House-Surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Maternity  Hospital.  (Read  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  on  6tb  June,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- 
Chirargical  Society.) — [The  mother  in  the  case,  Catherine  Davidson, 
aged  39,  unmarried,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  being  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  second  pregnancy.  She  stated  she  had  been  very  delicate 
during  her  pregnancy;  complained  of  shortness  of  breathing  in  ascend- 
ing stairs,  uid  of  dyspepsia.  As  her  legs  were  swollen,  and  her  face 
pale  and  puffed,  her  urine  was  tested,  but  no  albumen  was  foimd  present. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  1850,  nearly  a  month  before  her  expected  con- 
finement, Mr.  Harley  was  summoned  to  her  assistance,  the  matron  sta- 
ting her  to  be  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  Mr.  Harley,  on  reaching  her, 
found  her  with  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  asphyxia,  and  the  coun- 
tenance denoting  intense  anxiety.  He  immediately  ordered  her  dress  to 
be  loosened,  and  her  stays  torn  off;  as  soon  as  she  could  be  placed 
in  her  bed,  an  emetic  of  5  ss.  of  sulphate  of  due  was  administered,  but 
the  symptoms  becoming  gradually  more  urgent,  laryngotomy  was  per- 
formed. There  being  no  tracheotomy  tube  in  the  house,  Mr.  Harley 
cut  about  3^  inches  off  a  full-sized  flexible  male  catheter,  and  intro- 
duced it;  but  as  the  mucus  did  not  readily  come  through  it,  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  emetic  was  now  r^>eated,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  above  eight  ounces  of  white  filthy  matter  was  expectorated. 
As  the  symptoms  still  increased,  Mr.  Harley  proceeded  .to  perform  the 
operation  of  toaoheotomy;  but  before  the  operation  was  much  more  than 
half  finished,  all  attempts  at  respiration  ceased.   Mr.  Harley  continues:] 

All  hope  of  saving  the  woman  being  lost,  my  next  thought  was  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child;  so  I  again  snatched  up  the  bistoury,  ripped 
down  the  patient's  dress,  and  instantly  made  an  incision  in  the  mesial 
line,  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  commencing  a  little  above 
the  symphysis  pubes,  keeping  close  to  tiie  right  side  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  terminating  a  little  above  it.  The  uterus  then  appeared,  and  I 
proceeded  to  make  careful  incisions  in  it,  to  avoid  wounding  the  child. 
In  making  these  incisions  none  of  the  intestines  came  in  the  way  of  the 
knife,  and  there  was  very  little  or  no  bleeding  from  the  wounds. 

When  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  reached,  the  liquor  amnii  escaped. 
I  put  the  two  first  fingers  of  my  left  hand  into  it,  laid  the  back  of  the 
kmfe  against  tiiem,  and  cut  downwards  and  outwards.  One  side  of  the 
nates  now  appeared.  I  then  put  the  right  hand  into  the  uterus,  caught 
hold  of  the  first  thing  that  came  in  my  way,  which  happened  to  be  a 
leg,  and  withdrew  the  child  without  any  difficulty,  the  uterus  not  con- 
tracting round  the  neck. 
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The  childi  on  extraction,  looked  beautifol  and  clean,  as  if  it  had 
been  carefolly  washed;  it  was  to  all  appearance  qnite  dead,  no  pul- 
sation being  felt,  either  at  heart  or  cord.  I  dashed  oold  vater  on  its 
chest,  gaye  it  a  mb,  and  then  put  my  month  to  its  month,  depressed 
and  poshed  back  the  larynx,  held  the  nostrils  with  the  one  hand,  and 
pressed  on  the  chest  witii  the  other,  after  each  time  that  I  filled  the 
child's  Inngs  with  air. 

Affcer  a  few  minutes  I  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  during  that  time  I 
applied  firiction  and  aqua  ammonite  to  the  breast,  aad  on  using  artificial 
respiration  for  some  minutes  more,  the  child's  heart  began  to  beat,  and 
the  pulsations  in  the  cord  became  distinctly  visible;  a  ligature  having 
been  put  upon  it,  the  child  was  cut  away.  It  was  a  male,  weighing 
6  lb.  12  oz.,  and  measuring  18^  inches.  Shortly  afterwards  I  put  my 
hand  into  the  uterus,  and  peeled  the  placenta  from  the  back  part  and 
right  side  of  the  organ,  as  it  would  not  come  away  by  pulling  at  the 
cord;  it  weighed  1  Xb.  4  oz.,  and  the  cord  measured  20  inches.  The 
wound  was  stitched  up,  and  the  body  removed  into  the  delivery  room, 
where  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  elapsed  firom  the  time  the  patient  was 
seized  in  the  kitchen  till  all  was  over. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  July,  1850,  p.  21. 


118. — Turning  Successful  in  a  Case  of  Fibrous  Uterine  Tumour, 
occupying  the  Centre  Cavity  of  the  Pelvis^  and  subsequent  Expulsion  of 
the  Tumour.  By  D.  £.  Rankin,  Esq.,  Carluke. — [The  attention  of  the 
profession  having  been  lately  directed  by  Dr.  Simpson  (See  Retrospect, 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  308)  to  the  question  of  turning  in  certain  cases  of  small 
pelvis,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  child  by  craniotomy,  the  follow- 
ina;  question  is  asked,  "  Does  experience  teach  that  the  base  of  the  head 
offers  less  resistance  than  the  vertex  in  passing  through  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis?"     The  case  of  Mr.  Rankin  will  illustrate  the  point.] 

Mrs.  G.  is  27  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  five  children.  The 
first  two  births  were  natural;  but  in  the  third  (24th  August  1846)  some 
difficulty,  I  learn,  arose  in  the  early  stage,  to  the  probable  cause  of 
which  her  subsequent  history  points. 

At  the  fourth  birth  (Slst  March  1848),  the  difficulty  became  too 
appurent.  After  watching  the  efforts  of  nature  for  thirty-six  hours, 
and  finding  that  though  the  head  had  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  hindered  its  further  progress,  Dr.  Selkirk,  whose 
ease  it  was,  requested  my  advice  and  assistance. 

A  large  tumour  was  found  to  occupy  the  right  hypogastric  region, 
producing  displacement  of  the  uterus;  and,  on  examination,  the  vagina 
was  found  to  be  depressed,  as  well  as  compressed,  and  thrown  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis  by  the  tumour,  which  thus  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  that  cavity.  By  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  the  uterus 
could  not  be  reached;  but  on  introducing  the  hand,  the  head  was 
found  free  of  the  uterus,  although  completely  retarded  from  farther 
progress  by  the  counteraction  of  the  impending  mass. 
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As  there  seemed  no  alternative,  perforation  was  resolved  upon, 
which,  from  the  little  mobility  and  incompressibility  of  the  tumour, 
was  not  easily  accomplished;  but  the  ultimate  extraction  of  the  child 
was  effected,  after  tedious,  difficult,  and  careful  manipulation  with  the 
crotchet. 

When  a  subsequent  pregnancy  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  family,  he  naturally  felt  anxious.  Encouraged  in  the 
attempt,  the  induction  of  premature  labour  was  tried  by  him  in  the 
seventh  month;  but  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  the  uterus  being  dis- 
placed, and  beyond  reach. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  and  again  after  an  interval  of  some  days, 
I  examined  Mrs.  G-.,  with  the  aim  of  determining  how  her  case  was  to 
be  met  when  the  urgent  hour  arrived.  The  prospect  was  most  un* 
promising.  The  recollection  of  former  difficulties,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  obstructing  agent  was  more  formidable  than  before, 
made  me  look  forward  to  the  crisis  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  To  lessen 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  and  in  order  that  the  patient  might 
have  the  advantage  of  the  best  advice,  Dr.  Wilson  (of  Glasgow)  was  con- 
sulted on  the  9th,  and  through  him  was  secured  the  advice  of  Drs. 
Watson  and  Mac&rlane. 

All  concurred  in  viewing  the  case  as  one  of  great  difficulty,  involving 
the  probability  that  the  Csesarean  operation  might,  of  necessity,  be  re- 
sorted to,  should  turning  fail.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  patient  to  remain  in  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  Wilson's  care;  but  she 
declined,  and  reluctantly  I  had  to  undertake  the  case. 

On  the  25th  February,  labour  pains  came  on.  Dr.  Selkirk  had  been 
in  attendance  about  twelve  hours,  during  which  time  the  pains  were  not 
urgent.  In  a  note  I  had  from  him  that  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  after  in- 
timating the  onset  of  true  pains,  he  stated, — "  The  tumour  feels  as  hard 
and  unyielding  as  ever.  The  passage  of  the  child  will  prove  an  impossi- 
bility." On  examination,  two  hours  afterwards,  the  tumour  was  found 
to  occupy  the  entire  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  was  acted  upon  and  pressed 
down  by  every  effort  of  the  womb.  The  presenting  parts  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  mode;  but  on  introducing  the  hand,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  tumour  could  be  displaced  upward,  it  was  found  obedient  to 
pressure  to  some  extent;  and  by  passing  the  hand  onward,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  against  which  the  vagina  was  forced,  a  small  bag  of 
the  protruding  membranes  was  felt;  but,  unwilling  to  rupture  them  at  this 
stage,  and  as  it  was  otherwise  impossible  to  reach  the  womb,  I  resolved, 
in  alienee  of  any  urgent  symptom,  to  wait  till  the  distended  membranes 
exercised  somewhat  longer  their  relaxing  influence.  At  half-past  one 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  I  introduced  my  hand,  moulded  the  pas* 
sage  by  acting  on  the  tumour  through  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  and 
passed  the  hand  up  carefully  till  I  became  sensible  of  the  presenting 
parts,  through  the  well-dilated  orifice,  which  was  situated  above  the 
edge  of  the  left  ilium.  The  liquor  amnii  was  now  evacuated;  the  hand 
passed  into  the  womb,,  and  what  proved  to  be  the  left  foot  was  secured. 
Very  considerable  force  was  necessary  to  bring  the  child  into  the  pelvis. 
During  the  operation,  the  tumour  was  gradually  forced  up  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  sen^tion  of 
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tfliriiig  WM  finmin«ifntw!  to  tiie  hand.  Mid  reDdered  audible,  wliicb  led 
mo  to  oonelade  that  aoine  fearful  disaster  was  impending.  This  was 
•  aooii  found  to  be  referable  to  the  parts  of  the  mother;  for  the  child  was 
deliyered  nniigiired^  though  in  a  state  of  a^hyziay  from  which  it 
rallied  within  ten  minutes. 

The  pbcenta  was  thrown  off  within  fifteen  minutes,  the  uterus 
oontractiBg  regularly  and  satisfftotorily  above  and  partially  behind 
the  tumour. 

A  train  of  symptoms,  by  no  means  promising,  fbllowed.  There  was 
acute  pain  in  the  uterine  region  for  seyeral  days,  much  sleeplessness, 
and  occasional  delirium.  A  fetid  dischaige  followed,  and  a  smart  attack 
of  erysipdas  of  the  hee  and  head  came  on.  On  examination  on  the  seventh 
dMj  after  delivery,  the  maternal  canals  over  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  tumour  were  found  to  be  in  a  sloughy  condition.  A  few  days  alter, 
a  small  prqjecting  mass  was  found  in  the  seat  of  the  slough,  and  fetid 
parte  constantly  escaped,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  ascertained.  On 
8d  April — the  thirty-eighth  day  after  delivery — the  patient  infcrmed 
me  that  something  protruded  from  the  vagina;  and  with  little  difficulty,  the 
parts  being  all  but  free,  I  extracted  a  partially  putrid  mass,  of  flattie 
form,  ten  inches  long,  five  broad,  and  weighing  fourteen  ounces, — con- 
sisting of  a  dense  fibrous  substance,  fringed  here  and  there  with  small 
cells,  emptied  of  their  oontente. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med,  Science, 
Jufy,  1850,  p.  13. 

[We  think  this  practice  of  turning,  in  cases  of  deformed  pelvis,  as 
illustrated  by  the  preceding  case  of  Mr.  Rankin,  strongly  corroborated 
by  some  remarks  made  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Churchill's  Midwifery  in 
the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal'  for  July,  1850,  p.  34.  Dr.  Churchill 
is  said  to  quite  misunderstand  Dr.  Simpson's  principles  of  practice,  when 
he  fears,  that  in  some  cases,  we  might  turn  the  child  and  yet  fiiad  the 
pelvis  too  small  to  let  it  pass  without  craniotomy.     The  reviewer  says:] 

Among  Qr.  Collins'  16,000  cases  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  there  was 
no  pelvis  too  small,  for  there  was  none  below  24  inches  in  its  conjugate 
diameter,  and  only  one  so  small  even  as  this;  and  we  have  seen  a  frill- 
sized  child  pass  through  as  small  a  pelvis  by  turning,  ito  head  becoming^ 
isompressed  during  ite  passage.  Dr.  Churchill  objects  that,  for  the 
success  of  turning  in  contracted  pelvis,  we  must  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
"exact  diameters"  of  4he  pelvis.  He  might  as  reasonably  aiigue  that, 
for  the  success  of  craniotomy  in  contracted  pelvis,  we  must  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  "exact  diameters"  of  the  pelvis.  The  general  case  is 
this, — ^l^e  head  becomes  arrested  at  or  above  the  brim,  in  consequence 
of  the  head  being  slightly  too  large,  or  the  brim  too  small;  and  the 
question  is,  how  is  delivery  to  be  effected?  Take  a  steel  perforator  (says 
Dr.  Churchill),  introduce  it  through  the  cranium  of  the  child,  allow 
some  of  the  brain  to  escape,  so  as  to  diminish  the  head,  and  thus  allow 
of  its  passage.  We  say,  no;  if  the  diild  is  aUve,  and  there  is  no 
oontra-indication,  extract  the  infant  by  turning,  and  in  its  extraction 
subject  the  flexible  skull  of  the  child  to  transieut,  and  not  necessarily 
fiital,  compression,  rather  than  to  fiital  perforation.  He  fears  that, 
even  if  the  child  were  turned,  we  might  sometimes  still  require  to  reduce 
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its  head  by  perforation  after  all.  But  if  so  the  operation  is  more 
simple  than  if  the  arch  of  the  cranium  presented,  in  so  far  that  no 
crotchet  is  then  required.  He  objects  further  that  the  operation  would 
be  of  "  vBry  little  benefit  to  the  child."  Certainly  we  admit  tliat  all 
the  benefit  it  receives  is  giving  it  life,  or  a  good  chance  of  life,  instead  of 
being  submitted  to  certain  death,  by  having  its  head  perforated.  Nu- 
merous children's  lives  have  been  already  saved  by  the  practice.  And 
we  feel  fully  assured  of  one  fact,  that  in  proper  cases  the  operation  of 
turning  gives  the  mother  a  far  better  change  of  escape;  turning,  according 
to  Dr.  Churchill  himself,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  being  an  operation 
fatal  in  about  one  in  every  sixteen  cases  to  the  mother,  whilst,  by  his 
own  showing,  craniotomy  is  fatal  in  about  one  in  every  five  cases  to  the 
mother,  and,  of  course,  in  every  case  fatal  to  the  child. — Monthly  Journal 
of  Med.  Science,  July,  1850,  p.  34. 


119. — Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Neck  of  the  Womb,  and  on 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Disease  to  which  it  is  liable. — By  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Tilt. — [Dr.  Tilt  describes  this  form  of  disease,  which  he 
has  met  with,  and  which  he  supposes  arises  from  a  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  as  an  erectile  swelling  on  that  part. 
Making  a  few  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
which  he  states  is  still  imperfect.  Dr.  Tilt  says,  with  regard  to  the 
muscular  fibres,  that  their  disposition  and  proportion  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  but  that  it  is  admitted  by  Theller,  Bums, 
Negrier,  and  many  others,  that  they  exist  in  smallest  proportion  in  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  womb.     He  then  proceeds:] 

As  the  erectile  structure  of  the  os  uteri  was  not  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Snow  Beck,  I  requested  Mr.  Quekett  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
great  experience  in  microscopical  investigations,  and  we  examined  the 
disposition  of  the  minute  vessels  in  three  specimens  for  wliich  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend  Dr.  Jenner.  One  of  the  specimens  was  removed 
from  a  midcQe-aged  woman,  who  had  borne  children,  another  from  a  girl  of 
sixteen  years  of  age.  On  examining  perpendicular  sections  (^f  the  lips  of 
the  OS  uteri  of  both  subjects,  Mr.  Quekett  showed  me  distinctly  the 
looping  of  the  blood-vessels,  their  varicose  distention  in  certain  points, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  branching  ofi"  oiblood-ves.^^tls  one  from 
another — a  disposition  of  blood-vessels  which  is  characterirtic  of  erectile 
tissue,  as  it  exists  in  the  lips  or  the  nipple.  The  third  sj^cimen  was 
taken  from  an  old  woman;  the  os  uteri  was  so  completely  eii'aced,  that 
although  there  was  a  very  small  aperture  communicating  with  the 
womb,  this  aperture  was  not  surrounded  by  any  lips.  On  examining, 
however,  sections  of  tissue  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  this  aperture, 
we  could  not  distinguish  any  varicose  disposition  of  the  minute  vessels. 
Neither  could  we  do  so  in  a  fourth  specimen,  exactly  similai^  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Allen,  and  which  I  lately  ex- 
amined microscopically  with  Dr.  Hassall. 

These  researches  tend  to  prove  that  during  the  reproductive  portion 
of  the  lifetime  of  woman  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  permeated  by  minute 
VOL.  XXII.  H  H 
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blood-vesselfl,  which  are  Bimilar  in  difipoeition  and  stmctiire  to  those  of 
the  nipple  and  other  erectile  tiasnes;  but  further  investigations  and 
carefal  injectionB  are  necessary  to  give  certainty  to  what  I  now  offer  as 
probable. 

On  passing  the  uterine  sound,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  lips  of  the 
09  uteri  enlarge  and  become  more  turgid;  but  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to 
see  what  we  suppose  we  ought  to  see,  I  should  not  have  moitioned  the 
fact  if  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  had  not  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  the  same. 

Supposing  the  erectile  disposition  of  yessela  in  the  neck  of  the  womb 
to  be  fully  confirmed,  the  morbid  development  of  that  disposition  would 
well  account  for  a  form  of  uterine  disease,  which  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  and  which  Duparque  has  confounded  with  others  Tonder 
the  name  of  "  engorgements  oongesti&  da  col,''  and  which  Professor 
Becamier  has  long  ago  called  "  erectile  swellings  of  the  womb/'  having 
been  led  to  adopt  that  denomination,  not  on  account  of  any  anatomical 
researches,  bat  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  such  tumours.  What- 
ever may  be  the  explanation  of  that  pathological  state  of  the  os  uteri  to 
which  I  at  present  direct  attention,  I  contend  for  the  fact  of  its  not  un- 
frequent  existence;  and  the  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  rest : — 

Vase, — A  few  months  since  «I  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  aged  twenty- 
five,  who  had  menstruated  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  who  did  so  regularly  till  she  married,  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
she  had  B^iffered  from  dysmenorrhoea,  and  latterly  from  backache 
and  leucorrhoea.  After  adopting  the  usually  employed  method  of 
treatment  by  injections  and  tonics  for  three  weeks,  I  made  an  examina- 
tion, and  found  the  vagina  hotter  and  more  irritable  than  usual;  and  on- 
applying  the  speculum,  its  field  was  filled  by  a  well-circumscribed  sub- 
stance of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  yielding  to  pressure.  On  enlarging 
the  aperture  of  the  speculum  (Coxeter's),  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tlie 
whole  mass  was  formed  by  a  swollen  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  which  on  being 
carefuUy  dilated,  did  not  present  any  erosion  or  ulceration,  either  on  its 
external  portion  or  in  its  cavity.  The  internal  mucous  membrane  was 
redder  tlum  usual,  and  there  was  an  increased  flow  of  the  normal  glu- 
tinous secretion.  I  scarified  the  swollen  surface,  and  ordered  tepid 
injections,  mild  purgatives,  and  repose.  A  few  days  after  the  tumour 
was  smaller,  more  livid,  less  painful,  less  tense  on  pressure,  and  I 
whitened  it  by  rapidly  gassing  tiie  nitrate  of  silver  over  its  surface.  I 
ordered  injections  with  a  cold  solution  of  alum.  I  repeated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  nitrate  of  silver  every  five  days  for  a  month;  and  finding 
that  the  swelling  did  but  slowly  decrease,  I  applied  iodide  of  iron  to  it 
every  four  or  five  days  with  a  large  camel-hair  pencil,  and  in  three 
weeks  the  swelling  disappeared.  The  patient  was  under  treatment  for 
three  months;  and  never  during  repeated  speculum  examinations  could 
I  find  any  other  lesion  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  except  an  increased  in- 
tensity of  colour. 

Sometimes  both  lips  are  swollen,  but  generally  only  one  is  so.  Out  of 
twenty  well-marked  cases  of  this  description  which  I  have  observed,  in 
two  the  swelling  was  general;  in  eight,  the  posterior  lip  was  swollen; 
and  in  ten  the  anterior.  When  one  lip  is  swollen  the  shape  which  it 
assumes  puts  one  more  in  mind  of  the  rump  of  a  fowl  than  of  anything 
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else.  Host  of  my  twenty  patiente  were  of  a  lymphatico-sangaine  tem- 
perament; they  were  all  married,  uid  in  five  the  complaint  came  on 
within  the  six  months  which  followed  marria^.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
intercourse  was  painfol.  Sixteen  of  the  cases  were  dispensary  patients;  the 
other  four  were  ladies  reiractory  to  the  exigencies  of  judicious  treatment. 

These  details  lead  me  to  infer  that  this  particular  form  of  uterine 
disease  is  principally  caused  hy  matrimonial  interoourse,  and  by  the 
necessity  in  which  the  poor  are  placed,  of  standing  about  for  hours  after 
they  have  been  more  or  less  seyerdiy  cauterized.  This  influence  of  long 
standing  after  cauterization,  is  borne  out,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
by  the  fact  of  the  same  thing  occurring  in  women  moving  in  a  higher 
sphere,  and  who,  very  soon  after  cauterization,  are  found  dancing  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  this  form  of  disease  may  be  attended  by,  and  caused  by,  erosion 
of  deeply-seated  uloerati(»s  of  the  cervix  I  fiilly  believe;  but  that  it 
does  not  always  depend  upon  ulceration  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
twelve  out  of  my  twenty  cases  I  could  not  detect  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  treatment  I  employ  in  such  cases. 
When  the  tumour  is  hot  and  tense,  and  red,  leeching  and  scarifications 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  I  prefer  to  scarify  the  tumour,  or  else  to  apply 
two  or  three  leeches  to  the  vagina  in  its  vicinity,  in  order  to  disgoi^  the 
tumour  without  irritating  it  by  the  leech-bites.  These  cases  are  obstinate 
on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  the  causes  alluded  to;  and  it  is  better  to 
ring  the  changes  on  the  different  styptics  we  possess,  than  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  one.  I  never  employ  potassa  fusa  in  this  form  of  uterine 
disease;  I  principally  make  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  I  have,  with 
advantage,  alternated  its  use  with  that  of  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  diaoetate  of  lead,  or  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 

I  deny  the  propriety  of  leaving  such  cases  to  themselves;  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  they  would  be  dispersed  by  the  powers  of  nature,  but  in  most 
instances  the  hypertrophy  increases,  and  by  extending  to  the  rest  of  the 
neck,  produces  those  uterine  displacements  which  have  lately  been 
studied  too  much  without  reference  to  their  real  cause.  The  patient 
cannot  be  kept  to  herself,  because  under  increased  &tigue  of  the  sexual 
organs,  or  of  the  general  system,  a  greater  amount  of  irritation  sets  in, 
and  the  passage  of  a  leucorrhceal  discharge  on  an  inflamed  surface  pro- 
duces granulations,  excoriations,  and  ulcerations,  where  primitively  none 
might  have  existed. — Lancet,  Avgust  10,  1850,  p.  173. 


120.— ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SPECULUM. 
By  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  F.B.S.,  &c. 

[Dr.  Lee  in  the  following  article  states  concisely  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  on  the  use  of  the  speculum 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  uterine  diseases.    He  says;] 

In  the  first  great  class  of  organic  uterine  diseases,  which  comprehends 
fibrous,  fibro-cystic,  glandular,  and  all  other  tumours  which  are  not  malig- 
nant, I  have  derived  little  or  no  aid  firom  the  speculum  in  their  diagnosis 
or  treatment.     When  fibrous  or  other  tumours  are  formed  under  the 
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|M'rit>nt^uiu,  (ir  between  the  muscular  fibres,  or  under  tbe  lining  meBt" 
bnuie  and  dinteiici  tlie  cavity,  their  existence  can  only  be  determined  by 
A  cari'tul  examination  of  the  hypogastrium,  and  of  the  interior  of  the 
jHrlvih  through  the  vagina  and  rectum.  The  uterus  is  usually  felt  large, 
liard,  irregular,  and  the  cervix  shortened.  Where  these  tumours  have 
}>a.sscd  partially  or  completely  through  the  os  uteri,  their  size,  density, 
th<3  length  and  thickness  of  their  roots,  and  the  relations  these  bear  to 
til*'  OS  and  the  cervix  uteri,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  touch.  I  have 
never  detecte<l  a  small  polypus  within  the  os  uteri,  or  hanging  through 
it.  M-lii('h  I  had  failed  to  detect  with  the  finger.  In  cases  of  this  description 
1  have,  however,  re^teatedly  employed  the  speculum  to  ascertain  the 
colour  of  the  polypus,  and  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  investing^ 
m>'nil>rauo,  which  without  ocular  examination  could  not  have  been  de- 
tcruiincKt.  Th^  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  of  no  use  in  the  treatment. 
In  a  case  of  tibro-cystic  polypus  of  the  uterus,  which  occurred  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  upwards  of  eight  years  ago,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Cutler,  the  speculum  was  introduced,  and  we  taw  clearly  the  small 
cyHtri  under  tlie  vascular  covering  membrane.  The  speculum  was  with- 
<lrawu,  before  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour  had  com- 
menco<l.  In  a  case  of  small  glandular  polypus  in  a  sterile  married  lady, 
which  I  saw  with  Mr.  Painter,  the  speculum  was  employed,  and  it  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  colour,  and  more  perfectly  with  the  nature  and 
diminutive  size  of  the  disease.  The  polypus  was  removed  with  the 
forceps,  after  the  speculum  had  been  withdrawn.  In  a  similar  case 
wliich  I  saw  with  Mr.  J(Mison,  of  Orosvenor  Place,  the  speculum  was 
euii)l()ycd  for  the  same  purpose  after  the  nature  of  the  disease  had 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  touch.  The  tumour  was  readily 
removed  with  the  forceps  after  the  speculum  had  been  withdrawn.  Very 
reccTitly  I  saw  a  sterile  married  lady,  with  Dr.  Meryon,  who  had  a 
t<mall  polypus  hanging  through  the  os  uteri.  In  that  case  the  speculum 
had  been  employed  before  the  patient  came  to  London,  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone  I  had  recourse  to  it.  The  tumour  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  lar^e  bean,  was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  like  vascular  tumours  of  the 
roeatn":  urinarius,  and  bled  ^eely  when  touched,  though  the  suiface 
was  not  ulcerated.  The  length  and  thickness  of  the  root  on  which  the 
speculum  threw  no  light,  had  previously  been  ascertained  with  the  fin- 
ger. The  forceps  was  passed  through  the  tube,  and  the  tumour  removed; 
but  it  is  now  my  conviction,  that  the  peduncle  would  have  been  more 
effectually  destroyed,  had  the  forceps  been  passed  up  along  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the  usual  manner.  More  recently, 
with  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Johnson,  I  removed  a  small  polypus,  hanging 
tlirough  the  os  uteri,  with  the  forceps,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
without  the  speculum  altogether.  In  all  large  uterine  polyiH  it  is 
obvious  that  the  speculum  can  be  of  no  use,  and  that  it  would  not 
enable  us  in  any  case  to  decide  whether  a  tumour  in  the  vagina  was  a 
polypus  or  an  inverted  uterus,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  in  either  case,  being  all  that  could  possibly  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  A  case  of  large  globular  tumour  in  tiie  vagina,  now 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cathrow,  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  what 
has  now  been  stated  respecting  the  use  of  the  speculum  in  the  diagnosis 
of  inverted  uterus,  and  fibrous  tumours. 
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tn  all  the  yarieties  of  maligDant  disease  of  the  uterus,  scirrhus,  fun* 
goid  cancer,  and  corroding  or  phagedenic  ulceration,  the  speculum  has 
given  me  no  assistance  whatever  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  either 
in  the  early  or  in  the  advanced  stages.  I  have  never,  in  a  single  in* 
stance,  failed  to  determine  by  the  sense  of  touch,  when  cancer  of  the 
uterus  had  commenced;  but  I  have  repeatedly,  after  the  most  careful 
examination,  both  with  and  without  the  speculum,  suspected  that  it 
would  be  developed,  when  the  result  proved  that  my  fears  were  ground- 
less. I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  speculum  does  not  enable  us  to  decide 
earlier  than  the  finger  that  cancer  has  commenced;  and  if  it  did  so,  as 
some  maintain,  and  enable  us  to  make  applications  to  the  os  uteri, 
which  could  not  be  made  without,  not  the  slightest  advantage  would  be 
gained  in  practice.  When  cancer  of  the  uterus  has  advanced  to  ulcera- 
tion,  the  speculum  is  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used.  In  the  year  1827,  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  speculum,  and  saw  it  very  frequently  employed  in  a  great  pub- 
lic institution,  a  patient  with  ulcerated  carcinoma  speedily  died  from 
hemorrhage  after  the  introduction  of  the  bivalve  speculum.  In  cases  of 
ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  best  French  writers  have  interdicted 
its  use.  **  L'^tat  de  la  matrioe  elle-m^me,"  observes  M.  Teallier,  **  in- 
terdit  quelquefois  I'usage  du  speculum;  les  ulcerations  saignantes,  et 
profondes  du  col,  son  ^norme  d^veloppement,  les  fongosit^s  qui  s'^ld- 
vcnt  de  sa  surfiEtce  empechent  et  rendent  m^me  inutile  ce  moyen  d'explo- 
ration. "  M.  Pauly  gives  the  same  opinion,  and  relates  a  case  in  which 
the  speculum  produced  extensive  laceration  of  the  vagina,  and  death  in 
two  hours. 

Several  cases  of  ulcerated  carcinoma  have  come  under  my  observation, 
in  which  the  speculum  and  ignorance  of  uterine  pathology  appear^  to 
have  led  to  the  commission  of  the  most  grievous  mistakes.  In  one  of 
these,  even  in  the  last  stage,  the  speculum  and  caustic  had  been 
employed  almost  daily  for  months,  and  hopes  held  out  of  recovery,  when 
the  patient  had  only  a  very  short  time  to  live.  In  another  case  which 
I  saw  with  Mr.  York,  where  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  a  jwrtion  of 
the  vagina,  were  aU  extensively  disorganized  by  cancerous  ulceration, 
the  speculum  and  caustic  were  used,  at  first  daily,  and  then  twice  a 
week  for  months,  by  the  physician'  under  whose  care  she  came  at  last, 
without  the  slightest  benefit.  I  have  seen  other  cases  analogous  to  these, 
and  several  others  have  been  related  to  me  which  I  had  not  seen. 

From  the  age  of  maturity  to  the  middle  period  of  Hfe,  the  uterus  is 
rarely,  seldom  at  least,  comparatively  with  advanced  age,  affected  with 
organic  disease  of  any  kind.  Amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  dysmenorrhoea, 
menorrhagia,  lenoorrhoea,  and  various  nervous  affections  local  and  con- 
stitutional, are  those  from  which  females  chiefly  suffer  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  An  examination  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
uterus  in  unmarried  women,  either  with  or  without  the  speculum,  I  have 
always  refused  to  make,  even  when  requested  to  do  so,  unless  pain  severe 
and  almost  constant  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  existed,  leuoorrhoea  or 
hemorrhage,  which  did  not  yield  to  treatment,  and  where  the  symptoms 
did  not  make  me  strongly  suspect  the  presence  of  some  displacement  or 
organic  disease.     In  unmarried  women,  whatever  their  rank  or  condi- 
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tion  in  life  may  be,  the  integrity  of  their  structures  should  not  be  de' 
stroyed  by  the  speculum,  nor  their  modesty  wounded  by  an  examination 
of  any  kind  without  a  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  being  clearly 
shown.  Even  in  married  women,  who  are  barren,  or  who  have  had 
cliildren,  it  is  unjustifiable  on  the  grounds  of  propriety  and  morality,  to 
institute  an  examination  of  any  sort,  unless  the  symptoms  warrant  the 
supposition,  that  the  uterus  is  displaced,  or  is  in  a  morbid  condition, 
the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  alone.  Nu- 
merous cases  of  leucorrhcea  in  young  unmarried  females,  where  rational 
constitutional  and  local  treatment  is  adopted,  perfectly  recover,  where 
no  examination  is  made. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  leucorrhoea,  I  have  often  employed  the  speculum 
in  married  women  after  I  had  failed  to  detect  the  existence  of  disease  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  examination.  In  some  of  these  cases,  there  has 
been  seen  an  unusual  degree  of  redness  of  the  os  uteri,  sometimes  affect- 
ing the  whole,  and  at  other  times  limited  to  the  inn^  margin,  with  or 
without  swelling.  The  white  viscid  discharge  has  been  seen  issuing 
from  the  os  uteri.  I  have  never  seen  ulceration  of  the  orifice  of  the  ute- 
rus in  such  a  case,  and  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  cervix  I  have 
never  been  able  to  demonstrate  either  with  the  bivalve  or  any  other 
speculum;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  os 
uteri,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix  to  any  great 
extent  by  any  means.  Where  the  orifice  is  unusually  open,  the  lips 
may  be  separated  sometimes  to  a  small  extent;  but  never,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  to  show  more  than  an  extremely  small  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cervix.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  leucorrhcea,  with  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  os  uteri,  I  have  known  the  speculum  and  caustic 
employed  at  short  intervals  for  many  months  without  the  slightest  bene- 
fit, but  the  leucorrhcea  has  ceased  as  the  general  health  has  been  re- 
stored by  constitutional  and  topical  treatment.  In  a  case  of  sterility 
with  obstinate  leucorrhcea,  which  has  very  recently  occurred,  the  injec- 
tion into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
caused  the  most  sudden  and  excruciating  pain,  and  collapse  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  had  nearly  proved  i&tal. 

Sometimes  one  or  both  lips  of  the  os  uteri  are  in  the  condition  which 
is  usually  called  hypertrophy,  and  which  has  no  relation  to  cancer. 
One  lip  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  unusually  hard  or  irregular,  as  in 
cancer,  protrudes  beyond  the  other  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  or 
three  quarters,  or  more.  I  have  known  this  state  mistaken  for  polypus, 
seized  with  the  forceps,  dragged  down  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and 
removed  with  the  knife  or  scissors.  At  other  times  both  the  lips  are 
swollen,  nodulated  and  fissured,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
them  intensely  red,  with  an  appearance  of  superficial  excoriations  or 
granulations,  which  are  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface.  These 
apparent  granulations  are  usually  considered  and  treated  as  ulcers  of 
the  OS  and  cervix  uteri,  but  they  do  not  present  the  appearances  which 
ulcers  present  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  mucous  membranes 
lining  the  viscera,  and  they  are  not  identical  ^with  the  granulations 
which  fill  up  healthy  ulcers.  They  present  the  appearances  often  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils,  and  which  are  said  to  be  ulcers,  but  which  are 
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not.  This  granular  state  of  the  os  uteri,  in  which  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrouoding  surface,  and  not 
depressed  like  ulcerations  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  dissimilar 
to  granular  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  the  most 
aggravated  cases  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  escharotic  applications.  These  morbid  states  of  the  os  uteri  most 
frequently  indicate  the  existence  of  some  disease  of  the  nabothean 
glands,  penniform  rugse,  lining  membrane  or  walls  of  the  uterus,  or  of 
the  general  health,  which  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  speculum  and 
caustic.  The  state  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  not  unfrequently  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  of  the  urethra 
itself  near  the  bladder.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  os  uteri,  and  its  red 
swollen  hypertrophied,  granular  state,  often  indicates  morbid  conditions 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  glands,  mucous  membrane,  and  walls  of  the 
uterus,  on  the  nature,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  which  little  or  no 
information  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  speculum.  In  these  cases,  I 
have  known  leeches,  scarifications,  caustic,  and  the  speculum  employed 
upon  a  great  scale,  and  sometimes  I  admit  (if  the  reports  of  patients  are 
always  to  be  trusted  to)  with  apparent  temporary  relief.  Gently  rub- 
bing the  OS  uteri  with  lunar  caustic  through  the  speculum,  a  few  times 
at  long  intervals  has  appeared  to  effect  all  the  good  which  such  local 
treatment  can  accomplish.  It  is  impossible  that  any  disease  of  the  os 
uteri,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  can  require  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
for  six  or  nine  months,  the  alternate  applications  of  leeches  and  caustic 
through  the  speculum,  in  the  manner  which  has  recently  been  recom- 
mended and  practiced;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  rational  constitu- 
tional treatment  and  injections,  sedative  and  astringent,  will  in  these 
morbid  conditions  of  the  os  uteri  succeed  ultimately  in  producing  more 
successful  results  than  escharotics. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  instead  of  adopting  the  course  which  I  have 
now  recommended,  for  the  removal  of  these  diseased  states  of  the 
.  uterus,  potassa  fusa  has  been  applied  to  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  a  piece 
of  potassa  fusa  has  been  run  into  the  cervix  and  twisted  about  in  all 
directions,  which  has  produced  sloughing  and  complete  disorganization 
of  the  parts.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw  in  a  young  married  lady,  this 
had  been  done  repeatedly,  and  the  patient  had  nearly  perished  from 
peritonitis  and  the  sloughing  which  followed.  I  saw  this  lady  some 
months  after,  with  her  general  health  deeply  injured,  the  lips  of  the  os 
uteri  partially  gone,  and  the  parts  cicatrized  and  contracted.  I  sought 
in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  such  practice,  and  recom- 
mended greater  caution  in  the  use  of  potassa  fasa;  but  the  advice  was 
thrown  away.  Twice  since,  the  same  experiment  has  been  repeated  by 
the  same  individual,  and  with  the  same  results.  One  of  the  most 
learned  fellows  of  this  society  has  communicated  to  me  the  history  of  a 
case  which  came  under  his  observation,  in  which  sloughing  followed  the 
application  of  potassa  fusa  to  the  os  uteri.  The  cervix  uteri  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  hard,  pale,  shining  cicatrix.  A  narrow  chink  only 
was  to  be  seen,  into  which  a  small  bougie  could  not  enter.  The  orifice 
was  greatly  contracted,  if  not  absolutely  closed.  The  eminent  patho- 
logist who  has  communicated  to  me  the  history  of  this  case  has  justly 
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obMnred,  "ThAt  if  potaan  fun  be  introdnoed  into  the  08  and  cervix 
uteri,  and  turned  firmly  round,  or  be  applied  severely,  as  has  lately 
been  reconunended,  there  must  be  a  partial  death  and  deetniction  of  the 
part,  and  a  itate  of  actual  mortification  or  gangrene  induced;  and  this 
iigory  nature  can  only  repair  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  cicatrization,  and 
contraction,  if  not  a  complete  closure  of  the  cenrix  uteri." 

An  English  physidan,  eminent  in  science,  after  visiting  an  hospital  in 
Paris,  a  few  days  ago,  wrote  as  follows,  to  a  friend  in  London: — "  I 
have  seen  some  very  wonderful  things  which  I  will  recount  to  you;  a  large 
speculum  being  passed  up  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  red  hot  irons  are 
inserted  into  the  neck,  right  into  the  oe,  which  is  also  cauterised  on  its 
snrfiue,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done  the  creatures  get  up  and  walk  away, 

and  never  seem  to  feel  it  at  all.     To-day  M. found  an  oe  wider  open 

than  it  should  be,  and  so  to  satisfy  his  curiofdty,  he  poked  an  immense 
long  pair  of  forceps  almost  three  inches  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus:  yet 
more,  some  days  ago,  I  saw  him  pass  his  stick  of  lunar  caustic  into  the 
OS,  a  little  way  into  the  neck,  then  break  it  off  and  leave  it  there."  If 
such  practices  as  these,  here  described,  were  only  employed  in  Paris, 
from  whence  all  the  pretended  recent  improvements  in  uterine  pathology 
and  therapeutics  have  issued,  I  should  not  now  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  denounce  them  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society. — Med,  Chirurg,  TransactioiUf  Vol  xxxiii.,  p.  260. 


121. — On  the  Supposed  Frequency  of  Ulceration  of  the  Os  and  Cervix 
Uteri.— [In  %  letter  to  the  editor  of  '  The  Lancet,'  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
says,  with  regard  to  a  report  in  which  Dr.  Locock  is  unable  to  express 
his  belief,  "that  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  must  be  a  very 
frequent  disease:**] 

Dr.  Locock  has  assured  me  he  did  not  make  any  such  assertion  in  his 
speech  on  the  above  occasion,  but  that  what  he  really  did  say,  was,  that 
the  state  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  described  by  Sir  Charles  Clark,  and 
to  which  the  term  ulceration  has  been  erroneously  applied,  was  common 
enough.  It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  best  writers  on  the  difleanew  of 
women  in  this  country,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Clark's 
work,  have  recognised  the  form  of  leucorrhoea  depending  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cervix. — Lancet,  June  15,  1850,  p.  718. 


122.— ON  THE  ORIGIN,  CAUSE,  AND  NATURE  OF 

CHRONIC  OVARIAN  TUMOURS. 

By  Dr.  B.  J.  Tim. 

Cellular  tissue,  which  resembles  serous  membranes  in  its  functions 
as  well  as  in  its  structure,  which  separates  the  organs  one  from  another, 
and  binds  them  together  in  one  harmonious  whole,  has,  in  each  of  its 
multitudinous  cells,  the  power  of  secreting  and  absorbing  the  serum  by 
which  they  are  filled.  If,  therefore,  a  1^1  or  any  foreign  substance 
he  forced  into  the  body,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part  where  it  is 
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deposited  forms  around  it  an  adventitious  serous  cavity^  secreting  a 
serous  fluid;  and  thus  the  foreign  body  may  remain  for  years  isolated^ 
and  therefore  harmless.  In  a  similar  manner,  if,  from  any  given  cause 
(and  there  are  many),  blood  be  forced  from  those  channels  wherein  it 
was  destined  to  run  its  continuous  course  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  any  other  of  our  tissues,  that  ubiquitous  cellular  tissue 
receives  it,  and  from  itself  forms  a  serous  membrane  to  surround  it  on 
all  sides;  and  as  the  substance  thus  enclosed  is  homologous  to  the 
inclosing  body,  it  is  sometimes  completely  absorbed,  and  the  accidental 
cavity  diminishes  and  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cavity 
remains,  secreting  and  absorbing  like  any  natural  serous  cavity;  and 
when  found  by  the  anatomist  it  no  longer  reveals  to  him  the  origin  and 
cause  of  its  existence — the  blood  clot.  In  other  cases  this  blood  clot  is 
only  partially  absorbed,  and  thus  reveals  the  origin  of  the  cyst,  by  its 
colour  and  appearance.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  wherever  cellular 
tissue  exists,  there  an  hematic  cyst  may  be  developed.  From  the 
uncontested  properties  of  the  cellular  tissue,  we  may  also  derive  the 
origin  of  many  other  accidental  cysts,  so  frequently  met  with;  for  every 
individual  areola  of  this  tissue  secretes  and  absorbs;  and,  as  it  holds 
commwiion  with  the  neighbouring  cells,  we  find  them  all  alike  dis- 
tended in  oedema  and  anasarca.  But  certain  areolae  are  cut  off  by  in- 
flammation, or'some  other  cause;  and  thus  arises  a  serous  cavity,  the 
increase  of  which  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  organ  wherein  it  is 
formed,  as  well  as  on  a  variety  of  other  causes:  cysts  of  the  eyelids  and 
of  the  mammsD,  the  synovial  bursse  of  the  patella,  the  ganglia,  or 
tumours  formed  on  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  may  be  thus  satis&ctorily 
explained. 

We  have  thus  declared  two  origins  for  accidental  cysts,  as  depending 
— 1.  On  the  nature  of  the  areolar  tissue,  which  permits  one  or  more  of 
its  cells  to  set  up  on  its  own  account;  2.  On  an  hematic  origin.  We 
may  also  add,  that  whereas  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  liquid 
produce  of  natural  serous  cavities,  the  serum  being  transparent,  light- 
coloured,  and  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  there  is  also  uniformity  in  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  contents  of  all  accidental  serous  cavities,  the  liquid 
being  more  complex  in  its  nature,  of  a  more  considerable  density,  and 
often  mixed  with  fatty  substances  and  cholesterine.  Applying  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  these  deductions  from  the  laws  of  general 
pathology,  we  shall  have  at  least  the  origins  of  ovarian  cysts;  for  cellular 
tissue  enters  into  the  sti'ucture  of  the  ovary,  and  blood  may  also  be  ex- 
tra vasated  into  its  tissue:  and  admitting,  with  De  Graaf,  and  with 
Logger,  that,  besides  the  Graafian  follicles  there  are  minute  vesicles  in 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary, — ^a  fact  lately  confirmed  by  the  microscopic  re- 
searches of  Henle, — we  may  believe  that  they  are  sometimes  the  seat  of 
intra-ovarian-fibro-serous  cysts;  while  the  extra-ovarian,  which  are 
always  fibro-serous,  and  those  formed  in  the  broad  ligaments,  can  only 
be  thus  explained.  Dupuytren,  Chaussier,  and  others,  believed  that  all 
ovarian  cysts  were  adventitious;  but  a  slight  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  ovaries  will  soon  convince  us  that  these  are  not  the  only  original 
seats  of  ovarian  cysts,  and  that  we  may  believe,  with  Cruveilhier,  pro- 
fessor Stoltz,  and  many  other  writers,  that  they  often  originate  in  the 
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Graafian  foUielea.  The  OTaries  are  oeUalar  in  iheir  itmcfcure;  and  it 
was  neoeesary  that  they  ehonld  be  so,  to  render  thcon  fit  receptacles  for 
the  human  germ. 

Bvery  month  during  the  prodnctiTe  period  of  a  woman's  life,  is 
marked  by  the  enlargement  of  a  follicle,  which  may  or  may  not  burst. 
If  it  burst,  the  remaining  cavity  will  be  filled  with  blood,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  absorbed  when  a  succeeding  menstrual  effort 
comes  to  gire  an  increased  energy  to  any  healthy  or  morbid  action  in 
which  the  ovary  may  be  engaged.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  cystic 
structure  of  the  ovary,  and  in  the  monthly  fertility  of  its  soil,  additional 
reasons  for  the  firequency  of  ovarian  cysts;  and  the  possibility  of  uncon- 
trolled distension,  which,  from  their  situation,  they  necessarily  enjoy, 
is  a  reason  {or  their  increased  hydatids. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  hydatid  formation 
in  general,  and,  in  particular,  of  hydatid  ovarian  cysts.  These  bodies 
are  formed  in  fibro-serous  cysts;  and  although  the  cause  of  their  produc- 
tion is  unknown,  they  may  very  likely  depend  upon  same  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  blood;  but  still  we  biow  not  in  what  that  condition 
may  consist.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  almost  every  instance 
of  hydatids,  the  general  health  has  been  for  a  long  time  previous  con- 
siderably derangMl;  and  it  iq>pears  that  Dr.  Jenner  produced  hydatids 
and  flukeworms  in  rabbits,  by  feeding  them  exclusively  on  succulent 
food.  These  experiments  acquire  additional  importance  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Schleisner's  account  of  the  disesses  peculiar  to  Iceland:  its 
com,  esculent  roots,  and  fruit,  will  not  grow  in  that  island;  the  inhabi- 
tants eat  little  bread,  or  vegetables,  and  live  upon  dried  fish,  dried 
meat,  butter,  tallow,  train  oil  and  blubber.  The  probable  result  of  this 
exclusively  animal  diet  is  a  fi^uency  of  hydatid  growths  unknown  in 
any  other  country.  Hydatids  formed  one-eighth  of  the  cases  enumerated, 
and  one-sixth  part  of  those  observed  by  Dr.  Schleisner,  who  remarks 
that  in  one  parish  he  met  with  two  or  three  sufferers  from  this  disease 
in  every  fiunily. — (fieview  of  Dr.  Schleisner's  book,  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Review,'  Jan.  1850.) 

Unassisted  by  an  imposing  array  of  facta  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  productions,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogy,  and  to  what  we 
have  learned  from  comparative  physiology  respecting  the  generation  of 
our  tissues.  In  explanation  of  these  laws,  can  we  do  better  than  borrow 
from  an  illustrious  countryman,  who  has  already  raised  himself  a  name 
which  must  descend  to  posterity.  Professor  Owen,  who,  in  his  valuable 
lectures  on  generation,  lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
says, — "  The  primitive  forms  of  all  tissues  are  free  cells,  which  grow 
by  imbibition,  and  which  develope  their  like  from  their  nucleus  of  hya- 
Une.  All  the  animal  tissues  result  from  transformations  of  these  cells. 
It  is  to  such  cells  that  the  aoephalocyst  bears  the  closest  analogies  in 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties.  When  the  infusorial  monads 
are  compared  to  such  cells,  and  man's  frame  is  said,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  to  be  made  up  of  such  monads,  the  analogy  is  overstrained,  be- 
cause no  mere  organic  cell  has  its  mouth,  its  stomach,  its  pulsatile  sac, 
&c.  So  also  it  appears  to  me  that  the  analogy  has  been  equally  over- 
strained, which  makes  the  aoephalocyst  a  kind  of  monad,  or  analogous 
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spedes  of  animal.  We  may,  with  some  truth.  Bay  that  the  human  body 
ia  primarily  composed,  or  built  up  of  aGephidoc3r8tB:  mierosoopical,  in- 
deed, and  which,  under  natural  and  healthy  conditions,  are  metamor- 
phosed into  cartilage,  bone,  nerve,  muscular  fibre,  &c.  When,  instead 
of  such  change,  the  organic  cells  grow  to  dimensions  which  make  them 
recognizable  to  the  naked  eye,  such  deyelopment  of  acephalocysts,  as 
they  are  then  called,  is  commonly  connected  in  the  human  subject  with 
an  enfeeblement  of  the  controlling  plastic  force,  which,  at  some  of  the 
weaker  points  of  the  frame,  seems  unable  to  direct  the  metamorphosie  of 
the  primitive  cells  along  the  right  road  to  the  tissues  they  were  destined 
to  form,  but  permits  them  to  retain,  as  it  were,  their  embryo  condition; 
and  to  grow  by  the  imbibition  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  thus  become 
the  means  of  injuriously  affecting  or  destroying  the  tissues  which  they 
should  have  supported  and  repaired.  I  regard  the  different  acephalo- 
tytUf  therefore,  as  merely  so  many  forms  or  species  of  morbid  or  dropsi- 
<»1  cells. 

**  The  question  which  remains  to  be  solved  is,  how  the  parent  hydatid 
originates;  two  modes  may  be  conjectured:  either  it  is  the  ^result  of  the 
development  of  an  organic  granule,  nucleus,  or  cdl,  oi  the  animal 
invested,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  fortuitous  or  spontaneous 
generation;  or  it  is  developed  horn  an  impregnated  germ-cell  detached 
from  a  pre-existing  acephalocyat,  and  potentially  endowed  with  the 
special  mode  and  direction  of  the  plastic  force  which  issues  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  organic  form  as  the  animal  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. Analogy  points  to  the  latter  as  most  accordant  with  actual 
physiological  experience." 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these  singular  bodies,  when  once 
originated  they  may  for  years  continue  to  re-produce  similar  bodies. 
The  late  Dr.  Ryan  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  hydatids  were  retained 
in  utero  so  long  as  fourteen  years. 

Piliferous  cysts. — In  some  rare  instances  the  Impregnated  germ  fidla 
not  into  the  fallopian  infundibulum,  but  remaining  attached  to  the  ova- 
rian birth  cell,  gradually  appropriates  to  itself  tiie  tissue  of  the  ovary, 
and  so  distends  it  as  often  to  attain  a  considerable  size.  These  foetal 
cysts  may  remain  stationary  for  years.  Sometimes  the  foetus  is  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  mummy,  but  at  others  it  undergoes  decomposition,  the  soft 
parts  being  converted  into  various  kinds  of  fatty  matter.  While  por- 
tions of  sldn  of  the  foetus  become  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  re- 
droducing  by  its  bulbs  the  hair  which  is  so  often  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  more  solid  parts,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth,  remain  to 
indicate  the  origin  of  the  cyst. 

We  are  thus  led  to  infer,  that  piliferous  cysts  are  sometimes  only 
foetal  cysts,  wherein  the  greater  part  of  the  body  has  undergone  decay. 
But  does  this  explanation  hold  good  in  all  cases  of  piliferous  cysts?  M. 
Pignd,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  all  piliferous  cysts  are  either  the  result  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, or  of  a  malformation;  that,  for  instance,  when  piliferous  cysts 
are  found  in  girls  of  a  tender  age,  or  in  young  boys,  we  must  belie  ire 
them  to  be  relics  of  some  other  individual  contemporary  with  one  in 
whose  body  they  are  implanted;  and  that  it  was  in  an  early  stage  of 
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their  existence  that  somehow  or  other  mie  of  the  two  became  included  in 
the  other.  Those  who  most  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  who 
can  never,  as  Montaigne  so  quaintly  says,  **  make  np  their  minds  to  lay 
qnietly  their  heads  on  the  pillow  of  doubt,"  may  admit  this  explanation, 
bat  it  is  sorely  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  attempt  to  explain 
the  inexplicable.  If  we  had  merely  to  acconnt  for  those  piHferous  cysts 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shin,  in  the  scalp,  the  eyelid,  the  mamma, 
and  the  scrotum,  we  might,  as  Carswell  su^ests,  consider  the  hair  they 
contain  as  arising  from  accidental  development,  as  it  grows  &om  the 
anterior  portion  of  these  cysts  which  is  lined  by  the  reflected  cutaneous 
tissue;  but  such  an  explanation  could  not  account  for  the  hair  and  teeth 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
bladder  of  man,  in  bronchocele  as  mentioned  by  Oelsus,  in  the  abdomen 
of  a  boy  by  Dupuytren  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Young,  in  the  lungs  by  Mohr, 
in  the  brain  by  Morgagni,  and  in  the  orbit  by  Barnes.  (Med.  Ohir. 
Trans,  vol.  iv.) 

Without  pretending  to  explain  the  iaat,  we  must  observe  that  in  all 
well-authenticated  cases  the  interior  of  the  cyst  has  been  found  to  be 
lined  with  a  sul^tance  like  the  skin,  with  bulbs  producing  hair.  Cru- 
veilhier,  Velpeau,  Carswell,  and  many  others,  have  seen  cysts  partially 
lined  with  skin;  in  a  case  recorded  by  Bricheteau,  the  cyst  was  entirely 
so  lined,  and  this  must  also  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance  quoted  by 
Morgagni,  from  the  author  of  an  opuscule,  (de  Ovarii  tumore  pilosd, 
Liepsick,  1735),  who  does  not  scruple  to  compare  the  cavity  of  the  cyst 
to  ike  scalp.  It  must  be  a  tissue  similar  to  skin,  for  it  not  only  secretes 
&t  and  sebaceous  matter,  but  hair  has  been  repeatedly  seen  to  grow  from 
its  bulbs,  homy  productions  have  been  known  to  spring  from  it,  dental 
sacs  and  teeth  have  been  found  rooted  in  it:  and  these  are  all  epidermoid 
productions.  How  a  fragment  of  skin  could  thus  be  found  we  cannot 
explain,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  vegetative  life  adherent  to  each  of  the 
germ-cells  which  constitute  our  frame,  were  able  sometimes  to  produce 
the  "  horn  layer,"  (mucous  layer),  or  that  portion  of  the  germinal  layer 
which  covers  the  embryo,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  non-vascular  and 
nervous  tegumentary  appendages.  Uere,  again,  we  willingly  quote  from 
Professor  Owen's  second  lecture  on  the  generation  and  development  of 
invertebrated  animals,  in  order  to  bring  the  light  of  comparative  physi- 
ology to  bear  on  the  more  abstruse  points  of  pathology. 

"  In  many  classes  of  the  invertebrate  animals  the  retained  spermatic 
force  operates  with  such  energy  as  to  form  a  new  individual  from  a 
secondary,  tertiary,  or  quaternary  derivative  germ  mass.  How  this  is 
done  we  know  not;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  done.  The  completion  of 
an  embryonic  or  lowest  form  by  the  development  of  an  ovarian  germ-cell, 
as  in  the  aphis,  without  the  immediate  reception  of  fresh  spermatic 
force,  has  never  been  known  to  occur  in  any  vertebrate  animal;  in  the 
vertebrate  animal,  the  whole  of  the  spermatic  force,  originally  diiSused 
amongst  the  cells  or  nuclei  of  the  germ  mass,  is  exhausted  in  the  devel< 
opment  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  individual,  in  the  mysterious 
renovation  of  the  spermatic  power  in  the  male,  by  a  special  organ;  and 
in  the  development  of  ova  or  cells  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
female.     But  it  now  and  then  happens,  ev^  in  the  highest  of  the  ver- 
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tebrata — ^the  human  species — ^that  the  oyarian  cells  sets  up  the  process  of 
embryonic  development,  but  without  sufficient  of  the  spermatic  and  ple- 
rotic  power  to  complete  even  a  lowest  form:  some  crude  materials  of  the 
embryo  are  the  only  result, — teeth,  it  may  be,  or  hair,  with  irregular 
amorphous  ossifications,  such  as  are  met  with  occasionally  in  ovarian  cysts." 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  such  epidermoid  appendages,  they  are 
more  frequently  found  in  the  ovary  than  in  any  other  organ,  and  Meckel 
asserts  that  they  are  more  frequently  found  on  the  right  side.  They  are 
met  with  at  all  ages:  in  49  cases  collected  by  M.  Pign^,  5  were  not  12 
years  old,  the  age  of  6  varied  from  6  months  to  2  years,  4  were  fall- 
grown  foetuses,  and  piliferous  cysts  were  also  found  in  the  ovaries  of  2 
foetuses  which  had  been  cast  off  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  month. 

These  cysts  may  communicate  with  the  bladder,  as  in  the  case  given 
by  Suetin,  (An.  de  Med.  Beige,  1838),  where  a  tooth  was  found  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Hair  has  likewise  been  passed  in 
the  urine,  by  a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  a  piliferous  cyst, 
but  Magendie  has  published  cases  of  gravel,  wherein  hairs  were  passed 
mingled  with  the  usual  saline  conditions.  Where  did  these  hairs  come 
from?     Were  they  secreted  by  the  kidneys? 

It  is  well  to  know  that  such  productions  are  not  x>eculiar  to  the  hu- 
man species,  and  that  the  hair  of  the  cow  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  these  animals. 

Penada  fouiid  a  fatty  bag  containing  two  bunches  of  feathers,  38  in 
number,  in  the  breast  of  a  young  cock. 

[Considering  the  exciting  causes  of  ovarian  tumours.  Dr.  Tilt  says,] 

Before  attempting  to  show  how  the  causes  of  ovaritis  produce  chronic 
ovarian  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  most  morbid  anatomists 
admit  the  inflammatory  origin  of  adventitious  cysts.  Without  burd^i- 
ing  ourselves  with  numerous  citations,  we  shall  quote  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  most  eminent  authorities  on  such  matters.  "  Although  the  origin 
of  adventitious  serous  cysts  is  in  a  great  many  cases  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  there  axe  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  similar  in  kind 
to  that  of  adventitious  serous  membranes;  that  is  to  say,  that  these 
cysts  originate  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  excite  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  in  circumscribed  jwrtions  of  organs"  (Carswell's 
Pathological  Anatomy).  We  only  affirm,  then,  that  cysts  are  formed  in 
the  ovary  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  produces  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  body;  and  we  also  add  that,  as  imder  healthy  circumstances, 
the  ovary  devotes  its  whole  energies  to  bring  the  menstrual  cysts  to 
perfection,  so  under  the  influence  of  inflammatory  causes  it  devotes 
the  same  energies  to  produce  encysted  growths  of  a  morbid  nature. 
In  no  system  is  inflanunation  more  susceptible  of  being  limited  to 
a  very  small  space  than  in  the  sexual  system,  for  the  neck  of  the 
womb  may  be  severely  inflamed  without  the  body  in  the  least  parti- 
cipating in  it.  Huguier  affirms  that  the  follicles  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  (the  ovula  of  Naboth  ?)  are  sometimes  found  dilated  and  in- 
flamed, while  the  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  do  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  inflammation.  CruveiJhier  and  other  observers  have 
sometimes  seen  one  uterine  vessel  full  of  pus,  offering  distensions  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  small  olives:  the  fEillopian  tubes  may  also  be  inde- 
pendently inflamed;  one  or  both  ovaries  may  be  so;  a  single  ovary  may 
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be  inflftined  in  ils  ttacmt,  in  its  perltooMl  ctmi,  in  «ect«B  pohioBs  of 
itotiasae,  or  in  one  menatanml  cell  which  ranj  alone  be  found  oontMnlng 
pns  or  well  orgAniaed  fiUae  membnuMs.  When  we  talk  of  pnrtuJ  ova- 
ritis prcdueing  the  different  forme  of  ehionie  otbisui  dSaoaae,  we  meeeiy 
affirm  that  inflammation  developes,  in  a  morbid  degree,  tiie  stonctiiriJ 
tendencies  of  oar  orguia.  Inflammation  of  the  heny  itnMinre  will 
cause  a  greater  deposition  of  saline  pariides  in  their  oellokr  textore, 
that  of  the  serons  membrane  an  increase  of  the  nsnal  flnids  and  other 
products;  in  Uke  manner  partial  oraritis  developea  the  peculiar  cyatic 
structure  of  the  ovaria  by  exaggerating  the  prolific  tendew^  of  its  ^- 
mentaiy  tissues.  When  once  the  cyst  is  origuMtodt  and  the  balance  be- 
tween secretion  and  absorption  on  its  internal  suzfMse  is  iaknenxpted  to 
the  advantage  of  the  secreting  powos,  there  is  no  reason  why  exbodation 
should  not  continue  predominant  in  wtifidal  encysted  cavities,  as  w^aa 
in  those  cavities  which  are  natural.  We  believe  inflammation  to  be  aa 
much  the  key-stone  of  ovarian  disease  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  of 
uterine  pathology,  and  uf  the  structural  lesions  of  other  organs.  We 
believe  that  it  lends  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  almost  every  orarian 
cyst,  even  when  that  inflammation  is  too  circamscribed  to  bei  detected  hy 
any  means  we  have  at  oar  command;  and  we  thus  admit  that  it  is  alone 
a  cause  sufficient  for  the  very  numerous  cases  of  fibro-aerons  varied, 
and  of  ovarian  growths,  even  when  they  are  more  or  less  solidified  into 
cartilage,  fibrous  substance,  or  bone.  If,  however,  the  blood  be  kaded 
with  constitutional  imparities  witii  the  occult  seedHngs  of  oaneer,  or  the 
original  elements  of  tibat  protean  diathesis  called  serofula»  the  existeace 
of  which  is  dearly  established,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  define  it 
characteristically,  then,  if  the  ovaria  are  under  the  influenee  of  any  oi 
the  causes  of  ovaritis,  they  will  withdraw  from  the  bkod  which  flows  cott- 
tinually  towards  them  the  elements  of  disease,  and  will  so  assimilate 
them  aa  to  build  up  cancerous  (colloid)  encysted  ovaria.  The  warp  and 
woof  of  the  cancerous  tissue  is  aflforded  by  the  primitive  strneture  of 
the  organ.  The  cancerous  diathesis  finds  the  rough  materials  which  are 
to  be  employed,  and  inflammation  is  the  all-powerful  agent  iribicb  works 
up  this  rough  material  into  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  Thus  we  aooottat 
for  the  production  of  areolar  cancerous  ovMrian  cysts. 

When  the  follicular  multicystic  forms  are  found  to  esist  in  patients 
presenting  signs  of  scrofulous  tendency,  we  can  then  in  a  similar  way 
account  for  the  strange  and  different  productions  we  have  described;  but 
in  many  cases  we  cannot  explain  them  by  any  constitutional  affection. 
We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  fiur  that  the  organ 
which  has  within  it  sufficient  energy  to  secrete  the  liring  man  should  also 
have  the  power  of  giving  spontaneous  growth  to  produoti(ms  of  an  infe- 
rior nature;  and  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  ovary  there  is  an  uni- 
form striving  for  production,  which  is  equally  shown  by  its  physiok^ 
and  its  pathology;  and  thus,  if  the  organs  of  increase  are  usdess  for 
fruitful  progeny,  they  will  often  teem  with  spurious  growths.  The 
streams  of  living  productivity  having  been  once  made  to  rise  in  thoae 
hidden  wella  of  our  existence,  they  cannot  be  dried  up.  They  will  often 
go  on  producing  imperfect  growths  or  forms  which,  being  perfect,  can 
reproduce  themselves;  and  so  it  is  throughout  the  whole  creation. — 
Med.  Gazette,  Avg.  9,  p,  234,  audOcU  18,  1850, /».  660. 
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128.— ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSY. 

By  I.  B.  Beown,  Esq. 

[Briefly  alluding  to  the  diseases  simulating,  and  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for,  ovarian  dropsy,  "we  have/'  says  Hr.  Brown,] 

1.  Retroflexion  and  retroTersion  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Tumours  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Ascites. 

4.  Pregnan<7. 

6.  Pregnancy  complicated  with  ovarian  dropsy. 

6.  Cystic  tumours  of  the  abdomen. 

7.  Distended  bladder. 

8.  Accumulation  of  air  in  the  intestines,  especially  if  there  has  been 
chronic  peritonitis  leaving  some  ascitic  fluid. 

9.  Enlargement  of  the  solid  viscera  of  the  abdomen^  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidney. 

10.  Accumulation  of  fieoes  in  the  intestines. 

Respecting  the  first,  ovarian  dropsy,  when  it  ia  first  detected  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  may  be  confounded  with 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  but  a  carefiod  examination  of  that  organ  will 
decide  the  point,  for,  in  retrovei'sion,  the  os  uteri  is  thrown  forcibly 
forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  womb  is  immovable  and  painful;  not  so 
in  ovarian  dropsy.  Retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  which  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Rigby,  more  closely  resembles  ovarian  dropsy,  but  on 
examination  by  the  uterine  sound,  and  by  careful  manipulation,  the  i^n- 
dus  of  the  uterus  can  be  placed  in  its  natural  position. 

2.  Tumours  of  the  uterus,  particularly  those  with  distinct  peduncles, 
may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy,  but  a  careful  examination, 
first  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  then  of  the  tumour,  with  the  absence 
of  fluctuation  and  elasticity,  will  soon  determine  the  point. 

8.  Ascites  may  be,  and  is,  more  generally  mistaken  for  this  disease. 
But  in  ascites  the  general  signs  are,  swelling  of  the  extremities,  and  con* 
sequent  inability  to  walk;  disturlMmce  to  digestion,  inadeqaate  action  of 
the  lirer:  respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  all  sensibly  afiected, 
both  because  the  thoracic  organs  are  themselves  sometimes  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  also  because  those  organs  are  compressed  upwards  by  the 
onusual  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  This  disease  is  usually  ushered  in 
by  irregular  or  suppressed  action  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  or  by  chronic 
peritonitis;  the  efiusion  of  fluid  is  general  or&  the  abdominal  cavity. 
On  placing  the  patient  on  one  side,  the  fluid  depends  to  that  side,  and 
the  sound  of  the  bowels,  on  percussion,  can  be  heard  over  the  upper  side. 
At  the  earlier  stages,  the  effiision  is  seated  at  the  depending  portion  of 
the  abdomen;  on  applying  pressure  firmly  over  this  depending  por- 
tion, the  fluid  will  be  dispersed,  and  on  percussion  the  sound  of  the 
bowels  can  be  heard.  The  shape  of  the  abdomen  is  also  altered  by  any 
position,  as  upright  or  horizontal;  the  fluid,  in  &ct,  occupies  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  from  ensifbrm  cartilage  to  pubes — ^that  is,  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  thirds  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  placing  the 
patient  in  the  upright  posture,  the  fluid  descends  so  as  to  render  the 
jvresenoe  of  the  intestines  perceptible  in  the  upper  third  of  the  abdomen. 
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4.  Pr^nancy  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy,  iwd  in  tte 
first  two  or  three  months  of  utero-gestation,   its  discnmmation  often 
requires  great  tact  and  careful  examination,  for  in  ovanan  dropsy  you 
sometimes  have  enlarged  mamm»,  with  dark  and  extended  areola  aronna 
the  nipple,  and  also  moistnre  from  the  nipple  itself,  with  snppreasion  or 
the  menstrual  discharge  and  morning  sickness.     A  <ase  lately  cwne 
under  my  notice,  where  the  patient  had  been  pronounced,  by  more  tnaa 
one  medical  man,  pregnant;  but  as  constitutional  derangement  mcreasea, 
and  she  did  not  increase  in  size  so  fast  as  was  usual  in  pr^ancy,  sue 
consulted  me,  and  beUeving  that  it  was  a  case  of  ovarian  disease,  witn 
that  peculiar  thick,  cheesy  matter  already  referred  to,  I  «?^*^%*rf 
uterus  by  the  sound,  and  ascertained  that  no  pregnancy  existed.     auD- 
sequent  tapping  proved  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.     1  was  also 
caUed  suddenly  to  another  lady,  who  had  been  most  caxefuUy  examinea 
by  a  distinguished  obstetric  physician,  (not  generally  mistaken  m  His 
diagnosis,)  who  declared  that  she  suflfered  from  ovarian  dropsy,  and  yety 
on  my  arrival,  I  found  her  in  premature  labour  of  five  months  preg- 
nancy, induced  probably  by  the  examination  she  had  undergone. 

Piegnanctf  complicated  with  Ovarian  Dropsy. — Now  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  distinguish  and  determine.     I  have  met  with 
three  cases  of  this  rare  complication.    In  one  I  was  called  to  see  the  lady 
pregnant  with  her  second  child.     I  found  her  generally  ill  and  weak, 
complaining  of  the  enormous  size  of  her  abdomen,  and  satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  should  have  twins.     At  the  proper  period  labour 
came  on,  and  the  child  was  born  without  difficulty;  but  on  pladng  my 
hand  externally,  to  grasp  the  uterus,  I  found  I  could  not  feel  it,  for  the 
pelvic  cavity  was  filled  by  a  soft,  elastic  tumour,  and  the  uterus  had  as- 
cended out  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  was  above  this  tumour.     On  intro- 
ducing my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  endeavouring  to  reach  the  uterus, 
to  remove  the  placenta,  and  pressing  my  other  hand  externally  over  the 
uterus,   I  had  the  pleasure  to  feel  the  tumour,  which  I  felt  was  an 
ovarian  cyst,  suddenly  rupture,  and  cUscharge  its  clear,  amber-coloured 
fluid  down  the  side  of  my  arm.     The  uterus  now  descended,   the  pla- 
centa was  removed,  and  a  very  tight  bandage  applied,  and  kept  on  for 
several  weeks;  and  on  a  subsequent  confinement,  not  a  vestige  of  this 
tumour  could  be  felt.     In  the  second  case,  I  pronounced  my  opinion  to 
be,  that  there  was  ovarian  dropsy,  independently  of  pregnancy.     This 
patient  was  safely  deUvered  of  a  fuU- grown  child,  and  subsequently  I 
T^^     m^^^*'  removed  sixteen  pints  of  fluid,  and  applied  tight  ban- 
S^;«.o  *Jf  ^^?''*  suckled  her  infant  for  twelve  months.      In  the 
t:LT^\^'ZlZ::,^^'r^  ^  the  country,  and  came  to  me 
successfully.  """"^ement.     Tapping  and  pressure  were  resorted  to 

^^^J^^'i^^T'^'''^  *^®  abdomen  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 

larged  forms  of  thea«.^7«r**^  ^"^  probable  conclusion;  and  in  the  en- 
rately.  tumours  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose  accu- 

6th.  Distended  bladder  m      v 
dropsy.     A  case  of  this  It   ^*^  ^^^  ^^*®  been,  mistaken  for  ovarian 

iind  came  under  my  notice  last  year.     A  yqung 
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lady,  aged  twenty-three,  came  up  from  the  country,  statmg  that  she  had 
been  under  treatment  for  four  months,  for  "falling  down  of  the  uterus," 
bat  that  during  the  last  month  she  had  become  very  much  enlarged  in  the 
l>ody,  and  her  medical  att^idant  thought  she  was  suffering  from  OTarian 
dropsy,  and  therefore  she  consulted  me.  I  found,  on  examination,  a 
round  smooth  tumour,  the  sue  of  a  foetal  head,  rising  up  from  the  pubic 
region,  with  distinct  fluctuation.  She  stated  that  she  had  passed  but 
very  little  urine  for  some  weeks,  and  then  only  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  On  examination  per  vaginam,  I  found  a  retroverted  uterus, 
the  OS  and  cervix  pressing  firmly  up  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
On  replacing  ^e  uterus  by  the  uterine  sound,  and  i^ressing  on  the  tu- 
mour throng  the  abdominal  walls,  urine  escaped  tiirough  the  urethra; 
I  then  introduced  a  catheter,  and  drew  off  seven  pints  of  dark,  ofi^aisive 
urine,  and  the  tumour  disappeared  never  to  return. 

7th.  Accumulation  of  air  in  the  intestines,  especially  if  there  has 
been  chronic  peritonitis,  leaving  some  ascitic  fluid.  I  shall  presently 
illustrate  this  more  fiilly  by  relating  a  case  in  detail. 

8th.  Enlargement  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdom^i,  especially  of  the 
liver,  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  kidney.  I  could  illustrate  this  subject 
by  mentioning  some  curious  oases  o(  error  in  diagnosis,  in  connexion 
with  each  of  those  organs,  but  I  shall  merely  mention,  that  in  these 
cases  we  generally  have  severe  constitutional  symptoms  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  disease.       * 

Mr.  Harvey  related  a  case  of  great  interest  last  session  at  the  London 
Medical  Society.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsj; 
ovariotomy  was  determined  on,  but  not  executed,  and  when  the  patient 
died,  the  disease  was  found  to  be  an  hydated  cyst,  connected  with  the 
liver,  no  ovarian  disease  whatever  existing. 

9ih.  Accumulation  of  fasces  in  the  intestines  is  another  form  of  dis- 
ease not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy.  I  once  met  with  a 
case  of  simple  encysted  ovarian  dropsy,  which,  at  the  earliest  growth, 
was  considered  }>y  a  very  distinguished  surgeon  in  London  to  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  faeces,  and  yet  the  subsequent  history  of  the  disease,,  termi- 
nating in  tapping,  and  followed  by  pressure,  not  only  proved  the  true 
character  of  the  disease,  but  also  resulted  in  a  permanent  cure. — Lancet^ 
July  18,  1850,  p.  47. 


124. — New  (kteratkm/or  Ovarian  Dropsy.  By  I.  B.  Brown,  Esq. — 
[Mr.  Brown,  in  bringing  this  operation  before  the  Westminster  Society, 
stated  the  difference  from  that  of  Mr.  Bainbridge,  as  it  enabled  the  pa- 
tient to  lie  on  her  back  on  water  cushions,  allowed  the  wound  to  be 
dressed  and  cleaned  readily  and  without  fatigue,  and  also  enabled  the 
surgeon  to  make  pressure  on  the  cyst  by  strips  of  plaster  carried  round 
the  abdomen.  He  placed  the  patient  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  tben  drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  the  um- 
bilicus to  the  superior  spinal  process  of  the  ilium,  and  dividing  it  into , 
thirds,  he  made  an  oblique  incision  frx>m  above  downwards,  and  from 
within  outwards,  through  part  of  the  middle  third  and  into  the  outer 
third.] 

Ii2 
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The  oblique  inoisioii  was  about  three  inches.    He  (Mr.  Brown)  dis' 
M)cted  carefully  through  the  muscles  and  &seia  down  to  the  perito' 
ueum;  through  this  could  be  seen  the  whitirth  shining  coat  of  the  cyst; 
he  then  made  another  smaller  incision  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and 
disttectetl  down  to  the  peritoneum;  this  incision  was  about  an  inch  and 
a- half  in  length.     At  the  point  of  the  angle  a  large-sised  trocar  wa» 
introduced,  and  the  fluid  drawn  o(L   The  canula  being  kept  in,  the  peri' 
toneum  wan  divided,  and  reflected  back;  then  the  cyst  was  stitched  by 
sutures  to  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique 
muscle,  carefully  avoiding  the  other  structures;  these  sutures  were  nine 
in  number,  and  were  so  arranged  as  to  secure  completely  the  cyst  on  all 
Hides  to  the  tendmi  of  the  muscle,  and  prevent  any  escape  of  the  fluid 
from  the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  the  canula  was  now  withdrawn^ 
and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors  the  cyst  was  divided  between  the  sa- 
tures;  a  pledji^t  of  lint,  soaked  in  oil,  was  then  introduced  into  the 
wound,  and  changed  occasionally,  and  some  adhesive  straps  placed  across 
the  alxlomen,  to  keep  up  gentle  pressure.     Not  a  single  bad  symptom, 
referable  to  the  operation,  followed.    The  second  operation  was  perform- 
t^  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  the  same  position,  but  a  piece  of  the  cyst 
was  cut  out,  the  fluid  being  first  evacuated,  and  then  the  remaining: 
portion  of  the  cyst  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
external  wound  being  closed;  pressure  was  applied  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men by  means  of  adhesive  strapping  and  flannel  bandage.     This  opera- 
tion was  intended  to  imitate  spontaneous  rupture,  and  was  only  to  be 
recommended  where  the  fluid  was  not  of  an  irritating  character. — Prov, 
Jour. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med,  Science,  Aug.,  1850,  p.  179. 


125.— ON  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  OVARY. 
By  Dr.  Edward  Riobt. 

During  the  last  three  years  (says  Dr.  Rigby)  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
several  instances  of  a  painfal  afiection  of  the  pelvic  region,  which  I  had 
not  observed  before,  and  which  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  descri- 
bed. It  is  characterised  by  intense  and  peculiarly  sickening  pain  about 
the  sacral  region,  extending  to  one  or  other  of  the  groins,  and  coming  on  in 
paroxysms  of  such  agonising  severity  as  to  render  the  patient  perfectly 
frantic  with  the  intolerable  suffering.  In  some  patients  the  intermis- 
sions of  ease  were  nearly  or  quite  entire;  in  others,  the  pain,  although 
divested  of  its  characteristic  intensity,  never  wholly  abated.  The 
source  of  the  pain  was  evidently  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  rectum,  for  the  passage  of  faeces  was  frequently  attended  witii  some 
difi^culty,  and  always  with  great  suffering. 

According  to  the  patient's  feelings,  it  seemed  as  if  a  partial  obstruc- 
tion existed  somewhere  up  the  rectum,  the  smallest  pressure  upon  which, 
by  the  passage  of  faeces,  was  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  this 
much  dreaded  pain.  At  other  times,  she  could  scarcely  tell  what  had 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack;  for,  like  a  fit  of  tic  douloureux, 
it  would  frequently  come  on  from  no  assignable  reason,  and  cause  her 
the  severest  sufferings  for  some  hours.     Patients  describe  the  pain  as 
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being  quite  peculiar,  and  of  a  sickening  and  utterly  intolerable  charaO' 
ter,  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced;  indeed,  from  the  de- 
scriptions  which  one  or  two  have  given  of  it,  I  should  presume  that  it 
closely  resembles  the  intense  and  peculiar  suffering  which  patients  de^ 
scribe  in  cases  of  orchitis.  The^  pain  was  usually  attended  with  great 
throbbing,  and  with  a  painful  sense  of  forcing,  or  distension  of  the  ten- 
der part,  amounting  almost  to  bursting,  like  something  strangulated. 

The  menstrual  periods  have  always  been  attended  with  intense  paio, 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  discharge,  though  this  varied 
a  good  deal  in  different  patients,  and  (as  far  I  have  seen)  the  discharge 
was  invariably  attended  with  exudations  and  small  coagula.  At  these  times 
the  whole  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  was  frequently  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  more  or  less  fever  was  generally  present,  probably  arising  in  part 
from  the  degree  of  suffering  which  had  been  induced.  The  tongue 
always  showed  the  dry  short-napped  fur  which  is  so  constantly  seen  in 
cases  of  disease,  or  displacement  of  the  pelvic  viscera;  the  digestive 
organs  were  much  deranged,  and  not  unusually  the  stonuich  was  ex' 
tremely  irritable. 

On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  she  would  frequently  wince,  and 
complain  as  soon  as  the  finger  touched  the  os  and  cervix  uteri;  but  a 
little  care  quickly  sufficed  to  show  that  these  parts  were  not  morbidly 
tender,  but  that  pain  was  produced  by  pressing  them  against  the  tender 
spot  which  was  behind  and  to  one  side,  in  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  or  sacro-ischiatic  notches.  On  passing 
the  finger,  therefore,  behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  cervix,  and  pressing 
against  the  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  above-mentioned  direction,  the 
painful  spot  is  at  once  reached,  and  sometimes  a  slight  degree  of  hard' 
ness  is  perceived. 

On  examining  per  rectum,  the  finger  soon  reaches  the  same  acutely 
painful  spot  which  had  been  felt  per  vaginam.  The  patient  dreads  the 
slightest  touch  of  it,  however  carefully  applied.  It  is  evidently  a  con- 
vex body,  like  an  enlarged  gland,  though  usually  softer,  situated  in  the 
recto- vaginal  pouch;  it  is  moveable,  if  the  patient  can  bear  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pressure  for  that  purpose,  and  usually  one  or  more  vessels 
are  felt  throbbing  when  the  finger  presses  upon  it.  The  ovary  is  gene- 
rally larger  than  natural,  being  more  or  less  swollen  from  the  strangula- 
tion produced  by  its  displacement;  and  when  the  swelling  is  considerable, 
not  only  will  pain  be  produced  by  pressing  in  the  groin  of  the  same  side, 
but  the  ovary  will  be  distinctly  moved  upon  the  finger  per  rectum. 
From  the  fSaiCt  of  its  mobility  can  be  explained  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  able  to  feel  it  sometimes  lower  in  the  pelvis  than  at  others,  and  why 
the  patient  is  in  greater  suffering  when  it  is  so,  than  when  felt  higher 
up.  Hence  the  passage  of  a  solid  mass  of  fseculent  matter  is  attended 
with  fearful  sufferings;  the  ovary  is  pushed  down  by  the  feecal  mass  as 
it  descends  through  the  rectum,  until  its  attachments  are  put  consider- 
ably on  the  stretch;  a  further  amount  of  swelling  is  produced  by  this 
state  of  strangulation,  and,  in  this  condition,  the  faecal  mass  is  at  length 
forced  past,  to  the  indescribable  agony  of  the  patient,  frequently  leaving 
her  in  severe  pain  for  many  hours  afterwards. 

In  other  cases,  the  ovary  is  nearly  or  quite  fixed,  having  apparently 
contracted  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
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K  is  not  easy  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  oaiue  of  this  displacement^ 
bnt  I  have  chiefly,  or  almost  aoldy,  ofaaeryed  it  among  women  of  a  lax, 
flabby  habit,  prone  to  paasiTe  menorrhagia,  lenoorrhoea,  and  abortion, 
bat  most  particularly  where  the  uterus  has  been  retroverted.  I  have 
long  sinoe  pointed  ont,  that  ovarian  irritation  or  inflammation  is  a  fire< 
qnent  resalt  of  retroversion  in  the  nnimpregnated  state,  arising  probably 
from  the  tension  to  which  the  broad  ligaments  are  exposed,  and  oonae- 
qa«it  engorgement  of  the  ovary. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  for  the  pain  is  quite  pecntiar.  It  is  of  a 
forcing,  throbbing  character,  so  sickening  and  utterly  intolerable,  as  to 
be  entirely  different  to  any  other  pelvic  pain  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed. Its  seat  is  refiarred  to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina, 
usually  somewhat  to  the  left  side  where  the  ovary  can  be  felt,  especially 
upon  examination  per  rectum. 

The  direction  in  which  we  can  best  reach  the  painful  qpot  will  guide 
us  as  to  applying  leeches  per  rectum  or  vaginam;  they  i«etty  certainly 
INToduce  much  relief,  although,  so  long  as  the  di^laoement  continues,  it 
cannot  be  more  tiian  temporary.  The  grand  object  necessarily  must  be 
to  restore  the  ovary  to  its  natural  position,  and  this,  whether  connected 
or  not  with  retrov»«ion,  will  be  best  obtained  by  the  prone  XKxdtion.  The 
patient  soon  learns  by  experience  what  amount  of  lying  forwards  will  be 
required,  but,  as  in  cases  of  retroversion,  it  is  generally  found  necessary 
to  assume  an  extra  degree  of  prone  position  for  a  few  minutes  (knees  and 
elbows)  previous  to  lying  down  upon  the  prone  couch. 

On  making  an  examination  per  vaginam,  one  might  have  been  induced 
to  suppose  that  the  cervix  uteri  was  the  part  affected,  from  the  intense 
pain  which  was  laroduoed  on  touching  it;  but  a  little  attention  sufficed 
to  show,  that  the  cervix  itself  was  not  the  source  of  her  pain,  but  had 
only  produced  pain  when  pressed  against  the  painful  ovary.  The  ovary 
itself  was  felt  most  distincUy  both  per  vaginam  as  well  as  per  rectum. 
Its  position  varied  a  good  d^  at  different  times;  when  in  most  suffering 
it  was  low  in  the  recto- vaginal  pouch,  nearly  corresponding  to  where  the 
fundus  uteri  is  felt  in  a  case  of  retroversion.  After  using  the  prone 
position  it  receded  considerably,  and  her  sufferings  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. The  case  was  one  in  which  I  could  do  but  little  while  she  was  an 
out-patient  beyond  attending  to  the  general  health.  I  therefore  admit- 
ted her  into  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  having  leeches  applied,  and 
for  the  sake  of  ensuring  that  entire  amount  of  rest  in  the  prone  posture 
which  her  symptoms  required.  This  position  always  relieved  her,  but 
a  decided  impression  was  not  made  upon  the  swollen  throbbing  ovary 
until  the  application  of  leechea — Med.  TimeSj  July  6.  1850,  p.  6. 


126. — Gate  of  Fibro-Cystic  Tumour  of  the  Uterus,  which  required 
Tapping;  with  Remarks.  By  Fbxsoott  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hosintal. 

M.  Q.,  »t  47,  single,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilson,  with  great  swelling  and  distension 
of  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms,  which  had  existed  about  twelve  months; 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  but  had  subsequently 
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Spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  Fluctuation  was  very 
evident  in  various  regions^  and  the  disease  presented  all  the  characters 
of  ovarian  dropsy.  OSdema  of  the  legs  was  present,  as  well  as  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in  going  up  stairs. 
The  general  health  had  not  been  much  affected,  but  of  late  ^e  had  lost 
f  esh;  the  c^tamenia  had  been  absent  for  the  last  six  months;  the  urine 
was  scanty  and  highly  add.  She  was  put  on  diuretics  and  good  diet. 
After  five  days  it  was  found  that  she  haid  decreased  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference round  the  abdomen,  and  that  there  was  much  less  swelling 
of  the  feet.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment  she  at  first  continued  to  im- 
prove slightly;  but  the  symptoms  and  consequent  distress  having  subse- 
quently increased,  Mr.  Hawkins  tapped  the  abdomen,  and  drew  off 
fifteen  pints  of  thick  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed,  towards  the 
last,  with  blood  and  some  flakes  of  lymph.  After  the  operation,  it  was 
observed  that  the  decrease  in  size  had  occurred  principally  on  the  left 
side,  and  two  masses  of  solid  substance  were  detected,  which  appeared 
to  form  part  of  a  tumour,  rising  from  the  pelvis.  The  operation  was, 
at  first,  followed  by  marked  relief;  but,  two  days  afterwards,  symptoms 
of  low  peritonitis  appeared,  and  the  patient  died,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
having  been  tapped. 

Examination  of  the  body,  eighteen  hours  after  death. — The  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  dark-ooloured  fluid,  mixed 
with  flakes  of  recently  effused  lymph,,  which  served  to  glue  together  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines.  In  its  lower  two  thirds,  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  large  tumour,  which,  rising  out  of  the  pelvis,  had 
displaced  the  intestines,  and  become  attached,  by  slight  adhesions,  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  belly.  The  upper  part  of  this  tumour  was 
composed  of  large  membranous-looking  cysts,  with  thin  walls,  the  in- 
terior of  which  was  inflamed,  and  filled  with  a  quantity  of  thick,  dark- 
coloured  fluid.  It  was  one  of  these  cysts  which  had  been  tapped  during 
life.  Towards  its  lower  part,  the  tumour  was  principally  formed  of  a 
more  solid  substance,  and  filled  with  an  enormous  number  of  cysts, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  orange.  These 
cysts,  which  were  all  lined  with  a  thin,  smooth,  delicate- looking  mem- 
brane, were  filled  with  clear  fluid,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  albu- 
men. The  diseased  mass  was,  at  first,  thought  to  be  connected  with 
one  of  the  ovaries,  but  both  these  organs  were  found  to  be  lying  behind 
it,  and  quite  healthy.  On  further  inspection,  the  tumour  was  traced  to 
the  right  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  to  which  part  it  was  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pedicle,  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  which  were  traced 
upwards  some  distance,  and  then  lost.  Among  these  fibres,  were  several 
vessels  of  a  large  size.  Here  and  there,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tumour,  were  scattered  some  spots  of  fibrous  tissue,  hard,  dense,  and 
without  any  cysts.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus,  deeply  imbedded  in  its 
structure,  there  was  a  common  fibrous  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  bean. 
There  was  no  affection  whatever  of  any  of  the  glands.  The  other  vis- 
cera contained  in  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  thorax,  were  all 
quite  healthy. 

Microscopic  examination  proved  that  the  tumour  was  essentially  of  a 
fibrous  character. 
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Remarki, — Aocomiilations  of  fluid,  in  oonneeUoa  with  fibaxnis 
(omonn  of  tHe  ntenii,  may  oocor  under  Tvions  Dorms.  As  they  pre- 
asnt  all  the  dttraoters  of  orarian  dropsy  very  Btrongly  marked,  snch 
oases  are  of  great  importanoe,  for  they  hare  sometimes  led  to  errors  in 
diagnosiB,  and  to  useless  operations;  especially  those  cases  in  whicii  the 
fluid  is  poured  out  into  numerous  small  cysts. 

The  fluid  is  sometimes  contained  in  a  single  cavity,  formed  by  the 
softening  and  subsequent  remoTsl  of  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  the  place 
of  which  becomes  filled  up  by  serum.  This,  by  gradually  distending 
and  thinning  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour,  may  make  the  disease  ap* 
pear  as  if  it  had  been,  firam  its  origin,  (^st.  The  quantity  of  fluid  con- 
tained in  oayities  thus  formed  may  be  very  great. 

In  other  cases  there  are  other  cysts  containing  fluids  which  are  pro- 
duced in  a  diffiBrent  manner.   Here,  the  cavities  lying  between  the  fibres 
constituting  the  tumour,  are  generally  towards  its  drcomference^  and 
that  principally  in  cases  where  the  mass,  having  grown  more  rapidly 
than  usual,  has  acquired  a  large  sise.     In  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  weighing  fifty-four  pounds,  which  I  dissected  some  time  ago,   I 
found  sevend  cavities,  which  were  all  situated  towards  its  circumference. 
Some  of  these  were  round,  others  of  a  semi-lunar  shape — the  latter  ap- 
pesring  to  have  been  the  original  shape  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
eytts.     Their  formation  may  be  thus  explained.     The  tumour  was  of  a 
pear-like  shape,  and  composed  of  layers  of  fibres,  presenting  a  somewhat 
looped  appearance.     The  extremities  of  these  layers,  being  firmly  con- 
nected, formed  a  perfectly  solid  mass;  whereas  the  centre  of  the  loops, 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  tumour,  being  but  loosely  connected 
by  thin  cellular  tissue,  had,  in  many  places,  left  inter-laminar  spaces, 
whieh  had  suhKquently  become  filled  with  fluid.     The  cysts  thus 
formed  were  of  various  sizes,  and  few  in  number;  their  cavities  were 
perfectly  smooth,  and  not  subdivided  by  bands  of  cellular  tissue. 

There  is  another  class  of  fibrous  tumours,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  smaller  ones  by  means  at  loose  cellular 
tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  fluid  has  been  thrown  out,  and  has  sub- 
sequently formed  cavities  or  cysts.  In  these  cases,  the  cavities, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  of  any  great  size,  and  the  mass  looks  like  a 
large  oedematous  fibrous  tumour.  When  punctured,  but  Uttle  fluid 
escapes  firom  them;  but,  if  incisions  be  made  in  several  places,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fluid  will  drain  off  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  a  coarse, 
cavernous-looking  tissue. 

The  fibro-cystic  tumour  described  in  the  case  of  M.  Q.,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  varieties 
already  mentioned.  Prom  its  earliest  formation,  the  tumour  was  most 
probably  of  a  fibro-cystic  nature,  and  exactly  resembled  that  form  of 
disease  so  commonly  observed  in  the  ovary,  which  is  composed  of  uni^ 
locular  cysts,  of  various  sizes,  closely  aggregated  together,  with  more 
or  less  delicate  fibro-serous  walls;  in  fact,  so  close  was  the  resemblance, 
that  for  some  time  the  mass  was  taken  for  a  diseased  ovary.  Portions 
of  it  also  closely  resembled  the  simple  cystic  disease  of  the  testis,  as  w^l 
as  one  form  of  fibro-cystic  disease  which  I  have  met  with  in  a  large  tU' 
mour  of  the  breast.     The  accumulations  of  solid  fibrous  tissue  observed 
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in  the  case  of  M .  Gt,,  were  scattered^  and  small  in  eompariaon  to  the 
size  of  the  tumour;  whereas  the  mass  of  it  was  made  up  of  cysts^  which 
existed  in  every  part,  even  close  to  the  root. — London  Jountal  of  Medi- 
cine, July,  1850, />.  611. 


X27.— SERO-CYSTIC  SARCOMA  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

Reported  by  Holmbs  Oootb,  Esq.,  and  revised  by  W.  Lawbenob, 

Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[In  this  case,  Mr.  Lawrence  states,  a  lady  aged  55,  of  naturally  pale 
complexion  and  nervous  temperament,  noticed,  30  years  ago,  a  small 
tumour  in  the  right  breast,  the  size  of  a  filbert,  which  remained  sta- 
tionary, however,  causing  no  inconvenience  until  four  years  ago,  when 
it  slowly  increased  and  became  occasionally  painful.  About  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  it  had  attained  considerable  size,  the  intogument 
covering  it  being  raised  into  irregular  prominences,  and  discolour* 
ed.  Then  ulceration  ensued,  and  from  the  opening  protruded  a  red 
fungous  mass,  from  which  rather  free  bleeding  took  place  on  three  or 
four  occasions.  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  the  tumour,  which  he  describes 
as  follows: — "] 

The  right  breast  is  enormously  enlarged,  the  increased  bulk  being 
caused  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  mammary  gland.  About  one-half  of 
the  swelling  at  its  base  is  covered  by  integument,  thinned  by  distension, 
but  not  unhealthy  nor  morbidly  adherent.  The  other  half  is  a  vast  fun- 
gous protrusion,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter 
by  five  or  six  in  the  vertical  direction.  This  is  bounded  by  a  raiaed  ooUar, 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  in  which  the  integument  and  the  diseased 
mass  are  completely  blended.  The  exterior  and  the  convexity  of  this 
elevated  boundary  are  covered  by  a  thin  and  perfectly  smooth  epithelium 
The  interior  surface  and  the  excavation  which  it  bounds  are  nearly 
smooth  and  raw.  Before  removal  it  was  a  pinkish  red,  and  sot  very 
sensitive;  it  yielded  a  thin  yellow  di&charge,  not  offensive,  but  so  abun- 
dant as  to  require  change  of  dressing  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 
The  mass,  being  pendulous,  lay  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  integuments, 
constantly  wetted  by  the  discharge,  were  bright  red  and  partially 
excoriated. 

The  breast,  which  was  not  painful  when  examined,  was  moveable  upon 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  there  was  no  glandular  enlargement,  nor  any 
trace  of  disease  in  the  a3ul]a.  The  health  was  good;  the  patient  slept 
well,  had  a  fair  pulse,  and  ate  and  drank  with  appetite. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes  I  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
operation;  for,  although  it  might  at  first  appear  formidable  to  undertake 
the  extirpation  of  so  large  a  growth,  yet  two  incisions  embracing  the 
neck  of  the  tumour,  which  was  overhung  by  the  protruding  mass,  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  would  be  no  great  loss  of  integument, 
BO  depth  of  wound,  nor  any  exposure  of  the  axilla. 

The  patient  having  assented,  the  operaticm  was  performed  Oct.  9, 
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She  was  placed  on  a  oooch  in  the  recnmbent  postare,  and  chloroform 
was  administered.     The  breast  having  been  drawn  up  and  well  sup- 
ported, in  oonsequenoe  of  its  sise  and  overhanging  position,  by  a  folded 
towel,  the  under  incision  was  first  made  and  the  ddn  turned  back:    then 
followed  the  upper  incision,  carried  along  the  body  of  the  swelling,  so  as 
to  form  a  flap  nearly  three  inches  wide,  when  the  whole  mass  was  readily 
separated  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife  from  the  loose  and  healthy  axeo- 
lar  tissue  which  connected  it  to  the  subjacent  pectoral  muscle.     Several 
arteries  bled  freely,  but  were  quickly  secured,  so  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable lo8f«  of  blood.     The  edges  of  the  wound  came  nearly  together, 
and  the  patient  was  put  into  bed.    There  was  some  bleeding  in  the  even- 
ing caused  by  sickness,  with  vomiting;  but  it  ceased  on  the  application 
of  cold,  and  she  ))a8sed  an  excellent  night. 

The  breast,  which  weighs  2  lb.  6  oz.,  presents  at  its  base  a  firm  lobu- 
lated  mass.    I  now  cut  into  it  through  the  middle  t<^  show  you  the  inter- 
nal structure.     You  see  that  it  has  undergone  that  morbid  change  called 
cystic  sarcoma.     It  is  a  firm  lobulated  mass,  composed  of  various  sized 
cysts,  filled,  in  the  specimen  now  before  you,  with  a  soft,  friable,  vascular 
substance  of  light  yellowish  grey  colour.     The  cyst- walls  having  been 
distended  and  thinned  have  given  way,  and  have  allowed  the  protrusion 
of  the  red  fungous  growth  which,  with  everted  edges,  occupied  the  front 
of  the  patient's  breast.     The  nipple  is  concealed  amongst  the  folds  of 
integument. 

The  disease,  which  is  of  innocent  nature,  commences  by  enlargement 
of  the  lactiferous  tubes  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  These  become 
tortuoud  and  varicose,  and  the  naturally  oily  secretion  which  they  con- 
tain is  converted  into  a  thin  watery  fluid.  I  here  show  yon,  from  the 
museum  of  the  hospital,  the  preparation  of  a  breast  which  I  removed 
some  years  ago  from  a  foreign  lady.  It  was  carefully  dissected  by  Mr. 
Goote,  who  has  introduced  bristles  from  the  nipple  into  some  lactiferous 
tubes,  dilated  to  the  diameter  of  a  writing  quill.  In  course  of  time 
portions  of  the  tube  become  more  or  less  isolated,  and  the  cavity  is  gra- 
dually distended  by  secretion  into  a  cyst  from  the  walls  of  which  may 
produced  a  soft  growth,  which  first  filling  the  cyst,  and  then,  making  its 
way  through  the  containing  structures,  emerges  as  a  red  and  bleeding 
fungus.  Upon  dividing  a  breast  so  degenerated,  we  observe  escaping 
from  the  different  cysts  fluids  differing  in  consistence  and  colour, — ^in 
some  parts  thick  and  glutinous; — in  others  oily, — ^in  others  limpid  and 
watery.  The  fluid  may  be  either  clear  and  transparent,  or  of  various 
shades,  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown  tint,  from  admixture  of 
blood. 

As  contrasted  with  the  extirpation  of  a  breast  affected  with  scirrhus, 
the  operation  of  removing  one  of  these  innocent  tumours,  which  are  always 
loosely  connected  to  the  neighbouring  structures,  is  comparatively  easy. 
In  the  present  case,  the  diseased  x>&rts  were  firmly  connected  only  in 
one  spot,  where  the  areolar  tissue  was  thickened,  probably  from  the 
weight  of  the  mass.  In  malignant  diseases,  the  infiltration  of  morbid 
deposit  always  extends  beyond  the  structures  first  affected.  Hence  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  the  incisions  at  some  distance  from  the  obvious 
circumference  of  the  tumonr,   and  to  include  a  considerable  portion 
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of  integuinent,  the  removal  of  which  prevents  the  approximation  of 
the  ed^  of  the  wound,  and  involves  the  necessity  of  our  leaving  an  open 
snrfause  of  considerable  extent — ^a  condition  whidi  adds  to  the  patient's 
danger,  espeoially  when  the  wonnd  is  situated  erer  a  eavity  containang 
such  important  organs  as  those  of  the  chest. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  remarks  on  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  this 
case,  that  although  it  prevents  physical  suflfering,  obviates  the  severe 
nervous  shock  attending  great  operations,  and  thus  leaves  the  patient  in 
a  much  more  fevourable  state  for  recovery;  yet  as  there  are  some  well- 
authenticated  cases  where  death  has  resulted  ftom  it  quickly,  even  where 
the  dose  has  been  small,  he  advises  the  following  cautions  to  be  observed: 
to  administer  it  slowly,  and  to  allow  its  dilution  by  the  admission  of 
the  atmospheric  air — ^to  watch  the  pulse,  and  to  remove  the  apparatus 
when  the  circulation  begins  to  fail.  At  the  same  time  he  states,  as  an 
important  fact,  that  neither  in  this  hospital  or  private  practice  has  any 
alarming  circumstance  occurred  hitherto  to  cause  him  any  serious  appre- 
hension.]—Jfcrf.  Times,  Nov.  9,  1850,  p.  477. 


128. — Case  of  Scirrhous  Degeneration  of  the  Mammary  Gland.  By 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.— [The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  ner- 
vous irritable  woman,  aged  45,  a  sufi&rer  &om  rheumatism.  The  disease 
m  the  breast  was  discovered  by  accident,  giving  no  uneasiness  for  some 
time;  at  length  occasional  darting  pains  were  experienced,  extending  to- 
wards the  shoulder.  External  examination  detected  partial  induration 
of  the  gland,  extending  from  the  nipple  upwards  and  inwards,  the  rest 
of  the  organ  seemed  of  healthy  appearance.  Mr.  Lawrence  extirpated 
the  whole  breast  in  the  usual  manner.     He  remarks:] 

My  object  in  directing  your  attention  to  this  case  is  especially  with 
reference  to  the  question,  whether  in  partial  scirrhus  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  we  should  extirpate  the  entire  breast,  or  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  we  feel  to  be  affected;  and  the  8i)ecimen  now  before  you  is 
one  of  many  which  show  that  the  thickness  of  the  coverings,  and  more 
especially  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  layer,  not  uncommonly  prevents 
our  detecting,  until  after  the  removal  of  the  part,  changes  of  structure, 
which  have  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  some  distance  from  the 
original  seat  of  tiie  disease,  Tou  here  see  around  the  first  mass  of  scirr- 
hous infiltration,  which  is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  large  walnut,  four- or 
five  hard  knots,  which,  though  not  detected  before  the  operation,  pre- 
sent, upon  being  cut  into,  those  changes  which  we  know  to  be  chara- 
teristic  of  cancer:  they  are  lobules  of  tibe  mammary  gland,  connected  to 
the  rest  of  the  organs  by  lactiferous  ducts,  enveloped  in  the  same  cap- 
sule»  but  not  so  closely  aggregated  together  as  in  the  centre  of  theorgan. 
Their  usually  soft  structure  is  converted  into  a  hard  s^ni -transparent 
light  grey  substance,  in  which  we  see  lines  and  streaks  of  an  opaque 
yelkw  hue,  indicating  the  course  of  some  of  the  tubnles,  filled  with 
morbid  seoi-etion.  Precisely  the  same  change  is  seen  in  the  indurated 
mass  occupying  the  centre  of  the  gland ;  the  induration  becoming  slighter, 
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and  tiie  Altantkm  of  ooloor  kn  perosptibley  m  we  tnoe  tfa»  dfjworf 
part  towmrdi  ite  drosmfiannoe,   wkwe  it  blewk  with  the  healthj 


There  eziei,  in  my  opimon,  snffideBl  gromcb  to  lej  it  down  an  a  mle^ 
that  in  all  caaes  of  canoerons  degeneration  of  the  mammary  gland,  in 
which  an  operation  im  a  proper  measore,  the  entire  breast  ahoiJd  b»  ex- 
tfrpated.  If  a  portion  only  be  remored,  we  mn  the  risk  of  leaving  be- 
hind lome  part,  which,  though  small  in  sise,  is  either  equally  diseased, 
M  is  illnstrated  by  the  spedmen,  or  is  in  a  state  likely  to  ti^  on  this 
morbid  action,  although  there  may  be  no  canoerous  matter  absolutely 
deposited  at  the  time. 

In  1847,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  from  whom,  a  few  weeks  before 
I  flaw  her,  a  portion  of  the  mammary  gland  had  been  extirpated  for 
scirrhous  disease,  by  a -very  careful  and  well-informed  surgeon  in  France. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  was  performed,  as  £ar 
as  it  went,  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together,  and  cicatrisation  was  nearly  complete,  when  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  breast  became  uneasy.      Before  five  weeks  had 
elapsed,  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  the  dcatrix.became  hard  and 
knotty;  then  the  wound  re-opened,  and  the  diBchaige*  instoid  of  being 
purulent,  was  thiu  and  ichorous.     When  I  saw  her  there  was  indura- 
tion  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cicatrix;  and,  towards  its 
inner  extremity,  there  was  an  irregular  ulcerated  sur&oe,  measuring 
probably  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter.     There  was  no  doubt  whatever  but 
tliat  canoerous  disease  was  recommencing  in  this  lady's  breast,  and  that 
the  only  measure  left  her  was  the  removal  of  all  that  remained,  includ- 
ing the  cicatrix.     This  was  done;  the  wound  healed  without  any  unfk- 
vourable  symptom,  and  she  now,  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  four  years, 
Ls  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

A  careful  examination,  instituted  at  the  time,  showed  that  the  dense 
fibrous  structure  of  the  dcatrix  was  separated  and  thickened  by  the 
infiltration  of  nucleated  cells,  which  were  found  in  greatest  number 
about  the  ulcerated  spot,  and  were  gradually  encroachisg  upon  the 
deeper  structures. — Aied,  Times,  Nov.  9,  1850,  p.  478. 


129.— SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  SUEOICAL 
FEVER  AND  PUE&PERAL  FEYEB. 

By  Jh.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh. 

[It  is  stated  that  nearly  3,000  mothers  die  in  childbed,  every  year,  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  great  majority  of  which  is  produced  by  puer- 
pexa^  fever.  Dr.  Ferguson  believes  seven-eighths,  though  it  is  more 
thaii  probable  this  estimate  is  too  high.  Among  2,890  women  delivered 
at  the  old  Edinburgh  Lying-in  Hospital,  47  maternal  deaths  occurred; 
out  of  these  36  were  the  consequence  of  puerperal  fever,  and  the  other 
11  were  produced  by  other  primary  obstetric  complications  and  oauseB. 
Dr.  Simpson,  then,  passing  on  to  the  condderation  of  the  results  of 
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Irarg^  (upepaildaDB,  says^  that  out  of  eyery  100  cases  of  amputation  of 
the  limhs,  inctuduig  amputatioa  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  forearm, 
about  SO  terminate  in  death,  and  70  in  recovery.  Among  4,937  cases 
of  ampirtations,  collected  from  the  practice  of  some  of  our  best  civil 
and  mStitary  HurgeoBs,  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  1,565  died  after  the  operations, 
or  near^  <me  in  every  three.  In  a  laige  pr(^rtion  of  instances,  the 
death  of  tiie  sui^cal  patiait  is  the  result  of  a  combined  febrile  and 
inflammatory  morbid  state;  which  he  believes  to  be  generically,  if 
not  specifically,  the  same  as  puerperal  fever  in  the  childbed  mother, 
and  hence  might  be  denominated  ''  the  surgical  fever."  A  few  years 
ago,  Br.  Chevers  published  the  apparent  causes  of  death  in  153  patients, 
who  had  c^dd  afib^  sm^ioal  ep€Ta4ionB  or  injuries  in  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  134  of  these,  the  post-morttm  ezaminati(ms  shewied  tlui/t  the  more 
immediaffee  cause  of  death  was — the  existence  of  acute  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  inteimal  organs  or  structures.] 

Medical  titexatur^  does  not  yet  possess  a  sufficient  series  of  data  td 
enable  us  to  institute  a  fall  comparison  between  all  the  elements  of 
puerperal  taiA  of  surgical  fever.  But  the  consideration  of  a  few  points 
may  prore  enough  to  indicate  at  least  a  strong  analogy,  if  not  an  identity 
between  these  two  forms  of  disease.  With  this  view  I  shall  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  attempt  very  briefly  to  show  in  what  respects  puerperal 
and  surgical  fevers  are  assimilated  to  each  other:  1.  In  the  anatomical 
conditions  and  constitutional  peculiarities  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  them ;  2.  In  the  pathological  nature  of  the  attendant  fever;  3.  In 
the  morlod  lesions  i»^pectively  left  by  either  diseasej  and^  L  In  the 
symptoms  wU<^  accompany  each  affedtion.-' 

1.  Analogy  in  the  anatomical,  ^c,  conditions  of  the  subjects  of 
puerperal  and  surgical  fever. — The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  puer- 
peral patient  after  delivery,  and  of  the  surgical  patient  after  an  opera- 
tion, are  in  many  respects  the  same.  In  the  surgical  patient  we  have  a 
wound  or  solution  of  eontinuity  on  the  external  part  of  the  body,  made 
by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon;  this  wound  has,  opening  upon  its  free  sur- 
&oe,  the  mouths  of  numerous  arteries  and  veins;  and  it  eoukes  to  be 
repaired  either  by'  the  direet  adhesion  of  its  opposed  surfaces,  or,  more 
slowly,  by  esadatioiL  of  lymph  and  pus  from  its  surface,  and  the  xilti' 
mate  formaftioa  of  a  new  skm  or  new  enveiofODg  or  connecting  tissue; 
in  tibe  puerperai  patient  we  have  a  wound  or  solution  of  conidnuiiy  on 
the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  womb  made  by  the  sepacation  of  the 
fdacenta,  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  deeidoa  or  mucous  membraae  of  the 
uterus;  this  wound  has,  opening  upon  its  feee  surface,  and  specially  at 
the  former  site  of  the  placenta,  tl^  mouths  of  numerous  arteries  and 
veins;  and  it  comes  to  be  repaired  under  the  usual  accompanying  exuda- 
tion of  serum,  lymph^  and  pus  (loehial  discharge)  from  its  suriSeuse,  and 
by  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  new  layer  or  coating  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  obstetrical  patient  has  the  wound  complicated  with  con- 
stitutional states  of  the  same  kind  as  those  observed  in  the  subjects  of 
surgical  operations.  Both,  at  the  first,  are  liable  to  present  the  symp- 
toms of  shock  or  collapse,  particularly  if  the  labour  or  the  operation 
has  been  unusually  severe;  both  have  generally  a  subsequent  limited 
^fijgree  of  febrile  reaction — the  traumatic  fever  of  the  surgeon — the 
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•o-MUed  milk  fever  ot  the  obeiBtrieiaa;  aad  both  the  ezteniftl  wmrg^asaA 
weuid  And  the  intemiU  ofaeketmJ  woimd,  axe  liable  to  deviate  fimn  the 
stendard  mode  of  repantioB;  for  their  aeovetione  may  alter  morbi<llj; 
or  they  may  beoome  the  aaat  of  an  cxoeai  of  iniannaetioa  or  of  nloera- 
tion;  or  of  phleMtic  eappuratlon  and  its  oonseqaeaoee.     In  the  in^mwl 
obetetrioal,  at  in  the  external  snrgical  wovid,  immediately  after  tbetr 
ittfliotion,  air  ooeaaioBally  enters  by  the  months  of  the  veins  opening 
upon  their  firee  sorliee;  both  are  oooasionally,  thongfa  very  nurely,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium,  tetanna,  and  other  nervons  oompUoatkms;  aod^  in 
like  manner,  but  much  more  frequently,  they  are  apt  to  be  folkywed   by 
that  form  ef  eorabined  febrile  and  inflammatory  aetion  which  we  ttarm 
surgical  fever  in  the  surgical  patient,  and  puerperal  fover  in  the  puer- 
peiml  patient.     In  ahort»  the  two  qpecies  i^  wounda  are  of  the  make 
pathological  nature,  repaired  by  the  same  pathologioal  preeossoa,  sub' 
jeet  to  the  same  local  pathological  deviadona^  and  liable  to  he  attended 
with  the  same  pathological  ecmstitutional  elects  and  eonpHcationa. 

[Two  opinions  were  formerly  held  with  respect  to  the  pathological 
nature  of  puerperal  fever — one  class  r^;arding  it  as  an  idiopaUuc  or 
putrid  fever,  sui  generis — another  class  still  more  earnestly  maintaining 
it  to  be  essentially  a  local  inflammation  upon  which  the  fever  was  de- 
pending, and  that  the  malady  was  treated  and  cured  by  venesection  and 
other  active  antiphlogistios;  but  most  of  our  best  and  latest  pathologiats 
r^eot  these  ideas,  and,] 

On  the  other  hand,  many  inveetigatione  and  experiments  made  dnring 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  upon  the  effects  of  an  acquired,  or  artiiieiaUy 
excited,  state  of  vitiation  or  poisoning  of  the  blood,  have  inclined  them 
more  and  more  to  adopt  the  doctrine,  that  the  real  souree  and  eaiiae  of 
puerperal  fever  is  to  he  found  in  a  toxsemia  or  morbid  state  of  the  (nrcu- 
Liting  fluid.     The  direct  ii^ection  of  pus,  and  other  morbid  secretions 
and  matters,  into  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals  by  Qaspard,  Omveilhier, 
Oastelnau,  and  others,  have  produced  a  series  of  qrmptoms  during  life, 
and  a  series  of  lesions  on  the  dead  body,  showing  a  very  strong  analagy 
to  those  of  puerperal  fever.     The  commixture  of  pus  with  the  Uood  in 
the  human  subject,  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  &c,  in  which  pure  pus  enters 
directly  into  the  circulation,  gives  rise  to  a  sioularity  both  of  febrile 
functional  lesions  as  seen  during  life,  and  of  inflammatory  organic  koons 
as  seen  alter  death.     And  in  the  puerperal  female,  there  exist  suoh  con- 
ditions as  focilitate  the  infection  of  the  general  circulation,  by  pus  sad 
other  morbid  matters  contained  in  the  uterine  carity.     For  they  maj 
obtain  easy  aoeees  to  the  general  circulation — 1.  Through  the  orifices  ai 
the  utero-plaoental  veins,  that  open  upon  the  internal  sur&oe  of  the 
uterus;  which  are,  perhaps,  not  always  completely  closed;  and  which 
have  their  mouths  constantly  in  contact  with  the  contents  and  secretions 
of  the  uterine  carity;  2.  Through  the  inoculation  of  morbid  and  conta- 
gious matters  upon  the  abraded  surface  of  the  vagina;  and,  8,  By  any 
aoetdental  inflammation  commencing  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
maternal  passages  (which  are  distended  and  contused  during  ddivcry), 
readily  passing  by  the  law  of  continuity  alone,  through  the  venous  on 
fices  opening  on  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  thence  along  the  lining 


xMmbiaaQie  of  Uieae  vessels.  Under  the  now  generally  adopted  view, 
tkat  puerperal  fe?^  originates  in  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood, 
we  can  solve  more  easily  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  relation 
of  the  two  elements,  oonstituting  puerperal  fever — namely,  first,  the  feb- 
rile action,  and,  secondly,  the  internal  inflammations,  which  are  present 
during  it.  For  under  this  pathological  view  we  see,  that  the  fever  is  not 
itself  the  cause  of  the  attendant  infiammations,  nor  these  inflammations 
themselves  ihe  cause  of  the  attendant  fever;  but  that  both  of  them — that 
is,  both  the  fever  and  the  inflammations — are  the  simultaneous  sequences 
or  effects  of  one  common  cause — namely,  the  original  vitiated  or  diseased 
condition  of  the  general  circulating  fluid.  And,  further,  the  same 
doctrine  enables  us  to  perceive,  how  in  one  set  of  cases,  or  one  epi- 
demic of  puerperal  fever,  the  febrile  effect  or  element  may  be  more 
marked  than  the  inflammatory;  and  how,  in  others,  and  these  generally 
the  most  amenable  to  treatment,  the  inflammatory  element  or  effect  may 
be  more  marked  and  more  prominent  than  the  f^rile. 

These  views  regarding  the  pathology  of  puerperal  fever,  are  borne  put 
and  corroborated  by  what  we  see  in  surgi^  fever  and  its  inflammatoiy 
results  among  the  internal  viscera  of  the  body;  for  no  pathologist  has 
ventured  to  maintain  that  the  pluerisy  or  peritonitis,  for  instance,  which 
we  often  see  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  surgical 
fever,  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  that  fever;  or  that  the  fever  itself 
is  a  consequence  or  effect  of  these  local  inflammations.  All  at  the 
present  day  are  agreed  that  the  phenomena  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
local  internal  infliunmations  is  not  explicable,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
explained  by  the  old  doctrine  of  sympathy  or  metastasis;  and  few  now 
dissent  from  the  idea  that  we  are  to  look  for  their  origin,  and  for  the 
origin  of  the  attendant  fatal  fever,  in  some  diiieased  or  vitiated  condition 
of  the  blood.  What  this  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  may  specifically 
and  actually  consist  of,  in  puerperal  and  in  surgical  fevers, — ^whether  it 
consists  in  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  purulent 
matter  alone,  or  whether  other  animal  secretions  than  pus  may  be  its 
common  or  occasional  cause,  and  whether  the  attendant  type  of  fever 
and  its  effects  may  not  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  differences  in  the  dis- 
eased material  which  is  present  in  the  circulation,  are  all  questions 
which  a  more  advanced  era  of  pathological  research,  and  a  more  subtle 
chemistry  and  histology  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
will,  perhaps,  yet,  ultimately  determine. ''  The  character  and  phenomena 
of  puerperal  and  surgical  fever  and  their  inflammatory  results,  agree 
with  those  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  rheumatism,  and  the  other 
so-called  "disseminated  inflammations"  of  M.  Chomel  in  this  respect, 
that,  whilst  originating,  as  he  believes,  in  different  specific  "infections 
of  the  liquids''  or  Uood,  they  all  agree  with  each  other  m  several 
respe^;  as  that  they  cannot  be  excited  artificially  by  t)ie  common 
causes  of  inflammation,  but  are  developed  by  eq)ecific  causes;  they  are 
thus  secondary  inflammations  resulting  from  a  primary  morbid  diathesis 
or  alteration  of  the  animal  fluids;  antiphlogistic  measures  possess  usually 
comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  duration  of  these  disseminated 
influnmations,  and  often  but  a  doubtful  influence  upon  their  intensity; 
and,  lastly,  vhilst  the  unity  of  each  affection  U  preserved,  each  is  i  epre- 
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MQtod  by  a  maltiplioifcy  of  local  inflammatory  leaiona,  developed  «imal^ 
taneonaly  or  suooeesiTely,  and  fraqaeotly  in  organs  and  parts  distant 
from  each  other. 

[The  tables  from  Chevers.   Dngds,  and  Tonnelle  aiEbrd  a  Yarieijr  of 
important  evidence,  and  speeially  iilostrate  the  following  points:] 

1.  Both  diseases  generally  leave  upon  the  dead  body  ample  evidence 
of  the  oocnrreooe  before  death  of  acute  and  often  extensive  interna) 
inflammatory  action.     2.  The  internal  inflammatory  lesions  are  seldom 
limited  in  the  same  case  to  one  organ  or  textnre  only,  bat  two  or  more 
different  viscera  or  sorfsces  are  nsnally  observed  to  have  been  either  the 
simultaneons  or  successive  seats  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  different 
parts  thus  attacked  are  sometimes  very  distinct  and  distant  from  each 
other.     3.  The  internal  viscera  or  textures,  which  are  the  first  and 
prlnoipal  seats  of  inflammation,  are  often  &r  removed  from  the  original' 
wonnd  or  lesion,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wound  or  lesion 
is  in  the  head  or  extremities.     From  the  days  of  Valsalva  and  Mor- 
gagni  downwards,  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  observed  to  be  often 
f)Ilowed  by  inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  pus  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
pleura,  &c.     Dupuytren,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Guthrie,  and  others,  have 
long  ago  remarked  that  after  amputation  of  the  extremities,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  pleura  (parts  sufiiciently  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
wound)  was  a  very  common  and  a  very  fatal  sequeL     Pleurisy  was 
found  so  often  by  Yelpeau  after  these  and  other  operations,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  disease  the  name  of  "  pleurisie  purulente  des  op^^s." 
Rokitanski,  Bouth,  and  Kiwisch  describe. the  inflammatory  lesions  of 
the  ohest  as  very  common  in  the  puerperal  fever  of  Vienna  and  Prague; 
and  I  have  seen  it  in  some  cases  in  Edinburgh ;  but  generally  like  many 
q|  these  internal  inflammations  in  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  the  phe- 
nomena of  it  are  not  very  marked  daring  life.     This,  like  the  other 
inflammations  in  these  cases,  is  often  latent  in  its  symptoms,  though  the 
post-mortem  results  show  how  intense  the  morbid  action   had  been. 
But,  4.  In  obstetric  cases  the  uterus,  uterine  appendages,  and  peri- 
toneum, are  the  most  common  constant  seat  of  the  accompanying  inter- 
nall  inflammatory  action,  though  the  organs  of  the  thorax,  ^c,  are  not 
unfrequently  also  affected.    Various  causes  appear  to  lead  to  this  special 
localisation  of  the  inflammatory  action*  and  efiusions  in  puerperal  fever. 
All  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  pelvic  lind  generative  organs  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  when  they  give  rise  to  surgical  fever. 
In  midwifery  oases  the  uterus — the  seat  of  the  original  wound — is,  like 
the  external  wound  in  surgical  cases,  liable  to  inflame;  and  this  morbid 
actim  ret^ly  extends,  by  the  law  of  continuity  of  tissue,  to  its  appen- 
dages and  peritoneum. 

[Speaking  of  the  analogy  in  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  and  surgical 
fever,  Dr.  Sin\pson  says  there  is  almost  no  disease  which  varies  more 
than  puerperal  fever  does  in  different  cases.  And  the  same  remark, 
with  respect  to  the  variability  of  its  forms,  &c.,  holds  good  with  regard 
to  surgical  fever.  But  when  either  disease  is  fully  marked,  the  symp- 
toms are  sufficiently  striking,  and  similar  in  each, — the  more  marked  . 
consisting  of  riggrs,  a  pulse  varying  i4  strength,  but  alwi^  oomtant 
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with  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  rapidity;  an  altered,  and  frequently 
darker,  or  almost  icteric  hne  of  the  surfiioe;  the  skin  sometimes  hot  and 
dry,  sometimes  bathed  with  perspiration;  local  pains,  and  functional 
derangements;  anxiety  and  general  prostration  and  adynamia;  laboured 
or  hurried  respiration;  and  often,  at  last,  rapid  sinking,  with  or  without 
delirium.     Dr.  Simpson  concludes  as  follows:] 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  fully  and 
minutely  all  the  yarious  points  of  analogy  between  puerperal  fever 
and  surgical  fever.     My  object  has  been  principally  to  direct,  however 
imperfectly,  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  the  subject, 
under  the  strong  hope,  that  the  future  comparative  study  of  the  disease, 
and  of  its  characteristic  symptoms,  lesions,  and  causes,  in  the  puer- 
peral and  in  the  surgical  patient,  may  yet  serve  mutually  to  illustrate 
th«  pathology  of  this  fatal  affection  in  each  class  of  cases;  and  perhaps 
this  hereafter  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  moi-e  enlightened  principles 
of  prevention  and  of  treatment,  than  the  isolated  and  divided  study 
of  the  same  malady  respectively  by  the  obstetrician  and  by  the  surgeon, 
has  in  times  past  been  fortunate  enough  to  elicit.    And  I  do  believe 
that  if  any  man  should  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  detect,   or 
suggest  any  simple  or  practicable  measures,  either  to  avert  and  prevent, 
or  to  mitigate  and  cure,  surgical  and  puerperal  fever,  he  would,  in 
doing  so,  confer  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  upon  the 
advancement  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  be  the  means  of  saving 
numerous  lives  in  operative  and  obste^c  practice.     The  discovery  of 
any  such  measure  or  measures,  would  undoubtedly  fonn  a  most  important 
era  in  the  march  of  professional  discovery.     Nor  does  it  seem  utterly 
hopel^  to  expect  the  possible  detection  of  some  such  measures,  in  th^ 
way  of  prevention  at  least,  if  not  in  the  way  of  cure.    We  are  the  more 
encouraged  to  hope  for  such  a  result,  as  we  already  know  various  condi- 
tions capable  of  increasing  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  decreasing  on  the 
other,  the  changes  and  the  intensity  of  surgical  and  puerperal  fever. 
The  disease,  for  example,  is  confessedly  more  common  and  more  severe 
among  the  population  of  towns,  than  among  the  population  of  Hhe 
country;  it  is  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  among  hospital  patients 
than  in  private  practice;  and  much  more  so  in  crowded  wards  than  in 
those  where  the  patients  are  few  and  provided  with  a  fUU  and  free 
supply  of  fresh  air.     There  are  epidemic  states  in  which  puerperal  and 
surgical  fever  is  frightfully  common ;  others  in  which  it  is  very  rare  and 
apparently  difficult  to  excite;  some  localities  and  towns  are  far  more  fre- 
quently  the  seat  of  it  than  others  are;  and   various  states  of  the 
economy  seem  to  predispose  the  constitution  to  it,  or  against  it.     Sur- 
gical and  obstetric  patients  suffering  under  internal  organic  diseases 
(particularly  of  the  abdominal  viscera),  and  under  certain  functional 
derangements  of  the  kidney,  and  perhaps  of  other  organs,  seem  specially 
liable  to   be  attacked  with  this  consecutive  fever  and  inflammation. 
In  addition  to  the  common  antiphlogistic  precautions  and  measures, 
various  special  prophylactic  measures  have  been  proposed  with  the  view 
of  guarding  patients  against  attacks  of  puerperal  fever;  when  epidemic 
in  its  character,  such  as  large  and  repeated  doses  of  quinine,  chlorate  of 
HfltMJi^  ^v  before  or  immedvitQlyt  after  delivery.    This  is  a  line  of 
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inqniry  thai  iwmi  pTtionlarly  to  demand  ftttentun,  and  to  deaerra 
Airtfaer  caireAil  mT6Btigition  and  reMarelL    Some  sorgeons  have,  with  » 
view  of  Tendering  their  operatioDS  more  raeoaafdl,  subjected  their  p»> 
.tiflnti  to  prerioiu  prepantiouBy  regimen,  and  dmgging.     But  the  exact 
power  and  propriety  of  theae  and  other  meaaoree  hftve  by  no  means  yet 
been  preeiaely  fixed  and  aaoertained.     Of  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of 
one  eJiui  of  prophylactic  measorea  against  puerperal  fever,  few  practi- 
tioners in  this  conntry  have  any  doubt.     I  allude  to  those  measnreB 
which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  medical  practitioner  or  the   niirse 
being  the  unhi4)py  medium  of  carrying  the  contagion  of  the  diseaae 
from  one  puerperal  patient  to  another.     This  is  not  a  fit  opportunity  to 
enter  into  such  a  long  question  as  that  relative  to  the  occasional  conta- 
gion of  puerperal  fever;  nor  to  enquire  under  what  different  circnmstanoeB 
and  conditions  it  may  prove  c^)able  of  being  communicated,  aa  wliether 
it  ever  originates  from   the  mere  inhalation  of  contagions  effluvia^ 
brought  near  to  the  puerperal  patient,  &c.     I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing  here  (what  I  have  taught  elsewhere  for  the  last  ten  years), 
that  there  exists,  I  believe,  on  record,  a  series  of  &ctB  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  this  at  least,  that  patients  during  labour  have  been  and  may 
be  locally  inoculated  with  a  materies  morbi  capable  of  exciting  puerperal 
fever;   that  this  materies  morbi  is  liable  to  be  inoculated  into  ihe 
dilated  and  abraded  lining  membrane  of  the  maternal  passages  dur- 
ing delivery,  by  the  fingers  of  the  attendant;  that  thus  in  traniBferring 
it  from  one  patient  to  another,  the  fingers  of  the  attendant  act,  as  it 
were,  like  the  ivory  points  formerly  used  by  some  of  the  early  vaccina- 
tors; that  the  materies  morbi  most  capable  of  being  thus  inoculated  and 
generating  the  disease  in  a  new  individual  seems  to  be  the  inflammatory 
products  effected  upon  the  serous  or  mucous  surfaces  of  females  who  are 
suffering  under  puerperal  fever,  or  who  have  died  of  it;  and  lastly,  that 
other  inflammatory  effusions,  when  in  the  same  way  transferred  and 
inoculated  into  the  puerperal  female,  appear  to  have  sometimes  the 
same  effect,  such  as  the  effusions  into  tissues,  that  are  the  seat  of  aa 
asthenic,  erysipelatouB,  or  gangrenous  type  of  inflammatioa. 

Believing  as  many  practitionera  do,  in  this  occasional  oommunicability 
of  puerperal  fever,  it  becomes,  of  course,  their  bounden  duty  to  avoid  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  possible  propagation  of  it  in  this  manner,  and  to  use 
every  available  precaution  against  such  a  sad  misfortune.     And  the 
omission  of  these  precautions  has  proved,  I  sincerely  believe,  the  cause 
uf  many  deaths  in  child-bed,  and  oontiaues  still  to  do  so,  particularly  on 
the  continent  of  Barope.     In  the  large  hospital  at  Vienna,  out  of  21,120 
women  delivered  from  1840  to  1846,  2260  died;  or  about  1  in  every  10 
mothera  delivered  perished,  chiefly  from  puerperal  fever.     Latterly  this 
mortality  has  diminished  so  fiu:,  that  in  1848,  not  above  1  in  74  mothers 
died.     This  great  change  was  effected,  in  coittiequaice  simply  of  means 
being  adopted  to  prevent  the  contagious  inoculation  of  the  disease  being 
carried  and  transferred  by  the  medical  attendants  and  students,  from 
those  already  affected  and  dead  of  the  malady,  to  women  who  were  in 
labour.     BdEiure  1847,  almost  every  woman  delivered  in  the  wards  at- 
tended by  the  medical  students,  was  examined  by  a  number  of  stodtets; 
and  these  students   had  been  often  allowed  immediately  pzevionaliy 
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to  touch  and  handle  the  bodies  of  women  who  had  died  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  were  even  taught  upon  them  ihe  manipulations  and  (^eraticms 
of  midwifery.  The  mortality  altered  and  diminished  immensely  a«d 
immediately  from  the  time  (May  1847);  that  the  assistaot  physician,  Dr. 
Semelweiss,  prevented  students  from  toudiing  parts  at  the  autopsies, 
and  directed  all  of  them  to  wash  their  hands  in  a  solution  of  Qhlorine 
before  and  after  every  vaginal  examination. 

In  this  instance  and  in  others  which  might  l^e  cited,  was  not  the 
want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  oommunicahility  of  puerperal  fever, 
the  cause  immediately  leading  to  tiiese  numerous  maternal  deaths?- 
Were  these  mothers  not  sacrificed  merely  to  medical  prejudice,  in  the 
form  of  a  total  disbelief  on  the  x»rt  of  our  continental  brethren,  in  tiie 
oonUigious  communicability  of  puerperal  fever?    And,  lastly,  if  puer- 
peral fever  may  be  occasionally  communicated  by  inoculation  to  puerperal 
patients,  may  not  surgical  fever  be  occasionally  communicated  to  surgical 
patients  in  the  same  way?    The  question  is  perhaps  a  far  more  momoi- 
tons  one  than  the  simple  past  neglect  of  it  might  a  priori  lead  us  to 
infer.     It  would  be  perhaps  wandering  too  far  out  of  my  own  province 
if  I  were  venturing  to  discuss  it  here.     But  I  may  state  that,  on 
inquiring  into  the  subject,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  of  instances  of  ft 
rapid  succession  of  surgical  fever  cases  and  disasters  in  the  practice  of 
the  same  surgeon,  while  the  other  surgeons  in  the  same  locality  had 
their  patients  recovering  as  usual;  and  I  have  been  told  of  one  eminent 
surgeon  having  locked  up  all  his  cutting  instruments,  for  some  we^s, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  in  some  way  or  other  infected,  and 
unaccountably  dan^rous  to  all  his  patients  upon  whom,  for  a  short  time 
previously,  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them     A  gentleman,  who  wjm 
formerly  surgeon  to  a  very  large  hospital,  and  also  an  ext^sive  practi- 
tioner in  midwifery,  informs  me  that,  during  the  period  of  his  surgii^a] 
superintendence  of  the  hospital,  and  when  consequently  often  touching 
the  dischargee  from  all  kinds  of  wounds  and  breaches  of  surface,  puer- 
peral fever  was,  from  time  to  time,  common  in  his  private  obstetric 
practice,' — and,  at  the  same  period,  he  saw  many  of  his  hospital  surgical 
patients  die   with  similar  symptoms.     Since  giving  up  the  surgical 
charge  of  the  hospital,  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  has  ceased  in 
his  private  midwifery  practice.     A  sufficient  series  of  such  cases,  would 
80  far  add  another  proof  of  identity  in  the  two  forms  of  fever — the 
puerp^al  and  surgiofid — ^by  jn-oving  an  identity  in  their  origin  and  mode 
of  causation. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med.   Science,  JVovember,   1850, 
p.  414. 


130.— ON  AN-ffiSTHESIA  IN  NATURAL  PARTURITION. 

By  Dr.  Robert  Barnes. 

[Dr.  Barnes  says  the  affirmative  of  the  following  question  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed,  viz. :] 

Does  chloroform  save  the  patient  frt>m  pain  and  its  shock  upon  the 
system?  Those  who  contend  for  the  use  of  presumed  ansBsthetic  agents  in 
parturition  were  at  least  bound  to  substantiate  this  opinion.  1  submit 
that  they  have  signally  failed  to  do  so. 
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la  iha  fint  pliM,  vhat  meui  tiioee  grouB,  that  agitation^  those  sap- 
pTHMd  invtteriii0i  or  open  cries  whi^  all  have  obeerred  in  pataents 
vmdn^oiag  niifieal  operalimiB  in  the  depth  of  so-called  ansestlietic 
fltnport    Are  they  the  ezpnanon  of  saiEBring,  or  are  they  not!     Can  it 
be  Mitf^l**"*^  that  becanee  patients  on  awaldng  express  no  recolleetion 
«C  that  ittfieriag,  there  was  therefore  no  painful  impression  conveyed  to 
dia  seDsoriumf    Will  it  be  said  that  because  perception  and  memory, 
espeeially  fonetiona  of  the  waking  bndn,  held  nnder  the  thraldom   of 
intoxication,  ooold  take  no  cognisance  of  the  &ct,  that  painful  impres- 
sion prodaced  no  effect  upon  iSi»  systemt   In  the  case  of  parturition,  the 
OMonseioas  mother  is  as  ignorant  of  her  delivery  as  of  its  painful 
aeoMnpaaimeats.     It  might  as  reasonably  be  urged  on  that  account  that 
the  child  itself  had  not  been  bom.     Should  we  be  justified  in  flogging  a 
dranken  man  acting  on  the  anasthetic  principle,  that  since  he  might 
wAfeel  the  infliction  at  the  time,  or  remember  it  afterwards,  he  oould 
not  be  hart!    Is  there  no  constitutional  injury  in  th|i  case  independent 
of  ccmsoiousneaBf    The  law  of  the  sequence  of  shock  on  the  neryons 
centres  upon  excitation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
sequence  of  eflfoct  upon  cause.     I  will  shortly  demonstrate,  by  some 
beautilhl  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall«  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing,  the  mode  in  which  chloroform  acts,  and  some  of 
the  relations  of  shock  to  the  nervous  system.     It  has  been  erroneously 
concluded  that  chloroform  simply  narcotises  the  brain,  or  rather,  induces 
a  deep  sleep,  during  which  state  tiiere  is  complete  unoonsdonsness  of 
pain,  and  a  consequent  avoidance  of  the  shock  which  pain  produces  on 
the  system.     It  ii  further  assumed  that  chloroformilation  carried  to  the 
extent  which  is  necessary  to  subdue  psin  does  not  aifoct  the  spinal  mar- 
row or  the  sympathetic  system.    A  strict  analysis  of  the  nervous  system, 
aided  by  experiment  and  observation   will  show  the  fidlacy  of  these 
conclusions. 

Before  relating  these  experiments,  I  think  it  necessaa7  to  remove  an 
objection  sometimes  urged  by  those  wh<ise  physiological  knowledge  is 
insufficient  to  reach  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  It  has  been  said  that  experiments  perfonlked  on 
frogs  cannot  be  applied  to  conclusions  on  animals  higher  in  the  scale.  I 
beg  to  observe  that  the  experiments  to  be  eited,  or  analogous  ones,  have 
been  repeated  with  similar  results  in  kittens,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 
That  the  action  of  chloroform  is  identical  throughout  the  animal  series 
no  one  can  doubt.*  Many  will  remember  Professor  Brande*s  unfortunAte 
guinea-pig,  to  which  chloroform  was  given  with  such  care,  that  its  speedy 
recovery  was  announced  to  the  spectators.  At  the  moment  of  this 
confident  announcement,  the  poor  creature  was  dead.'  The  fite^s  re- 
corded in  the  tables  embodied  in  this  paper  demonstiate  a  similar  effect 
on  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  ganglionic  system  of  man,  as  that  ob* 
served  in  frogs.  If  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  perfect  application  of 
these  experiments  to  the  argument,  the  numerous  cases  of  sudden  death 
from  chloroform  in  the  human  species  will  di«pel  it. 

Action  of  CMoroJorm. — Experiment  1:  Preparation. — A  frog  was 
placed  under  a  tumbler,  having  a  small  sponge  attached  to  its  inside, 
on  which  ten  drops  of  chloroform  had  been  poured, — Ohurvation*;  <h 
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The  frog  at  first  made  strong  efforts  to  escape  from  its  confinement; 

these  e&rts  became  gradually  more  feeble,  and  separated  by  intenrals  of 

rest.    During  the  first  three  minutes,  respiration  was  obserred,  although 

it  soon  gradually  diminished  in  force.     At  the  end  of  five  minutes  all 

motion  had  ceased;  the  limbs  and  head  had  dropped;  there  was  complete 

muscular  relaxation;  the  animal  seemed  dead;   cerebral  system  and 

voluntary  function  affected — b.  On  being  remoyed  from  the  glass,  and 

t>iiiched  with  the  forceps,  no  diastaltic  movements  were  produced;  the 

spinal  system  as  well  as  the  cerebral  was  overpowered. — c.  On  placdng  a 

foot  imder  the  microscope,  the  circulation  was  observed  to  be  extremely 

languid;  the  ganglionic  system  was  also  affected.; — d,  Tet  the  frog  was 

not  dead.     It  was  placed  in  cold  water,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  it 

recovered;  its  recovery,  however,  was  an  unusual  circumstance.     Dr. 

Marshall  Hall,  who  has  repeated  this  experiment  many  times,  has  found 

chloroform  a  far  more  rapid  and  deadly  poison  to  the  frog  than  prussio 

acid. 

*  We  see,  then,  that  the  action  of  chloroform  is  not  restricted  to  the 
cerebral  organs;  it  extends  to,  and  paralyses,  the  spinal  cord,  and  even 
the  ganglionic  system.  And  although  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not 
affect  these  three  systems  in  all  cases  with  equal  fisMnlity,  yet  there  is  no 
proof  that  we  can  give  chloroform  with  such  nicety  as  to  confine  its 
action  to  the  brain,  that  we  can  stop  short  of  affecting  the  spinal  cord 
or  ganglionic  system.  On  the  contrary,  even  when  given  in  moderate 
doses,  it  has  often  been  found  that  every  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  affected  at  the  same  time;  and  numerous  cases  of  fatal 
syncope  taking  the  practitioner  by  surprise,  have  proved  that  the 
ganglionic  system  may  be  irrecoverably  struck  simultaneously  with 
the  brain.  * 

Bxp.  2:  Preparation. — A  frog  (male).  The  brain  was  entirely  re- 
moved; then  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  taken  away.  Thus, 
the  cerebral  centre  and  the  ganglionic  system  being  abstracted,  the 
spinal  system  alone  remained  of  the  nervous  apparatus. — Observa- 
tions: a.  On  pinching  a  foot,  the  skin  being  intact,  vigorous  diastaltic 
movements  were  produced.  If  these  pinchings  were  repeated  frequently 
the  diastaltic  movements  gradually  diminished  in  vigour,  and  after  a 
short  time  ceased:  there  was  exhaustion  from  shock,  b.  After  an 
interval  of  rest,  the  diastaltic  movements  could  be  again  excited:  there 
was  recovery  from  shock  and  exhaustion,  c.  When  the  pinchings  were 
still  continued,  after  a  time  no  feu-ther  diastaltic  movements  could  be 
excited:  there  was  complete  exhaustion  of  the  diastaltic  function. 

If  any  further  proof  be  wanting  to  show  that  this  exhaustion  of  the 
diastaltic  function  is  the  result  of  over-excitation  or  shock,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  fetct  that  a  second  frog  similarly  prepared,  but  not  subjected 
to  such  repeated  excitation,  will  retain  the  activity  of  the  diastaltic 
function,  long  after  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  first  frog  is  irrecoverably 
dead. 

Exp.  3:  Preparation. — As  in  the  former  case,  the  brain  and  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  were  removed.  In  addition,  the  skin  of  one 
foot  was  peeled  off;  thus  removing  the  extremities  of  the  etotHc  nerves. 
Observations:    a.  On  pinching  the  foot  from  which  the  skin  was  peeled 
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«C  Bomotioii  wu  produced.  The  coiinitaionMefrf  of  tlie  diastaltie  ner- 
Tooa  arc  waa  waatiaf .  b.  On  irritatiDg  the  spinal  marrow  wHb  a 
needle,  eonmlriTe  Borements  of  all  the  limhs  were  prodneed.  When 
the  apinal  marrow  was  completely  broken  np,  no  farther  jBOTements 
aooM  be  excited  eren  bj  irritating  the  foot  on  which  the  skin  was  left 
entire.  In  this  case,  the  teiWe  of  the  diastaltie  nenroos  are  waa  wanting. 
A  breach  in  any  part  of  the  diastaltic  narrons  arc  pats  an  end  to  tiie 
manifestation  of  the  diastaltic  fonetion. 

Actiom  of  Strychnine. — I  refer  to  the  admirable  Crooniaa  Leetuvaa  of 
Dr.  Manhall  ^all.  recently  pnblished  in  '  The  Lancet/  for  anotlier  ex- 
periment, which  strikingly  elneidates  the  inflnenoe  of  shook. 

Bxp.  4:  Preparation. — The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  aoetaie  of 
strychnine,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  was  applied  orer  the  cntaneons 
snihhoeof  a  frog. — Observations:  a.  The  most  extreme  exeitabilitj  or 
hypereihism  was  induced.  The  'slightest  stimnlns  caused  violent  tet»* 
noid  spasm.  6.  It  is  the  result  of  many  observations,  that  "  a  frog  so 
afiected  by  strychnine  recovers,  if  it  be  placed  in  a  little  ewA  water,  and 
left  absolutely  undisturbed  in  a  cool  place !  It  dies  speecUhf,  if  eontura- 
ally  stimulated,  even  by  the  touch  of  a  feather.  Quiescence  cures,  whilst 
eadi  excited  tetanoid  spasm  exhausts  the  vital  power  !** 

What  is  the  irresistible  lesson  drawn  frvm  these  remarkable  experi- 
ments f    That  irritation  of  the  esodic  nerves  is  surely  transmitted  to 
the  spinal  centre  where  it  produces  its  shock.     If  this  irritation  be  too 
long  repeated,  the  vis  nervosa  is  surely  exhausted.     And,  lastfy,  that 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  power  surely  results  from  over-exotation  of  the 
diastaltic  function,  (we  may  call  it  shock,)  even  when  the  brain  is  unaf- 
fected, as  by  strychnine,  or  when  it  is  entirely  removed,  as  in  the  second 
experiment !     Shall  narcotisation  of  the  brain  avail ! 

In  parturition  as  in  surgery,  in  physiology  as  in  pathology,  the  phy> 
sical  shook  of  nervous  excitation  or  injury  cannot  be  escaped  fix>m.  In 
parturition  as  in  surgery,  the  emotional  shock  of  nervous  excitation  or 
injury  may  be  avoided.  In  surgery  this  may  be  an  invaluable  boon.  Is 
it  80  in  parturition  ?  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  emotional  influ- 
ences, both  those  exdted  by  the  sensation  of  pain,  and  those  independent  of 
pain,  are  of  immense  importance  in  this  complicated  function.  The  volun- 
tary power,  too,  is  often  of  the  highest  utility.  In  woman,  at  least,  the 
bnUn  should  be  allowed  to  retain  its  integrity^  to  exert  its  beneficial 
controlling  influence  over  her  own  conduct,  as  well  as  its  salutary  aid  in 
attaining  a  safe  delivery;  and,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  mark,  that  in  her, 
I>arturition  is  something  more  than  a  mere  animal  act ! 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  narcotism  of  chloroform  is 
replete  with  mischief  and  danger, — whether  it  simply  arrest  the  function 
of  the  brain,  rendering  it  insensible  to  painful  impressions,  and  depriv- 
ing the  system  of  that  emotional  safbgnard  which  opens  the  glottis  in 
the  acme  of  the  expulsive  efibrt;  or  whether  it  paralyse  the  peripheral 
nervous  system,  cutting  offaH  painful  and  diastidtic  excitations  at  their 
source. — Lancet,  July  20,  1850,  p.  82. 
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181.  —  Two  Cases  of  Ruptured  Perineum,  with  Operation.  By 
W.  Febousson^  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c. 
[After  dwelling  on  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  re-union  of  the 
parts  in  ruptured  perineum,  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  that  ''it  is  generally 
allowed  that  in  cases  which  do  not  heal  up  soon  after  delivery,  the  parts 
being  kept  in  perfect  rest  it  is  better  to  wait,  before  attempting  any  sur- 
gical means.,  until  the  primary  inflammation  has  subsided.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  chosen  the  interrupted  suture,  certain  objections  to  them  bdng 
removed  by  precautionary  measures.  The  first  patient,  18  years  of  age, 
had  been  deUvered  of  her  first  child  by  the  forceps  six  months  previous 
to  her  admission,  and  ev^  since  had  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
lacerated  perineum,  extending  from  the  fonrchette  to  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  the  fieces  involuntary  passing  through  the  recto> vaginal  aperture.] 

After  this  young  woman  had  been  duly  prepared  for  the  operation,  by 
rest  and  opening  medicine,  she  was  brought  into  the  theatre,  June  1st, 
and  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  patient  being  secured 
in  the  position  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  Mr.  Fergusson  began  by 
paring  the  whole  length  of  the  margins  of  the  perineal  gap,  from  above 
downward,  and  brought  them  in  exact  apposition,  by  three  interrupted 
sutures.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  consisted  in  making  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  sutures,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
tension  which  the  neighbouring  parts  would  naturally  exercise  upon  the 
sutures.  These  lateral  wounds  were  filled  with  dry  lint,  cold  compresses 
applied  to  the  perineum,  and  the  patient  removed  to  her  bed,  with  hex 
kjiees  kept  together  by  a  roller. 

Much  care  was  subsequently  used  in  keeping  her  quiet,  and  regulating 
the  acticMi  of  the  bowels  by  enemata;  and  about  eleven  days  after  the 
operation,  Mr.  Fergusson  was  enabled  to  remove  the  three  sutures,  as 
pretty  firm  adhesion  had  taken  place.  The  bowels  now  became  regular, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  injections  which  had  hitherto  been  syste- 
matically administeEred,  and  about  one  month  after  the  operation,  both 
the  perineal  wound  and  the  lateral  incisions  were  completely  healed. 
The  further  progress  of  the  patient  has  been  satisfikctory,  the  rectum  has 
regained  the  fiiculty  of  retaining  its  contents,  and  the  poor  woman  is  de- 
Uvered from  a  very  distressing  infirmity. 

The  second  case  refers  to  a  woman  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  married  sixteen  years,  has  had  four  children  and  one  miscarriage. 
In  her  last  confinement  the  presentation  was  transverse,  and  it  would 
appear  that,  though  the  delivery  was  effected  without  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, the  perineum  was  severely  lacerated^  Besides  the  inconvenience 
attending  this  accident,  she  suffered  likewise  from  a  very  usual  conse- 
quence of  it — viz.,  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

When  this  patient  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
March,  1850,  it  was  discovered  that,  besides  the  derangement  of  her 
generative  organs,  she  was  tormented  with  tape- worm,  and  she  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  be  freed  from  the  unwelcome  guest.  She  was  therefore 
transferred  to  the  physicians*  ward,  where,  by  the  agency  of  the  kousso, 
she  evacuated  several  yards  of  the  taenia. 

When  the  patient  had  returned  to  the  surgical  ward,  Mr.  Fergusson 
began  the  treatment  by  cauterizing  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  whilst  the 
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utenu  was  in  a  prolapsed  oondition,  about  one  inoh  below  the  os  uteri. 
He  then  replaced  the  womb  in  its  natural  position,  and  directiims  vere 
driven  fur  injections  of  warm  water  to  be  thrown  np  every  second  hour. 
Patient  went  on  tolerably  well  for  about  a  €artnight>  when  tlie  dischai^ 
from  the  vagina  became  rather  abundant,  and  the  womb  again  prolapsed 
with  each  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  or  even  when  she  turned  in  bed. 
The  patient  now  began  to  complain  of  shooting  pain  in  the  left  groin, 
and  as  the  ntoms  still  continued  to  come  down,  upon  the  slightest  exer- 
tii>n,  Mr.  Pergusson  resolved  to  delay  the  final  operation  no  longer,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  June  the  patient  was  brought  into  the  theatre. 

$^he  was  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  like  the  subject  of  the 
]treoeding  caseT*and  having  been  rendered  insensible  by  chloroform,  Mr. 
Ker^^SBon  pared  the  e<lges  of  the  perineal  wound,  which  extended  from 
the  fourchette  to  the  anal  orifice,  and  for  a  short  diirtanoe  through  the 
recto-vaginal  septum,  and  having  brought  them  together,  they  were  se- 
cured by  three  interrupted  sutures,  the  lateral  incisions  were  made,  and 
the  parts  dressed  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  patient  was  kept  very  quiet,  her  legs  being  kept  togeUier  by  a 
roller,  and  her  bowels  remained  conned  for  six  daysaft^  the  operation. 
Some  pain  in  the  abdomen,  numbness  of  the  lower  extaiemities,  and  diffi- 
fculty  in  passing  the  motions,  were  for  some  time  complained  of,  but  the 
sutures  came  away  suc<%Bsively,  without  any  untoward  circumstance, 
and  eighteen  days  after  the  operation,  the  parts  were  perfectly  united, 
except  a  small  opening  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wound.     On  the 
27th  of  June,  twenty-seven  days  after  the  application  of  the  sutures, 
the  whole  perineal  wound  was  perfectly  united,  so  much  so,  that  the 
linear  cicatrix  could  hardly  be  seen;  the  two  lateral  incisions  were  like- 
wise closed  up;  but  when  Mr.  Pergusson  examined  the  parts,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  vagina  was  found  tinged  with  feecal  matter,  aitd  it  was 
discovered  that  a  small  communication  existed  between  that  canal  and  the 
rectum.     Mr.  Pei^usson  considered  thaii  this  aperture  would  soon  dose, 
without  any  need  of  cauterization,  as  for  the  last  fortnight  the  escape  of 
fieeal  matter  into  the  vagina  had  gradually  been  lessening. — Lano-t, 
Jvly  20,  1860,  p.  93. 


]  32. — On  an  Improved  Method  of  Making  Sponge  TenU.  By  Charles 
CoATES,  Esq.,  Leeds. — Allow  me  to  suggest  an  improvement  on  Pro- 
fessor Simpson's  method  of  making  sponge  tents  for  internal  polypi. 

Dr.  Simpson's  tente  are  made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  sponge  in  a  strong 
solution  of  gum,  tying  and  compressing  it  around  a  central  wire,  as  the 
axis,  into  the  required  conical  form,  by  a  continuous 'layer  of  whipeor4, 
drying  it,  removing  the  cord,  and  subsequently  coating  the  surface  of 
the  tent  with  tallow  or  axunge  and  wax. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  select  a  piece  of  the  best  cupped  sponge,  of 
the  required  form  and  size,  and,  after  beating  and  washing  it  well  to 
free  it  from  any  sand  or  gritty  particles  it  may  contain,  to  squeeze  it 
almost  to  dryness  in  a  towel.  A  piece  of  tape  about  ten  inches  long  is 
then  passed  through  the  sponge  at  about  one-third  from  its  base,  making 
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a  shallow  groove  on  each  side  from  the  apertures  to  the  hase  for  the  tape 
to  rest  iu,  hoth  ends  of  which  are  tied  together  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  tent  when  necessary.  Having  fixed  one  end  of  a  piece  of  whipcord 
(say  two  or  three  yards  long)  to  some  firm  object,  I  commence  winding 
the  other  end  on  the  sponge,  gradually,  from  apex  to  base,  as  firmly  us 
possible.  The  tent  is  then  well  dried  before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven, 
previous  to  the  removal  of  the  cord.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  a 
small  hole  about  half  an  inch  deep  should  be  made  in  the  base,  wiUi  a 
joiner's  pricker  or  a  heated  wire,  for  the  introduction  by  the  director. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  tent  is  then  slightly  coated  by  dipping  it  into 
equal  parts  of  melted  lard  and  bees- wax. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious: 

1.  The  tents  are  made  with  much  greater  facility. 

2.  It  permits  of  their  being  compressed  into  much  smaller  compass. 

3.  The  expansion  of  the  tents  is  equally  gradual,  and  never  requires 
the  aid  of  ''tepid  water  injections,"  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding 
parts  being  quite  sufficient. 

No  possible  good  can  accrue  from  steeping  the  sponge  in  a  solution  of 
gum,  which  not  only  renders  the  operation  most  disagreeable  and  un- 
cleanly, but  also  prevents  the  close  contraction  by  the  retention  of  the 
glutinous  particles  in  the  interstices  of  the  sponge. 

[We  have  seen  specimens  of  these  tents  of  Mr.  Ooates,  and  can  ootn< 
fidently  recommend  them  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Simpson  himself  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  an  improvement  on  his  own 
method.] 


133. — On  Uterine  Neuralgia.  By  M.  Vallbix. — [The  following  valua- 
ble remarks  on  uterine  neuralgia,  by  M.  Yalleix,  appeared  in  '  L'Union 
M^dicalef] 

M.  YaUeix  has  pointed  out  a  dass  of  cases  in  which  the  cervix  uteri, 
usually  insensible,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  most  acute  sufifering  of  a 
neuralgic  nature,  and  has  pointed  out  the  diagnostic  distinctions  between 
these  and  cases  of  painful  inflammatory  congestion  of  that  organ. 

This  neuxalgio  form  of  disease  is  frequently  met  with,  but  is  not  often 
recognized.  In  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under  M.  Valleix's 
notice,  the  affection  has  been  accompanied  by  pain  following  the  course 
of  the  lumbo-abdominal  nerves.  He  therefore  regards  the  neuralgia  of 
the  cervix  as  part  of  the  more  extensive  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia. 
This  feature  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  neuralgic 
from  other  pains  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  subjects  of  this  neuralgic  affection  present  all  the  characters  of 
sufferers  from  chronic  uterine  congestion,  with  which  disease  the  former 
is  almost  always  confounded.  The  pain  is  much  augmented  at  the  men- 
strual period,  producing  dysmenorrhcea.  The  vaginal  discharge  which 
occurs  in  these  cases  is  analogous  to  the  increased  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids  in  certain  affections  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  They  are  both  functional  disturbances  originating  in  disordered 
nervous  influence^ 
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Careftil  exploration  is  of  the  first  importanoe  to  its  cletectioiL  TI10 
neck  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  tender  to  the  touch,  often  so  to  a  gr^t 
degree,  the  tenderness  being  most  acute  at  the  sides  of  the  ceryiz,  while 
the  anterior  and  posterior  snrfSsMses  are  free.  The  oerrix  is  of  its  ordinary 
form  and  sixe. 

On  examining  the  abdomen  and  loins,  a  neuralgic  pain  will  be  de^ 
tected  in  the  hypogastarium  a  little  beyond  the  middle  line  on  one  side, 
most  frequently  the  left  only.  Along  the  course  ot  the  first  pair  of 
lumbar  nerves  will  be  disooYered  other  points,  more  or  less  acutely 
painful,  and  more  or  less  isolated.  The  painful  point  always  eonreeponds 
with  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  uterus. 

The  chief  diagnostic  features  are,  the  degree  and  isolatioa  of  the  ten^ 
demess,  the  intermittent  character  (k  the  pain,  and  the  o«eurrence  of 
the  neuralgia  of  the  abdomen  and  loins. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  M.  Yalleix  has  been  blisters  to  the  hypo- 
gastric return,  cauterization  of  the  cervix,  and  nsrcotie  injections,  witb 
absolute  rest  and  general  treatment. — Mtdiad  Gazette,  Juhf  §,  I860, 
p.  43. 


134. — Obstructed  Vagina,  with  detention  of  the  Menstrual  Discharge. 
By  Professor  Stmb.— A.  D.,  aged  19,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of 
February.  It  was  stated  that,  twelve  months  before,  she  had  suffered 
two  severe  attacks  of  hematemesis,  and  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  two 
months  by  the  weakness  so  occasioned.  About  five  months  before  tiie 
time  of  admission,  she  noticed  a  tumour  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
It  was  the  size  of  a  fist,  firm,  and  seated  above  the  pubes,  rather  inclining 
to  the  left  side.  Since  then  she  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  with  regular  monthly  exacerbations  of  these  symp- 
toms, and  at  each  period  had  observed  a  distinct  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  swelling. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  tiie  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  ob- 
structed by  a  dense  thick  membrane,  through  which  a  fluctuatMn  on  the' 
inner  side  could  bo  distinctly  perceived.  The  abdominal  tumour  in  sise, 
situation,  and  consistence,  resembled  the  uterus  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  left  side  had  a  prelection,  some- 
what larger  than  an  egg,  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  firmer 
substance.  Dr.  Simpson,  who  had  the  kindness  to  see  the  patieat  at  my 
desire,  thought  that  this  tumour  might  depend  upon  a  fibrous  growth  of 
the  uterus;  but  did  not  regard  it  as  affording  an  objection  to  evacuation 
of  the  retained  discharge,  which  unduly  distended  the  organ. 

On  the  12th,  I  pushed  a  bistoury  through  the  obstructing  membrane, 
which  was  extremely  thick  and  tough,  and  then  guided  the  knife  on  my 
finger  so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  va^gina. 
Pressure  being  now  made  on  the  distended  uterus,  induced  the  contents 
to  issue  in  the  form  of  a  semiconsistent  dtream  of  reddish  brown  oolonred 
matter,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  four  ponnda  When  no  more  could  be 
pressed  out.  injections  of  water  were  thrown  in  both  then  and  frequently 
afterwards,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  remains  of  the  accumulation  and  ako 
the  discharge,  which  continued  for  several  days.     Under  this  treatment 
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the  patient  qtiickly  recovered  without  any  unplesant  symptom.  The  os 
uteri,  which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  felt  to  be  dilated  as  it  is 
after  parturition,  soon  contracted;  all  trace  of  the  abdominal  swelling 
disappeared;  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  well  on  the  7th  of  March. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  case  seems  to  be  the  illustration  which  it 
affords  of  the  advantage  attending  a  very  free  division  of  the  obstruct- 
ing membrane,  and  the  use  of  syringing  with  water  subsequently.  In 
similar  cases  a  typhoid  fever  of  alsurming  degree,  and  even  death,  has 
resulted  from  punctures  made  with  a  view  to  evacuation;  and  I  feel  in- 
debted to  the  professor  of  midwifery  for  impressing  upon  me  the  import- 
ance of  preventing  any  of  the  impurities  from  being  retained.  The 
knife  is  certainly  much  preferable  to  a  trocar,  and  should  be  used  with 
such  freedom  as  to  insure  complete  division  of  the  dense  membrane, 
which  effectually  resists  the  finger,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being  torn. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med,  Science,  August,  1850,  p»  147. 


135. — Intestinal  Obstruction  giving  rise  to  Symptoms  Simulating  the 
Pains  of  JAibour.  By  Dr.  Alexandeb  Knox,  Strangford,  County 
Down,  Ireland. — [This  was  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Knox  was  sent  for  on 
account  of  a  supposed  ''stoppage"  in  the  intestinal  canal,  although 
heated  and  feverish,  the  painful,  periodical,  violent  expulsatory  efforts 
closely  resembled  labour.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  character 
of  the  patient  prevented  this  conclusion  being  arrived  at;  and  the 
symptoms,  with  the  enlarged  but  not  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  the  feeling 
of  solidity  which  it  poss^sed,  led  the  Doctor  to  form  the  opinion,  that 
some  soUd  body  was  impacted' in  the  alimentary  canal,  inducing  reflected 
excitement  in  the  abdominal  muscles.     Accordingly,  says  he,] 

Having  oiled  my  hand,  I  introduced  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
anus,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  when  I  detected  some  firm  bodies 
completely  plugging  up  the  rectum,  and  succeeded  in  removing  a  number 
of  Uiem,  some  entire,  and  others  broken  down  by  the  fingers  and  the 
shank  of  an  iron  spoon,  in  the  process  of  extraction.  They  were  of  a 
spheroid  form,  and  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  of  a  deep 
grass-green  colour,  and  firm  tenacious  consistence.  Having  hooked  out 
as  much  of  the  entire  mass  as  I  could  with  my  fingers,  to  the  great  and 
immediate  relief  of  the  patient,  I  administered  a  large  emollient  injec- 
tion Mdth  Read's  syringe,  which  was  then  perfectly  effectual  in  unloading 
the  lower  bowels,  although  it  had  produced  no  effect  when  previously 
employed.  A  course  of  enemata  and  gentle  aperients  left  the  patient, 
within  a  week,  perfectly  restored  to  health.  I  naturally  felt  curious  to 
ascertain  the  eomposiUon  of  these  green  balls,  to  which  I  had  never 
seen  anything  similar.  I  found  them,  by  breaking  one  or  two  of  them 
down  on  a  clean  towel,  to  consist  entirely  of  green  vegetable  matter, 
firmly  agglutinated  with  the  natural  mucous  excretion  of  the  intestines. 
When  this  connecting  medium  was  removed  by  frequent  ablution,  the 
entire  residue  was  found  to  consist  of  the  fibres  and  minute  frag- 
ments of  a  green  vegetable  substance,  which,  on  farther  examination 
and  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  that  of  the  early  cabbage,  which  had  then 
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oome  into  mmod;  and,  m  there  were  no  potatoee  at  that  time,  hadr 
together,  with  baeon,  oonetitated  the  principal  part  of  the  patient's  £>od 
for  lereral  da^e  previonaly.    Not  the  iligfateet  trace  of  bile  was  apparent 
in  the  entire  mass;  nor,  in  het,  was  there  anything  which  I  o(mld  de* 
tect,  besides  the  Tegetable  matter  alluded  to,  and  the  mneos,  wliich 
formed  the  cementing  medinm.     Denman,  under  the  appellatum  of  bet//- 
MtootMf  described  bodies  similar  as  to  form  and  mne,  bat  totally  difieriiig 
in  oompoeition,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  remoYing  them  by  rakiii^ 
as  they  cause  extraordinaiy  action  of  the  intestines,  and  pain,  periodical 
in  its  returns,  and  riolent  in  a  degree.     In  the  present  case,  as  the 
strongest  puri^res  and  repeated  injections  had  fiuled  to  give  to  the 
peristaltic  action  o£  the  bowels  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  their  expulsion, 
it  is  manifest  that  if  mechanical  relief  had  not  been  afforded,  or  had 
been  too  long  delayed,  a  dangerous  and  perhi^  fiital  attack  of  inflam- 
mation must  have  followed.     The  ball-stool,  according  to  Penman,  if 
proper  and  timely  means  are  not  used,  sometimes  proves  &tal,  by  bring- 
ing  on  a  sphacelation  of  the  parts. — London  Journal  of  Medicine,  Sep' 
tember,  1850,  p.  823. 


ia«.— THE  ENTRANCE  OF  AIR  BY  THE  OPEN  MOUTHS  OP 

THE   UTERINE   VEINS  CONSIDERED   AS  A  CAUSE 

OP  DANGER  AND  DEATH  AFTER  PARTURITION. 

By  Dr.  J.  R.  Cobmack. 

[After  considering  with  attention  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  yeins,  and  that  these  phenomena  vary  exceedingly 
in  character  and  degree,  according  to  certain  circumstances.  Dr.  Cormack 
arrives  at  Uie  following  conclusions.     He  says:] 

From  the  preceding  cases,  experiments,  and  arguments,  some  impor* 
tant  pathological  fisM^te  and  practical  lessons  clearly  flow.  The  subject 
becomes  simple  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In  the  three  following 
paragraphs,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  essence  of  the  previous 


1.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to 
exactly  the  same  symptoms;  the  intensity  of  the  eflfects  depending  upon 
the  degree  in  whi<^  the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  arrerted 
or  impeded  by  its  over- distension,  and  upon  the  degree  of  asph3rxia  in- 
duced by  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs. 

2.  The  indications  of  treatment  are  threefold;  Jirst,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tended right  auricle:  secondly ^  to  treat  the  impending  or  actually  present 
asphyxia;  and  lastly,  to  prolong  life  by  every  iKNMible  means,  in  the 
hope  that  the  air  may  be  all  absorbed,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  small  vessels  of  the  lungs  again  be  maide  easy. 

3.  In  the  most  rapid  class  of  cases,  in  which  death  is  suddenly  threat- 
ened from  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  over-distension,  we  m«i8t  first  strive 
to  relieve  the  organ  from  that  condition;  when  the  phmomena  are  chiefly 
those  of  asphyxia  from  more  gradually  increasing  obstruction  in  the* 
lungs,  the  various  means  for  treating  asphyxia  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
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among  ibeae,  in  many  cases,  I  belieye  the  alternate  nse  of  the  hot  and 
oold  douches  will  be  found  to  be  very  valuable,  especially  if  combined 
with  stimulants  judiciously  varied  and  skilfully  administered  externally 
and  internally.  In  many  cases,  repose,  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face, 
keeping  the  exarhnse  warm,  and  timi  may  be  the  only  means  which  ought 
to  be  used. 

[He  then  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  facts  proving  that  the  entrance 
of  air  by  the  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  veins  may  cause  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  even  death;  and  to  the  history  and  critical  examination 
of  some  of  the  alleged  cases.] 

Legallois,  in  1829,  when  experimenting  upon  animals,  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  and  abstinence,  dnring  gestation, 
obBei*ved,  in  three  different  cases,  that  air  penetrated  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior  and  uterine  veins;  and  that  this  was  followed  by  instantaneous 
death.  He  was  naturally  much  struck  with  the  coincidence;  and  pro* 
perly  connecting  the  two  drcumstanoes  as  cause  and  effect,  he  has  asked, 
iir  the  memoir  which  contains  the  experiments  referred  to,  whether,  in 
some  of  those  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  which  have  occurred  after 
delivery,  and  in  which  no  explanatory  lesions  have  been  found  on  dissec- 
tion, the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  has  not  been  the  cause  of  death? 
Ollivier  has  also  suggested  a  similar  explanation  of  certain  cases  of  sud- 
den death  after  parturition.  In  my  G-raduation  Thesis,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1837,  in  noticing  these  opinions  of  Legallois  and  Ollivier, 
I  made  the  following  remarks — "  There  are  varions  circumstances 
which  render  it  possible,  that  in  some  instances  in  which  women  die  un- 
expectedly after  parturition,  when  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well,  death 
is  owing  to  air  entering  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  open  mouths  of 
the  veins  communicating  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  These  orifices,  im- 
mediately after  the  separation  of  the  decidua,  are  very  large.  They 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  many  modem  as  well  as 
old  anatomists  and  obstetricians;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  various 
descriptions  correspond.  Burton  (wiiting  in  1751)  says,  that  the  uterine 
sinuses  in  the  ninth  month  of  gravidation  are  so  large  as  to  admit  the 
end  of  the  biggest  finger;  and  their  orifices  that  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  womb  will  at  the  same  time  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  (New 
System  of  Midwifery,  p.  19,  Ed.  1751.)  Now,  the  uterus  not  unfre- 
quently  contracts  and  expands  alternately  with  considerable  energy  i^r 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
air  may  sometimes  be  sucked  into  i^e  gaping  mouths  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prove  &tal  to  a  woman  exhausted  with 
the  fiiktigues  of  labour." 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Thesis  now  quoted  from  was 
published:  but,  though  during  that  period  numerous  systematic  trea- 
tises on  Obstetrics  have  appeared,  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  one  of 
them  even  a  single  line  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject.  Being  con- 
rinoed  that,  notwithstanding  this  remarkable  neglect,  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance,  as  well  as  of  deep  scientific  interest,  I 
again  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  trusting  that  the 
meagrenesB  of  the  information  to  be  communicated  may  be  largely 
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sapplementod  by  oih«n,  of  ampler  experieoee,  to  whom  the  following 
oonsideniioDS  are  nspectfolly  addreased. 

Many  authon  refer  to  this  Hacking  in  of  air  by  the  QtemB,  withoat 
however  in  any  way  connecting  it  with  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
paper;  but  it  may  be  rofficient  to  give  a  nngle  quotation  frtmi  a  roemt 
wurk.    Tho  following  passage  is  from  Dr.  Charles  Meig's  'Lettos  to  his 
Class,  on  Females  and  their  Diseases.'     "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  of\/eaa.  been 
present  at  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  gas  from  the  genitalia. 
A  woman  sball  be  seised  with  her  first  labour-pains,  and,  bearing  down 
with  great  violence,  thrust  not  the  child  only,  but  the  placenta  also 
forth  upon  the  bed ;  and  in  bearing  down  with  the  Tiolent  force  of  the 
laboor-tenesmus,  she  pushes  the  very  womb  itseK  to  the  bottMa  of  the 
IH'lvis,  shortening  the  vagina  in  so  doing,   wrinkling  and  crushing  it 
down  to  the  oe  magnum.     As  soon  as  the  tenesmus  is  over,  the  resili- 
ency or  elasticity  of  the  tissues  recovering  its  power,  the  womb  rises 
again  to  a  certain  height  within  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis;  but,  as  it 
is  a  cul-de-sac  that  rises,  it  is  natural  for  air  to  follow  it>  and  the  vagina 
and  the  womb  itself  may  thus  contain  air  that  has  been  drawn  up  with- 
in them,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which  makes  it  follow  the 
movement  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder.     Then  oomes  a  new  pain — ^an  after 
pain;  or  else  I  may  apply  my  hand  to  the  hypogastrinm,  and  make  sure 
of  a  good  contracti<m  of  the  womb.     If  I  compress  the  womb  with  my^ 
hand,  and  particularly  if  I  push  it  downwards  in  the  pelvis,  I  am  very 
apt  to  cause  a  quantity  of  air  to  rush  out  at  the  ostium  vsginas,  witii 
considerable  noise.     Tliis  I  have  heard  a  great  many  times.     So^  in 
making  the  examination  per  vaginam,  when  tiie  uterus  is  very  low  down, 
or  when,  in  making  use  of  the  speculum,  I  push  the  os  tince  iar  away 
from  the  os  mi^um,  air  enters  the  passi^,  and  follows  the  retreating 
womb.     If  it  be  left  there,  and  the  woman  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, or  if  she  move  quickly,  or  change  her  position,  the  air  is  pressed  out 
with  the  sound  of  the  pet-vaginaL    There  is  no  other  way  to  account 
for  it  that  is  reasonable.    So,  also,  a  woman  has  a  heavy  womb,  with  a 
large  loose  vagina;  she  lies  on  the  couch  or  bed;  and  the  uterus  retreats, 
as  La  Motte  says,  drawuig  air  after  it;  but  she  rises,  or  coughs,  or  turns, 
and  the  air  is  expelled."  (p.  289). 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  air  is  drawn  into  the  uterus  in  the  way 
described,  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing  that  it  may  thence  pass  by 
the  uterine  veins  into  the  vena  cava,  and  so  on  to  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart?  The  uterine  veins,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  huge 
canals,  some  of  them  with  open  mouths,  sufficient  to  admit  the  little 
finger.  Nature  generally  closes  them  firmly  by  a  ooagulum;  but  an 
accession  of  hemorrhage  may  dislodge  this;  or  the  ooagulum  may  con- 
tract and  Ml  out,  and  thus  leave  the  orifices  of  the  veins  patent.  This 
accident  may  occur  hours,  days,  or  in  some  exceptional  cases,  even  weeks 
after  delivery. 

Of  the  freedom  of  the  communication  between  the  cavity  oi  the 
womb  after  delivery,  and  the  vena  cava  inferior,  any  one  may  be  in- 
formed by  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  parts  on  the  dead  body 
of  a  puerperal  woman.  Dance  says,  in  his  essay  on  phlebitis,  "  If  ev«a 
a  thick  injection  be  thrown  into  tiie  vena  cava  inf^or  below  the  emol- 
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gent  veinSj  it  is  immediately  poured  forth  in  abundance  into  the  cavity 
of  the  womb,  and  overflows  from  the  yulya;  thus  proying,  that  after 
delivery,  the  large  uterine  veins  are  o])en  in'  the  uterine  cavity,  and  com- 
municate freely  with  the  large  abdominal  yeins. 

It  might,  tiierefore,  be  anticipated,  a  priori,  that  air  might  get  into 
the  vena  cava,  and  so  onward  to  the  heart  of  a  woman  rec^tly  de- 
livered, by  being  sucked  into  the  uterus  by  the  sudden  dilatation  of  that 
organ,  and  by  thence  x)assing  into  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  veins. 
When  the  uterus  is  relaxed,  these  large  openings  are  gaping,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  effectuaUy  preventing  apposition  of  their  parietes. 
Unless  closed  by  a  plug  of  coagulum,  they  are  (as  I  have  satisfied 
myself  by  examination)  perfectly  patent.  If  any  obstacle  exist, — such 
as  a  large  clot,  or  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cervix,  or  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  os  uteri,  after  the  air  has  rushed  into  the  relaxed 
uterus,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  propelled  into  these  openings,  should 
the  body  of  the  uterus  contract  without  being  able  to  force  the  air 
through  the  os.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  womb,  after  deliyery, 
become  inflated  with  air;  and  when  the  organ  has  contracted,  I  have 
heard  the  air  hissing  through  the  vulva.  I  have,  therefore,  not  only  no 
difficulty  in  believing,  but  am  constrained  to  admit,  that,  should  any 
impediment  be  offered,  in  such  cases,  to  the  free  exit  of  tiie  air  by  the 
OS  uteri,  it  must  be  forced  into  the  uterine  veins,  were  their  mouths  not 
protected  by  ooagula;  and  thence  it  would  rapidly  pass  by  the  current 
of  the  circulation,  up  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle. 

But,  that  cases  of  this  kind  may  occur  is  not  all.  They  have  occurred; 
though,  from  attention  not  having  been  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  accidents,  fewer  may  have  been  recognized  than  have 
actually  occurred.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  acci- 
dent is  a  very  rare  one. 

Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin,  Dr.  M\irphy,  of  London,  and  others,  long  in 
extensive  practice,  inform  me  that  they  have  never  seen  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  death  of  a  woman  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  uterine 
veins.  Dr.  Lever,  however,  who  views  the  matter  in  a  different  light, 
has  addressed  to  me  the  following  letter: 

[Dr.  Lever  commences  his  letter  by  stating  that,  as  his  notes  of  the 
cases  were  unfortunately  lost,  he  is  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  memory. 
He  proceeds:] 

"All  the  women  w^e  multiparse;  the  labours  had  not  been  over-tedious; 
the  plaoentsB  were  thrown  off  without  assistance;  and  an  inert  state  of 
the  uterus,  with  hemorrhage,  ensued.  This  viscus  seemed  like  a  softened 
India-rubber  bottle;  and  the  period  at  which  the  air  was  supposed  to 
have  entered  it,  was  when  the  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen, 
after  employing  forcible  compression.  There  was  an  aooompan3nng 
noise,  very  similar  to  that  heard  when  a  caoutchouc  enema  bottle  is 
squeezed,  and  then  allowed  to  fill  with  air;  in  fine,  I  may  describe  it  as 
a  rushing  sound.  All  three  patients  died  speedily;  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  not  being,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  Two 
were  examined;  one  in  cold  weather,  the  other  in  the  very  height  of 
summer,     The  latter  presented  si^  of  commencing  putrefiiction.     In 
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neither  was  there  any  large  qTiantity  of  blood  in  the  ntems;  but  in  Uie 
sinoaea,  uterine  Teina,  apermatie  veina,  and  left  renal  vein,  there  was  in- 
dubitable proof  of  air.  This^  in  the  former  case,  emitted  no  offensive 
buiell  when  liberated.  All  these  womfn  had  been  exposed  to  marsh 
nuUaria,  and  all  had  enlarged  spleen." 

Professor  Simpson  has  communicated  the  following  remarks,  as  aii 
appendix  to  Dr.  John  Keid's  Enay  on  Death  from  the  Entrance  of  Air 
into  the.  Vein*: — 

"Several  years  ago,  I  saw,"  says  Professor  Simpson,   "a  case  of 
<leath  a  few  hours  after  delivery,  which  first  gave  me  the  idea  that  death 
may  sometimes  occur  from  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  uterine  veins. 
The  patient  was  an  inmate  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  was  delivered 
of  twins.     Dr.  Zeigler  was  called  to  see  her,  in  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  second  child.     PoBt-partnm. 
liemorrhage,  with  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  uterus 
supervened;  and  she  seemed  to  rally  very  imperfectly  from  the  effects  of 
the  flooding.     I  saw  her  in  an  hoar  or  two  afterwards.     She  had  then  a 
very  weak  and  rapid,  almoat  imperceptible  pulse;  an  extremely  anxious 
countenance;  and  here  and  there  was  an  evanescent  scarlatinoid  rash 
over  the  sur&oe  of  the  body.     The  body  was  opened  a  few  hours  after 
death,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know  if  there  was  air  in  the  veins;  and 
we  were,  of  course,  desirous  not  to  incur  the  fallacy  of  air  arising  from 
decomposition.    The  abdominal  contents  were  exposed  under  water. 
The  uterine  and  hypogastric  veins,  and  lower  vena  cava,  were  full  of 
frothy  blood,  and  the  air  bubbled  up.  The  large  veins  of  the  extremities 
were  in  the  same  state." 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  the  only 
organs  in  which  the  characteristic  and  certain  evidence  of  the  accident 
having  caused  death  is  to  be  found.  The  mere  presence  of  air  is  no 
proof  that  it  has  caused  death. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  mechanism  of  the 
introduction  of  air  in  such  cases.  *'  I  think  we  can  understand  it,  when 
we  remember  that  the  interior  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  especially 
opposite  the  late  seat  of  the  placenta,  is  studded  with  venous  orifices; 
and  that,  if  air  does  once  become  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
from  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  it  will  be  liable  to  he  forced 
into  these  orifices,  and  hence  into  the  general  venous  circulation,  pro- 
vided the  uterus,  in  again  contracting,  is  unable  to  expel  its  contents 
through  the  os uteri." 

The  cases  and  comments  of  Professor  Simpson  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
an  intimation  from  so  eminent  an  authority  that  the  ideas  of  Legallois, 
as  to  the  reality  of  this  accident,  deserve  credit.  The  cases  may  or  may 
not  have  been,  though  they  probably  were,  examples  of  the  accident. 
It  must  be  felt  that  the  descriptions  are  not  absolutely  convincing;  for 
the  symptoms  during  life  are  not  sufficiently  detailed,  and  the  frothy 
blood  in  the  uterine  veins,  hypogastric  veins,  and  vena  cava  inferior, 
can  with  difficulty  be  understood,  except  by  supposing  that,  notwith- 
standing the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  death,  when  the  body 
was  examined,  some  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  evolution  of  gaees, 
had  commenced.   In  experiments  on  animals,  and  in  cases  in  the  human 
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subject,  in  which  rapid  death  had  followed  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  veins,  frothy  blood  has  only  bedn  found  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  pulmonary  artery:  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  air,  if  found  all, 
has  not  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  blood,  but  has  existed  in  dis- 
tinct bubbles.  This  is  easily  understood:  for  it  is  the  churning  of  the 
struggling  heart,  unable  to  propel  its  elastic  contents  along  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  causes  the  frothing  of  the  blood. 

It  would  be  endl^s  to  relate  all  the  cases  which  might  be  cited  as 
fiirnishing  a  strong  probability  that  air  had  entered  the  uterine  veins 
after  delivery,  inducing,  in  some  instances,  transient,  but  alarming 
symptoms;  in  others,  occasioning  almost  mortal  effects;  and  in  others, 
causing,  or  along  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  contributing  to  cause  sudden 
and  unexpected  death.  Such  cases  would  not  furnish  data  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  support,  far  less  on  which  to  found,  conclusions. 

Deductions  as  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  accidents  arising 
from  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  uterine  veins,  after  parturition. — From 
the  fiaicts  already  stated,  it  is  plain  that  the  treatment,  both  preventive 
and  curative,  is  to  obtain  natural  and  permanent  contraction  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery.  As  it  is  extremely  probable  that  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  entrance  of  air,  in  many  cases  conjointly  cause  death,  it  is  satis- 
DarCtory  to  feel  assured  that  the  proper  treatm^it  for  the  one  is  the  best 
also  for  the  other,  so  far  as  the  one  thing  primarily  essential  is  to  strive- 
to  get  the  uterus  to  contract.  Plugging  will  also  be  specially  proper 
when  there  is  convulsive  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  uterus,  with 
or  without  much  hemorrhage;  for  then  there  exists  the  greatest  aptitude 
for  the  atmospheric  air  to  enter,  or  be  forced  into  the  uterine  veins. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  air  have  entered  the  circulation,  unequivocal 
evidence  of  this  will  be  found  by  listening  to  the  heart,  when  the 
churning  sound  will  be  heard.  If  death  does  not  almost  at  once  close 
the  scene,  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  will  set  in;  their  rapidity  and 
violence  depending  on  the  quantity  of  air  which  has  entered,  on  its 
ps^sing  up  to  the  heart  in  one  large  volume,  or  in  divided  quantities, 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  hemorrhage,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  present 
pr  impending  asphyxia,  must  be  met  by  an  application  of  the  general 
rules  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  so  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  uniform  routine  practice  which  can  be  rationally  recommoided 
in  this  formidable  class  of  cases.  If  the  practitioner  understand  the 
nature  of  the  accident,  he  will  be  able  to  adapt  his  remedial  measures 
to  the  emergency.  The  special  means  adopted  may  infinitely  vary  (as  in 
uterine  hemorrhage);  but  the  general  principles  of  treatment  are  im- 
mutable, and  simple,  and  ought  to  be  engraven  in  the  mind  of  every 
accoucheur.  The  amount  of  success  attending  their  application  must 
depend  upon  the  promptness,  nerve,  and  sagacity  of  the  practitioner.— 
Ijondon  Journal  of  Medicine,  October,  1850,  p.  928. 
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187.-«PURIOU8  PEBGNANCY— ITS  PEBQUBNCY  AKD 

NATUBB. 
By  Dr.  Sixpsov  and  Dr.  Kstllbb. 

Dr.  Simpson  first  showed  how  fireqnent  and  marked  the   phenoment 
of  spurious  pregnancy  were  among  domestic  animals,  as   in  tlie  bitch, 
cow,  fcc     In  these  animals  the  phenomena  of  pregnan<7  often  ooc^irred 
both  snbseqnenUy  to  nnsuooessfal  sexual  intercourse,  and  also  frequently 
after  seasons  of  heat,  but  during  which  there  was  no  inteiioouzBe  with 
the  male.     Occasionally  the  phenomena  of  pregnancy  in  them  irere  sud- 
denly interrupted,  and  terminated  a  short  time  after  their  commence- 
ment; sometimes,  however,  they  went  on  increasing  to  the  full  term 
of  pregnancy,  and  ended  in  a  series  of  puerperal  phenomena,   as  the 
presence  of  milk  in  the  mammse,  kc.  &c.     Dr.  Simpson  adduced  a  Ta- 
riety  of  fiMts,  showing  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  same  pheno- 
mena of  spurious  pregnancy  occur  in  the  human  female  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree,  and  how  these  phenomena  are  often  mistaken  for  dys- 
pepda,  hysteria,  and  Tarious  anomidous  and  perplexing  ailments.    And 
as  these  phenomena  sometimes  occur  in  the  virgin  state  among  the  lower 
animals,  so  do  we  find  them  also  sometimes  occurring  in  the  unmarried 
human  female,  and  giving  rise  to  symptoms  that  have  hitherto  defied 
any  nosological  arrangement.     Lastly,  he  spoke  of  the  great  use  of  ape- 
rients combined  with  tonics,  and  with  nux  vomica  and  galbanum  ju  the 
Bul^ugatiun  of  the  phenomena  of  spurious  pr^nancy. 

Spurious  Pregnancy,  followed  by  Spurious  Parturition. — Dr.  K^ler 
oommuncated  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  spuri- 
ous pr^;nancy,  and  subsequently  those  of  spurious  parturition,  existed 
to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  as  to  induce  the  patient  and  her  friends 
not  only  to  prepare  for  the  expected  accouchement,  but,  when  the  sup- 
posed full  time  arrived,  to  believe  in  the  actual  commencement  and 
continuance  of  a  very  painful  labour,  which  ultimately  became  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  demand,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  attending  aooon- 
cheur,  the  immediate  and  unavoidable   performance  of  tiie  Ccesarian  ■ 
section! 

Dr.  E.,  having  been  requested  to  visit  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  friends  of  the  patient  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  such  an  extreme  mode  of  accomplishing  the  delivery  as  that  which 
had  been  seriously  proposed  to  them  by  the  individual  in  attendance,  was 
astonished  to  find,  on  making  an  examination,  without  any  misgivings 
as  to  the  parturient  condition  of  the  patient,  that  all  the  supposed  ^mp- 
toms  of  pregnancy  and  of  parturition  had  been  and  were  still,  enHr&y 
spurious,  the  uterus  being  evidently  unimpregnated  ! 

This  startling  opinion  was  anything  but  credited  at  the  time  by  the 
females  present,  who  altogether  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  case  not  bdng 
one  of  "  real  labour,"  as  the  motions  of  the  child  had  long  been  not  only 
distinctly  felt,  but  even  seen  "  through  the  walls  of  the  much  distended 
abdomen,"  the  patient  herself  insisting  that  the  child's  movements  were 
so  violent  that  die  felt  "as  if  it  would  leap  through  her  side." 

The  result  of  the  case,  however,  sufficiently  proved  that  her  painfril 
attempts  at  delivery  could  not  possibly  have  been  rendered  less  futile 
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by  ihe  CcBsarian  section,  ot  any  other  obstetrical  aid,  as  pregnanetf 
never  had  existed! 

The  patient  remained  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  under  the 
immediate  care  of  Dr.  Kdller,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  entire 
group  of  anomalous  symptoms  (which  she  presented  in  a  yery  singular 
degree,  and  which  he  purposes  recording)  in  a  great  measure  referable 
to  hysteria. — Monthly  Jourtud,  July,  1150,  p.  90. 

138. — Application  of  Cold  as  an  Ancesthetic  Agent  in  Operations  for 
Removing  Warty  Excrescences.  By  Thomas  W.  Nunn,  Esq.,  Surg^n  to 
the  Western  Dispensary. — [Mr.  Nunn  says,  that  having  taken^-q^^an- 
tage  of  the  hint  given  by  Dr.  Amott,  he  has  been  so  satisfied:  with  the 
result  that  he  considers  it  due  to  that  gentleman  to  publish  the  following 
case.  It  occurred  in  a  young  married  woman,  who  applied  to  the  Dis- 
pensary for  the  purpose  of  being  reUeved  of  a  large  accumulation  of 
warty  growths  about  the  pudenda.] 

The  excrescences  depended  from  the  whole  of  the  labia  minora,  and 
surrounded  the  clitoris  so  completely,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  meatus  urinarius.  Some  of  them  were  of  considerable  size — as  large 
as  a  common  fig — others  were  oblong,  and  were  attached  by  a  narrow 
pedicle.  A  great  many  small  ones  surrounded  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
She  also  suffered  from  leucorrhoeal  discharge.  No  other  symptom  of  im- 
portance appeared.  The  excrescences  were  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  and  inconvenience,  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Assisted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Weston,  I  applied  little  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  ice  to  the  necks  of  the  larger  growths,  till  they  became  perfectly 
blanched  and  cold,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  curved  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  removed  several  of  the  larger  ones  successively,  without  caus- 
ing the  patient  any  but  slight  pain. 

I  afterwards  removed  a  very  small  growth  without  first  applying  ice. 
The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  patient  found  the 
pain  insupportable. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  bougie  into  the  urethra,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  external  orifice  of  that  canal,  so  buried  was 
it  amongst  the  vegetations. 

A  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ice,  was  the  absence  of 
hemorrhage;  it  b^g  hardly  requisite  to  apply  a  sponge  during  the 
operation.  I  was  thereby  enabled  to  proceed  without  hindrance,  and 
a  clear  view  was  obtained  of  the  exact  extent  of  each  sweep  of  the 
bistoury. 

No  reaction  in  the  least  degree  excessive  followed  the  proceeding,  the 
progress  of  the  case  being  satisfEM^ry. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  by  the  above  simple  plan  we  may  often  save 
our  patients  considerable  suffering,  without  exposing  them  to  the  least 
extra  risk,  which  cannot  be  said  of  chloroform.  It  has  been  proved,  on 
the  one  hand,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  ftii<eBthesia  be  not  complete, 
there  is  the  contingency  of  undesirable  phenomena;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ansasthesia  be  perfect,  a  greater  chance  of  accident  is  in- 
curred.— Lancet,  August  81,  1850,  p,  262. 
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ia0*~«C<MB  of  Voffiim  Uurmm.  Bj  A.  S.  Tjn»Hi»  Mmk^$  ^j^Bkaam 
nn  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurispmdence  in  Guy's  HiM^[»lal.-^Oaaee  of 
vagitua  nAeriniia  are  by  no  jneans  common,  and  0118117  aU«ig0d'iDston«BB  of 
ItuB'kind,  reported  in  medico- legal  wofka,  ace  .unwosthy  joTavedit.  A,vf 
authentic  or  well-obaerred  ease  is,  tbeiefore,  aoeeiptaUQ.  The  following 
•has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  &.  OroliiaK,  of  Mc^«  Gouatgr 
TyroDe.  In  March,  1841,  he  observes,- 1  was  called  .upon  -to  ^ttenil 
Mrs.  W.,  in  labour  of  her  sixth  child;  her  former  labours  had  been 
quick.  On  my  arrival  I  found  her  suffering  from  prettj  strong  pains; 
and  on  examination  the  membranes  were  tense,  and  protruding  through 
the  OS  uteri. 

The  labour  not  progressing  so  rapidly  as  I  expected,  I  ruptiuied  Ihe 
membranes,  found  the  face  presenting,  and  apparently  arrested  at  'flie 
tiie  brim.  I  endeavoured  to  more  it  into  a  more  &rounibte  -positloB, 
when  happening  to  introduce  a  finger  into  the  child's  moiitii,  'I  -was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  a  distinct  cry,  which  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and  so  loud,  as  to  alarm  the  mother  and  attendants.  The  former 
was  quite  frightened,  so  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ^to  compose 
hsx,  X  do  not  now  remember  if  the  child  cried  a&erward^*  without  ths 
lingers  being  introduced;  but  several  times  it  did  so,  and  so  audibly^ 
that  I  think  tlie  lungs  must  have  been  pretty  well  filled  with  air.  I  .wm 
obliged  to  complete  the  delivery  by  the  forceps.  The  ohild  is  now  a  fiaa 
•healthy  boy. 

Henuirks. — The  possibility  of  a  child  in  utero,  having  its  loags  so 
filled  with  air,  as  to  be  able  to  utter  an  audible  ery,  .has  been  doubted. 
The  above  case,  with  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind^  reposbtd  in  medical 
t)eFiodicalB,  removes  all  doubt  on  the  sttbjeot. 

In  all  the  authentic  instances  that  have  been  hitherto  piiblisbed,  the 
uterine  cry  has  been  heard  only  where  the  face  bas  ,-pre8enta<i,  «a4 
the  accoucheur  has  by  any  accident  introduced  his  fiiigai!SiintOithe.moutti 
»f  the  child.     The  air  thus  finds  a  passage  to  the  lungs. 

The  only  case  in  legal  medicine  on  which  the  productiMiof  a  uterine 
cry  has  any  bearing,  is  in  the  application  of  the  lung- tests  in  cases  of  in- 
lanticide.  The  air  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  child  may  hav^  been  received 
into  them  before  birth.  Thus  the  fact  that  these  oi^gans  floated  im 
water,  either  entire,  or  when  divided  into  small  portion#,  «^would  ^AOt 
furnish  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  child  had  he&a  hom  aU^.  It 
wduld  merely  prove  the  establishment  of  respiration,  and  not  the  jEaet.df 
birth.  These  circumstances  are,  however,  so  well  rlmown  to  TO€>diaal 
'Witnesses,  tiutt  they  scarcely  require  to  be  adverted  to.  The  uterinox^jy^ 
lias  less  interest,  in  a  practical  view,  than  vaginal  respiration  dusiikg^lNd 
^passage  of  the  head;  because  in  a  case  of  unassisted  labour,  it  is not^easy 
to  perceive  how  it  could  possibly  occur;  and  if  an  aooonchaur  ware  .pre- 
^sent,  then  the  case  would  not  be  likely  to  come  before  a  medical  practi- 
tioner as  one  of  infiemtioide. — Gtty's  Hospital 'Beports^  Vol.  ¥n.,/>.  221. 

140. — On  Indian  Memp  as  an  Ossytoxic.  By  Dr.  SiM£80»r,  £dio- 
burgh.~-Dr.  Simpson  stated,  that,  in  the  early  pact  «f  (he  winter  sm- 
.sion,  he  had  given  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis  Indica)  in  several  oases  4f 
tedious  labour,  with  the  view  of  asoertaining  if  it  poOTCoaod  any  osytexip 


«ffoet  i^&js  etigotof  rye)  in  inereadBg  and  exciting  tbe  parturient  action  of 
th^e^ uterus.  He  had  been  induced  to  try  the  ^fects,  if  any>  of  Indiau* 
Bemp  during  labour,  in  consequence  of  Br.  Ghurchill  stating,  that  it  pos- 
nssed  powers  similar  to  Idiose  of  ergot  of  rye  in-  arresting  hemorrhage; 
when  dependent  upon  coDgested  states  of  the  vmmpregnated  uterus.  \at 
ihe  few  cases  of  labour  in  whioh  it  was  tried,  parturient  action,  seemed  to 
lie  Tery  markedly  and  directly  increased  after  the  exhibition  of  the  hemp; 
but  far  more  extensive  and  careful  experiments  would  be  required,  be- 
fore a  definite  opinion  could  be  aerriv^d  at  relative  to  its  possession  oi 
oxytoxic  powers,  and  their  amount. — Monthly  Journal,  July,  1850,  j9. 91. 


141.-^N  THE  USE  OF  TEE  BOFAEEIEA, 
^"Biciyns  Gomuunib"  of  Bcmeanists)'  as.  a  means  adopted  bt  tb» 

HATIYIS  OF  THE  CaPB^SE  VbKD  ISLANDS  TO  EXCITE  LACTATION. 

By  Dj?.  J.  €>.  M'WiLLiAM,  F.R.S.,  R  N.,  &c. 

While  engaged  in  an  official-  investigation  into  the  nature  and  history 
«f  a  yellow  fever  epidemy,  prevailing  in  the  Island  of  Boa  Tista,  in.  the 
Cape  de  Yerds,  during  the  year  1846,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
<>emedy  commonly  had  recourse  to  there,  and  in  the  other  islands  of  the 
group,  to  accelerate  and  increase  the  flow  of  milk  &om  the  breasts  o# 
•«iyildbearing  women,  in  cases  where  that  secretion  was  tardy  in  appear- 
ifig,  or  defident  in  quantity  when  it  did  appear. 

I  also  learnt  that,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  this  remedy  could  be- 
successfully  applied  to  a  still  more  important  use,  namely,  to  produce 
ttilk  m  th«  breasis  of  women  who  are^  not  chiMbearing,  or  who  even 
lave  not  given  birl^  to,  or  suckled  a  child  fbr  many  y^u's. 

The  leaver  of  a  plant,  called,  in  the  hinguage  of  the  country,  Bb&- 
s«ira»  but  which,  in  reality  is  the  "  RicinuB  Oommum»**  of  botanists, 
*nd,  occasioaaally,  4ie  iea-ves  of  the  "  Jatropha  curcas,*'  both  belonging 
ito  the  natural  ^inily  euphorhiaeicBf  are  the  means  by  which  these  inter- 
iflvting  if  not  extraordinary  results  are  produced. 

The  Bofareira  grows  in  most  if  not  alt,  the  dape  de  Verd  Island^!. 
7hat  used  by  the  native  for  the  ^purposes  I  have  mentioned^  is  called  by 
them  ih»  white  bofareira,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  appears  to  be  nothing 
aiore  than-  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  the  red  bofiireira.  The  whii»^ 
or  that  whicii  possesses  galacti^gne  qualities,  is  recognised  by  the  nativses 
Ky  tbe  light  green  colour  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf,,  whilst  the  leaf  stem  of 
^  red  is  of  a  purplish  red  hue.  The  latter  plant  is  carefully  avoided, 
w  it  is  sai^l  to  be  a  powerful  irritant,  and,  if  applied,  as  it  occcasionaJly 
has-  been,  by  mistake,  for  the  whitBf  it  produces  an  immediate  and 
often  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses. . 

in  cases  of  childbirth,  when  the  appearance  of  the  milk  is  (Selayed  (» 
circumstance  of  not  un&equei^t  occurrence  in  those  islands)  a  decoction 
19  made  by  boiling  weU  a  handfal  of  tbe  white  Bo£areira  in  six  or  eight 
pints  of  spring  water.  The  breasts  are  bathed  with  this  decoction  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes.  Part  of  tbe  boiled  leaves  are  then  thinly  spread 
«^rer  the  breasts,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  mcmture  has  beeo>  ve- 
tnored  from  th«m  by  evaporation,  and  probably,  in  seme  measure,  bgp 
'i|iM>t|»tiaar    VtoA  operalion  sH  Imienting  witk  the  deeoction  and  appigF* 
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ing  the  Ieav6i,  is  repeated  at  short  intenrals  until  the  milk  flows  vpofl 
saction  hj  the  ehild,  which  it  nsnally  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

On  oocMions  where  milk  is  required  to  he  produced  in  the  breasts  of 
women  who  have  not  given  birth  to  or  sodded  a  child  for  years,  the  mode 
of  treatment  adopted  is  as  follows: — 

Two  or  three  handfnls  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bidnns  are  taken  and 
treated  as  before.  The  decoction  is  ponred  while  yet  boiling,  into  a 
Uurge  vessel,  over  which  the  woman  sits  so  as  to  receive  the  vapour  over 
her  thighs  and  generative  organs,  doths  being  carefully  tucked  around 
her  so  as  to  prevent  the  esc^w  of  the  steam.  In  this  position  she  re- 
mains for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  or  until  the  decoction  oooUng  a  little, 
she  is  enabled  to  bathe  the  parts  with  it,  which  she  dais  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more.  The  breasts  are  ^en  similarly  bathed,  and  gently 
rubbed  with  the  hands;  and  the  leaves  are  afterwards  applied  to  them  in 
the  manner  afaready  described .  These  several  operations  are  repeated  three 
times  during  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day,  the  woman  has  her  breasts 
bathed,  the  leaves  applied,  and  the  rubbing  repeated  three  or  four  timesi. 
On  the  third  day,  the  sitting  over  the  steam,  the  rubbing,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leaves  to,  with  the  fomentation  of,  the  breasts,  are  again 
had  recourse  to.  A  child  is  now  put  to  the  nipple,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  finds  an  abundant  supply  of  milk. 

In  the  event  of  milk  not  being  secreted  on  the  third  day,  the  same 
treatment  is  continued  for  another  day,  and  if  then  there  still  be  want 
of  success,  the  case  is  abandoned,  as  the  person  is  supposed  not  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  Bofareira. 

Women  with  well-developed  breasts  are  most  eaoly  affected  by  the 
Bofareira.  When  the  breasts  are  small  and  shrivelled,  the  plant  then  is 
said  to  act  more  upon  the  uterine  system,  bringing  on  the  menses,  if  their 
period  be  distant,  or  causing  their  immoderate  flow  if  their  advent  be 
near. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  carefully  avoided  by  persons  who  are  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bofareira.  They  scrupulously  abstain  from 
wetting  with  cold  water  either  the  hands  or  the  feet. 

Maria,  a  dark  mulatto  woman,  with  woolly  hair,  thirty  years  of  age,, 
tall,  stout,  and  well-formed;  menstruating  regularly;  the  mother  of 
three  childbren,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  three  years  old,  and  had  been 
weaned  when  under  the  age  of  one  year,  was  brought  before  me  by  Dr. 
Almeida,  of  Boa  Vista,  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  June,  1846,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Bofiureira.  Sho 
stated  that  when  her  child  was  weaned,  every  trace  of  milk  di8aiq;>eared 
from  her  breasts  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  could  not  detect  any 
sign  of  pregnancy.  The  breasts  were  like  those  of  n^ro  women  in  gene- 
ral who  have  borne  children,  pendulous  and  flabby.  No  sign  of  milk 
was  given  out  from  them  upon  careful  expression  of  the  nipple. 

The  baths,  fomentations,  the  application  of  the  leaves,  'friction,  suc- 
tion, &c.,  were  adopted  in  the  manner  and  order  I  have  already  de- 
Hcribed.  On  the  second  day  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  a  serous-looking 
milk  from  the  nipples,  with  slight  increase  of  size  in  the  areolar  portion 
of  the  breast.  On  the  third  day  the  milk  was  increased  in  quantity,  and 
leas  watery.    On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  there  was  evident  eii^ 
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faurgement  of  the  lower  part  of  mamma,  and  milk  flowed  abundantly 
upon  tlie  application  of  a  child  to  the  nipple. 

The  use  of  the  Bofareira  in  cases  of  childbirth,  to  accelerate  the  flow 
of  milk,  is  common,  but  comparatively  rare  as  a  means  of  procuring  a 
wet-nurse.  Some  instances  of  the  latter  kind  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  mothers  with  children  at  the  breast  during  the  progress 
of  the  Boa  Vista  epidemy  of  1845-46,  which  decimated  a  population 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  blacks,  with  a  few  Europeans — Portuguese 
and  English — and  a  small  proportion  of  mixed  negro  and  Euro|>ean 
Wood. 

Generally,  however,  this  use  of  the  Bofareira  is  seldom  called  for. 
Death  in  childbirth,  or  prolonged  illness  after  parturition,  sometimes 
requires  a  kind  relative  or  charitable  neighbour,  who,  for  the  safety  of 
the  ol&pring,  places  herself  under  the  influence  of  the  Bofareira. 

The  son  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  of  San  Nicolao  (well  known 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Miller,  of  that  island),  a  remarkably  hale  and 
robust-looking  man,  was  wet-nursed  by  a  woman  who  gave  him  milk 
produced  by  the  boferiera.  The.  nxirse  in  this  instance  had  borne  two 
children  in  early  life.  Her  husband  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child;  she  lived  in  a  state  of  virtuous  widowhood,  and  it  waa 
man^^e&Ts  after  the  death  of  her  hnsband  that  she  so  generously  sub- 
mitted herself  to  the  bofareira,  and  nursed  the  infant  in  question. 

Consul- General  Rendall,  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  informs  me  that  a 
lady,  a  native  of  Boa  Vista,  now  residing  at  San  Antonio,  and  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  foreign  consuls,  had  a  daughter  in  1843.  "  Having  very 
little  milk,"  says  Mr.  Consul  Kendall,  "she  caused  an  old  female  servant 
to  be  prepared  with  the  bo&reira,  and  to  act  as  wet-nurse,  which  she 
did  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  having  plenty  of  good  milk,  al- 
though she  had  not  had  a  child  for  ten  years  previously.  The  child  is 
now  (March,  1847)  a  healthy  one,  and  well-grown.  In  short,"  con- 
tinues M.  Baidall,  "  women  who  use  the  bofareira  are  in  two  or  thjree 
days  in  order  suflicieut  to  nurse  the  child  of  a  queen." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  personal  observation,  or  from 
any  rerj  accurate  information,  what  effect  the  bofareira  has  upon  virgins, 
or  upon  those  who,  although  they  have  not  borne  children,  are  never- 
theless not  virgins.  As  regards  the  latter  class,  however,  an  intelligent 
native  midwife  assured  my  most  able  and  observant  friend,  Mr.  George 
Miller,  of  San  Nicolao,  that  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  the 
bo&reira  is  much  the  same  upon  them  as  upon  childbearing  women. 

In  some  cases,  but  rarely,  the  decoction  of  the  bofareira  is  taken 
internally,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  action  of  its  external  application. 

I  regret  not  having  been  informed  of  the  alleged  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  white  and  red  bofarieras,  while  I  was  at  the  Cape  de  Verds, 
that  I  might  have  examined  the  latter  plant  upon  the  spot. 

The  seeds  of  each  plant  were,  however,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  George  Miller,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  most  readily  and 
obligingly  examined  them.  Sir  William,  in  a  note  to  me,  says*  **  What 
you  mark  as  red  bofareira  and  as  white  bofareira,  are  both,  not  only  of 
the  genus  'recinus,'  but  also  of  one  and  the  same  species — m,  ricinis 
oommtmis,  the  common  pahna  Cfaiisti,  or  caAtor^  plaftt     Is  our 
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gardens,  as  well  as  abroad,  the  plants  yary,  and  your  two  plants  vary  s 
little  in  the  form  and  siae  of  the  seed,  and  especially  in  the  colour,  but 
they  are  one  and  the  same  species." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  white  and  red  bofareiras,  if  they  differ 
at  all,  can  only  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  certain  varieties  of  other  plants,  as  thyme,  mint,  &c.,  do 
yield  different  properties,  and  such  may  be  the  case  with  the  bofareiras. 

I  have  thus  stated  all  the  fiicts  that  have  oome  to  my  knowledge 
regarding  this  galactagogue  of  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  which  I  consider  to 
be  well  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  in  this  country.  Should  its  action  in  our 
more  temperate  regions  be  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  within  the 
tropics,  an  interesting  field  of  enquiry  will  be  opened,  as  regards  its  hy- 
gienic, medical,  medico-legal,  and  other  relations. 

These,  however,  are  points,  the  consideration  of  which  had  bett^ 
be  i*eserved  until  it  has  been  determined,  by  experiment,  how  ^  the 
bo&reira  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  Uie  practice  of  this  country. 

Note, — Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  to  whom  I  showed  my  paper  before  my 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  has  written  to  inform  me  that  he  has  in  sevenJ 
cases  tried  the  bo&reira  in  the  manner  described  by  me;  and  he  assures 
me  that  the  effects  of  the  plant  grown  in  this  country  fiilly  bear  out  the 
fieusts  I  have  detailed  respecting  the  use  of  this  plant  in  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.— Zx3wc6/,  S^t.  7,  1850,  p.  294.  * 


142. — On  tlie  Galactagogue  and  Emmenaaogue  Effects  of  the  Leaves 
of  the  Bofareira  (Ricinua  Communis,  or  Palma  Christi).  By  Br.  Tylbk 
Smith. — [Dr.  Smith  states,  that  being  struck  by  the  facts  related  in  Dr. 
M'William's  paper,  and  learning  for  the  first  time  that  the  plant  is  no 
other  than  the  ricinus  commanis,  which  grows  as  an  annual  plant  in 
this  country,  he  determined  to  ascertain  by  Dr.  M'William's  wish 
whether  the  plant  when  growing  in  our  latitudes,  preserves  its  remark- 
able properties  of  stimulating  the  mammary  glands.     Dr.  Smith  says:] 

-  In  directing  the  use  of  the  Bofareira  leaves,  which  I  have  procured 
from  the  Botanical  gardens  at  Chelsea,  Eew,  and  the  Eegent's  Park,  I 
have  fallowed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  description  of  Dr.  M 'William, 
with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  the  steam  of  the  decoction  to 
the  generative  organs.  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  the  agent 
has  been  used  under  my  directions. 

The  following  case  was  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  Stillman,  one  of  the 
house-surgeons  of  Queen  Adelaide's  Lying-in-Hospital. 

Case  I.  — Mrs.  C,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  rather  tall  and  thin, 
mother  of  two  children,  had  weaned  the  last  about  six  weeks,  and  had 
still  a  little  milk,  of  a  very  thin  serous  character,  lefb  in  the  breasts. 
She  commenced  the  use  of  the  Bofareira,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
August  2l8t,  by  bathing  the  left  breast  only,  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  leaves.  The  leaves  themselves  were  afterwards  applied  to  this 
breast.  In  the  evening,  she  repeated  the  bathing;  after  which,  she 
I>erceived,  on  squeezing  the  nipple,  that  her  milk,  which  was  at  first 
thin  and  watery,  had  now  become  quite  thick.  After  repeating  the 
application  on  Thursday  the  22ndy  she  felt  throbbing  pains  in  the  breast^ 
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accompanied  by  sickness  and  pains  in  the  back,  which  she  described  as 
being  like  after-pains,  and  the  areola  surrounding  the  left  nipple  had 
become  much  darker  than  the  right;  the  glandular  follicles  were  also 
larger  than  in  the  nipple  which  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bofareira.  The  difference  between  the  two  breasts  was  very  marked. 
Having  at  this  time  no  more  leaves,  she  was  unable  to  continue  the 
application.  On  the  following  day,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  leaves  was 
obtained,  and  she  again  bathed  her  left  breast  as  before.  After  two 
applications,  the  catamenia  appeared  before  the  regular  time,  and  the 
fomentations  were  not  afterwards  continued. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  H.,  mother  of  four  children,  her  youngest  child  aged 
one  year  and  five  months,  had  been  weaned  more  than  six  months. 
Diiring  the  latter  months  of  lactation,  she  had  little  milk;  the  breasts 
were  small,  and  the  nipples  contracted.  Before  applying  the  Bofareira, 
the  breasts  were  carefully  examined,  to  learn  if  they  still  contained  any 
traces  of  milk.  After  much  trial,  she  could  squeeze  from  her  left  br^ist 
the  smallest  points  of  serum  from  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the  gal- 
actophorous  ducts,  as  is  the  case  with  most  women  who  have  suckled; 
but  from  the  right  breast  not  a  trace  of  moisture  could  be  expressed. 
The  Bofareira  was  used  night  and  morning  for  four  days,  by  bathing 
with  the  decoction,  and  the  application  of  the  hot  leaves  to  both  breasts, 
in  the' manner  described  by  Dr.  M' William.  After  the  second  applica- 
tion, thick  milk,  like  the  colostrum,  could  be  squeezed  from  both  nipples, 
the  breasts  were  considerably  swollen,  the  glands  in  the  axillae  were  also 
painful,  and  pains  extended  down  the  arms.  There  were,  in  fact,  in  this 
case,  all  the  symptoms  present,  in  a  minor  degree,  which  are  usually 
observed  in  the  establii^ment  of  the  milk  after  parturition.  Mrs.  H.r 
had  also  distinct  periodical  pains  in  the  back  and  abdomen,  which  she 
compared  to  after-pains.  A  leucorrhoeal  discharge  was  also  produced. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  milk  flowed  so  freely  into  a  breast-pump, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  she  could  have  suckled  a  child;  but  at  this  point 
the  application  of  the  Bofareira  was  omitted,  and  the  milk  has  since  gra- 
dually disappeared. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  D.,  a  married  lady,  without  family,  hearing  of  the 
use  of  the  Bo&reira  in  the  last  case,  wished  it  tried  upon  herself.  As 
there  was  no  possibility  of  injury  she  was  supplied  with  some  of  the 
leaves,  and  proceeded  to  use  it.  The  application,  and  the  use  of  the 
decoction,  produced  swelling  of  the  breasts,  pain  in  the  back,  and  an  in- 
crease of  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  to  which  she  is  subject;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  At  the  time  of  using  the  Bofa- 
reira, the  catamenial  discharge  had  ceased  about  a  week. 

Case  IV. — M.  L.,  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  delivered  three 
weeks,  but  whose  milk,  though  profuse,  was  so  poor  as  to  be  little  more 
than  serum,  used  the  Bofareira  three  times.  Under  its  use  the  secretion 
from  the  breasts  became  markedly  thicker;  but  the  child  was  unfortu- 
nately attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  this  agent  longer. 

Case  V. — L.  M.,  a  young  woman,  mother  of  one  child,  but  who  had 
weaned  her  infant  about  a  year  and  a  half,  applied  the  Bofareira  in  the 
form  of  decoction  and  poultice  two  or  three  times;  but  the  pain  and 
swelling  were  so  considerable,  that  she  refused  to  go  on  with  it     She 
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h»d  a  little  sermn  n  the  breasts,  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  the  Bofii- 
reira  was  commenoed.  The  secretion  BpeedBy  became  milky.  This 
padicat  had  a  lenoorrhoea,  which  bad  been  present  ever  since  the  wean- 
ing; and  the  uterine  and  raginal  irritation,  upon  which  the  leneorrhoes 
depended,  had  kept  up,  in  all  probability,  the  serons  secretion  from  tlm 
breasts,  which  is  common  enough  in  leueorrhoeal  cases. 

Since  the  foregoing  cases  occurred,  I  have  used  the  remedy  in  a  casff 
of  scanty  menstruation  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Owing  to  exposure  to 
■lorsh  malaria,  some  years  ago,  the  patient  had  scarcely  a  sign  of  col- 
oured discharge  at  the  usual  catamenial  periods.  She  used  the  infusioit 
of  the  leaves  of  the  red  Bofareira  at  the  date  of  her  period,  applying  the 
uifnsion  and  leaves  to  the  breasts,  and  the  vapour  to  the  genitals,  with 
ike  effect  of  producing,  in  two  days,  a  considerable  flow  of  the  catamenia. 
Prom  the  effects  in  this  case,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  already  related, 
the  Bofareira  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  as  a  direct  emmena- 
gogue;  at  all  events  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  show  that  the 
f^KBt  does  not  lose  its  efficacy  in  this  climate.  I  hope  that,  in  America 
and  other  parts  in  which  the  plant  is  common,  perennial  instead  of 
annual,  extensive  trials  of  its  efficacy  both  as  an  emmenagogue  and  a 
galaetagogue,  will  be  made. — Lond.  Jovrnalo/Med.^  Oct.  1850, p.  Ml. 


143. — On  a  Japanese  Remedy  for  Sterility.  By  Dr.  B.  WHiUahs. — [Dr. 
Williams  believes  there  is  a  botanical  remedy  in  Japan  and  China  whidi 
exerts  a  specific  influence  upon  the  uterus,  more  particularly  in  cases  of 
sterility  ajid  checked  menstruation.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  order  Tern* 
atromacese  of  Jussieu,  growing  to  the  size  of  the  English  laurel,  with 
leaves  somewhat  larger  than  the  congou  tea,  and  the  odour  resembling 
pul^um  and  sabina.] 

The  mode  of  preparation  is  to  take  a  (juantit^  of  the  leaves,  macerate 
them  in  as  much  rice-spirit  (samshu)  as  will  just  moisten  them  for  six 
hours;  then  express  and  give  about  a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  and  two 
or  three  doses  will  invariably  bring  on  the  menstrual  secretion,  which 
can  be  maintained  by  a  dose  or  two  daily  for  any  length  of  time. 

Females  in  the  healthy  state  are  expected  to  menstruate  in  their 
eighth  year  in  Japan  and  China,  and  should  they  not  do  so  they  are  in- 
eligible for  betrothal;  therefore  recourse  is  had  to  the  key  tu  sing  with 
certain  results. 

To  ensure  its  success,  according  to  popular  belief,  the  leaves  must  ba 
gathered  by  a  virgin  the  while  using  certain  cabalistic  formulse,  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  and  during  the  burning  of  a  certain  number  of  highly 
perfumed  jop-sticks. 

When  required  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  sterility,  the  tree  must 
be  in  its  second  year,  and  also  be  gathered  with  certain  prescribed  for- 
mulee  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  equal  parts  of  the  root  must  be 
added  to  the  preparation,  which  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding receipt. 

That  the  root  is  aphrodisiac  in  its  effectsr  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  as  I  have  administered  it  to  animals  with  obvious  resulte,  and 
wifimut  any  ill  effects  even  to  mules  and  caertrati. — Lancet,  September 
14, 1850,  p,  321. 


ADDENDA. 


U4.— AMPUTATION   FOR  CARCINOMA,   AND  DISEASE  OF 

THE  KNEE-JOINT.— MR.  SKEY'S  NEW  TOURNIQUET. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawbbnce. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  used  a  new  tourniquet  in  operating  upon  this  case:  an* 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Skey,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Fergnsson. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  same:] 

It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  tourniquet  is  intended 
to  encircle  the  leg  or  thigh 
completely;  it  requires  |no 
piece  of  roller  or  bandages 
of  any  kind,  and  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  adapted 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
two  elliptical  haWes  are 
made  of  steel,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
they  are  connected  above 
with  the  plate  holding  the 
screw,  by  two  hinges,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  plate; 
and  likewise  connected  with 
the  plate  which  supports 
the  cushion  below,  by  two 
other  hinges  on  either  side 
of  the  latter.  All  stiffness 
is  thus  thoroughly  avoid- 
ed, and  the  circular  figure 
formed  by  the  whole  in- 
strument may  be  altered  in 
various  ways,  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  limb.  The  hinge  on  the  right  side  of  the 
screw  is  provided  with  a  peg,  which,'  by  being  withdrawn,  allows  the 
branch  to  be  completely  separated  from  the  plate,  and  the  instrument  to 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  or  taking  it  off  It  will  be 
perceived  at  one  glance  that  the  cushion  below  is  intended  for  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  limb;  and  when  the  pad  attached  to  the  screw  is 
directed  downwards,  and  applied  to  the  artery,  the  thigh  is  not  tightly 
surrounded  and  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  arrested,  but  the  pres- 
sure on  the  artery  is  effected  merely  between  the  pad  above  and  the 
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duhioii  below.  On  eximining  the  centre  of  the  rods,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  composed  of  two  equal  parts,  the  upper  receinng  the  lower 
in  a  ring,  by  whidi  oontriTanoe  they  may  slide  upon  one  another,  and 
the  instrument  be  rendered  more  or  less  capacious,  to  meet  the  neoesed- 
ties  of  any  size.  The  sliding  parts  are  provided  with  holes  and  a  peg, 
by  which  the  form  of  the  tourniquet  may  immediately  be  fixed. 

The  preceding  cut  shows  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  rod  may  sUde 
upwards,  and  render  the  instrument  of  a  smaller  size.  Mr.  Skey  ap- 
plied this  toumiquent  himself,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  it  evi- 
dntly  answered  the  purpose  in  a  very  satisfiictory  manner,  all  the  0ar> 
gical-  staff  present  being  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their  approvaL — 
Lancet,  October  12,  1850,  p,  420. 


145. — Treatment  of  Ncavi  by  Cotaprestion,  or  Strangulation  bif  a 
peculiar  Knot. — Cutaneous  Cancer  of  the  Hand;  Amputation.  By  Mr. 
Peboussok. — [When  Mr.  Fergusson  wishes  to-  destroy  these  morbid 
growths  by  strangulation,  he  does  not  follow  the  usual  method  of  trans- 
fixing the  nevus  with  two  pins  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
twisting  strong  silk  round  them,  but  proceeds  in  the  fbllowing'  manner:} 

He  armed  a  common  curved  surgical  needle  with  a  strong  threaid> 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  passed  the  needle  (the  thread  being 
double)  through  the  base  of  the  tumour.  One  of  the  threads,  about 
two  inches  from  the  eye  of  the  needle,  was  then  cut  across,  said  Mr. 
Fergusson  introduced  one  of  the  loose  ends,  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tumour  and  corresponding  with  the  cut  thread,  into  the  eye  of  liie 
needle,  which  latter  then  carried  two  loops.  (The  end  to  be  chosen  hf 
the  one  continuous  with  the  thread  first  cut.)  The  needle  was  mfW 
carried  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  it  took  at  first,  and  when  ft  was 
disengaged  from  the  threads,  the  latter  presented  around  ishe  tumour 
two  loops  and /bur  ends.  Mr.  Fergusson  now  pulled  the  threads  gently, 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  relations,  and  he  then  made  two  tight  knots  wi^ 
the  four  loose  ends.  Thus  the  tumour  was  effectually  strangulated^  bemg 
surrounded,  not  only  with  two  knots,  but  with  four  firm  looj}s. 

[The  treatment  of  nsevi  appears  to  require  various  modifications  ae-^ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  growth,  and  the  locality  whence  its  springs. 
In  a  case  where  the  tumour  was  situated  on  the  cheek,  and  where  it  waa 
desirable  to  obtain  obliteration  without  mudi  loss  of  blood,  or  am  un- 
sightly cioalxix,  Mr.  Fergusson  proceeded  thus:] 

Two  strong  pins  were  &nit  thrust  through  thebtseof  thetumour  (wMdl 
was  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece)  from  below  upwards,  at  about  oneineh 
distant  from  one  another;  and  two  others  were  passed  transversely,  being 
mfparated  by  the  samespace  as  the  first.  Mr.  Fergusson  then  rolled  a  narrow 
tfCrip  of  lint  into  the  shape  of  a  thick  string,  and  applied  it  firmly  round 
the  circumference  of  the  swelling,  and  under  the  pins.  This  constriction 
having  thus  steadied  the  tumour,  a  circula/r  pledget  of  lint,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  was  then  placed  upon  the  nsevus,  and  seeured 
in  that  situation  by  strong  silk  threads,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  wound 
xwaid  the  pins,  and  carried  across  the  pledget.  The  lartter,  l^  tkest 
mmia,  exnoked  *  powsrM  pyssBttra  ii]»o]fr  «1m  growtli^  ubiiL  wm  «^ 
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IMtai  ttothe  fiaffioieiit  to  eauae  the  complete  flfaro]^  of  ilie  kttor.  if  or 
was  Mr.  Fergnason  deeeiyed  in  his  ezpectatioiiB.  Some  weaks>a£fcer.w»r^ 
when  the  needles  had  been  withdrawn,  and  some  ulceratlQti  whidi  had 
taken  plaee  at  the  jozifiees,  had  cicatrized,  the  tumour  Bsemed  idl  bflit 
obliterated. 

[Mr.  Pergnfison  states  that  in  this  manner  pr^isure  of  a  veryeffeotiiill 
kind  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  great  amoniit  «f 
certainty.  He  bad  used  it  in  many  cases  for  the  last  fifibeen  years,  «ii(| 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  though  it  was  not  applicable  in 
all  isDstanoes.  He  in  general  prefers  tying  such  tumours,  but  even  the 
bigafture,  howler  well  applied,  sometimes  fails.] — Lancet  Oct.  12, 
1'850,;7.  ji21. 


146. — Hare-Lip;  Direction  given  to  the  Knife  in  the  Paring  of  He 
£!dges  — rA  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Fergusson  had  to  rectify,  upon  a  child, 
about  one  year  old,  the  deformity  of  hare-lip.  The  operation  wtus  ptf- 
formed  in  the  usual  manner,'n¥ith  .the  exception  of  the  direction  given  to 
ihe  knife  whilst  the  margins  of  the  fissures  were  being  pared.  As  the 
vealpel  run  straight  from  above  downwards,  Mr.  Fergusson  made  it  isat 
slightly  inwards  on  both  sides,  when  he  reached  the  red  portion  of  th« 
Up,  '80  as  to  save  a  little  more  of  that  portion  than  of  the  part  covered 
by  skin.  This  precaution  is  likely  to  remedy  a  defect  which  is  genemU(f 
left  after  the  union  of  parts  in  hare-lip.  Every  surgeim  has  Boticed  the 
peculiar  notch  which  the  red  part  of  the  lip  presents  after  %the  l^susar 
wound  above  it  has  completely  united;  this  is  more  or  lessvthe  case  with 
various  patients,  and  it  must  have  struck  many  praotiticHiers  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  obviate  this  defect,  and  bring  about  the  oom- 
plete  union  of  that  part  of  the  lip  which  is  immediately  continuous  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  ^ngle  inwards,  witii  whidi  Mr. 
Fergusson  modified  the  usual  rectilinear  paring  of  the  edges,  is  likely  i» 
effect  this  desideratum,  and  will  tend  to  lessen  very  eonsidecably  .the. de- 
formity left  after  the  operation  for  hare- lip.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  ia 
the  habit  of  modifying  the  incision  in  this  manner  for  ;tbe  last- seven 
years,  and  was  sorry  that  this  method,  which  he  believed  was  of  French 
origin,  was  not  more  followed  in  this  country.  This  plan  was  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  and,  as  he  (Mr.  Fergussoii) 
had  learned  from  a  recent  conversation  with  Messrs.  8mith<A]id  Toale  ^ 
Leeds,  was  followed  by  some  of  &e  surgeons  in  that  to\Rn.  The  child 
has  progressed  very  favourably,  complete  union  has  taken  rj^kuBe,  and  jb^o 
notch  is  perceptible  on  the  lip — Lancet,  Oct.  12,  1850,  p,  4^21. 


147.— TALIPES  VARUS.— NEW  FORM  OF  APPARATUS  FOR. 

EXTENSION  AFTER  OPERATION. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Le  Gbos  Clabk. 

[The  patient  was  a  little  girl,  upon  whom  Mr.  Clark  had  dindod  4he 
tendo  achillis,  to  remedy  congenital  talipes  varus.] 

The  patient,  Mary  R.,  aged  fifteen,  was  admitted  into  St.  Th»maa!^ 
Hogpital,  under  iihe  care  of  Mr.  tlie  Ghros  Olark,  in  November,  1846. 
The  «we presented  «&,iUuatnMiioQ«fihat  extreme' form  of  taiipee  wvem. 
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in  wMeh  there  wm  not  only  entire  in?endon  of  the  toot,  hat  where  it  wm 
also  turned  over,  so  that  the  plantar  region  was  directed  upwards, 
whilst  the  dorsal  snr&oe  of  the  tannis  rested  on  the  ground  (talipes 
dorsalis  of  some  authors).  A  laiige  bursal  pad  was  developed  in  the 
latter  position,  and  progression  performed  with  great  awkwardness  and 
difficulty.  The  whole  limb  was  shrank,  especially  below  the  knee,  and 
the  foot  shortened  and  curved  upon  itself,  the  toes  overlapping  each  other. 
The  deformity  was  congenital. 

Shortly  after  the  patient's  admission,  Mr.  Clark  divided  the  tendo- 
Achillis  in  the  usual  position  and  manner,  and  the  foot  was  put  up 
loosely  in  Stromeyer's  apparatus.  The  inoonvenienoe  and  impexfectioii 
of  the  latter  became  very  conspicuous  in  this  case  at  a  very  early  period, 
for  it  occasioned  considerable  pain  up  the  leg,  and  vesications  on  the 
toes,  dorsal  surfisMX  of  the  tarsus,  and  heel.  This  induced  Mr.  Clark, 
who  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  all  the  mechanical  forms  of  treatment 
which  had  come  under  his  observation,  to  consult  with,  the  instrument- 
maker  to  the  hospital,  in  order  that  an  apparatus  might  be  constructed, 
in  itself  more  simple,  efficacious,  and  easy  of  management,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  less  irksome  to  the  patient.  The  following  description  of 
the  instrument,  which  was  immediately  manufactured  for,  and  first  used 
in  Has  case,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  MilUken,.  Mr.  Bigg's  intelligent  fore- 
man in  St  Thomas's-street,  who  superintended  its  construction. 

"  The  instrument  is  in- 
tended for  talipes  equinus, 
valgus  and  varus,  and  con- 
-flists  of  a  leg-piece,  with  cir- 
cular strap,  to  pass  round 
the  1^  under  the  knee, 
an  ankle-joint,  forked  ex- 
tremity, and  foot-piece. 
The  joint  at  the  ankle  al- 
lows of  the  foot  being  placed 
at  any  angle,  the  upper  part 
of  this  joint  is  cut  in  cogs, 
and  a  sliding  catch  is  attach- 
ed to  the  leg-piece,  which 
fits  into  the  cogs,  and  secures 
the  foot  when  the  toe  is 
raised.  Immediately  below 
the  joint  is  a  hinge,  which 
allows  of  the  foot-piece  being 
detached  at  pleasure.  The 
under  part  is  attached  to 
the  latter,  and  is  furnished' 
with  a  nut  and  screw,  play- 
ing in  the  forked  extremity. 
The  foot-piece  has  a  ridge  at 
■each  side  to  confine  the  foot, 
and  five  long  holes  cut  in  it — ^viz.,  one  at  the  heel,  and  two  at  each  side, 
in  which  the  strapping  is  to  be  secured.     Detach  the  foot-piece,  and 
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stn^)  the  foot  down  to  it^  in  as  straight  a  position  as  possible,  and 
over  the  strapping  (adhesive  plaster)  place  a  roller,  leaving  the  portion 
for  the  hinge  free.  Now  apply  the  leg-piece,  and  put  the  hinge 
together,  letting  the  foot  take  its  own  position.  Gently  twist  the 
affected  foot  with  the  hand,  but  not  so  as  to  give  pain,  and  screw  the 
nut  so  as  to  keep  it  firm.  Then  raise  the  toe  of  the  instrument  in  the 
same  way,  and  secure  it  by  the  latch.  Examine  the  strapping,  and 
snip  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors  where  it  would  be  liable  to  cut.  The  in- 
strument should  be  attended  to  daily." 

This  instrument  was  prepared  and  ready  for  application,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  operation.  Before  applying  it,  a  broad  and  strong  band 
of  the  plantar  fascia  was  freely  divided,  by  which  the  antero-posterior 
curvature  of  the  foot  was  at  once  relieved,  so  that  it  could  be  placed 
flat  on  the  foot-piece  of  the  new  apparatus. 

The  instrument  was  worn,  without  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
for  a  lengthened  period;  and  the  blisters  on  the  toes,  heel,  and  tarsus 
speedily  healed.  It  was  necessary  once  to  intermit  its  use  for  a  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  suffering  from  chilblains  in  very  cold 
weather.  The  screws  were  almost  daily  slackened  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  allow  of  the  employment  of  passive  motion;  and  thus  some 
ground  was  gained  in  effecting  the  requisite  extension  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

When  the  apparatus  was  left  off,  a  boot,  with  an  iron  support,  ex- 
tending up  the  leg,  was  substituted.  The  patient  was  soon  able  to  walk, 
but  everted  the  foot,  whilst  the  knee  was  inverted;  and  though  the 
foot  was  planted  quite  flat  on  the  ground,  it  was  thrown  out,  at  each 
step,  just  as  paralytics  walk.  In  fact,  it  was  evident  that  the  extensors 
of  the  toes  and  flexors  of  the  ankle  were  quite  powerless;  and  no 
motor  influence  had  been  regained  over  them  when  she  left  the  Hos- 
pital, early  in  June,  though  the  position  and  shape  of  the  foot  were 
natural. 

Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  remarked,  respecting  this  case,  that  it  offered  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  remediability  of  an  extreme  form  of  distor- 
tion, by  the  application  of  a  suitable  apparatus  after  operation.  But  he 
attached  much  importance  to  the  employment  of  daily  passive  motion, 
after  the  expiration  of,  at  most,  the  first  week;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  deprecated  continuous  extension,  which  was  painful  to  the  patient. 
Indeed  passive  motion  is  much  more  effective  in  procuring  the  same 
result,  with  infinitely  less  risk  and  suffering  to  the  patient.  He  ob- 
served that  it  must  be  a  subject  of  speculation,  whether  the  paralyzed 
condition  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensors  of  the  toes  was  itself  the 
cause  of  the  deformity,  or  a  consequence  (from  continued  extension)  of 
the  retroversion  of  the  foot.  Time  will  prove  this,  as  the  latter  defect 
will  probably  be  eventually  remedied,  in  part,  if  not  entirely;  but  if 
this  be  defect  of  original  nervous  organization,  it  will  be  permanent. — 
iMTicet^  September  7*  1850,  p.  303. 
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148.— REMARKS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  CHLORO- 
FORM, IN  ANSWER  TO  PROFESSOR  LIZARS. 

By  Dr.  John  Snow. 

[  (Jpon  the  respective  merits  of  the  inhaler  and  handkerchief,   in   the 
administration  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Snow  remarks:] 

To  prove  that  the  handkerchief,  and  not  the  use  of  inhalers,  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  deaths  from  chloroform,  it  is  only  necessary  io 
enumerate  the  fatal  cases. 

1.  Jan.  28,  1848.  Hannah  Greener,  aged  15,  near  Newcastle.  Toe- 
nail operation.     Handkerchief. 

2.  Feb.  28,  1848.  Mrs.  Simmons,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S.  Extraction 
of  teeth.     Inkafer;  uo  medical  man  present. 

3.  A  young  woman  at  Hyderabad,  in  Hindostan.  Distal  phalanx  of 
a  finger.     Handkerchief. 

4.  May,  1848.  Madlle.  Stock,  aged  80,  at  Boulogne.  Opening  an 
abscess.     Handkerchipf. 

5.  Dec.,  1848.  Young  gentleman,  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow.  In- 
tended toe-nail  operation.     Uandkerchief. 

6.  Jan.  24,  1849.  J.  Yerrier,  aged  17,  Lyons.  Intended  amputa- 
tion of  finger.     Handkerchief. 

7.  Feb.  20,  1849.  Samuel  Bennett,  Westminster.  Amputation  of 
toe.     Handkerchief. 

8.  Aug.  23,  1849.  Mdme.  Labrune,  Langres,  France.  Intended 
extraction  of  tooth.     Handkerchief. 

9.  Oct.  10,  1849.  John  Shorter,  aged  48,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Toe-nail  operation.     Inhaler;  given  hy  a  non-medical  person. 

10.  Nov.  1849.  Girl  Jones,  Shrewsbury.  Removal  of  eyeball.  Not  stated. 

11.  Toung  lady,  Berlin.     Intended  extraction  of  tooth.     Napkin. 

12.  Feb.,  1850.  Artilleryman,  Mauritius.  Amputation  of  last 
phalanx  of  middle  finger.     Handkerchief. 

13.  Alex.  Scott,  aged  34,  Guy's  Hospital.  Removal  of  portion  of 
hand.     Handkerchief. 

These,  I  believe,  comprise  all  the  recorded  cases  in  which  death  waa 
clearly  due  to  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

In  one  of  the  eases  it  is  not  stated  that  a  handkerchief  was  used, 
though,  from  the  context  of  the  report,  that  seemed  to  be  the  case.  Of 
the  other  twelve  an  inhaler  was  used  in  only  two  of  the  cases,  and  in 
neither  of  them  was  it  used  by  a  medical  man,  whilst,  in  the  ten  in- 
stances in  which  death  was  caused  by  chloroform  on  a  handkerchief,  it 
was  administered  by  a»  qualified  medical  man  in  every  instance  but  one. 
There  have  been  four  cases  in  which  death  was  accidentsJly  caused  by 
chloroform  taken  by  the  diseased  parties  when  no  one  else  was  present. 
Two  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  Scotland.  A  handkerchief  was  used 
in  each  instance,  and,  but  for  the  practice  of  taking  chloroform  on  a 
handkerchief,  these  persons  would  probably  never  have  taken  it  all. 
However,  I  have  not  included  these  eases  in  the  above  list.  There  was 
a  death  commonly  attributed  to  chloroform  which  I  have  not  included  in 
the  list, — that  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Robinson's,  the  dentist;  for  I  be- 
lieve that  that  was  a  case  of  iktal  syncope,  due  to  mental  emotion  in  a 
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subject  with  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  heart,  and  great  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  He  was  only  just  beginning  to  inhale,  when  he  suddenly 
died.     In  that  case  an  inhaler  was  employed. 

Other  supposed  causes  of  the  deaths  from  chloroform  have  been 
suggested  by  various  writers,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  only  one 
of  which  I  shall  notice.  Many  persons,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  have 
attributed  the  fatal  cases  to  the  impurity  of  the  chloroform  employed; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  examined  in  nearly  aU  the  cases,  and 
found,  to  be  quite  good.  And,  again:  although  it  might  contain  im- 
purities which  would  cause  irritation  at  the  time,  and  subsequent  dis- 
agreeable effects,  it  could  not  become  contaminated  with  anything  likely 
to  cause  sudden  death;  and,  before  this  assertion  is  repeated,  we  ought  to 
be  told  with  what  substance  stronger  than  itself  chloroform  is  liable  to  be 
contaminated.  I  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  having  chloroform,  as  well 
as  other  medicines,  quite  pure;  as  its  adulteration,  though  not  liable  to 
cause  death,  may  cause  disappointment,  and  other  disagi'eeable  conse- 
quences; and  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  this  as  well  as  other  drugs, 
is  liable  to  impurity,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  impure  chloroform  has  not  been  supplied  by  the  respectable 
houses  of  this  metropolis.  I  generally  use  Mr.  Morson's  chloroform; 
but  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  used  that  of  Mr.  Squire,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others,  and  always 
found  it  good.  I  have  also  used  the  chloroform  of  Messrs.  Duncan, 
Flockhart  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  cannot  give  it  any  better  praise 
than  by  saying  it  was  equally  good.  If  the  Edinburgh  people  wish  to 
assert  that  they  can  produce  something  better  than  pure  chloroform, 
they  must  call  it  by  another  name,  for  it  must  be  a  different  medicine. 

The  real  cause  of  the  deaths  from  chloroform  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
each  case  the  patient  has  had  an  overdose;  I  mean  more  than  was 
necessary  to  render  the  patient,  or  one  of  similar  size  and  strength,  in- 
sensible. By  a  dose  of  chloroform,  however,  must  be  understood,  the 
quantity  that  is  in  the  system  at  one  time,  and  not  the  quantity  inhaled 
during  an  operation.  For  instance,  when  the  inhalation  is  left  off  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  a  great  part  of  the  chloroform  exhales  by  the 
breath,  and  the  patient  perhaps  requires  to  inhale  a  little  more.  This 
should  be  considered  a  repetition,  and  not  an  increase  of  the  dose. 

The  necessary  points  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
giving  an  overdose,  are,  1st,  that  its  vapour  be  systematically  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus — 
when  no  accident  can  happen  without  the  continued  neglect  of  evident 
warning  symptoms;  and,  2nd,  that  the- person  administering  the  chloro- 
form should  keep  his  whole  attention  directed  to  the  patient,  and  be 
able  to  understand  all  the  signs  that  occur.  I  have  not  space  here  to 
go  fully  into  the  description  of  the  signs  w'hich  indicate  when  the  in- 
halation should  cease,  and  an  operation  begin,  but  would  rather  refer 
to  some  papers  of  mine,  'On  Narcotism  by  Inhalation,'  in  the  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  2nd  vol.  for  1848,  and  also  to  some  pai)er8  on  'Chloroform,' 
by  Dr.  Sibson,  in  the  same  volume.  I  may  state,  however,  that  it  is 
chiefly  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  respiration  and  the  eye,  that 
danger  is  to  be  avoided.     The  pulse  may  be  felt  as  a  physiologioil  in- 
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quiry,  or  with  reference  to  the  operatioiL,  but  gives  no  guiding  inSonaA* 
tion  concerning  the  chloroform^  for  the  following  reasons: — When  the 
vapour  is  diluted  to  a  safe  extent,  it  might  be  oontinned  till  death,  aB 
I  have  ascertained  in  animals,  and  the  pulse  would  still  beat  distinctly 
for  many  seconds  after  the  respiration  bad  ceased;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vi^ur  be  of  dangerous  strength,  the  heart  might  suddenly 
cease  to  beat,  and  the  first  intimation  of  danger  from  the  pulse  would 
come  only  too  late. 

If  chloroform  be  given  on  a  handkerchief  at  all,  not  more  than  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minim**  should  be  put  on  at  once.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  given  in  midwifery,  as  that  quantity,  and  oiiea  much  less, 
suffices  for  each  application;  but  in  surgery,  where  the  full  eSeot  is 
required,  this  would  be  insufficient. — Medical  Times,  Aug.  31,  p.  230. 


149. — Dant/erof  ChUoroform. — [The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cook  on  the  administration  of  chloroform,  which  was  given  at  an  inquest 
held  upon  Alexander  Scott,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.] 

Mr.  Cock ,  the  operator,  said,  at  the  inquest,  that  in  many  cases  where  chlo- 
roform had  been  used,  he  had  waited  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  from  its  influence.  The  public  ought  to  know  the  great 
danger  of  using  it,  and  he  strongly  objected  to  ito  administration  under 
any  circumstances — Medinal  Times,  July  6,  1860,  p,  25. 


150. — On  the  Use  of  ChJoroform.  By  Dr.  Chablbs  Kidd.— [On 
referring  to  the  case  of  the  death  by  chloroform,  under  Mr.  Cock,  Dr. 
Kidd  adcs,  What  is  the  real  amount  of  danger  attending  the  use  of  this 
agent?     He  remarks:] 

As  to  its  ef^ts  on  the  system,  we  did  not  require  M.  Bouisson  to  tel! 
U3  the  exact  order  in  which  the  organic  and  vital  functi(m9  become  affec- 
ted by  chloroform;— they  are  evident  at  a  glance.  A  more  practical  &et 
was  lately  stated  in  Paris,  viz. : — that  oxygen  is  a  perfect  antidote  to 
these  deadly  influences, — a  point  worth  recollecting,  as  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  We  have  then  the  astounding  fact  stated  by  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh,  that  what  is  sold  as  chloroform  is  not  chloroform  at  all; 
some  specimens  he  examined  contained  only  l-20th  vi  the  true  aniesthe- 
tic  principle!  The  best  test  suggested,  is  agitating  the  chloroform  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  peroxide  of  manganese;  if  it  black- 
ens, it  is  impure.  Specific  gravity  is  another  test:  if  not  onoe-and-half 
heavier  than  water,  chloroform  is  not  pure.  By  keeping,  I  fear,  chloro- 
form does  not  improve;  at  least  it  should  be  in  well-filled  and  well- 
stopp^ed  bottles.  All  specimens,  after  a  little,  show  unmistakeable 
signs  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  free  chlorine;  such  are  unfit  for  use. 
Pure  chloroform  should  have  little  or  no  odour;  the  latter,  though  so 
pleasant  and  fruity,  being  anything  but  a  recommendation.  We  are  here, 
Uien,  simply  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  these  chemical  per- 
plexities, on  the  one  hand;  and  the  chances  of  obscure  organic  disease 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  on  the  other, — both  of  which 

*  I>rops  of  Ghlorofonu   are  widely   different  from  minime,  being  extxemely 
nnaU. 
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require  tlie  utmost  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  The 
chloroform  used  at  Guy's  is  as  pure  as  any  in  London,  and  has  been  ex- 
hibited over  and  over  again  without  ill  effects,  so  that  in  the  case  under 
notice  we  ought  perhaps  to  look  for  something  wrong  in  the  spinal  and 
ganglionic  systems. — Medical  Times,  July  20,  1850,  p.  63. 


151. — On  Poisoning  by  Strychnia;  with  Remarks  on  Experimental 
Enquiries  into  its  Effects  on  Animals.  By  George  Bennett, 
Esq.,  M.B.C.S.,  Sydney. — During  a  visit  to  Manilla,  I  tried  experi- 
ments of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  seeds  of  the  ignatia  amara  (named 
cabaionga  by  the  natives)  in  two  instances;  one  on  a  dog  about  ten 
months  old,  and  with  the  following  results: — At  fifty-five  minutes  past 
ten  A.M.,  I  gave  half  a  drachm  of  the  seed,  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
enveloped  in  a  piece  of  meat,  to  a  dog:  it  was  swallowed  without  any  of 
the  pieces  being  lost.  The  dog  was  lively  and  playful,  but  at  times 
would  appear  restless  and  uneasy,  as  if  some  internal  annoyance  was 
occasioned  by  the  poison.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  he  suddenly 
fell,  with  violent  convulsions  of  the  limbs,  which  were  extended  with 
great  rigidity,  and  they  afterwards  remained  in  that  rigid  position;  this 
was  followed  by  excessive  panting  and  trembling  of  the  muscles;  the 
saliva  became  viscid,  and  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  saliva  with  which  it 
was  covered,  had  a  dark  appearance.  The  poison  acted  on  the  nervous 
system;  the  dog  exhibited  no  indication  of  pain;  no  yell  escaped  him; 
the  eyes  assumed  a  dull  appearance;  the  mouth  had  a  movement  as  if  the 
animal  had  been  snapping  at  flies;  and  there  was  a  constant  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  &ce.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past 
eleven,  the  body  became  less  convulsed;  the  urine  was  passed  involun- 
tarily, but  not  the  feeces.  On  passing  the  hand  before  the  eyes  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  eyelids  were  moved,  indicating  that  consciousness  had  not  yet 
departed;  the  orbicularis  oculi  muscles  had  a  convulsive  quivering;  the 
snapping  and  panting  still  continued.  At  thirty-five  minutes  past 
eleven,  a  general  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  came  on,  and  termi- 
nated the  exiBtence  of  the  animal. 

An  hour  after  death  I  inspected  the  body.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the 
viscera  had.  no  unusual  appearance.  On  inspecting  the  stomach,  it  was 
found  partly  filled  with  rice,  among  which  the  small  pieces  of  the  seeds 
of  the  ignatia  amara  were  intermingled:  on  emptying  the  stomach  of 
its  contents,  the  inner  coat  was  found  of  a  pale,  pinkish  hue.  The  liver 
had  a  healthy  appearance,  but  if  any  portion  of  that  organ  was  cut,  a 
quantity  of  blood,  in  a  flifc  state,  immediately  flowed;  (and  it  is  an  inte- 
resting question,  why  we  find  the  blood  destitute  of  fibrin  in  those  cases 
in  which  death  proceeds  from  causes  acting  immediately  on  the  nervous 
system,  as  where  a  person  is  struck  dead  by  lightoing,  &c.?)  The  re- 
mainder of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  animal  had  a  bloodless,  blanched 
appearance;  the  vena  cava  and  aorta  were  also  filled  with  blood  in  a 
fluid  state.  On  inspecting  the  brain,  no  particular  appearance  was  ob- 
served, excepting  that  the  vessels  appeared  totally  destitute  of  blood. 

The  second  experiment  was  on  a  dog,  a  year  and  a  half  old.     At 
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thirty-fiye  minatee  past  four  p.m.,  half  a  dxachm  of  the  seed«  cut  into 
unall  pieces,  was  given  to  the  animal.     At  five  minutes  past  five  p.m., 
he  snddeniy  fell  with  violent  spasms  of  the  limbs,  which  soon  became 
stretched  oat  and  rigid,  with  spasms  of  the  lower  jaw.     I  was  desirous 
of  trying  vinegar  as  an  antidote;  so,  as  soon  as  the  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  jaw  relaxed,  I  poured  down  some  quantity;  the  animal 
appeared  nearly  dead.     About  two  minutes  after  the  vinegar  had  been 
administered,  he  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  stand  up;  it  was,  however, 
but  of  short  duration,  for  at  ten  minutes  past  five  he  reeled  and  fell, 
with  similar  spasms  as  before.     Another  dose  of  vinegar  was  given,  with 
the  same  good  effects:   the  animal  recovered,  and  stood  up;  the  eyes, 
however,  preserved  throughout  a  dull,  glairy  appearance.     The  dog  ap' 
peared  uneasy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  trembled  exceedingly, 
but  no  expression  of  pain  escaped  firom  him;  he  seemed  bewildered.    At 
fourteen  minutes  past  five  he  fell,  with  similar  effects  as  before;  the 
spasms  were  not,  however,  so  severe.    The  same  remedy  was  given,  with 
the  same  reviving  effects.    The  fits  were  accompanied  at  first,  by  violent 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  af^- 
wards  became  extended  and  rigid,  whilst  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
eonvulsed.     The  muscles  of  the  jaw  had  invariably  a  strong  spasmodic 
action  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  fit,  but  soon  became  relaxed.     The 
panting  and  snapping  were  not  so  marked  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  ex" 
periment.     At  eighteen  minutes  past  five  he  again  fell;  the  urine  was 
passed  involuntarily,  but  not  the  feces,  and  he  appeared  nearly  dead. 
Vinegar  was  again  administered;  but  he  lay  for  some  time  without  hardly 
an  indication  of  existence.     I  thought  life  was  extinct.     At  twenty^five 
minutes  past  five,  the  respiration,  before  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  became 
laborious,  as  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  again  taken  place,  by  a 
renewal  of  the  heart's  action;  the  eyes  became  animated,  and  the  dog 
regained  his  sensibility;  the  laborious  state  of  respiration  only  continued 
for  a  short  period.     At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five,  he  had  not  risen 
from  his  extended  position  on  the  ground,  but  no  fit  had  s^ain  yet  taken 
place.   On  causing  him  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  the  limbe  displayed 
a  contracted,  ligid  appearance,  but  they  cduld  be  readily  placed  by  the 
hand  in  a  relaxed  position.     He  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  sit  up  by 
his  own  exertions;  he  was  then  so  far  recovered  as  to  run  the  length  of 
the  cord  to  which  he  was  tied,  but  the  limbs,  when  he  moved,  appeared 
stiffened  and  paralytic.     The  animal,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  being 
brought  to  me,  had  received  an  injury  of  the  left  hind  leg,  which  had  occa- 
sioned lameness:  when  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  came  on, 
during  the  paroxysms  the  injured  limb  was  dRlwu  upwards  and  back- 
wards, whilst  the  other  limbs  were  drawn,  stiffened  downwards  and 
outwards. 

The  animal  continued  apparently  well,  but  in  a  miserable,  debilitated 
state,  until  fifty  minutes  past  five,  when  he  moved  about,  and  fell 
dovni  suddenly,  with  the  same  tetanic  symptoms  as  before;  the  eyes  had 
again  their  dull,  glairy  appearance;  the  jaws  were  kept  firmly  closed  by 
the  violence  of  the  spasms,  which  severe  spasms  were  extended  over  tilra 
%hole  of  the  body;  and  in  the  space  of  a  minute  he  was  dead.  The 
quantity  of  vinegar  taken  was  about  half  a  pint. 
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The  poiBonous  effects  of  these  seeds  are  speedy  and  violent.  Magendie 
considers  that  its  active  principle — the  strychnine — strongly  excites  the 
spinal  marrow,  without  affecting,  except  indirectly,  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  After  the  dog  has  taken  the  poison,  his  playful  manner  still 
continues,  but  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  restlessness,  which  increases 
as  the  poison  begins  to  act;  he  then  feels  inclined  to  lie  down,  then  rises 
again,  until  he  suddenly  falls  with  tetanic  symptoms,  and  during  the 
action  of  the  ix)ison  the  animal  appears  bewildered. 

The  active  principles  of  the  ignatia  amara  are  strychnine  and  brucine, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  more  powerful,  and  is  said  to  be  found  purer  in 
the  ignatia  than  in  the  nux  vomica;  but  it  is  met  with  purest  in  the 
upas  Uent^  of  Java. — Lancet,  Aug.  81,  1850,  p,  259. 


152. — Chloroform  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Strychnine. — By  Dr. 
HuNSON. — Mr.  G.,  aged  about  40,  of  intemperate  habits,  took  from 
among  some  medicines,  on  the  5th  instant,  a  bottle  of  strychnine;  and 
supposing  it  to  be  morphine,  as  he  said,  swallowed  a  dose  supposed  to 
be  about  one  or  two  grains.  In  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards  Dr. 
Hunson  was  requested  to  see  him,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  *'  fit." 
He  found  him  in  the  following  condition: — The  whole  muscular  system 
rigid;  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
rigidly  contracted;  the  head  drawn  \)ack;  articulation  difficult;  sense  of 
tightness  about  the  chest,  perspiration  flowing  profusely  from  the  face 
and  chest.  A  number  of  the  physicians  of  the  place  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  usual  remedies  recommended  in  such  cases  were  resorted  to, 
but  without  any  mitigation  of  the  urgent  symptoms.  The  patient  was 
failing  rapidly  under  the  Increasing  spasmodic  action  of  the  whole  mus- 
cular system.  It  was  now  determined  to  administer  chloroform,  as 
death  was  apparently  certain  without  some  relief.  One  drachm  of  chlo^ 
ruform  was  put  upon  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  patient  directed  to 
inhale  it  The  effect  was  decisive.  The  patient  (who  was  at  this  time 
in  a  sitting  posture,  held  so  by  as.sistants,  who  could  not  move  him  in 
the  least  degree  without  exciting  the  most  frightful  and  alarming  spasms) 
requested  to  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  which  was  done  without 
exciting  the  least  spasm.  The  chloroform  was  carefully  administered  for 
some  hours,  the  patient  holding  the  handkerchief  most  of  the  time  himself, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  keep  off  the  dreadful  spasms."  From  this  time 
he  recovered  rapidly,  and  on  the  7th  instant  was  able  to  leave  for  home 
a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles. — Boston  Med,  Jour, — M^,  Gazette, 
Aug.  2,  1850,  p.  187. 

153.— INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

VEGETABLES. 
By  Arthur  Henfrey,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Dr.  Sohleiden. 

The  chemical  elements  in  vegetable  bodies  are  of  two  orders;  the  inor- 
ganieand  the  organic.  The  inorganic  are  those  which  were  formerly  called 
ultimate  principles,  because  their  existence  was  shown  only  by  ultimate 
analysia  and  destructive  decomposition.     These  are,  carbon^  hydrogeo. 
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oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  smaller  proportion, 
and  less  generally  distributed,  cMorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  silicon  or  silica,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  copper.  Of  these,  carbon  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  exist  in  all  plants;  while 
nitrogen  is  found  only  in  certain  orders,  especially  the  fungi,  the  seeds  of 
several  of  the  Cerealia,  the  leaves  of  tea,  and  the  berries  of  coffee. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  elements  in  plants,  only  one  opinion  is  at  pre- 
sent entertained,  namely,  that  they  are  taken  up  from  ?nthout,  although 
some  speculators,  influenced  probably  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous  and 
the  mysterious,  maintained  that  they  were  in  some  mode  formed  by  the 
organs  of  the  plant.  All  these  substances  are  either  conveyed  into  the 
plant  through  the  medium  of  the  water  surrounding  it,  or  through  that 
of  the  air. 

The  inorganic  elements,  combined  in  various  modes  and  proportions, 

form  the  organic  elements  or  proximate   principles,    as  they  used  to 

be  denominated.     These  are,  1.  cellulose,  or  sklerogen;  2.  amyloid;  3. 

vegetable  jelly,  or  pectine;    4.  starch;    5.  gum;    6.  sugar;    7.  inulin; 

nd  8.  oil  and  wax. 

1.  Cellulose,  sklefogen,  or  lignine,  is  the  woody  matter  found  in  and 

produced  by  many  vegetable  substances.  It  is  principally  characterised  by 

his  circumstance,  that,  when  treated  with  caustic  potass,  or  coucen- 

rated  sulphuric  acid,  starch  is  formed.     It  is  abundant  in  the  husks  of 

se€ds,  the  coverings  of  nuts,  and  various  similar  parts  of  plants. 

3.  Of  vegetable  jelly,  bassorin,  the  most  obvious  example  is  salep, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  Irish  moss  or  Carageen  (Ohondrus  crispus). 
When  dry,  it  is  homy  or  cartilaginous;  but  when  moist,  it  swells  and 
ssumes  the  appearance  of  jelly,  more  or  less  tr^nulous.  It  is  insolu- 
le  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  is  not  coloured  by 
iodine.  It  passes,  on  the  one  side,  through  various  transitionary  stat^ 
into  Cellulose,  through  the  cell  walls  of  the  FucoidecB,  and  into 
amyloid;  and,  on  the  other,  into  starch,  and  in  many  modes  into  gum 
and  sugar, 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  animal  chemistry,  a  distincUon  is  made  be- 
ween  gelatine  and  gelatinous  substances;  so  Eutzing  distinguishes  between 
vegetable  jelly  and  Gelin,  the  former  of  which,  by  boiling,  passes  into 
the  latter.  Vegetable  jelly  also,  by  long  boiling,  passes  into  Proto- 
plasma  or  gluten.  These  three  principles  Dr.  Schleiden  regards  as  hy- 
drated  states  of  one  common  fundamental  principle.  He  thinks  it  doubt- 
ful whether  pectin  and  pectic  acid  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  head 
of  Jelly. 

4.  Starch.  Amylwn, — The  characters  of  this  substance  are  well 
known.  Varieties  are  lichen  starch,  potatoe  starch,  wheat  or  cereal 
starch,  arrow  root,  sago,  and  many  others. 

Starch  is  the  most  generally  distributed  principle  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  production  in  which  starch 
does  not  form  a  portion  more  or  less  considerable  in  its  growing  and 
grown  life;  andtn  a  great  number  of  vegetable  bodies  it  is  most  abun- 
dant. This  extensive  and  copious  distribution  of  Starch  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  uses  of  the  vegetable  world  as  means  for  fumiahing 
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food  to  man  and  animals.  Many  vegetable  substances. — ^both  roots, 
tubers,  stems,  and  seeds, — owe  their  power  of  furnishing  food  to  the 
quantity  of  starch  which  they  contain,  and  may  be  made  to  supply.  Dr. 
Schleiden  thinks  it  is  no  exa^eration  to  assert,  that  starch  constituteB 
the  most  important  and  the  almost  exclusive  food  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  human  race.  Certain  parts  of  plants  contain  it  in  the  largest 
quantity,  namely,  the  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  the  Cerealia,  the  cotyle- 
dons of  the  Leguminosce,  the  medulla  or  pith  of  the  stem  in  tiie  Cycadece 
and  Palms,  the  bulbs  of  the  Liliacece,  the  tubers,  root-stocks,  ajid 
roots  of  different  families  of  plants. 

Though  starch  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches  by  different 
inquirers,  yet  on  few  subjects  are  there  prevalent  so  many  opposite  and 
conflicting  opinions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Poggendorf  in  1836,  that 
after  ten  years  of  investigations  we  are  little  or  nothing  in  advance  of 
the  old  views;  and  at  present  Dr.  Schleiden  entertains  nearly  the  same 
idea. 

6.  Gum  (Arabin,  Dextrin,  Vegetable  Mucilage  in  part). — Its  appear- 
ance and  characters  are  well  known.  It  is  found  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  as  a  secretion  in  the  large  gum  canals;  and  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  vegetable  jelly,  and  is  frequently,  by  means  of 
foreign  substances,  coloured  yellow  or  brown.  The  purest  is  Gum  Arabic. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  Mimosm  and  Cycadeos. 

Dextrin,  which  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
diastase,  &c,  in  cellulose  or  starch,  agrees  in  many  points  with  gum,  and 
especially  in  elementary  composition.  According  to  Mulder,  the  greats 
part  of  what  has  hitherto  been  called  gum  is  dextrin.  Some  time  back, 
namely,  in  1843,  Dr.  Schleiden  advanced  the  opinion,  that  dextrin 
must  be  present  in  plants  where  so  much  cellulose  and  starch  was  dis* 
solved  and  changed.  Soon  after,  Mitscherlich  pointed  out  the  actual 
presence  of  dextrin  in  the  sap  of  many  plants.  The  principal  difference 
between  gum  and  dextrin  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  latter,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase,  is  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
while  the  first  is  not.  Gum,  the  author  thinks,  originates  in  the  plant 
from  dextrin,  and  is  not  formed  as  a  special  product  of  secretion;  whilst 
dextrin  is  present  in  all  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  especially  where 
cells  are  about  to  be  formed,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  formative  matter 
of  the  plant.  The  modifications  of  dextrin  through  vegetable  jelly 
till  it  forms  cellulose,  are  almost  innumerable.  The  transition  rela- 
tions of  dextrin  may  be  thus  stated;— dextrin,  gum,  vegetable  jelly, 
cellulose. 

6.  Sugar. — This  well  known  substance  is  most  widely  distributed 
through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  especially  where  starch  and  the 
other  substances  are  in  the  process  of  development,  or  are  being  dis- 
solved; as  in  unripe  peas,  and  the  cereal  grains;  and  the  early  sap  of 
trees,  as  of  the  maple  and  beech.  It  is  found  in  greater  quantity  and 
in  a  more  permanent  form  in  the  stems  of  grasses,  as  the  sugar-cane  and 
maize,  and  the  Holcus  saccharatus;  in  fleshy  roots,  as  the  carrot,  par- 
snip, and  beet;  and  in  juicy  fruits,  as  the  pear  and  apple,  gooseberry 
and  currant.  Naturally  it  is  found  dissolved  in  the  plant;  but  when  it 
is  excreted,  it  assumes  Uie  form  of  crystals,  as  in  the  nectaries  of  plants, 
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for  insfcanoe,  fritUlaria  imperialis,    Mannite,  the  fogar  of  manna,  he 
regards  as  not  belonging  to  this  series  of  substances. 

7.  Inulin, — of  which  varieties  are  Dahlin,  Galendulin^  Synantherin, 
Sinistrin, — is  obtained  firom  the  tubes  of  the  Dahlia  by  simple  washing. 
It  is  a  powder,  with  fine  grains;  the  grains  clear,  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  a  granular  form.  From 
the  atomic  proportions  given  by  the  analyses  of  Mulder  and  Orookewitt 
{C^\  H"",  O'^^astothe  Innlin  from  the  Dahlia,  Helenium,  and  the 
Dandelion,  it  must  be  isomeric  with  sugar  and  starch.  Inulin  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  formerly  starch  was 
supposed  to  be  contained,  as  in  tubers  and  fleshy  roots;  for  instance, 
Ituda  Helenium,  DaJdia  variabilis;  and  Dr.  Schleiden  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  it  is  widely  distributed. 

8.  Fixed  Oils  and  Wax. — Of  the  latter  substance,  not  much  is  ac- 
curately known.  It  is  evidently  very  extensively  difiFased.  In  all  those 
plants  and  parts  of  plants  called  hoary,  and  covered  with  down,  the  de- 
licate bluish  bloom  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  very  minute  wax  grannies. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  bloom  or  the  down  of  the  peach.  Wax, 
he  adds,  decidedly,  is  formed  by  bees  out  of  sugar.  Is  it  not  collected 
by  the  bees  from  the  parts  of  flowers? 

9.  A  class  of  substances  is  found  in  plants  which  neither  exist  in  the 
cell  walls,  nor  are  the  cell  walls  formed  from  them;  yet  their  presence  is 
necessary  for  the  simplest  processes  of  vegetation.     Besides  the  three 
usual  principles  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  nitrogen  is  added,  and 
sometimes  phosphorus  and  sulphur.    To  these  substances,  which  the  che- 
mists distinguish  by  the  several  names  of  albumen,  gluten,  gliadin,  zymon, 
gelatin,  diastase,  vegetable  gluten,  legumeu,  &c.,  Dr.  Schleiden  applies 
the  general  denomination  of  Mucus  (Schleim).  Hugo  Yon  Mohl  has  named 
it  Protoplasma,  from  its  resemblance  to  albumen*    Some  of  the  varieties 
now  named.  Dr.  Schleiden  thinks,  may  be  the  result  of  some  process  of 
separation  from  the  plant.     According  to  chemical  properties  they  have 
been  distinguished  into  three  groups; — v^etable  albumen;  fibrin,  the 
gluten  of  the  Cerealia;  and  Casein,  which  is  the  legumin  of  beans,  peas, 
and  other  seeds  of  the  Leguminosoe.     To  these,  Dumas  adds  a  fourth, 
namely.  Animal  Gelatine,  which,  however,  Schleiden  thinks  should  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  composition  of  gluten.     Mulder  shows  that  all 
these  substances  have  one  common  basis,  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
animal  chemistry,  he  denominates  Proteine;  and  he  infers,  that  proteine, 
combined  with  sulphur,  forms  casein;  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
fibrin;  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  albumen.     Mulder  fur- 
ther observes,  that  these  substances  cannot  bie  formed  in  the  animal 
body,  but  must  be  introduced  from  without. 

The  principles  or  substances  now  enumerated  are,  during  the  life  of 
the  plant,  incessantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other;  and  for  this  object 
the  presence  of  mucus  or  albumen  in  the  cells  appears  to  be  necessary. 
All  are  carried,  suspended,  or  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  plant;  imd 
though  some  of  them  may  co-exist  at  the  same  time  in  these  juices,  yet 
several  of  them  appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  regular  and  unhxter- 
rupted  series.  The  substance  which  to-day  is  amyloid,  dextrin,  and 
vegetable  jelly,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  sugar,  starch,  or 
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gum.  Dr.  Schleiden  tliinks  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  well- 
defined  or  distinct  forms  of  matter,  since  they  are  thus  mutually  inter- 
changeable. It  is  possible,  also,  he  observes,  to  produce  this  series  of 
bodies  by  mixing  them  with  mucus,  that  is,  vegetable  albumen,  or  act- 
ing upon  them  with  sulphuric  acid  or  alkalies,  or  even  by  repeated  solu- 
tions or  evaporations.  But  this  mode  of  expressing  himself  is  not 
accurate;  and  what  he  means,  we  conceive,  is,  that  any  one  of  these 
bodies  may  be  converted  into  the  other  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  alkalies,  or  by  such  chemical  processes  as  repeated  solutions  and 
evaporations.  To  the  property  which  albumen,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
similar  agents  thus  possess  of  producing  in  other  bodies  chemical  changes 
without  themselves  becoming  changed,  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of  Cata- 
lysis, and  Mitscherlich,  that  of  contact-action. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  peculiar  changes  depend  on  the  opera- 
tion of  that  principle  which  has  been,  assumed  to  pervade  living  bodies, 
namely,  the  Vital.  This,  Dr.  Schleiden  is  not  very  willing  to  admit, 
and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  principle  or  property,  the  existence  and  agency 
of  which  requires  yet  to  be  proved. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  present  subject  is,  that  wo 
know  with  certainty  that,  without  the  plant,  cellulose  passes  into  starch, 
that  starch  passes  into  dextrin,  dextrin  and  cane-sugar  into  grape  sugar, 
and  grape  sugar  into  gum,  as  in  the  fermentation  of  beet-root  juice. 
We  further  know,  that  while  the  first  process,  that  of  the  transition  of 
cellulose  into  starch,  is  effected  only  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
add,  all  the  other  metamorphoses  can  be  produced  without  the  plant,  by 
the  agency  of  nitrogenous  substances,  as  albumen.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  probability,  that  within  the 
bodies  of  plants  sugar  passes  into  dextrin,  dextrin  into  starch,  amyloid, 
cellulose,  and  vegetable  jelly,  that  a  transition  takes  place  from  wax  into 
sugar,  from  sugar  and  starch  into  wax,  from  starch  into  fixed  oils,  and 
from  the  fixed  oils  into  sugar  and  dextrin.  All  these  changes  depend 
chiefly  on  the  reception  or  the  deposition  of  oxygen. — Edinburgh  AleU. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  October,  1860,  p.  370. 


154.— ON  THE  CELLULAR  STRUCTURE  OP  PLANTS. 
By  Arthur  Henfrey,   Esq.,   P.L.S.,  &c.,   and  Dr.   Schleidbx. 

To  those  conversant  with  the  history  of  botanical  research  and  the 
scientific  study  of  the  structure  of  plants,  it  is  well  known  that  Robert 
Hooke,  the  earliest  of  English  micrographers,  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  cellular  structure  of  plants.  He  began  his  researches  in  1619, 
when  he  received  a  microscope,  brought  to  England  by  Cornelius 
Drebbel;  .and  he  appears  to  have  beheld  the  cellular  arrangement  in 
1620.  After  him  came  Marcello  Malpighi,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Bologna.  He  not  only  observed  the  celluliform  structure  of  plants, 
but  represented  it  to  be  composed  of  separate  cells,  to  which  he  applied 
the  name  of  UtricuK.  Nehemiah  Grew,  who,  during  the  time  of 
Malpighi,  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  aware  of  the  cellular 
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fomatioii;  bat  lie  makes  eome  iwietoiree  m  to  tke  eiiBetnte  of  their 
waile,  which  more  earefiil  obeenrmtion  wonld  have  eimbled  him  to  avoid. 

It  ia  nngaUr.  that  though  glimpeee  of  the  eeUoUfonn  stmctnre 
w«e  thus  eariy  obtamed,  jet  for  a  long  period,  nearly  two  eeDtnries, 
it  may  be  nid,  no  step  was  taken  to  etndy  the  straetnre  fiilljr  and 
sjstematicallj.  it  was  only  in  1833  that  Robert  Brown,  in  ao  inter- 
esting memoir  on  the  Orchideee,  made  known  the  existence  o£  tbe 
cytobUst  or  oelUnaclens  as  a  body  frequently  present  in  i^ants.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  nucleus  of  the  oelL  In  1835  Hngo  Yon  Jfohl 
made  known  the  maltiplication  of  the  v^etable  cell  by  diTisdoii  in  the 
instance  of  the  stomata  in  the  linsa;  bnt  this  contained  several  iznper- 
fectiona,  which  were  rectified  by  subsequent  observation. 

In  1838  Schleiden  first  described  accurately  the  vegetable  cell,  and 
first  pronounced  its  formation  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  in  botany. 
By  plant  cell,   he  tells  the  reader,  he  understands  exclusively    the 
elementary  organ,  which,  when  fully  developed,  possesses  a  waU  formed 
of  cellulose  and  a  semifluid  nitrogenous  content,  as  constituting    the 
essential  element  of  form  in  all  plants,  and  without  which  the  object 
is  not  a  plant.     These  cells,  for  they  are  always  multiplied,  can  only 
be  formed  in  a  fluid  which  contains  sugar,  dextrine,  and  albumen, 
(protoplaama  or  proteine  compounds),  in  short,  a  nitn^^enous  element. 
The  proteine  compounds,   he  thinks,  are  the  primary  agents  in   the 
process  as  in  the  chemical  transformations.     He  specifies  two  circum- 
stances as  requiring  to  be  distinguished. 

The  first  is  the  formation  of  cells  without  the  influence  of  another 
cell  previously  exiting,  as  is  exemplified  in  fluids  capable  of  fermenta- 
tion. A  globule  of  nitrogenous  substance  first  arises;  in  this  a  cavity 
Lb  formed ;  it  grows;  and  the  complete  cell  has  a  delicate  coat  of  cellu- 
lose or  lignin,  without  our  being  able  to  determine  the  pmod  at  which 
it  is  produced. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  formation  of  cells  under  the  influence 
of  a  complete  cell  already  existing,  or  the  multiplication  of  the  plant- 
cell.  The  mode  of  multiplication  of  vegetable  cells  appears  not  to 
follow  the  same  type  in  all  cases.  He  distinguishes  two  sorts  of 
multiplication. 

First,  the  Protoplasma  or  nitrogenous  substance  is  collected  into  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  spherical  body,  which  is  at  length  sharply  defined, 
and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  or  cytoblast.  Upon  this  is  deposited 
a  layer  of  protoplasm  or  albumen,  which  expands  as  a  vesicle,  and 
forms  the  subsequent  lining  of  the  cell  At  a  very  early  period  the 
whole  becomes  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  cellulose,  and- the  cell  is  completed. 
This  mode  of  multiplication  appears  to  take  place  especially  in  the 
embryo  sac  and  the  embryal  vesicle. 

In  the  second  mode,  the  whole  contents  of  a  cell,  including  the  nitro- 
genous lining,  are  divided  into  two  portions,  which  appear  to  be 
separated  by  a  lighter  zone;  and  around  each  portion  is  formed  a  wall 
of  cellulose.  The  nucleus  may,  in  this  case,  either,  be  divided  so  as  to 
form  two  nuclei,  each  of  which  becomes  the  central  point  for  one  of  the 
cell-forming  portions  of  the  content;  or  it  may  disappear,  while  a  new 
nucleus  is  developed  in  each  of  the  new  cells  after  their  production. 
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Tlu8  second  mode  of  multiplication  appears  to  occur  in  all  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  plant 

The  eytoblast  is  met  'with  in  all  newly  formed  cellular  tissues;  but  at 
a  later  period  it  disappears  from  the  same  cells.  It  is  seen  in  various 
stages  of  progress  to  perfection.  When  perfectly  formed^  it  is  a  flat, 
lenticular,  sharply  defined,  transparent,  pale-yellow  body,  in  which  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  one  or  two,  seldom  three,  sharply  defined  and 
evidently  hollow  corpuscles,  which  are  called  nucleoli.  In  its  most 
imperfect  form,  it  appears  merely  as  a  flat,  yellow,  semigranular  glo- 
bule, in  which  are  no  nucleoli,  and  in  which  nudeoli  do  not  subse- 
quently appear.  It  varies  in  characters  according  to  the  plant,  as  well 
as  its  age;  in  colour,  from  perfect  clearness  to  a  dark  yellow  grey;  in 
consistence,  from  granular  albumen  to  a  firm  homogeneous  mass;  in  the 
number  of  its  nudeoU,  from  one  to  three;  in  the  form  of  the  nucleoli, 
from  total  absence  to  a  hollow  globule;  and  in  its  own  shape,  which 
may  be  globular,  lenticular,  or  egg-shaped;  and  in  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment to  the  cell  wall,  from  loose  adhesion  to  perfect  union  with  the  cell 
wall  and  enclosure  in  a  dupiicature  of  the  same. 

''  When  the  cytoblasts  are  perfectly  formed,  they  soon  present  a 
delicate  membrane,  which  encloses  thm,  and  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fine  and  soft,  and  sometimes  thicker  and  more  compact.  This 
membrane  soon  becomes  eleva^ied  on  one  sur&ee  of  the  eytoblast  in  a 
vesicular  form,  and  gradually  extends  itself  so  that  the  eytoblast 
occupies  at  last  a  small  part  of  the  wall;  but  still  the  eytoblast  continues 
to  enlarge,  and  the  nucleoli  become  more  evidenUy  defined.  The 
membrane  of  the  vesicle,  or  young  cell,  becomes  gradually  stronger  and 
thicker;  it  gets  a  round,  or  sometimes  an  elongated  form,  and  some- 
times an  irregular  edge,  which  subsequently  disappears." 

Another  mode  of  cell  formation  has  been  pointed  out  by  Naegeli, 
who  observed  it  first  in  the  primitive  cells  of  the  pollen,  and  subse- 
quently found  it  in  a  large  number  of  Algae.  This  Dr.  Schleiden  has 
not  himself  hitherto  seen;  but  he  gives  the  following  statement  from 
the  description  of  Naegeli.    . 

"  So  long  as  a  cell  is  internally  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  this 
process  may  go  on.  In  the  first  place,  this  mucus  layer  is  divided  into 
two  or  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  layer  of 
macus.  These  external  mucus  layers  are  converted  into  cellulose,  and 
thus  two  or  four  little  sacs  or  cells  are  formed,  which  perfectly  fill  up 
the  primitive  celL  In  a  peculiar  and  hitherto  unexplained  way,  the 
eytoblast  seems  to  be  very  active  in  this  process.  This  increase  takes 
place  in  most  instances  in  cells  with  a  central  eytoblast,  and  this  divides 
itself  into  two  or  four  cytoblasts,  each  of  which  becomes  the  central 
point  of  a  new  cell." 

No  objection,  Dr.  Schleiden  thinks,  can  be  made  to  this  history  of 
cell-formation,  founded  on  observations  so  careful. 

To  this  theory,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Henfrey  urges  the  objection,  that 
there  is  no  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  ti^e  albuminous  sac  or 
primordial  utricle  becomes  divided;  and  the  evidence  of  the  simul- 
taneous deposition  of  the  septa  is  insufficient  This,  he  adds,  will 
become  apparent  in  the  consideration  of  the  next  theory. 
VOL.  XXII.  o  o 
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He  then  stotet,  u  a  third  Hiode  of  fixiBation  of  Biev  oeUs,  thai  It 
(•ommenoes  by  the  doubling  inward  of  the  primordial  atriele,  ao  as  to 
form  an  annnlar  or  ring-ahaped  cfaanneL  This  gradually  incseaaes  in 
depth  till  it  divides  the  utricle  into  two  poitions,  each  a  perleet  elnsed 
sac.  The  unfolding  of  the  primordial  utricle  is  followed  by  a  depoeitioa 
of  permanant  cell-wall  from  each  lamella. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  nudeus,  what  fiinctioii  does  it  pMrfoim?  is  a 
natural  question.  This  point,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  detenolBed. 
Mr.  Henfrey  thinks  with  Mohl,  that  it  is  intimatdy  connected  with  the 
chemico-organic  changes  of  the  cell-content,  and  tiiat  it  is  concerned  in 
the  elaboration  of  tlM  mudlaginons  or  niiher  plastic  granular  matter, 
wMch  is  named  by  Mohl,  jnrotoplagma. 

Our  limiia  permit  not  to  give  all  the  &dis  addaoed  by  the  authors  om 
the  process  of  cell-formation  and  the  different  modifications  which  iit 
undergoes.  But  we  subjoin  as  general  inferences  ihe  following 
remarks: — 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  no  fatust  has  occurred  which  is  yot  in  accord* 
anoe  with  the  complete  precedence  of  tiie  cytoblast,  as  afaore  observed. 
The  indications  of  its  precedence  are  only  obscure  and  incomj^te  in 
those  cases  in  which  accurate  observation  is  surrounded  by  insurmounta- 
ble obstades.  It  is  in  the  formation  of  the  qiores,  the  foundation  of 
the  future  plant,  in  Crytogamia;  in  the  embryo,  the  young  plant  Itself, 
of  the  Phanerogamia,  that  the  precedence  oft  he  cytoblast  is  fully  made 
out.  Both  serve  as  p(Mnts  of  support  for  aaabgous  eondusions  in  ol^er 
cases;  and  it  appears,  until  further  researches  mi^  necessitate  modifi- 
cation, that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  precedence  of  the  cytoblast 
in  the  f<»inati(Hi  of  cells  is  a  universal  fibct. 

''  If,  further,  we  r^;ard  the  easy  transformation  of  the  assimilated 
matters,  and  may  from  artificially  conducted  experiments  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nitrogenous  matter  which  I  have  called  mucus,  and 
which  forms  the  cytoblast,  is  the  substance  which  calls  forth  these  trans- 
formations; and  if  we  further  remark  that  sugar  and  dextrin  are  more 
easily  soluble  than  jelly,  and  that  sugar  and  gum  are  changed  into  jelly 
if  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  increased,  and  which  must  be  necessarily 
precipitated,  we  must  regard  the  whole  process  of  cell-formation  as 
simply  a  chemical  act.  The  gathering  together  of  granules  of  mucus  to 
form  the  cytoblast  we  can  as  Uttie  explain  as  that,  when  we  form  a  solu- 
tion of  two  salts,  if  we  throw  into  the  mixture  a  crystal  of  one  or  the 
other  salt,  that  salt  alone  crystallijses  around  iV* 

It  is  well  known  that  this  celluliform  structure,  which  is  thus  shown 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  Schwann  has  shown,  is  ex- 
tended to  animal  bodies.  On  this  extension  Dr.  Schleiden  delivers  the 
followitig  commentary: — 

"  Schwann  has  pointed  out,  in  an  acute  and  profound  treatise,  that 
the  animal  organism  also  is  composed  of  cells,  and  that  tiiese  cells  ^re 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  plants.  If  this  law  is  found  essen- 
tial to  some  plants  and  animals,  this  analogy  forms  a  basis  for  enuncia- 
ting this  mode  of  formation  as  a  universid  law  for  both  kingdoms  of 
nature." — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journat,  Oct.  1850,  p.  376. 
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155. — On  the  TherapeuticcU  Employment  of  Coffee  and  Cofeine.  By 
MM.  Vandbn-Corput  and  Hannon. — M.  Vanden-Corput  has  rece&tly 
published  an  article  upon  the  febrifuge  power  bf  coffee,  and  especially  its 
anti-neural^o  action,  on  which  account  it  is  now  very  much  employed  by 
the  Belgian  practitioners.  Numerous  therapeutical  applications  of  this 
substance  were  made  long  since.  Nebelius  and  Baglivi  gave  it  in  cephal- 
algia, Dufour  prescribed  it  in  phthisis  and  migraine.  Willis  employed 
it  in  narcotic  poisoning;  and  Grindel  and  Borpat  as  a  febri^ige.  Mus- 
grave,  Fringle,  Momn,  PereiyaL  Laennec,  and  a  great  many  others, 
have  spoken  of  it  approvingly  in  essential  asUmia.  In  Dutch  Batavia 
it  is  used  in  strong  infusion,  wiUi  lemon-juice,  in  pernicious  fevers;  and 
the  practice  passing  thence  to  Holland,  has  led  to  its  being  preferred 
tiiere  to  quinine.  FouqueviUe  declares  it  is  infallible  in  the  intermittents 
of  the  Morea;  and  Martin-Solon  approves  of  its  use  in  the  adynamic  foiTu 
of  typhoid.  Dr.  Guyot  has  recoitly  strongly  recommended  it  in  per- 
tussis. Besides  medicinal  properties,  properly  so  called,  it  possesses  the 
important  one  of  disguising  the  taste  of  various  substances,  especially 
quinine,  sulph.  magnesia,  and  senna;  and  if  its  antiperiodic  virtues 
really  exist,  it  will  probably  favour  the  action  of  quinine  instead  of  im- 
pairing it,  as  has  been  feared  by  some.  It  possesses  the  power,  too,  of 
developing  the  action  of  haschisch,  contradictory  as  this  may  seem  to  its 
generally  acknowledged  anti-narcotic  properties. 

With  Cafeine,  prepared  according  to  Liebig's  process,  M.  Vanden- 
Corput  produces  various  compounds.  Thus  the  citi^ate,  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  is  formed  by  saturating  pure  cafeine  in  a  solution  of 
citric  acid,  and  evaporating;  or  it  may  be  procured  by  exhausting  crude 
cofiee  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  citric  acid,  shaking  the  liquor  with 
aa  equal  volume  of  ether,  decanting  it,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize  alter 
ooncentra^on.  Twelve  grains  are  added  to  450  grains  of  sugar,  and  the 
mixture  given  in  doses  of  twelve  grains.  The  lactiite  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  ca£eine  in.  dilute  lactic  acid  and  evaporating,  or  by  treating 
the  infusion  of  green  coffee  with  lactate  of  lime,  filtering  and  evapora- 
ting. It  may  be  given  in  sugar.  The  mahte  may  be  prepared  in  an 
analogous  manner,  and  administered  as  a  syrup  by  dissolving  4  parts  of 
the  malate  in  30  of  orange-flower  water,  and  addmg  to  it  250  of  simple 
syrup.  Cafeine  may  also  be  given  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula: — Cafeine  7  grains,  distilled  water  1350  grains,  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  2  drops,  syrup  225  grains.     Dose,  a  table-spoonfiil. 

M.  Hannon  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  employment  of  the 
citrate  of  cajeine  in  idiopathic  migraine.  Ten  grains  axe  first  made  into 
as  many  pills,  one  of  whidi  is  given  every  hour  for  some  time  before  the 
paroxysm.  The  dose  is  gradually  increased  until  relief  is  obtained;  and 
in  one  case  even  halfti  drachm  at  a  time  was  given.  The  dose  must,  indeed, 
be  large,  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  case  and  the  length  of 
time  between  the  paroxysms.  Large  doses  are  also  required  in  old, 
feeble,  or  cachectic  patients;  and  in  old  cases  the  medicine  must  be  long 
continued.  It  is  desirable,  when  possible,  to  commence  the  medicine  the 
evening  before  the  expected  paroxysm,  when  the  entire  quantity  may 
be  divided  into  several  doses;  but  if  it  has  been  delayed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paroxysm,  the  whole  quantity  must  then  be  given  at 
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onoe.  The  expected  pAroxysm  may  thui  be  entirely  arrested  or  merely 
diminished  in  severity;  bat  in  all  cases^  save  where  the  disease  is  sjvdl" 
pathetic,  it  eventually  yields. 

While  npon  the  snbject  of  migraine,  we  may  mention  a  still  pleasanter 
remedy  than  coffee,  suggested  by  M.  Tavignot,  vis.,  the  making  seTeral 
deep  inspirations  in  rapid  snccessioB.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
M.  Tavignot  does  not  understand  by  the  term  migraine,  simple  nenralgia^ 
of  the  heady  which  many  writers  so  designate;  bat  the  oondition  when 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  stater  of  physical  and  moral  prestration,  during 
which  the  blackest  ideas  assail  the  patient, — the  **  blue-devils,"  im  £Etcty 
to  which  the  English  were  onoe  thought  on  the  continent  t»be  especially 
liable.  During  an  attack  of  this,  which  from  former  experience  he  was- 
led  to  believe  wouM  continue  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  induced  by 
the  hope  that  this  c(mditkm  of  the  nervous  oentrta  might  result  from  a  * 
stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  from  imperfeet  hiema' 
tofiis,  to  take  several  deep  and  rapid  inspirations;  and  afbor  a  few  efforts 
of  this  kind)  he  found  himself  completely  relieved,  and  able  to  resume 
his  oocuplttions.  Other  persons,  similarly  effected,  have  been  in  like 
manner  relieved;  but  those  who  have  tried  the  plan  in  simple  neuralgia, 
have  been  disappointed. — BuU.  de  Th&a. — Brit,  and  For.  Med^- 
Chintrg.  Review,  Oct,  1850,  p,  657. 


156. — On  the  Origin  of  Sugar  in  ike  Anvnaf  Economy. — Dr.  Clauds 
Bernabd  has  just  published,  in  the  '  Ghuette  M^cale  de  Paris,'  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  origin  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy.  He 
states,  that  since  plants  can  obtain  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
only,  the  principles  of  the  saccharine  matter,  they  must  necessarily 
elaborate  the  latter  within  their  organs.  Is  this  the  case  with  animals? 
inquires  the  author.  Do  they  form  sugar  by  combining  its  primitiye 
elements?  Or,  is  the  sugar  with  them  the  product  of  the  digestion  of  sac- 
charine  and  amylaceous  substances?  To  settle  this  question,  the  author 
had  recourse  to  four  different  series  of  experiments,  cleverly  combined 
and  condjicted;  and  from  these  he  drew  the  following  conclusions: — 1. 
There  is  constantly  diabetic  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
liver  of  man  and  animals,  they  being  in  perfect  health.  2.  The  forma- 
tion of  sugar  takes  place  in  the  liver,  and  is  independent  of  saccharine 
or  amylaceous  food.  8.  The  generation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  begins  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  animal,  and  consequently  before  the  direct  ingestion 
of  aliments.  4.  This  production  of  saccharine  matter,  which  seems  to 
be  one  of  tiie  functions  of  the  liver,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
integrity  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. — Lancet,  Jtffif  13,  1850,  p,  53. 


157. — On  Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids.  By  Dr.  Buohnkr. — Tannic  acid 
has  the  fiiult  of  sometimes  acting  too  astringently,  while  its  effects  are  in 
general  limited  to  the  points  where  it  is  applied;  whether  in  the  stomach, 
or  at  the  surface  of  a  wound^  it  immediately  forms  with  the  mucus,  pro^. 
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teiB,  &c.,  an  insoluble  componnd,  and  does  not  gain  access  to  the  circu- 
lation. Part  of  it  is,  howeyer,  changed  into  gallic  acid,  which,  after 
the  continuous  use  of  tannic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine. 

Gallic  add  more  resembles,  in  its  pharmaceutical  peculiarities,  catechu 
than  tannic  add.  It  has  an  acid  rather  than  an  astringent  taste.  It  does 
not  coagulate  protein  or  mucus.  It  is  readil j  reabsorbed  from  the  sto- 
mach, enters  the  circulation,  and  is  found  in  the  nrine.  Homburger,  of 
Carkruhe,  employs  it  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  in  hematuria,  in 
the  bloody  diarrhoea  of  spotted  fe^er,  and  in  tubercular  hemoptysis, 
with  excellent  effect. — Buc.hner*8  Rep. — Brit,  and  For,  Med.  Chir. 
Review,  Jufy,  1850,  p.  277. 


158>— ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  AND 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  MORBID  PRODUCTS, 

TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CORRECT  DIAGNOSIS. 

By  Bbansbt  B.  Coopbe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c 

[After  stating  the  prejudice  and  distrust  which  he  at  first  entertained 
towards  the  application  of  the  microscope  in  the  investigation  of  disease^ 
Mr.  Cooper  mentions  one  or  two  interesting  cases,  which  caused  him  to 
form  a  very  different  opinion,  and  which  convinced  him  of  the  immense 
importance  which  the  microscope  may  become  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
^iis^ods  in  many  obscure  cases  of  disease.  After  describing  the  ana- 
tomical appearance  presoited  on  a  division  of  a  sdrrhous  tumour,  Mr. 
Cooper  remarks:] 

Dr.  Hodgkiu  is  of  opinion,  that  sdrrhns  and  all  malignant  growths, 
are  composed  of  a  series  of  simple  or  compound  cysts  contained  within 
a  general  envelope.  On  a  minute  dissection  of  these  tumours,  by  laying 
open  the  capsule,  the  cysts  are  found  attached  by  a  peduncle  to  the 
interior  of  the  envelope,  the  body  of  the  cyst  being  free,  although  in 
contact  with  the  surrounding  cysts,  which  sometimes  are  so  adherent  to 
each  other  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  their  individuality. 
The  arrangement  of  the  malignant  cysts,  with  respect  to  their  outer 
envelope,  resembles  very  much  the  relation  of  the  tunica  albuginea  to 
the  tubnli  of  the  testicle.  Dr.  Hodgkin  believes  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  growth  of  the  cysts  leads  to  the  ulceration  of  their  common  envelope, 
through  which  they  protrude,  and  sometimes  become  strangulated,  lose 
their  nutrition  and  slough. 

A  cancer-cell,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  large,  rounded, 
granular,  and  dark-coloured;  sometimes  the  cell  will  be  found  to  have 
burst,  and  the  granules  to  be  diffused  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  These 
granules  seem  to  have  the  power  of  generating  fresh  growths,  so  that 
the  disease  goes  on  indefinitely  increasing.  When  the  cancer-cells  are 
developed  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  body,  they  are  .usually  smaller, 
more  irregular  in  form,  and  appear  to  be  comparatively  limited  in  their 
growth,  by  the  ineitensibility  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  formed; 
but  although  slowly,  the  malignant  growth  proceeds  with  certainty, 
the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  implicated,  and,  perhaps,  contaminated  by 
the  cancer-cells,  and  cardnoma  fibrosum  is  ^tablished.    The  epithelium, 
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when  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  iindergoeB  a  like  morbid  chaiige,  an  J 
epithelial  cancer  is,  I  think,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  disease. 

The  circumstances  under  which  abnormal  eflfiisions  result^  may  arise 
from  any  cause,  whether  remote  or  immediately  exciting,  which  indnoes 
disturbance  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood  itaeU^  or  in  the  vital 
or  physical  condition  of  the  blood-yeesels,  or  in  the  recipient  power  of 
the  tissues.  That  local  or  constitutional  deterioration  may  thus  be  pro' 
duced,  which  is  termed  by  pathologists  inflammation,  or  increased 
action,  and  which  is  inevitably  attended  by  an  altered  condition  of  the 
affected  parts. 

This  state  of  inflammation  may  be  accompanied  by  all  tiie  physical 
phenomena  incident  to  the  iucreased  action  arising  from  the  stininlas  of 
a  new  growth,  or  from  the  reparative  action  set  np  when  a  tissue  has 
been  subjected  to  injury;  but  still  a  great  distinetion  must  be  drawn 
between  this  condition  and  that  in  which  malignant  disease  becomes 
developed:  in  the  former  cases  the  natural  exciting  causes  merely  pre 
duce  an  increased  flow  of  healthy  blood  through  normally  distended 
vessels  to  a  tissue  requiring  an  additional  supply  of  nutrient  matter, 
either  for  the  new  growth,  or  for  the  reparation  of  a  normal  structure^ 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  deteriorated  condition  in  the  force  of  nutrition 
leads  to  the  effusion  of  products  which  may  themselves  become  penna^ 
nent  morbid  elements  within  the  tissues  into  which  th^  are  effused, 
and  thus  constitute  all  those  circumscribed  growths  which  are  by  sur- 
geons classed  under  the  generic  term  of  tumour.     The  nature  of  this 
new  growth  may  very  generally  be  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
grooved  needle,  which  will  bring  away  quite  sufficient  of  the  morbid 
matter  for  microscopic  examination.     These  products  may  prove  to  be 
nothing    m(Mre  than    hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  into  which  they  are 
effused,  and  may  be  productive  of  no  injury,  in  some  cases,  not  even  of 
inconvenience,  as  we  find  in  exostoses,  steatomata,  &e.;  or  from  their 
size  they  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  surrounding  structores, 
and  lead  to  the  necesdty  of  their  removal.     In  other  cases  the  new  de- 
velopments may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  c(mstitutional  effort, 
either  to  expel  them  by  sloughing  or  ulcerative  process,  or  to  produce 
their  disintegration  and  dissolution  into  their  proximate  elements,  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  by  absorption.    In  some  constitutions,  where 
the  malignant  diathesis  prevails,  these  new  elements  may  have  an  in- 
finite tendency  to  increase,  and  by  their  continued  growth  lead  to  such 
a  depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  system  as  to  destroy  life;  some 
persons  thus  affected  sink  from  the  extension  of  this  indefinite  increase 
to  some  important  vital  organ.     If  the  malignant  disease  be  of  the 
nature  of  sdrrhus  or  hard  cancer,  it  propagates  itself  locally  by  the  de- 
velopuent  of  cancer-cells;  but  if  of  the  soft  nature,  as  melanosis  or  fungus 
hamatodes.  it  seems  to  be  conveyed  by  the  absorbents  into  the  veins, 
and,  the  blood  being  contaminated,  any  part  of  the  body  may  become 
affected,  without  any  continuity  of  the  original  disease.     Therefore,  in 
the  case  of  hard  cancer,  when  extirpation  is  performed,  the  whole  of  the 
disease  must  be  most  carefully  removed,  or  the  remaining  cancer-cells 
will  be  certain  to  develope  it  afresh;  in  the  soft  kind,  operation  can 
auffiovd  but  a  very  slight  prospect  of  permanent  success. 
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There  are  many  microscopists,  and  I  may,  without  partiality,  quote 
Mr.  Quekett  as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  (as  is  sufficiently  known  to 
the  profession  by  his  beautiful  work  on  *  Histology/  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  humble  form  of  a  volume  of 
the  catalogue  of  their  Museum,)  who  are  able  to  determine,  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  an  effusion,  whether  or  not  the  product  results 
from  a  malignant  action:  on  one  occasion  I  took  some  discharge  which  I 
had  removed  from  the  surface  of  a  fungoid  tumour,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious  knowledge  of  the  source  from  whence  it  was  denized,  Mr.  Quekett 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  a  malignant  character:  in  several  other  instances 
he  has  recognised  the  same  indications  of  malignity,  merely  in  the  blood 
withdrawn  from  the  veins  of  a  malignant  tumour. 

Not  only  is  much  useful  knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  the  just  esti' 
mation  of  the  products  of  diseased  action,  from  the  analysis  of  theii'  con- 
stituents,  but  at  the  same  time  the  inquiry  should  be  carried  further, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  or  not,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
abnormal  elements,  something  like  a  corresponding  condition  of  consti- 
tution is  not  generally  present,  as,  indeed,  is  already  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  case  in  the  peculiar  effusions  which  result  from  a 
strumous  diathesis,  the  non-plastic  products  resulting  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes  in  broken-down  constitutions,  the  un- 
healthy granulations  of  cachexia,  and  the  indefinitely  increasing  develop- 
ment in  malignant  disease,  are  all  circumstances  the  consideration  of 
which  is  calculated  to  lead,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  more  certain  method  in 
the  administration  of  remedies,  than  could  be  possibly  arrived  at  without 
such  investigations. 

These  views  may  appear,  at  first,  more  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
the  physician  than  that  of  the  surgeon;  but  as  the  latter  has  every  day 
brought  before  his  notice  the  proofs  of  local  disorders  being  modified  and 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  it  is  my  object  to  show,  that  the 
surgeon  who  would  practise  his  profession  scientifically,  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  patient's  constitution,  by  the 
character  of  the  effusions  which  result  in  nature's  efforts  at  reparation. 
In  specific  diseases,  as  in  syphilis,  we  find  that  the  local  influence  of  the 
poison  is  modified  l3y  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  not 
only  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  propagated  (termed  the 
period  of  incubation),  but  also  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  sore  itself;  as 
to  whether  it  be  indurated,  phagedenic,  or  gangrenous,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  conditions  are  not  dependent  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  poi- 
son itself,  but  upon  the  diathesis  of  the  patient;  and,  indeed,  even  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  reparation  is  also  attributable  to  con- 
stitutional causes.  It  is  these  variations  which  render  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  so  difficult;  but  it  may  yet  come  to  pass  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  perhaps  by  chemical  tests,  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  syphilitic  virus,  and  thus  be  able  to  learn,  whatever  may 
be  the  constitutional  peculiarities,  whether  or  not  the  patient  be  the 
subject  of  a  specific  poison.  This  is  most  important  to  ascertain,  for  if 
it  could  be  positively  determined,  the  specific  antidote,  mercury,  must  be 
administered  to  destroy  the  poison,  while  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
Bore  itself  might  require  other  constitutional  and  local  remedies. 
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[Mr.  Cooper  oonclndes  tha  rabject  by  relating  the  cases  in  bis  own 
praetioe  in  which  the  application  of  these  aids  have  led  to  an  aecniacy 
in  diagnosis,  which  he  believes  conld  scarcely  have  been  arrived  at  by 
any  other  means.] 

Cat  2. — A  yonng  lady,  «t  28,  called  at  my  house  on  the  20th  of 
Pebmary,  1850,  nnder  the  fbUowisg  eireumstanoes:— She  stated,  that 
fifteen  years  before  she  had  &llen  npon  her  nates,  caining  her  consider- 
able pain,  especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  part  injured,  and  that  firom 
that  period  she  had  perceived  an  enlai^ment  in  the  right  gluteal  region, 
which  had  gone  on  gradually  increaBing  in  sise.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  a  tumour  about  the  siie  of  a  child's  head,  tense  and  fluctnatiDg, 
perfectly  painless,  even  upon  manipulation,  and  without  the  slightest 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  With  a  small  trocar  and  canula  I  drew  off 
about  ^  xij.  of  perfectly  limpid  fluid,  as  clear  as  from  a  mountain  stream; 
the  specific  gravity  was  1008:  by  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  a  small  quantity  of  i^osphate  of  lime,  properties  so 
exactly  coinciding  with  those  of  the  fluid  of  the  spinal  marrow,  that  I  was 
at  first  led  to  suspect  some  communication  between  the  tumour  and  the 
vei*tebral  column;  but  upon  more  minute  inquiry  into  all  the  symptoms, 
the  perfect  absence  of  any  approach  to  afiEection  of  the  spinal  nerves 
convinced  me  that  the  opinion  was  fallacious.  Upon  placing  the  fluid 
under  the  microscope,  1  soon  detected  numerous  ecbinooooci,  which 
cleared  up  the  case  at  once,  proving  the  tumour  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
veUpment  of  hydatids.  I  determined,  therefore,  not  to  interfere  further 
with  the  tumour,  having  intended,  before  I  made  this  discovery,  to  in- 
ject it;  but,  from  my  experience  in  cases  of  hydated  tumours,  I  have 
found,  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  remains  unimpaired,  so  long 
as  the  animalcule  are  alive;  and  that  irritative  fever  is  excited  directly 
they  are  killed,  as  they  immediately  begin  to  act  as  any  other  extraneous 
matter,  and  create  considerable  local  as  well  as  constitutional  irritation. 
I  saw  the  lady  again  in  March,  when  I  found  the  tumour  had  scarcely 
increased  since  I  had  drawn  off  the  fluid,  and  that  it  had  remained  quite 
free  from  pain;  but  she  told  me  that  her  face  and  neck  had  become 
covered  by  an  eruption  on  the  day  I  drew  off  the  fluid,  and  remained 
nearly  a  week,  and  then  disappeared. 

Case  3. — On  the  20th  of  April  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Odling, 
of  Weymouth  Street,  to  see  a  pationt  of  his,  a  baker's  wife,  in 
Chelsea,  who  was  the  subject  of  perfect  paralysis,  which  had  come 
on  a  year  before,  after  her  confinement.  She  had  also  a  tumour 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  deeply  seated  under  the  trapezius  muscle; 
she  attributed  its  formation  to  a  blow  (which  I  have  almost  invaria- 
bly found  to  be  the  exdting  cause  of  the  development  of  hydatids). 
The  tumour  was  quite  free  from  pain,  nor  had  the  patient  ever  experi- 
enced the  slightest  rigor.  The  question  was  mooted  by  Mr.  Odling, 
whether  or  not  the  swelling  might  not  have  some  connection  with  the 
paralytic  condition  of  the  patient.  As  the  fluctu.%tion  was  distinct,  I 
recommended  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  concluding  that  the  contents 
of  the  tumour  were  not  purulent,  from  the  complete  absence  of  rigor 
and  constitutional  irritation  of  any  kind;  I  drew  off  250  grains  of  per- 
fectly limpid  fluid,  which  was  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  1006,  and 
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contained  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  some  phosphate  of 
Boda,  and  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime.  I  expected,  from  the  appear- 
ance and  analysis  of  this  fluid,  to  find  that  it  contained  echinococci  as  in 
the  last  case,  and  therefore  placed  it  under  the  microscope,  but,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  failed  in  finding  any.  Ten  days  after,  however,  the 
cicatrix  of  the  opening  which  I  had  made  gave  way,  and  several  large 
hydatids  made  their  escape,  verifying  the  identity  of  the  character  of  the 
two  fluids  in  which  the  hydatids  were  found.  In  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and  the  discharge  of  the  hydatids, 
the  patient  had  suffered  considerable  constitutional  derangement,  which 
yielded  directly  they  were  expelled;  the  tumour  has  entirely  disappeared, 
although  the  paralysis  remains,  but  Mr.  Odling  thinks  rather  less  com- 
plete t^an  before  the  operation. 

It  sometimes  happens  after  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  or  more  fre- 
quently from  stricture,  or  from  a  blow  on  the  perineum,  that  an  abscess 
may  form  in  the  perineum,  groin,  or  even  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  discover  whether 
or  not  this  formation  of  matter  depends  upon  the  extravasation  of  urine, 
or  merely  upon  an  irritation  set  up  from  either  of  the  above  causes. 
The  question  may  be  readily  decided  by  evaporating  a  small  portion  of 
the  evacuated  pus  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  rendering  it  quite  cold  by 
placing  the  vessel,  in  which  it  is  contained,  on  an  ice  bath,  then  adding 
a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid;  and  laminated  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of 
urea  are  immediately  formed  if  urine  be  present. 

Case  4. — I  have  lately  had  a  gentleman  under  my  eare,  Mr.  S., 
aet.  63,  who,  30  years  ago,  met  with  an  accident,  by  which  his  back 
was  injured,  an  abscess  formed  just. below  the  last  rib,  and  ever  since 
matter  has  continued  to  form  and  make  its  escape  by  the  opening.  For 
the  last  five  or  six  years  he  has  become  much  emaciated,  his  appetite  is 
bad,  and  his  bowels  very  irregular  in  their  action.  Lately  the  discharge 
from  the  abscess  has  been  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  since  this  has 
been  the  case,  he  has  apparently  lost  flesh  more  rapidly  than  before.  I 
placed  some  of  the  yellow  discharge  under  the  microscope,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  composed  of  chyle,  mixed  with  granular  mucous 
corpuscles,  tinged  with  bile.  Not  satisfied  with  my  own  observations,  I 
took  some  of  the  fluid  to  Mr.  Quekett,  who  said  that  he  could  not  be  quite 
certain  about  the  presence  of  chyle,  as  the  specimen  had  become  some- 
what dry,  but  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  the  biliary 
matter;  besides  this,  to  prove  that  the  fluid  had  passed  from  a  bowel, 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  presence  of  some  half-digested  muscular  fibre. 
Since  that  x>eriod  I  have  seen  my  patient  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Addi- 
son, and  we  both  detected  a  strong  faecal  odour  in  the  discharge  from  the 
abscess;  this  proved  that  the  chronic  abscess  now,  at  any  rate,  commu- 
nicated with  the  interior  of  an  intestine. 

Case  5. — A  gentleman,  who  had  submitted  to  lithotrity,  had  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  groin,  after  he  had  experienced  great  pain  in  voiding 
a  portion  of  detritus;  the  surgeon  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
urethra  had  been  lacerated  by  the  portion  of  calculus,  and  was  disposed 
to  believe  the  abscess  had  resulted  from  mere  irritation;  I  tested  the 
pus  by  the  method  I  have  described,  and  detected  urea,  ^hich  was  at 
O^ce  conclusive  that  the  urine  had  escaped  from  the  natural  passage. 
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Case  6. — A  patient  tX  Guy's  had  a  blow  on  the  perineiua;  a  few 
dajs  afterwarda  he  was  leiied  with  ri^ra  and  great  pain  behind  the 
scrotum;  the  next  day  a  tmnovr  of  considerable  size  luid  formed,  and 
the  patient  snffBred  from  retention  of  nrine.     I  immediately  laid  open 
the  perinenm,  and  eracoated  a  considerable  quantity  of  pns,    whidi, 
npon  analyais,  gare  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nrea;  and  the  true  na^ 
tore  of  the  case,  namely,  the  rapture  of  the  urethra^  was  subsequently 
further  determined  by  the  urine  pa«ng  through  the  opening  I  had 
made.     I  have,  howev^,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  blows  on  the  peri- 
neum, known  absoesses  to  result,  and  upon  analysis  of  the  pus  not 
found  urea  to  be  present;  in  each  of  these  cases  the  openings  I  made 
healed  without  any  escape  of  urine  through  the  wounds.     The  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  should  be  modified  by  the  knowledge  thus  aoqulredy 
of  whether  the  urethra  were  wounded  or  not,  as,  in  the  former  case,  the 
patient  should  only  be  allowed  to  pass  his  urine  through  a  catheter; 
while,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  should  be  strenuously  abstained  from,  as  it  would  only  tend  to 
increase  the  irritation  uselessly.  Abscesses  in  the  loins,  which  are  some- 
timea  known  to  result  from  lesion  of  the  kidneys  or  uret^s,  might, 
although  usually  so  difficult  to  recognise,  be  at  once  diagnosed  hy  this 
method  of  aaalysia,  which  should  never  be  neglected  where  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  snliiiect. 

Such  chemical  incUcations  cannot,  however,  always  be  prosecuted  with 
advantage,  although  they  may,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  promise  an 
effectual  remedy.     A  gentlenuin,  whom  I  had  lithotrised  several  times, 
was  at  last  freed  from  the  presence  of  any  detectable  portion  of  stone; 
and  he  left  London,  although  suffering  from  considerable  irritation  in 
his  bladder.     In  about  two  months  he  applied  to  me  again,  complaining 
of  a  return  of  symptoms  of  stone;  he  at  the  same  time  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  mucoa,  which,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  upwards 
of  thirty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.     On  his  next  visit  I  sounded 
him,  and  although  I  could  not  discover  any  stone  either  with  the  sound 
or  the  lithotrite,  I  distinctly  felt  a  roughness  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  blad- 
der, as  if  it  had  become  ccAted  with  phosphates,  to  which  I  attributed 
his  symptoms.     I  therefore  injected  his  bladder  with  a  weak  solution  of 
hydiXKshlorie  acid,  which  tended  to  increase  the  quantity  of  phosphates  . 
rather  than  diminish  them,  for  I  not  only  found  the  injection,  which  I 
drew  off  about  five  minutes  after  its  introduction,  containing  phosphate 
of  Ume,  but  the  quantity  in  the  mucus  continued  the  same,  and  some- 
thnes  even  increased.     I  considered,  therefore,  that  the  acid  increased 
the  irritation  in  the  bladder,  and  so  created  a  disposition  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  phosphates  from  the  urine  equal  to  the  quantity  it  disscdved; 
I  therefore  ceased  to  employ  it,  prescribing  liq.  potassse  and  laudanum, 
under  which  treatment  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

A  second  case,  which  I  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  termi- 
nated similarly  in  every  respect;  and  my  experience,  therefore,  leads  me 
to  believe,  that  little  ben^t  is  to  be  derived  from  the  injection  of  acids 
into  the  bladder  in  such  cases.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
science  of  chemistry,  aided  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  diagnosis  of  urinary  diseases  than  to  an^  other  to  which  the 
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human  subject  is  liable;  aad  I  believe  ihat  in  tliose  claases  of  diBftanfri 
in  whieh  an  almormal  condition  of  the  urine  constitttteB  one  of  th« 
earliest  symptoms,  their  application  is  almost  indispensable.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  practitioner  in  medicine,  that  very  slight  disturbance  to 
the  health,  any  trifling  functional  derangement,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  tiie  urine  to  assume  an  appearance  so  foreign  to  its  natural  state, 
that  the  most  cursory  observer  cannot  fail-  to  be  impressed  witii  the 
change.  A  slight  cold,  an  attack  of  indigestion,  a  meal  of  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  food,  or  other  accidental  drcumstanee,  may  be  suf&cieBt, 
in  some  constitutions,  to  produce  a  change  in  the  appearance  and  chA' 
racter  of  the  urine;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  a  cfaiuige  may  re- 
sult from  some  severe  constitutional  disorder,  and  prove  indicative  of  a 
state  of  health  most  dangerous  to  the  patient's  safety.  The  urine, 
when  in  a  state  of  disorder,  (either  from  tiie  trifling  causes  allnded  to, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  more  serious  deterioration)  Amongst  other 
changes,  often  loses  its  normal  laransparency  and  colour,  and  beccones 
load^  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  an  opaque  solid  nature. 
Now  without  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  changes  to  which 
the  urine  is  liable  under  different  forms  of  disease,  or  of  the  indications 
furnished  by  these  abnormal  characters,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  th£  pur-t 
pose  of  proving  the  applicability  of  chemistry  and  the  microscope  to  take 
the  case  of  urine  containing  a  visible  opaque  deposit.  Such  a  deposit 
may  arise  from  many  diffident  causes,  and  may  consist  of  matters  cUfier- 
iag  extremely  from  one  anotiier,  and  indicative  of  totally  opposite  condi- 
tions of  the  constitution;  it  must,  ther^ore,  be  very  important  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  these  various  deposits  from  one  another.  Inasmuch  as 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  urinary  deposits,  as  pointing  out,  very  generally,  the  origin  of 
the  evil,  as  to  whether  it  arises  from  trifling  functional  disoorder,  or  from 
severer  constitutional  lesion. 

So  mudi  do  these  urinary  substances  vary,  and  still  sometimes  so  re> 
semble  each  other  in  appearance,  that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them  by  the  ordinary  means  of  observation;  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  state,  that,  under  certain  drcumstanoes,  it 
would  be  impossible,  by  the  unaided  senses,  to  determine  whether  sueh 
a  deposition  consisted  of  uric  add,  urate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
mucus  or  pus;  for  when  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  the  deposits  ik 
any  of  these  ingredients  vary  but  little  in  character,  at  any  rate  i^ord 
but  a  slight  guide  to  medickl  psactioe.  The  case  is  widely  different 
when  such  deposits  are  subjected  to  investigation  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  chemistry.  Under  the  microscope,  that  which  was  con- 
fused and  amorphous  resolves  itself  into  characteristic  forms,  easily 
recognisable,  and  indeed  unmistakeable  to  the  practised  eye.  In  some 
cases,  however,  in  which  form  is  not  always  sufficient  to  satis&ctorily 
de<ade  the  point,  as  may  occur  in  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime,  urate  of 
ammonia,  or  uric  acid,  chemistry  steps  in  with  her  menstrua,  and  at 
once  determines  it  beyond  any  fiirther  question.  To  illustrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  able  at  onoe  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  urinary 
deposit,  let  me  advert  briefly  to  the  diflierent  cireomstanoes  under  which 
deposits  of  totally  different  characters  may  be  produced,  although,  to  a 
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Mrtein  extent,  preeentiiig  the  nme  ^ypesnnoe  to  the  naked  eye.      We 
have  depodto  formed  in  the  nrine  nnder  certain  oonstitntional  conditioiis 
almost  diametrioally  opposite  to  each  other;  cheeked  perspiration,  slight 
dyspepsia,  excess  of  nitrogenised  food,  an  attack  of  fever,  and  other 
eanaes  of  a  similar  nature,  will  probably  produce  the  determinatloii  of  an 
excess  of  nitrogenised  matter  to  the  kidneys,  to  be  ejected  from  the  sys- 
tem in  the  form  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia.     On  the  other  hsaid, 
phosphate  of  lime  seems  to  be  directed  in  excess  to  the  urinary  organs 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  rital  power  in  the  system  to  carry  it  to  those 
ti«ues  which  normally  require  a  certain  supply  of  this  compound;  when, 
therefore,  phosphate  of  lune  is  found  in  the  urine,  we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  great  constitutional  and  nervous  depression  in  the  patient, 
which  is  a  condition  that  yields  with  great  difficulty  to  the  influenoe  of 
medidne:  the  presence  of  the  triple  phosphate  is  also  indicative  of  the 
same  condition.     It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  testa 
only  that  these  deposito  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  thus 
their  forms,  crystalline  or  otherwise,  can  be  appreciated  imder  the  mi- 
croscope, while  thor  relation  to  chemical  solvente  affi>rds  an  unerring 
guide  to  their  true  nature;  which,  being  ascertained,  the  diagnosis  and 
appropriate  treatment  is  rendered  comparatively  easy.     For  the  just 
estimation  of  the  value  of  these  facts,  I  cannot  do  better  than  again 
revert  to  my  friend  Dr.  Goldiog  Bird's  most  excellent  work  on  '  Urinary 
Deposito,'  which  is  equally  adapted,  from  the  depth  of  ite  research,   to 
benefit  the  esteblished  practitioner  and  the  student  in  medicine. 

I  had  a  ease  related  to  me  lately  by  Mr.  Ili£f,  jun.,  of  Newington, 
which,  although  frx>m  the  character  of  the  disease,  it  may  not  api)ear  a 
very  important  one,  still  bears  so  strictly  on  the  subject  before  us,  viz., 
the  use  of  the  microscope  in  arriving  at  a  just  diagnosis,  that  I  shall 
relate  it.  Mr.  Iliff  had  a  patient  who  was  the  subject  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  which,  in  some  respecte  resembled  scabies,  but  still,  from  the 
high  d^iree  of  erythematous  inflammation,  there  was  some  doubt  on  the 
subject;  Mr.  Iliff,  however,  applied  the  sulphur  ointment,  which  directly 
so  aggravated  the  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  that  he  discontinued 
it,  and  consulted  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  had  also  at  first  some  doubts 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  settled  the  question  at  once  by  the 
following  plan:  with  a  needle  lie  scraped  off  the  cuticle  from  one  of  the 
pimples,  and  then  insinuating  ite  point  into  the  base  of  the  elevation,  he 
soon  withdrew  the  little  auimiEJcule,  which,  although  scarcely  discernible 
by  the  naked  eye,  when  placed  under  «the  microscope,  was  at  once  recog- 
nised as  the  acarus  scabiei,  which  immediately  settled  the  question. 

The  detection  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine  may  indicate  the  propriety 
of  a  change  of  discipline  and  treatment  that  may  snateh  a  patient  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  this  source  of  depression  could  not  be  detected 
without  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  leave  to  impress  upon  my  readers  that  by 
this  commendation  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  chemistry,  in  rela- 
tion to  diagnosis,  I  have  had  no  intention,  whatever,  of  inculcating  any 
neglect  of  the  usual  means  which  are  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
constitutional  symptoms,  the  due  performance  of  the  natural  functions, 
and  local  appearances,  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  sources  of  disease; 
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but  would  merely  show,  that  as  the  sonnd  in  the  detection  of  a  stone^ 
and  the  stethoscope  in  the  examination  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  are 
the  physical  means  of  improving  the  sense  of  touch  and  hearing,  so  may 
the  sense  of  sight  be  exalted  by  the  microscope,  while  the  science  of 
chemistry  is  competent  to  the  development  of  facts  which  the  senses 
themselves  are  totally  incapable  of  arriving  at.  I  remember  when  the 
stethoscope  was  first  introduced  in  this  country,  an  excellent  physician, 
although  perhaps  an  old  Bsishioned  one,  ridiculed  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  said,  "  I  never  could  be  an  advocate  for  the  introduction  of 
an  instrument  as  an  aid  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  substitute  the  senses  for  the  sense  of  the  practitioner;*'  but  this 
was,  indeed,  a  short-sighted  view,  as  the  stethoscope  is  only  intended  to 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  extending  the  sense  of  sound,  thus  rendering 
that  avenue  to  the  bnun  more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  arising 
from  the  morbid  indications,  than  the  unaided  ear  could  ever  be.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  only  use  I  would  wish  to  propose,  of  the  microscope  and 
chemistry  in  medical  practice,  not  with  a  view,  iodeed  of  shortening  the 
road  to  the  formation  of  a  just  diagnosis,  but  to  render  its  discovery 
more  certain  and  unerring;  and  as  the  mathematician  employs  certain 
formulffi  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  calculations,  so  may  the  use  of 
chemistry  in  many  cases  be  called  in  aid  by  the  pathologist,  as  the  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  previous  deductions. —  Guy*s  Hospital  lieportSf 
Vol  vn.,  pA05, 


169.— CHEMICAL  REMEDIES— CAUSTICS— CAUTERIES. 

By  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan. 

[These  remedies,  says  Dr.  Maclagan,  may  be  used  for  their  mere  primary 
or  chemical  effect  to  destroy  texture,  and  in  this  view  they  have  been 
applied  practically  to  the  following  purposes:] 

To  open  Abscesses, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  the  proper  way  to  open  abscesses  is  by  the  knife,  as  it  is  equally 
effectual,  more  expeditious,  and  less  painful  than  caustic;  and  where 
the  matter  is  at  all  deeply  lodged,  in  short,  where  there  is  any  more  over 
it  than  integument,  escharotics  as  a  means  of  opening  it  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  principal  indication  for  the  use  of  the  caustic  (the  cautery 
is  never  used  for  this  purpose)  is  where  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  has 
beteome  attenuated  and  discoloured,  all  of  which  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  a  healing  sore  can  be  formed;  and  this  can  be  more  readily  ac- 
complished by  the  destructive  action  of  the  caustic  than  by  trusting  the 
case  to  the  slower  process  of  ulcerative  absorption.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  state  this  indication  more  precisely;  but  what  I  have  been 
generally  guided  by  is  this — ^if  the  aUenuated  skin  is  of  a  circular  form, 
80  that  when  divided  by  the  knife  in  any  direction  it  must  leave  broad 
thin  flaps,  which  will  be  long  of  ulcerating  away,  I  then  employ  the 
caustic,  though  I  must  say  that  occasions  for  preferring  it  to  the  knife 
are  rare.  It  is  not  requisite  to  rub  the  caustic  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
of  the  skin  which  we  wish  to  destroy;  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  it  round 
the  edge  where  the  healthy  and  the  thin  skin  meet,  and  the  whole  *of 
VOL.  XXTI.  p  r 
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the  Utter  being,  tm  it  were,  included  in  &  ring  of  eadiar.  win  perisli. 
This  plan  answers  very  well  in  large  baboes,  especiaUy  in  Bcraliiloaa 
Mibjects,  where  the  skin  is  apt  to  partake  largely  of  the  nnbealtiiy  chMr 
lucter.  When,  however,  the  attenoated  portion  of  skin,  though  laise, 
is  liiDg  and  narrow  in  timpe,  ihe  knife  is  to  be  inferred;  here  yon  will 
not  be  troubled  with  broad  flaps  of  unhealthy  skin;  and,  remonber  that» 
by  using  the  knife,  you  always  give  your  patients  much  less  pain,  though 
patients  will  not  always  be  persuaded  of  this  till  they  try  it,  and  will 
sometimes,  from  a  foolish  horror  of  anything  ihat  savours  of  an  ''<q)^»- 
tion,"  allow  yun  to  inflict  npon  them  a  great  deal  of  unneeessaiy  suffer- 
ing, rather  than  permit  you  to  relieve  them  in  a  few  seconds  by  tiie  bis- 
t'jury.  If  the  abscess  has  opened  eqpontaneously,  and  there  is  much  un- 
healthy skin,  and  also  unhealhty  granular  or  ceUular  tissue  below  it, 
the  caustic  had  better  be  used  at  once,  as  aU  this  has  to  be  got  rid  of 
before  a  cure  can  be  aoeomplished.  Under  such  (arcumstanoes,  thnui 
the  piece  of  caustic  into  the  opening,  turn  its  point  up  so  as  to  rub  the 
skin  on  the  inside,  thrust  it  once  or  twice  into  the  unhealthy  tiasne  be- 
Death,  and  you  will  thus  effectually  destroy  all  that  requires  to  be  re- 
moved. 

To  destroy  Morbid  Growths. — This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  diacuasiiig 
what  forms  of  morbid  growths  may  be  treated  by  extirpation,  and  what 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  ought  to  refrain  from  interfering 
surgically,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  palliative  treatment.     When,  how- 
ever, in  aoeordance  with  surgical  principles,  it  has  been  determined  tluU 
an  attempt  at  removal  shall  be  made,  three  methods  of  operating  pre- 
sent themselves, — mechanically,  by  the  knife  or  by  ligature,  and  chemi- 
cally by  cauterants.     I  think  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  if  we  except  such  matters  as  warts  and  corns,  which  &11  genendly 
under  the  domain  of  domestic  surg»ry,  there  are  but  few  cases  where  we 
can  recommend  the  cauterant  as  a  substitute  for  the  knife  in  the  re- 
moval of  morbid  giowths.     It  has  no  advantage  in  certainty  of  effect;  it 
is  not  so  safe  as  the  knife  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  proper  dexterity, 
and  competent  anatomical  knowledge;  the  wound  left  by  it,  when  its 
proper   action  is  over,   will  not  heal  so    readily  as  tiiat  made    by 
■  the  scalpel;  and,  therefore,  ever  since  surgeons  became  more  fortified 
with  means  of  arresting  bleeding  from  wounds,  the  cauterants  have 
been  very  generally  superseded  by  the  knife,  and  in  some  cases  the  liga- 
ture, for  the  removal  of  morbid  growths.     There  still,  however,  are 
found  in  surgical  works,  and  still  more  in  empirical  surgical  practice, 
statements  to  the  effect,  that  some  forms  of  local  disease, — as,  for  in- 
stance, open  cancer, — ^may  be  removed  by  caustic,  where  the  knife  can- 
not be  employed.    I  think  no  one  can  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  against 
all  true  surgical  principle.     When  a  disease,  either  from  its  nature  or 
its  situation,  is  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  the  knife,  a  fortiori  it  is  unfit 
for  extirpation  by  an  agent  which  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  un- 
certain in  the  extent  of  its  destructive  operation;  and  although,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  a  malignant-looking  sore  has  been  healed  in  this  way,  yet 
in  by  fiur  the  greater  nugority  of  instances  the  disease  is  either  directly 
aggravated,  or  only  very  partially  benefited — and  above  all,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  proceeding  of  this  kind  can  give  any  better  chance  to  the  patient 
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of  exemption  from  tlie  recurrence  of  the  disease,  or  its  attacking  neigh- 
bouring parts,  which  is  the  great  impediment  to  operative  intederence. 
I  have,  for  instance,  seen  small  cancerous  ulcers  of  the  lip  cured  by 
cattstic.  I  saw  some  of  these  treated  in  this  way  by  chloride  of  zinc 
when  it  was  new  as  a  caustic,  and,  therefore,  for  a  while  fashionable, 
and  esteemed  wonderful.  I  have  also  seen  some  of  these  sores  of  the 
lip  which  were  treated  by  a  druggist's  shopman  in  the  country.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  tracing  any  of  his  cases  from  beginning  to  end;  but  I 
mention  this  man's  practice  both  on  account  of  the  destructive  agent 
used  by  him — ^powdered  arsenic — which,  however,  is  perhaps  hardly  a 
true  caustic, — and  the  means  which  he  employed  to  prevent  the  poison 
getting  into  his  patients'  mouths.  He  used  bird-lime  for  this  purpose, 
making  a  little  hollow  dkk,  into  which  he  put  the  arsenic,  and  stuck  it 
firmly  on  the  part,  leaving  it  in  contact  for  about  six  weeks,  when  a 
slough  came  away  and  the  ulcer  healed.  Of  course,  I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  practice  for  your  adoption;  not  that  it  was  unsafe  as  regarded 
the  arsenic,  for  I  never  could  ascertain  that  any  of  this  man's  patients 
were  ever  affected  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  that,  in  reality, 
there  was  nothing  in  its  success,  such  as  it  was,  to  recommend  it;  for  a 
V  shaped  incision  would  have  removed  and  cured  in  a  few  days  any  of 
^e  cases  which  I  saw;  whereas,  when  he  did  succeed,  he  took  at  least 
two  months  to  effect  it.  I  have  also  seen  the  actual  cautery  applied  to 
malignant  ulcers  under  the  auspices  of  a  high  surgical  authority  in  a 
continental  school,  and  the  clinical  lesson  which  I  then  got  was  one 
which  will  serve  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  saw  three  cases  of  open 
cancer  deeply  burned  with  the  cautery, — a  proceeding  horrible  enough 
to  witness,  but  still  more  so  when  the  result  was  seen.  All  three  died 
from  this  operation,  and  two  at  least  of  them  were  affected  with  purulent 
deposits  in  internal  organs. 

It  may,  however,  be  legitimate  to  use  the  caustic  in  malignant  dis- 
ease, where  the  tumour,  from  its  mere  bulk  or  situation,  is  such  an 
annoyance  to  the  patient  that  the  sui^e<m  removes  it  so  for  as  he  can  as 
a  palliative  measure.  He  may  then  apply  a  caustic  to  the  base  of  the 
tumour,  either  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  if  troublesome,  or,  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  part  of  the  tumour,  to  prevent  its  speedily  growing  again, 
and  keep  it  in  check.  I  have  seen  such  cases  occur,  but  they  are  very 
rare,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  deviations  frx>m  ordinary  surgical  rule 
for  a  special  palliative  purpose. 

There  is  one  form  of  morbid  growth  to  which  the  caustic  is  generally 
held  to  be  i>articularly  applicable.  I  allude  to  scrofulous  tumours, 
especially  when  they  have  passed  on  to  that  unhealthy  suppuration 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  them,  and  which  leaves  fis- 
tulous sores  or  flabby  ulcers  surrounded  by  hardened  scrofulous  tissue, 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce  any  approximation  to  a  healing 
action.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  destruction  of  the  diseased  tissues 
by  caustic  is  ap  established  mode  of  treatment.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  lymphatic  glands,  in  situations  where  a  cicatrix  will  not  cause 
much  deformity,  the  caustic  locally,  with  constitutional  treatment, 
answers  well;  but  when  we  wish  to  avoid  having  a  large  cicatrix,  as  on 
the  neck,  we  eschew  caustics,  ai^d  try  to  obtain  a  less  deforming,  though 
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more  tedious  carey  by  utimnlant  spplicatiou,  ocnqoiiied  with  oonstatd' 
tional  remedies      When  more  important  ^aodnUr  oilcans  ue  aiEBeted, 
as  the  testis  and  mamma,  the  caustic  freely  implied  wiU  eventaaDy  pro- 
duoe  a  care;  bat  it  has  appeared  to  me  that,  in  many  snch  caaes,  irhere 
the  organ  has  been  extensively  invaded  by  the  dineaae,  even  though  vre 
feel  confident  that  a  cure  will  ultimately  follow^  it  would  be  Cmt  better 
to  have  reoourae  to  the  knife.     I  have  seen,  iw  instancy,  a  serofnlovs 
mamma  in  an  elderly  woman  the  snbject  of  oonsnltation.     It  has  been 
nrged,  and  with  tmth,  "That  should   heal  sooner  or  later;  apply  the 
potash  freely  and  you  will  cure  it."     But,  in  such  a  case,  what  is  the 
ultimate  result ! — a  cure,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  eaqwnse  of  much  suffer- 
ing to  the  patient,  and  ultimately  leaving  a  Iveast  which,  ev^  if  the 
woman  were  within  the  diild-bearing  period  oi  life,  would  never  be  of 
any  use  to  her  as  a  nurse.     It  ai^Mars  to  me  that,  when  we  can  eiure 
such  a  disease  with  caustic^  only  by  leaving  the  usekss  ronains  of  a 
mamma  behind,  it  is  ashorter  process,  and  one  entailing  no  greater  ulti- 
mate injury,  to  excise  the  diseased  organ.    The  same  applies  to  the 
testicle  when  it  is  extensiTely  diseased,  and  is  more  frequently  acted 
upon  with  regard  to  it;  and  it  also  holds  true  of  scrofulous  disease  in 
other  external  parts.     It  is  true  that  an  operation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  last  resource  of  surgery,  and  should  not  be  undertakoi  whoi  thei^ 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  cure  without  it.    It  is  also  true,  that  even 
very  bad  cases  of  external  strumous  disease  may  be  cured  by  caustic; 
but  it  is  always  to  be  considored,  in  following  this  practioe,  whether, 
what  we  save  by  such  a  cure  is  to  be  c€  any  use  to  our  patient,  and 
whether  it  will  ultimately  be  worth  all  the  protracted  suffering  which 
has  beoi  undergone  in  obtaining  the  result 

-  There  are  some  forms  of  local  disease  which  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
called  malignant,  but  whidi  are  ytacj  intractaUe,  heang  slow  to  heal  and 
apt  to  qpread,  which  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  extirpate  bodily,  and 
substitute  for  them  a  dean  wound,  but  which,  from  the  extent  dT  the 
surSftoe  involved,  and  the  situation  of  the  parts  afiketed,  admit  of  no 
suck  proceeding.  The  troublesome  disease  of  the  feoe  called  lupus,  and 
some  of  the  forms  of  chronic  uloo-,  belong  to  this  category.  To  these 
cases  caustic  is  generally  applicable;  the  object  in  using  it,  however, 
being,  not  to  extirpate  tiie  diseased  textures,  but  rather  to  altar  the 
action  of  the  parts,  and  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  cicatrix. 
The  absorption  of  solid  matter  effused  into  and  below  the  skin  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  chief  ben^eial  effects  of  the  im>plicati<»  of  the  caustic 
to  such  cases; — the  indurated  edges  and  base  <^  the  ulcerated  portion 
are  thus  removed,  and  cicatrisation  can  then  go  on. 

There  is  one  form  of  morbid  growth  whidi  I  think  may  be  treated 
with  the  cauttfy  more  than  it  usually  is. — I  mean  the  areetQe  tumours  of 
the  skin  in  children.  These,  which  ocmsist  essentially  of  a  congoieB  oi 
enlarged  blood-vessels,  are  commonly  treated  by  ligature;  but  this  causes 
a  good  deal  of  suffering,  and  often  much  constitutional  irritation,  before 
the  strangulated  mass  finally  separates.  The  method  of  apfdying  the 
cautery  is  to  pass  a  large  red-hot  surgical  needle,  which  may  be  readUy 
heated  by  a  gas  flame,  once  or  twice  throu^  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  object  is  to  cause  effusion  of  lymph,  and  thus  to  alter  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  tnmour  and  arrest  its  growth.  There  are  other  means  of  eiFect- 
ing  this  object;  but  I  mention  this  as  one  which,  though  noticed  in 
surgical  works,  has  not  received  that  attention  which  I  think  it  de- 
serves. 

To  complete  Hie  Destruction  of  99tmghing  Textures, — Thus,  in  phage- 
denic ulceration,  as  in  cancrum  oris,  phagedenic  chancre,  and  the  bad 
action  which  so  often  attacks  sores  in  hospitals,  thorough  cauterisation 
of  the  parts  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  promptly.  It  not  only  expe- 
dites the  separation  of  the  sloughs  which  have  already  formed,  but,  by 
a  kind  of  allopathic  action,  substituting  a  chemical  for  a  morbid  vital 
process,  it  arrests  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  gives  a  healthy  cha^ 
racter  to  the  sore.  In  these  cases  the  fluid  caustics,  such  as  strong  nitric 
acid,  are  the  best,  as  they  penetrate  into  all  the  nooks  where  the  di&> 
eased  action  has  established  itself. 

To  prevent  the  Effects  of  Poisoned  Wounds. — Cauterants  are  also 
used  on  account  of  their  chemical  agency  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds, 
and  in  the  early  cases  of  chancre,  which  in  this  respect  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  kind  of  poisoned  wound.  According  to  Bioord  and  others,  \S. 
what  is  called  a  true  venereal  chancre  is  thoroughly  cauterised  during 
the  first  three  or  four  days,  constitutional  symptoms  never  follow;  and 
this  is  explained  by  saying,  that  the  surfeice  secreting  the  poison  is  thus 
destroyed,  and  the  virus  is  prevented  from  getting  into  the  system. 
Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  free  cauterisation  is  the  best  treatment  for 
primary  sores,  whether  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  or  later,  and 
all  the  more  so  if  the  edges  and  base  be  indurated;  and  when  the  slough 
separates  we  generally  have  a  h^thy  sore  left,  which  heals  under  simple 
treaianent. 

With  regard  to  poisoned  wounds,  as  those  from  disseotlDg  punctures, 
and  by  the  bites  of  snakes  and  rabid  dogs,  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  caustics  are  usefiil,  both  by  their  chemically 
destroying  the  organic  poisonous  matter,  and  by  their  cauterant  action 
closing  up  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  thus  preventing  absorption.  The 
use  of  the  caustic  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  in  such  cases  for  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  ingress  of  tiie  poison  into  the  system  by  suction  of  the 
part,  encouraging  it  to  bleed,  or  by  excision  of  the  whole  tract  of  the 
wound.  The  fluid  caustics  have  been  recommended  as  being  likely  to 
reach  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  these  punctured  wounds;  but,  if  the 
injury  be  of  such  a  form,  it  is  better  to  dilate  it  freely,  and  thus  get 
room  for  applying  a  solid  caustic  efficiently  over  every  portion  of  the 
wound. 

To  arrest  Hemorrhage. — I  have  already  told  you,  that  when  a  cautery 
or  caustic  is  applied  to  a  raw  surface,  such  as  a  wound,  there  is  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  or  other  fluids  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent effects  are  the  same  as  when  the  chemical  agent  is  applied  to 
unbroken  skin, — ^that  is,  there  is  shrivelling  up  of  the  texture,  the 
formation  of  a  slough,  subsequently  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  lastly  separation  of  the  slough.  In  the 
arrestment  of  hemorrhage  by  the  cautery  or  caustic,  all  these  actions 
oome  more  or  less  into  play;  first  the  blood  on  the  surface  is  coa^ulated^ 
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and  ihiu  so  far  fbims  a  mechanical  impediment  to  its  fiirtfaer   eoespe 
from  the  Teflsels;  bat  this  would  be  of  little  arail  were  it  not  for  the 
farther  action  of  the  caaterant  on  the  divided  reesels  themaelres,  whicfa^ 
becoming  shriTelled  and  contracted,  offer  a  still  fiirther  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  blood.     Most  probabl^  the  blood  in  the  yessels  of   the 
caaterised  part  is  coagulated  also;  and  thus  the  primary  effect  of  the 
eanterant  appears  to  be,  to  form  a  clot  beih  withont  and  within  the 
▼essel,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contracts  the  open  orifice,  and  thiiB  the 
flow  of  blood  becomes  arrested.     But  it  is  clear  that  so  soon  as  the 
eschar  separated,  the  bleeding  would  be  renewed,  did  not  the  caaterant 
produce  a  further  effect,  which  renders  the  closure  of  the  yessel  perma' 
nent;  this  is  the  inflammatory  action  which  takes  place  in  the  textures 
contiguous  to  the  cauterised  portion,  and  which,  leading  to  the  efiiision 
of  fibrinous  matter,  completes  the  cure  by  permanently  shntting  up  the 
vessel, — and  thus,  when  the  slough  separates,  there  is  left  merely  an 
ordinary  suppurating  sore,  and  no  further  bleeding' occurs.     The  whole 
point,  then,  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  cautery  or  caustic,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  other  means  of  arresting  bleeding  depends,  is,  whether  the 
temporary  occlusion  of  the  divided  vessels  will  be  able  to  hold  its  gronnd 
till  they  have  been  permanently  closed  by  vital  action?    Now,  in  r^fard 
to  the  larger  arteries,  it  is  found  that  this  is  not  the  case;  the  coagala 
of  blood  formed,  and  the  corrugation  of  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  caiued, 
by  the  chemical  agent,  are  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  .impulse  of  the 
blood;  and,  therefore,  even  were  there  not  other  objections  to  its  employ- 
ment, the  eanterant  would  be  deservedly  rejected,  on  ^e  score  of  in- 
efficiency, as  a  general  means  of  arresting  bleeding  from  large  vessels. 
I  presume  that  few  of  you  need  to  be  told,  that  for  this  pnrpose  the 
ligature  is  the  truly  efficient  and  trustworthy  resource  of  the  surgeon, 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  a  vessel  can  be  lidd  hold  of  and  tied,  this  is 
the  course  to  be  pursued.     When  this  cannot  be  done — ^as,  for  instance,    . 
where  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  brought  into  view,  or  where  the 
blood  is  escaping,  not  firom  one  or  two  large,  but  from  a  multitude  of 
small  vessels — ^pressure  is  had  recourse  to;  and  when  we  can  employ 
neither  pressure  nor  ligature,  we  then  may  have  reconrse  to  certain  ap- 
plications, which  will  produce  temporary  arrestment  of  the  bleeding, 
and  keep  it  in  abeyance  till  permanent  closure  of  the  veraels  occurs. 
Such  applications  are  called  styptics.     Some  of  these,  such  as  cold,  act 
vitally,  by  producing  a  constriction  of  the  vessels;  some,  as  alum  and 
other  astringents,  act  partly  vitally,  and  partly,  probably,  by  chemi- 
cally coagulating  the  escaping  blood,  and  in  slight  forms  of  bleeding 
this  means  will  often  succeed;  but  when  we  are  deprived  of  the  use  both 
of  ligature  and  pressure,  and  when  the  hemorrhage  is  too  active  to 
be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  styptics,  we  then  have  recourse  to  the 
more  energetic  action  of  the  cautery  or  caustic,  as  described  above. 

It  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  specify  particular  cases  to  which  this  is 
applicable — an  example  will  suffice.  Take  the  instance  of  leech-bites 
on  a  child's  throat.  Here  we  have  no  large  vessel  bleeding,  but  a  num- 
ber of  small  open  orifices;  the  ligature  is  not  applicable  in  the  ordinary 
way, — the  situation  of  the  bleeding  wounds,  of  course,  prevents  our 
Baking  anything  like  efficient  pressure;  we  may  try  cold  and  other 
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astringeutfi,  and  in  the  very  vascular  skin  of  a  child  will  probably  find 
them  to  fail;  and  we  then  have  recourse  to  our  caustic,  which  will  in 
general  be  found  to  succeed.  Or  take  the  instance  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
jaw,  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  There  is  probably  a  pretty  active 
vessel  bleeding,  but,  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  cavity  in  a  bone, 
it  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  and  tied;  pressure  may  be  tried,  but  the  pa- 
tient will  not  suffer  it  to  be  maintained,  from  the  pain  which  it  occa^ 
sions  in  the  lacerated  gum;  we  may  then  have  recourse  to  our  caustics, 
and  a  liquid  one,  such  as  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  will  be  advan- 
tageous, as  it  will  more  readily  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity; 
and,  should  this  fail,  we  may  then  employ  the  actual  cautery,  using  for 
the  present  case  such  an  instrument  as  a  red-hot  wire. 

In  using  cauterants  for  the  arrestment  of  hemorrhage,  one  or  two 
particulars  require  to  be  attended  to.  All  clots  should  be  removed  from 
the  wound, — ^it  should  be  cleared  of  blood  by  a  few  moments'  pressure 
with  a  bit  of  dry  lint, — and  the  cauterant  immediately  applied.  By  this 
means  we  secure  the  advantage  of  exposing  as  much  as  possible  the  very 
point  from  which  the  blood  flows,  and  thus  we  can  apply  the  cauterant 
with  more  precision;  and,  by  having  the  wound  free  of  blood  at  the 
moment  of  its  introduction,  we  do  not  expend  its  chemical  action  on 
escaped  blood,  but  carry  it  at  once  and  directly  to  the  bleeding  vessels. 

In  cauterising  to  arrest  bleeding  from  a  cavity,  as  a  leech-bite  or  the 
alveolus  of  the  jaw,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  the  caustic  or  cautery 
penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound :  for  the  chief  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage is  most  probably  in  this  quarter;  you  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sure, 
before  applying  your  caustic  or  cautery,  that  it  can  reach  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity.  I  have,  in  the  case  of  leech-bites  in  children,  seen 
a  piece  of  caustic  applied  to  the  wound,  cause  much  pain,  and  yet  leave 
the  bleeding  as  active  as  ever,  simply  because  the  piece  of  caustic  was 
too  thick  to  reach  the  bottom.  Though  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  de* 
tail,  I  may  mention  that,  in  cauterising  leech-bites,  I  have  often  had 
recourse  to  a  simple  and  ingenious  way  of  making  a  fine  piece  of  caustic, 
which  was  recommended  by  my  late  friend  Dr.  James  Hunter, — viz.,  to 
break  off  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  a  common  stick  of  caustic, 
crush  it  to  powder,  heat  the  point  of  a  silver  probe  in  a  candle,  and  dip 
it  into  the  powder;  it  thus  becomes  crusted  with  the  nitrate,  and  forms 
a  fine  button  of  caustic,  which  will  easily  reach  the  bottom  of  any  such 
wound.  Lastly,  when  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped,  beware  of  injudiciously 
meddling  with  the  part.  Remember  that  the  occlusion  of  the  divided 
vessels  is  as  yet  only  temporary,  and  may  be  easily  overcome,  till  the  vital 
processes  have  been  perfected  which  make  the  vessels  permanently  secure.  » 
Therefore,  let  the  part  be  touched  as  little  as  possible,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  slight  slough  which  is  formed. 

Such  are  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  cautery  and  caustics,  which 
are  founded  upon  their  mere  chemical  and  destructive  effect.  We  saw 
that  the  second  stage  in  their  adion  is  the  production  of  an  ulcer  with 
suppurative  discharge.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  cauterants  for  any  object;  but  sometimes  we  make  use  of  them 
to  obtain  this  very  result  for  certain  purposes.  This  is  when  we  wish  to 
employ  them  as  counter-irritant  agents,  and  when  we  desire  to  keep  up  the 
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oounter-iniiation  by  the  eBtabliahmeDt  of  an  ismie.  As  we  shall,  how- 
ever, hare  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  counter-irritants  hereafter,  I 
reserve  for  a  future  occasion  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  use 
of  cauterants  for  this  purpose. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one  more  of  the  effects  of  cauterants  which 
has  been  turned  to  useful  purposes,  vii.,  their  power  of  forming  a  cou- 
tractile  cicatrix,  and  on  this  point  a  very  few  words  will  suffice. 

This  effect  of  a  bum,  which  in  cases  of  accidental  injury,  often  re- 
sults in  very  serious  deformity,  has  been  applied  by  surgeons  to  procure 
a  closure  of  preternatural  openings,  whidi,  having  become  callous  on 
the  edges,  have  lost  all  tendency  to  contract  naturally,  such  as  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  preternatural  anus,  venereal  ulcers  which  have  perforated 
the  soft  palate,  ko*  The  object  which  is  here  in  view  is  to  produce  a 
slight  artificial  bum  on  the  edges  of  the  opening,  to  allow  this  to  heal, 
and  to  gain  the  advantage,  which  the  contracting  tendency  of  the  cica- 
trix affords,  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the  aperture. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  do  this  successfully,  the  cauterant  must  not  be 
applied  to  such  aji  extent  as  to  produce  destruction  of  tissue,  because, 
if  a  considerable  pt^rtion  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  were  burned  away, 
the  sore,  when  it  did  cicatrise,  would  have  to  compensate,  by  its  con- 
traction, for  this  loss  of  tissue,  and  would  not  have  improved  the  original 
malady,  nay,  might  rather  aggravate  it.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to 
procure  the  closure  of  such  openings  by  cauterisation,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  is  to  produce  enough  of  inflammation  of  the  edges  to  cause  them  to 
become  raw  and  sore.  This  inflammation,  which  is  accompanied  by 
some  swelling  of  the  parts,  often  produces  at  first  an  apparent  direct 
amendment — ^the  passage  of  the  urine  into  the  vagina  in  one  case,  and 
the  escape  of  faeces  in  the  other,  being  lessened  for  a  while.  But  the 
surgeon  knows  that  this  is  only  temporary;  after  a  day,  or  even  in  a  few 
hours,  this  inflammatory  swelling  subsides,  the  escape  of  fluid  is  as 
great  as  before,  and  the  patient  is  disappointed.  But  the  surgeon 
knows  that  it  is  not  till  after  this  that  he  is  to  look  for  the  expected 
benefit.  The  sore  made  by  the  cauterant  is  allowed  to  heal,  which  it 
will  take  some  time  to  do,  and  now  it  manifests  a  tendency  to  contract, 
and  the  orifice,  though  not  closed,  is  lessened.  A  cure  is  not  to  be 
.  obtained,  and  must  not  be  looked  for,  from  one  cauterisation;  the  same 
process  must  be  repeated  again  and  again;  but  this  must  not  be  done  too 
soon.  An  interval  of  some  weeks — sometimes  even  of  some  months — should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  before  another  cauterisation  is  practised;  for,  if  it 
be  repeated  too  soon,  we  interfere  with  that  very  part  of  the  process  on 
which  the  obtaining  of  a  cure  depends.  It  is  quite  a  pathological  mis* 
take  to  suppose  that  the  contraction  takes  place  only  when  the  sore  is 
granulating.  From  the  observation  of  accidental  bums  it  is  quite  estab- 
lished that  the  tendency  to  contraction  continues  for  some  time  after  the 
sore  of  a  burn  is  quite  cicatiised.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  leaving 
a  sufficient  interval  between  one  cauterisation  and  another  is  obvious*  ^ 
we  wish  to  avoid  undoing  by  the  second  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  first,  and  the  precise  time  which  is  to  be  allowed  must  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  effect  of  the  first  cauterisation.  By 
thus  making  a  succession  of  slight  burns  of  the  edges  of  the  opening^ 
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each,  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  contraction,  we  may  ultimately 
close  the  orifice. 

Both  caustics  and  the  actual  cautery  have  been  used  for  this  purpose^ 
some  surgeons  preferring  the  cautery  as  more  decided  in  its  effects^  others 
the  nitrate  of  silver  as  more  manageable.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be 
that  either  will  answer  if  the  amount  of  cauterization  be  duly  regulated. 

It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  this  proceeding  is  hardly  applicable 
to  openings  of  large  size,  and  that  in  such  cases,  if  a  cure  can  be  achieved 
at  all,  it  16  most  Ukely  to  be  obtained  by  paring  the  edges  with  the 
knife,  and  bringing  them  together  by  suture.  Sometimes  by  such  an 
operation  a  great  part  of  the  orifice  may  be  closed,  but  one  small  portion 
refuses  to  unite;  and  in  such  circumstances  the  cauterant  method  may 
be  applied  to  this  part  to  complete  the  cure. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med, 
Science,  Not).  1860,  p.  451. 


160. — On  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Cholera.  By  Dr.  R.  D.  Thom- 
son.— [The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Thomson  arrives 
«at,  after  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  chemical  research  into  the  nature 
and  cause  of  this  mysterious  disease.] 

1.  That  the  incipient  stage  of  cholera  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  common  forms  of  diarrhoea,  inasmuch  as  its  treatment  is  successfally 
managed  by  similar  means;  and  this  result  may  lead  to  the  inquiry, — 
Does  not  the  removal  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  narcotics,  and 
therefore,  the  retention  of  the  fluids  in  the  system,  afford  an  argument 
against  the  idea  of  a  morbid  poison  being  the  cause  of  cholera? 

2.  That  in  the  second  stage  of  cholera,  a  lymphatic  fluid  is  diffused 
from  the  blood  into  the  intestinal  canal,  corresponding  exactly  in  chemi- 
cal composition  with  that  secreted  or  diffused  through  the  serous  mem- 
branes in  hydrocele  and  hydrocephalus,  and  other  forms  of  dropsy. 
Compared  with  healthy  blood,  it  appears,  that  the  salt  which  is  diffiased 
most  largely  into  the  intestine^,  is  common  salt,  while  the  albumen  of 
the  blood  possesses  this  power  of  transference  generally  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  facts  seem  to  show,  that  in  this  stage,  instead  of  as  in  the 
natural  state,  the  diffusive  power  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  exerted 
from  the  intestines  towards  the  blood,  the  reverse  action  occurs;  thus 
pointing  to  a  parallelism  with  purely  physical  phenomena.  Conjoined 
with  other  characters,  they  supply  an  argument  for  the  inquiry — May 
not  cholera  be  an  qndemic  intestinal  catarrh,  influenza  being  an  epidemic 
respiratory  catarrhf 

3.  In  the  third  stage  the  lymphatic  fluid  ceases  to  be  poured  out  frt)m 
the  blood.  The  bile  is  excreted,  and  the  normal  diffusion  from  the  in- 
testines to  the  blood  resumes  its  action. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  organic  body  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  hence  the  inquiry  is 
suggested — May  not  this  and  parallel  diseases  which  are  not  contagious, 
such  as  ague,  be  principally  due  to  meteorological  and  physical  influ- 
ences,  acting  on  debilitated  habits,  and  thus  a  distinction  be  established 
between'  them  and  contagious  {Sections  produced  by  morbid  poisons, 
as  typified  by  small-pox? — Med.-Chirury.  Transactions,  Vol.  xxf^JU^t 
p.  91, 
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161.— CASE  OF  DISBASB  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

By  Dr.  B.  B.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

(Reported  bj  11.  H.  Salter,  B.A.,  Dem.  Anat.  K.G.L.) 

[William  Ware,  a  plooghman  from  Kent,  was  thirty  years  of  a^e,  and 
of  temperate  habita.     About  fifteen  weeks  before  his  admission,  he  was 
suddenly  seised  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  his  body  and  £soe. 
He  seems,  after  this,  to  have  lain  in  a  heavy  sort  of  stupor  for  some 
weeks.     After  the  recovery  of  his  oonaoioiisneeB,  he  oontinued  for  three 
weeks  in  a  state  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  side.     Oii  admiaaion, 
however,  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  paralysis,  and  he  oould 
use  the  right  leg  very  well,  and  the  arm  slightly.     Dr.  Todd  thinks  in 
this  case,  as  the  affection  was  chiefly  motor,  we  may  guess  at  its  locality. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  left  corpus  striatum,  or  in  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with,  it,  as  this  portion 
seems  most  intimately  connected  with  the  motor  function.    As  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  affection,  it  might  have  been  from  a  clot  of  blood,  from  a  rap- 
tured blood-vessel,  or  from  a  more  slow  disease  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
capable  of  prodndng  sudden  paralysis — as  a  gradual  softening  of  the  sub-  • 
stance  of  the  brain.     Dr.  Todd  inclines  to  believe  that  this  last  is  ahnost 
always  the  precursor  of  apoplexy.     The  artery  or  arteries  leading  to  the 
parts  are  diseased;  that  portion  of  the  brain  hih  in  its  nutrition;  passes 
into  the  state  of  white  softening;  the  minute  vessehi  give  way,  and  allow 
the  blood  to  escape  into  the  tissue  of  the  brain.     Another  way  in  which 
paralysis  may  take  place  is  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  Uie  brain  sub- 
stance, producing  softening  of  a  different  kind  to  that  mentioned,  and  in 
which  there  may  or  may  not  be  rupture  of  fibres;  but  there  may  be  de- 
posit as  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  which,  by  its  pressure,  may 
interfere  with  the  conducting  power  of  the  fibres.     Dr.  Todd  proceeds:] 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  opposite  conditions  of  white  and  red  soften- 
ing. These  are  apt  to  come  on  under  opposite  circumstances.  White 
softening  may  be  caused  by  anything  th^t  diminishes  or  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  head.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  carotid  artery 
has  been  tied  for  aneurism,  and  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  on  that 
side  thus  stopped,  the  patient  may  go  on  very  well  for  a  short  time,  and 
there  may  be  no  impairment  of  function;  but  during  that  time  the  pro- 
cess of  softening  has  been  gradually  going  on  on  that  side  of  the  brain 
which  ia  supplied  by  that  carotid;  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  softened 
fibres  cease  to  maintain  their  continuity,  and  give  way,  and  paralysis 
ensues. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended,  along  with  my  fnend  Mr.  Street,  of  Nor- 
wood, a  very  remarkable  case  of  this  sort.  The  supply  of  blood  had 
been  cut  off  by  a  dissecting  aneurism,  which  had  plugged  up  the  common 
carotid  artery  on  the  right  side,  and  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  body 
took  place.  We  were  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  paralysis  tiU 
after  death,  when  the  post-mortem  examination  cleared  it  up.  The  ac- 
count of  this  case  was  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  '  Medico - 
Chirurgical  Transactions.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
white  softening  is  atrophic — i.  e.,  dependent  on  imperfect  nourishment 
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of  the  brain,  and  non-inflammatory.  But  it  may  exist  on  the  confines  of 
genuine  inflammation,  the  nutrient  fluid  being  diverted  from  it  to  the 
inflamed  portion,  or  it  may  exist  around  an  efliision  of  liquid  in  the  ven- 
tricles, jihat  effusion  being  possibly  inflammatory  in  its  nature. 

The  second  sort,  the  red  softening,  is  inflammatory.  I  show  you  here  a 
very  good  representation  of  it,  which  was  made  from  a  case  of  mine  some 
time  since.  The  portion  of  the  brain  affected  was  of  considerable  extent; 
there  was  paralysis,  of  course,  on  the  opposite  side;  there  was  a  stupid, 
comatose  condition,  not  complete  coma,  and  loss  of  sensibility,  which 
continued  till  the  patient  died.  But  the  paralysis  came  on  gradually, 
and  not  till  after  these  comatose  symptoms  had  existed  some  time. 

Now  of  these  two  conditions  I  think  we  may  very  justly  attribute  the 
symptoms  in  our  patient  Ware's  case  to  a  white  softcuodng,  followed  by  a 
rupture  of  blood-vessels,  and  an  effusion  of  blood. 

The  numbness,  which  he  described  as  having  occurred  before  the 
paralysis,  indicated  that  morbid  changes  were  slowly  creeping  on,  and 
after  a  time  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  disruption  of  fibres,  took 
place,  when  followed  the  paralysis  and  the  three  weeks'  stuiwr.  The 
former  being  very  complete,  denoted  a  very  complete  solution  of  contin- 
uity on  some  part  of  the  centre  of  volition;  the  sudden  stupor  implied  that 
pressure  existed  within  the  cranium,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  for 
a  large  effusion,  capable  of  producing  such  a  complete  paralysis,  would 
undoubtedly  have  caused  profound  coma. 

This,  I  say,  seems  the  most  probable  train  of  morbid  processes,  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  case;  but  we  cannot  speak  on  this  subject  with 
great  certainty,  for  we  cannot  fully  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  pati- 
ent's history  of  himself.  It  tallies,  however,  very  well  with  what  we 
observed  of  bis  subsequent  history,  and  of  the  post-mortem  examinati(»i. 
A  train  of  phenomena,  however,  very,  similar,  but  differing  as  regards 
the  sudden  supervention  of  the  paralytic  state,  might  have  occurred, 
when  the  primary  lesion  was  of  the  inflanunatory  kind. 

Upon  examination  of  the  brain  after  death,  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  left  side  was  completely 
destroyed  and  excavated,  and  that  the  cavity  was  filled  with  a  creamy 
fluid,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  pus;  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  corpus  striatum  was  healthy,  but  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
and  outer  pajrt  was  thus  disorganized;  a  few  bands  of  fibres,  easily 
broken  down,  passed  from  one  side  of  the  cavity  to  the  other.  The 
creamy  matter  contained  in  the  cavity  was  found,  on  microscopical  exa- 
mination, to  contain  great  numbers  of  large  cells,  containing  oily  matter 
in  large  globules,  and  also  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  subdivision. 
These  curious  organic  globules  might  suggest  the  idea,  that  some  active 
reparative  process  was  going  on  during  life.  What  their  precise  signifi- 
cation is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  I  think  I  may  affirm  that 
they  are  characteristic  of  a  state  of  white  softening,  as  I  have  found  them 
in  other  cases,  in  which  no  doubt  could  exist  of  the  atrophic  nature  of 
the  lesion. 

It  seems  almost  certain,  then,  that  this  excavation  of  a  portion  of  the 
corpu3  striatum  must  have  been  due  to  a  white  softening,  followed  by  an 
effusion  of  blood,  and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breaking 
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down  of  the  fibres,  and  of  the  pressure  which  gave  rise  to  the  paralysis. 
No  traees  of  blood  remained  on  the  diseased  part,  as  no  doubt  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  the  disintegration  of  its  particles,  and  for  its 
absorption. 

At  first  the  paralysis  was  very  complete,  but  afterwards  the  patient 
reooYered  a  certain  amount  of  power,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities. 
If  the  paralysis  had  been  accompanied  with  rigidity,  I  should  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cerebral  lesion  was  of  an  irritating  nature. 
This  rigid  state  of  the  paralysed  limb  when  it  comes  on  at  the  same  time 
as,  or  very  toon  after,  the  parafysis)  is  generally  seen  when  some  super- 
ficial part  is  affected,  as  the  meninges,  or  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
when  there  is  a  growth  from  the  skull,  or  a  tumour  in  the  hemispheres, 
in  some  cases  of  inflammatory  softening,  or  in  some  conditions  keeping 
up  a  constant  irritation ;  but  when  there  is  simple  rupture  of  the  fibres 
of  a  deep-seated  part  of  the  brain,  as  the  corpus  striatum,  with  or  with- 
out pressure,  there  is  no  irritation:  the  paralysed  muscles  are  quite  Uz. 

There  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  the 
paralysed  limb.  Now  this  is  just  the  sort  of  paralysis  (accompanied  as 
it  was  by  comatose  symptoms)  which  would  arise  from  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  fibres  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  compression.  A  porticm 
of  the  corpus  striatum  is  destroyed,  and  the  healthy  part  is  compressed 
by  the  effused  blood.  On  the  absorption  of  the  latter  a  certain  amount 
of  power  had  returned  in  the  limbs;  and  it  depended  on  the  possibility 
of  repairing  the  broken-down  portion,  whether  a  complete  restoration 
would  take  place.  That  parts  so  much  diseased  would  have  ever  been 
completely  repaired  seems  extremely  unlikely  for  two  reasons — first 
because  the  arteries  of  the  part  did  not  seem  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition; and,  secondly,  because  of  the  well-known  tardiness  of  all  repara- 
tive processes  in  the  brain,  where  actual  solution  of  continuity  has  taken 
place. 

Tou  remember  that  on  several  occasions  we  passed  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent through  the  paralytic  and  the  sound  limbs  in  this  ease.  This  was 
done,  as  I  explained  to  you  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  irritant  disease  existed  within  the  cranium  at  the  seat  of 
the  paralysing  lesion. 

If,  on  passing  the  galvanic  current,  you  produce  less  contraction  in  the 
paralysed  than  in  the  sound  side,  then  you  may  judge  the  cause  to  be  of 
a  depressing  kind:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contractions  in  the  diseased 
Umb  are  the  strongest,  then  you  may  conclude  that  the  condition  of  the 
centre  which  causes  the  paralysis  is  irritative.  But  then  you  may  bear 
in  mind  that  that  irritation  is  not  always  inflammatory. 

The  most  important  points  in  this  case  may  be  thus  summed  up: — 

First,  through  some  diseased  state  of  the  assimilative  process,  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  become  diseased,  and  an  insidious  gradual  process  of 
softening  takes  place;  rupture  of  one  or  more  blood-vessels  follows  upon 
this,  with  solution  of  continuity  of  fibres,  and  compression  of  the  neigh- 
bouring healthy  brain  structure;  after  this  we  have  absorption  of  the  clot, 
and  more  or  less  attempt  at  reparation:  it  may  be  that  some  inflammation 
may  take  place  around  the  clots^  which  may  retard  the  process  of 
recovery. 
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If  yovL  were  called  upon  to  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  from  the  hegin- 
ning,  what  oourae  would  you  adopt?  If  you  can  clearly  make  out  that 
the  lesion  is  not  inflammatory,  but,  on  the  contrary;  due  to  defective 
nutrition,  the  less  you  interfere  the  better.  Keep  the  patient  in  the 
horizontal  position,  with  the  head  a  little  raised;  let  the  head  be  kept 
cool;  unload  the  bowels  in  such  a  way  as  will  involve  the  least  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  patient;  a  large  turpentine  and  castor-oil  clyster  is  gene- 
rally more  expeditious  than  purgatives  given  by  the  mouth.  Bleeding 
is  generally  not  admissible  in  such  eases  as  this,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  atrophic  condition  of  the  brain,  and  would  under  such  circumstances, 
favour  rather  than  repress  hemorrhage. 

When  this  patient  came  under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  we  did  not 
at  first  administer  any  medicinal  agent:  he  was  kept  quiet  and  nourished 
moderately.  After  one  or  two  trials  with  the  galvanism  we  observed, 
on  one  occasion,  a  little  more  excitability  in  the  palsied  limbs  than  in  the 
sound,  under  the  influence  of  the  inverse  current.  Finding  that  he  had 
made  no  progress  for  some  days,  1  was  led,  from  this  effect  of  the  gal- 
yanism,  to  fear  that  some  inflammation  might  have  set  up  around  the 
lesion;  and  accordingly,  I  was  induced  to  give  him  drachm  doses  of  the 
solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury — ^that  is,  as  you  know,  the  six- 
teenth of  a  grain  of  that  salt  three  times  a  day.  No  good  effiact  followed 
this  treatment:  on  tiie  contrary.  I  fear  the  salivation  which  took  phuse 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  must  have  made  him  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  poison  of  erysipelas: 

After  all,  I  must  acknowledge  that  in  this  part  of  the  treatment 
somewhat  of  the  nimia  t^edici  (Wigentia  was  exhibited.  It  is  a  lesson 
hard  to  learn,  and  more  diflicult  to  act  upon,  that  nature  can  do  more 
than  the  physician;  but  it  is  a  lesson  whidi  each  succeeding  year  of  in- 
creasing experience  will  impress  upon  you,  and  in  no  cases  more  than  in 
those  of  chronic  affections  of  the  brain. — Med.  Gazette,  Nov,  1,  1850, 
p.  785. 


162.— CASE    OF    DISEASED    BRAIN    CAUSING    DOUBLE- 
APOPLEXY. 
By  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
(Reported  by  H.  H.  Salter,  Esq.,  B.  A  ) 

[The  following  case  seems  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  white  softening 
of  the  brain  is  apt  to  take  place,  and  the  way  in  which  that  disease 
favours  the  production  of  apoplexy.  The  subject  of  it,  George  Regan, 
set.  59,  admitted  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  good  desJ  of 
beer  and  spirits.  He  had  suffered,  also,  for  a  long  time  from  an  affec- 
tion having  the  nature  of  gout.] 

About  two  years  ago  he  was  seized  suddenly  while  at  work,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  feeling  of  stupor:  as  he  happened  to  be 
working  at  home  at  the  time,  he  laid  down  on  his  bed,  hoping  to  sleep 
it  off  by  dinner-time,  but  when  he  attempted  to  get  up  he  fell,  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  rig^t  side;  he  then  became  coma- 
tose, and  so  continued  for  some  days.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  iosensi- 
hility  he  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring  hospital,  where  he  remained  for 
VOL.  XXIL  Q  q 
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tiro  or  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tirae  in  some  degree  re- 
covered from  hie  attack,  hut  not  bo  as  to  enable  him  to  work  as  he  had 
«ione  before  his  illness. 

Daring  last  October  he  had  a  second  attack,  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  first,  but  lees  severe;  the  limbs  were  paralysed,  as  before,  <m  the 
right  side;  he  remained  a  few  days  in  bed,  uid  recoTered  in  some  degree 
the  use  of  the  arm  and  1^  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  work  ainoe. 

On  Christmas  day  last,  at  nine  o'dodc  in  the  morning,  before  he  was 
up,  he  had  a  third  attack;  on  this  oceasion  he  was  detirious  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  became  insensible,  but  be  recovered  his  oonscions- 
ness  in  the  evening. 

This  third  attack  brought  on  increase  of  the  paralysis  on  the  right 
Aide,  so  that  on  this  occasion  not  only  was  the  motor  power  affected,  but 
the  sensibility  likewise.  This  latter  function  was  so  far  affected,  that 
he  could  not  pick  up  small  objects,  and  he  would  frequently  let  faXL 
things  which  he  meant  to  retain  in  his  hand,  and  he  staggered  when  he 
attempted  to  walk.  It  was  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  attack 
when  he  was  admitted,  and  the  paralytic  state  had  not  improved;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  it  worse.  His  condition,  on  admission,  was  as 
follows:  there  was  imperfect  palsy  of  the  right  side,  as  shown  by  slight 
ptosis  of  the  right  upper  eye-Ud,  and  a  slight  hanging  of  the  cheek,  the 
features  being  slightJy  drawn  to  the  fe/t  side.  He  would  protrude  bis 
tongue  straight,  but  his  articulation  seemed  somewhat  difficult.  In  walk- 
ing he  slightly  dragged  the  right  leg;  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand  was 
moderately  firm,  but  not  so  firm  as  that  of  the  left;  the  muscles  of  the 
right  leg  and  arm  were  flaccid,  and  less  nourished  than  on  the  left  side. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  very  strong,  and  a  mitral  systolic  bellows 
sound  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

For  some  days  after  his  admission  he  suffered  very  much  firom  con- 
stipated bowels,  which  it  required  the  strongest  purgatives  to  overcome. 

He  then  began  to  complain  of  heaviness  of  the  head,  a  disposition  in 
his  thoughts  to  wander,  and  a  difficulty  in  collecting  them.  These 
symptoms  appeared  to  me  to  portend  the  approach  of  another  attack, 
such  as  he  had  on  three  former  occasions.  His  remarkably  sallow  com- 
plexion and  general  leucophlegmatic  appearance  led  me  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  renal  disease,  resulting  from  that  particular  form  of  kidney 
-  —small  and  atrophied — which  so  frequently  accompanies  a  gouty  con- 
dition. This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  characters  of  the  urine, 
which  was  pale,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  slightly  but  distinctly 
albuminous.  With  this  view,  and  imagining  that  tiie  uneliminated 
urea  might  be  contaminating  the  blood,  and  affecting  the  brain,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  freely  blistered  at  the  back  of  the  necL  This  seems 
to  have  somewhat  relieved  him,  for  the  next  day  he  was  reported  to  feel 
rather  easier  as  to  his  head,  and  to  have  more  powffl*  ov&r  his  thou^ts. 
At  nine  o'clock,  however,  on  the  following  morning,  the  house-physidan, 
Mr.  Armitage,  was  called  to  him  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  having  been 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit;  he  fionnd  him  completely  paralysed  on  the 
U/i  side,  both  as  to  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion;  his  left  eye 
squinted,  and  was  twisted  downwards  and  inwai^;  at  every  respiration 
his  left  cheek  puffed  out  from  want  of  power  of  the  buccinator;  the 
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Tigbt  leg  and  arm  moved  when  pricked,  the  left  not;  his  breathing 
became  louder  and  more  sterterous,  his  coma  deeper,  and  at  last  he 
died. 

There  was  in  the  attacks  to  which  this  patient  was  subject  a  curious 
combination  of  the  epileptic  and  the  apoplectic,  the  one  following  upon 
the  other.  At  the  foundation  of  them,  no  doubt,  was  the  diseased 
state  of  kidney.  The  first  attack  of  sudd^i  stupor  was  probably  a 
alight  epileptic  seizure,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  disturbance  in  the  cir- 
cuhition  in  the  biain,  and  the  giving  way  of  some  smaU  vessels— a  sUght 
apoplexy,  with  compression  and  rupture  of  fibres,  and  consequent 
paralysis. 

Whilst  the  one  or  two  small  clots  which  had  been  e£fhsed  on  this  occa- 
sion were  undergoing  absorption,  and  some  attempt  at  reparation  was 
taking  place,  he  had  another  seizure  of  the  epileptic  kind, — ^a  farther 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  nutriticm  of  the  brain  on  the  same 
side,  probably  in  the  corpus  striatum,  or  the  fibres  which  pass  from  it 
to  the  hemisphere.  But  as  the  paralytic  state  appears  to  have  been 
only  sl%h<dy  increased,  and  as  the  coma  was  of  short  duration,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  effusion  o^lood  took  place  on  this  occasion. 

The  epileptic  character  of  the  third  attack  was  manifested  in  the  de- 
lirium with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  and  which  ended  in  coma.  There 
was  a  decidedly  increased  paralysis  after  this  attack;  but  as  quite 
as  much  paralysis  is  apt  to  follow  the  simple  epileptic  seiziire,  it 
by  no  means  fi tUows  that  any  effusion  of  blood  took  place,  although  it 
is  probable  that  such  must  have  been  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  the 
palsy  showed  no  signs  of  improvement,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
epileptic  palsy.  As  this  attack  occurred  at  a  time  when  Christmas 
festivities  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  with  all  ranks  and  classes,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  was  due  to 
over  indulgence  of  some  kind. 

The  fourth  attack  had  in  its  premonitory  signs  all  the  characters  of  a 
threatening  epileptic  paroxysm;  and  knowing,  as  we  did,  the  existence 
of  renal  disease,  we  were  pr^ared  for  such  an  attack.  The  epileptic 
eoma,  however,  soon  passed  into  the  profouuder  coma  of  a  compressed 
brain;  and  as  a  new  hemipiegic  paralysis  of  a  very  complete  kind 
showed  itself  on  the  left  side  instead  of  the  right,  it  was  easy  to  infer 
that  a  new  and  extensive  apoplectic  effusion  must  have  taken  place  on 
the  right  side  of  the  brain^ 

Assuming  that  the  first  three  atta(^s  were  epileptic,  followed  by  an 
apopledae  effusion,  and  that  this  effusion  was  due  to  a  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  arterial  coats  as  the  result  of  disease,  it  was  quite 
consonant  with  experience  to  attribute  the  fourth  attack  to  a  similar 
cause,  and  to  infer  that  arteries  similarly  diseased  had  given  way  on  the 
left  side  of  the  brain.  Most  cases  of  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  brain  at 
the  age  of  this  patient  take  place  from  disease  of  the  arteries;  and  it 
is  very  common,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bizot,  for  the  arteries  of 
the  brain  to  be  affeeted  In  a  symmetrical  manner — ^t.  e.  corresponding 
arteries  of  opposite  sides  will  be  similarly  diseased,  and  to  nearly  the 
same  extent.  In  this  way  disease  had  been,  for  some  time,  making  pro^ 
gress  in  this  man's  brain  symmetrically;  there  was  first  palsy  of  the 
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right  nde,  and  then  a  liinilMr  oonditkn  of  the  left;  and  this  simple  fiict 
of  sTnuuetry  pointed  to  the  arterial  iqnrtem  as  the  seat  of  diaeaae,  sod 
therefore  to  its  usual  result,  apoplexy. 

On  opening  the  patient  we   fbnnd  there  iras  a  donUe  aapoiplexy 
corresponding  to  the  doable  pazalyais— one  of  long  standing,  and  one 
recent — the  first  on  the  left  hand,  the  other  on  the  right.     The  origina] 
hemorrhage  affected  the  oorpos  striatum  and  optio  thalamus  on  the  leffc 
aide;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  hemorrhage  on  this  side  did  not  take 
place  at  once,  but  on  two  ooeaaions  at  iMst.     The  substaaoe  of  the 
oorpus  striatum  had  eridenUy  been  the  seat  of  the  older  effusion.     It 
exhibited  on  section  several  bloody  dots,  and  that  peculiar  yello^vr  dis- 
colouration which  always  suooeeds  to  a  hemorrhage.    The  more  recent 
effusion  was  a  clot  which  had  formed  quite  on  the  suriaoe  of  the  optie 
thalamus,  extending  likewise  to  the  oorpus  striatum,  and  lodged  in  a 
depression  on  the  surface  of  those  bodies.     We  had  tiius  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  original  paralysis  of  the  left  side;  and  its  im- 
perfect nature  was  plainly  due  to  the  fiict,  that  there  was  but  little 
destruction  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  that  the  compression  of  the 
latter  clot  affected  chiefly  the  optic  thalamus,  and  but  slightly   the 
corpus  striatum. 

But  the  apoplectic  effusion  on  the  right  side  was  much  more  extensive; 
it  involved  parts  corresponding  to  those  affected  in  the  first  seizures,  but 
to  a  much  greater  extent;  and  the  brain  substance  was  more  completely 
torn  up  and  destroyed.     The  clot  was  very  large,  and  it  entirely  filled 
the  right  lateral  ventricle,  breaking  through  its  roof,  and  tearing  up  the 
white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere:  it  likewise  tore  up  the  corpus 
striatum,  ivptie  thalamus,  and  the  septum  luddum,  all  which  parts 
were  completely  swept  away.      This  remarkable  destruotion  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  a  previous  diseased  state  of  the  brain.     I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  last  lecture  that   it  is  yery  common  for  apoplectic 
effusions  to  be  preceded  by  white  softening;    and  when  the  soften- 
ing has  got  to  a  certain  extent,  the  brain  substance  is  no  longer  an  ade- 
quate support  to  the  vessels,  which,  themselves  more  or  less  enfeebled 
by  disease,  give  way,  not  in  one  point  only,  but  in  many,  and  the  abun- 
dant effusion  ploughs  up  the  softened  matter,  quite  destroys  it,  and 
takes  its  place:  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.    The  arte- 
ries of  the  brain  were  very  generally  diseased  on  both  sides,  and  exhibited 
that  symmetry  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  part  of  our  patient's  last  attack — ^the  dis- 
position of  his  thoughts  to  go  wool-gathering — took  place  in  connection 
with  the  softening;  while  the  final  catastrophe — the  apoplexy  and  death 
— ^i  esulted  from  the  hemorrhage  to  which  that  softening,  coupled  with 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries,  inevitably  led. 

We  found,  likewise,  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  very  diseased  state  of  the 
kidneys:  they  were  very  contracted,  the  cortical  subistance  much  wasted, 
fissured,  and  granulated  on  its  surface,  the  tabular  substance  healthy, 
and  the  capsule  thickened.  This  condition  of  kidney,  formerly  described 
as  the  third  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  is,  in  reality,  a  chronic  degenera- 
tion or  wasting  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  a  deranged  and  damaged  nutri- 
tion, for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  find  some  other  name  than  chronic 
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nephritis:  I  have  called  it  gouty  kidney;  and  in  this  and  many  other 
cases  this  name  is  veiy  appropriate.  But  it  occurs  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  evidence  of  gout.  The  result  of  the  disease  is  to  render  the  kid- 
neys imperfect  emunctories  for  the  elimination  of  the  urea,  and  other 
elements  of  the  urine,  which  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to 
various  morbid  changes  throughout  the  body,  and  are  especially  mis- 
chievous to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

The  heart  and  the  arterial  system  were  likewise  extensively  diseased. 
In  the  coats  of  the  arteries  were  very  numerous  deposits  of  atheromatous 
matter.  The  heart  was  much  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  especially  as 
regards  the  left  ventricle.  The  fibrous  basis  of  the  valves  was  exten- 
sively thickened,  apparently  by  some  depodt,  which  rendered  it  opaque, 
and  impaired  its  flexibility;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  particu- 
lar form  of  disease,  all  the  valves  were  altered  in  this  way;  those  of  the 
right  side,  however,  being  much  less  diseased  than  those  of  the  left. 
The  semilunar  valves  of  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  aorta,  had  the 
fibrous  festoons  at  their  bases  much  thickened,  the  curtain  of  the  valve 
being  very  little  affected,  and  its  function,  therefore,  but  little  impaired; 
and  the  oordie  topdins  of  the  mitral  valve  were  much  thickened,  and 
somewhat  shortened,  and  the  curtains  of  the  valve  also  thickened. 
Similar  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  tricuspid  valve  and  its  tendinous 
cords,  but  to  a  much  less  extent. 

Taking,  then,  a  general  retrospect  of  this  case,  we  find  there  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  all  we  have  seen.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
may  be  thus  described: — First,  the  man  gets  into  a  general  gouty  condi- 
tion, and  the  elimination  of  this  morbid  material  gives  rise  to  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidney,  which  at  length  assumes  the  form  of  gouty  kidney, 
or,  if  you  will,  chronic  nephritis;  and  this  chronic  nephritis  incapacitat- 
ing the  kidney  for  the  perfect  discharge  of  its  function  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  subsequent  maladies:  the  blood  becomes  oontamined,  deposits 
take  place  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart's  valves,  in  the  large  arteries,  and 
in  those  of  the  brain;  the  diseased  arteries  of  the  brain  become  insuffi- 
cient channels  of  supply,  white  softening  is  the  consequence,  and  the 
unsupported  and  unhealthy  arteries  at  length  burst;  and  thus  all  the 
circumstances,  from  first  to  last,  iaXL  in  regular  order  as  cause  and 
effect. 

The  deposits  in  the  arteries  produce  a  two-fold  influence  upon  the 
circulation — by  roughening  the  inner  surfEU^  of  the  arterial  channels 
they  create  a  certain  amount  of  direct  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  from 
the  ventricle;  and  by  diminishing,  or  nearly  destroying,  the  elasticity 
of  the  arterial  walls,  they  destroy  one  of  the  most  important  forces  by 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  arterial  system.  Thus  the 
arteries,  from  being  elastic  yielding  channels,  with  perfectly  smooth 
inner  sur&oes,  are  changed  into  resisting  inert  tubes,  with  rough  inner 
surfaces.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  under  these  drcumstanoes,  the  heart 
has  to  encounter  great  obstacles,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
when  the  arteries  are  in  their  normal  state.  Hence  the  dilatation 
caused  by  the  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  the  blood;  and  the  hypertrophy, 
by  the  greater  exercise  and  effort  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  The  in- 
crease of  force  is  merely  remedial,  to  meet  the  increase  of  obstacle^  and 
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ia  one  of  tbnte  beautifttl  inBUooes  of  self-adaptation  to  cKange  of  cir* 
cunutances  with  which  the  animal  organiam,  especially  the  mnacokur 
system,  so  much  abounds. 

As  these  deposits  go  on  they  impair  the  materials  of  the  arteries  of 
the  brain;  the  degenerated  walls  of  these  vessels  possess  less  streii^fa, 
and  are  less  able  to  support  their  contents.     There  is  no  undue  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  but  the  reverse,  for  the  blood  that  goes 
to  the  head  has,  in  the  erect  posture,  to  be  pumped  up  against  the  foroe 
of  gravity;  and,  therefore,  any  obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  arteries 
would  be  more  felt  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other.     It  is  a  common 
notion  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  the  apoplexy,  by 
sending  the  blood  with  an  undue  impulse  to  the  head;  but  for  the  cor- 
rection of  this  error  we  need  only  remember  that  the  additional  force  is 
merely  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  droulation,  and 
such  as  shall  preserve  the  foroe  of  the  blood's  current  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  normal  point,  in  spite  of  the  existing  obstruction.     The  actual 
foroe  with  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the  morbid  arteries  is  most  pro- 
bably less  rather  than  greater  than  in  health.     The  apoplexy  is,  in  fiict, 
due  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  arteries,  which  renders  their  walls  an 
inadequate  support  to  their  contents,  and  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
brain,  which  imperfectly  supports  the  arteries. 

A  vast  number  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy  which  occur  about  the  period 
of  life  of  our  patient,  or  after  the  age  of  50,  are  of  this  kind — a  fact 
that  has  an  obvious  and  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
treatment. 

There  is  a  practice,  unfortunately  too  common,  but  which,  I  think,  is 
every  day  becoming  less  common — ^namely,  that  of  following  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  by  depletive  measures,  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  However 
applicable  such  a  mode  of  treatment  may  be  to  strong,  young,  hale,  and 
plethoric  subjects,  I  presume  no  one  will  say  that  it  is  very  well  adapted 
to  patients  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life*  and  whose  blood  and 
whose  tissues  are  more  or  less  contaminated  by  gouty  matters,  and  with 
whom  a  morbid  state  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  has  already  greatly 
weakened  the  nutrition  of  that  organ.  The  case,  indeed,  which  I  have 
just  detailed  to  you,  is  one  of  many  which  proclaim  loudly  that  a  depte- 
tory  system  ought  not  to  be  pursued  indiscriminately,  or  even  generally, 
in  apoplectic  cases. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  depletion  in  apoplexy,  I  would 
refer  you  to  an  interesting  and  very  useful  work  by  Mr.  Copeman, 
in  which  be  has  collected,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  presented  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Of  155 
cases  in  which  the  treatment  was  s])eciiied,  129  were  bled,  and  only  26 
were  not.  Of  the  129  who  were  bled  51  recovered,  and  78  died — ^the 
cures  being  1  in  2^,  the  deaths  1  in  If.  Of  the  26  who  were  not  bled 
18  were  cured,  and  8  died,  the  proportion  of  cures  being  1  in  14>  and  of 
deaths  1  in  8^  Eighty-five  of  the  cases  were  bled  generally  and  copi- 
ously, and  of  these  only  28  recovered,  and  57  died — in  other  words,  two 
in  every  three  cases  terminated  fatally.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
small  number  of  cases  not  bled  casts  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
condusiun  to  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  treat- 
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ment.  But  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  those  treated 
on  the  antiphlogistic  plan  died  (and  we  owe  much  to  the  industry  of  Mr. 
Oopeman  for  bringing  it  out),  is  a  highly  significant  one,  and  should 
arrest  attention. 

[Dr.  Todd  adds,  the  treatment  of  patients  with  apoplectic  symptoms 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  routine;  and  that,  however  much 
popular  opinion  may  be  opposed  to  it,  we  must  by  no  means  rashly 
adopt  the  usual  heroic  practice  of  opening  a  vein  upon  the  spot.  Hav- 
ing placed  the  patient  in  a  proper  position,  he  says,  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  as  these  are  often 
overloaded,  we  ihay  clear  them  out  by  an  active  purgative  administered 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  stimulating  and  purgative  enemata.  Dr.  Todd 
concludes:] 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the  results,  of  experience  denote 
that  the  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  are  best  treated  by  purging, 
shaving  the  head  and  keeping  it  cool — ^perhaps  blistering,  and  that 
bleeding  is  rarely  applicable,  except  to  the  young,  vigorous,  strong,  and 
plethoric— i/f-rf.  Gazette,  Nov.  8,  1850,  p.  779. 


163. — On  the  Structure  of  tJie  Afembrana  Timpani  in  the  Human 
Ear.  By  JOSEPH  Totnbeb,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — In  this  paper,  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  following  layers,  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and 
functions: — 

1.  Epidermis. 

2.  The  proper  fibrous  layer,  composed  of — 

a.  The  lamina  of  radiating  fibres. 

b.  The  lamina  of  circular  fibres. 

3.  Mucous  membrane. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  paper  is  to  describe  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  fibrous  laminae.  Since  the  time  of  Sir  Edwai-d 
Home,  who  pronounced  the  layer  of  radiating  fibres  to  be  muscular, 
anatomists  have  differed  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  fibrous  ele- 
ment of  the  merobrani  tympanL  The  lamina  of  radiating  fibres,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  covered  by  the  epidermis,  is  described  as  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteum  of  the  external  meatus.  With  the  exception 
of  the  uppermost  fibres,  which,  on  account  of  their  being  somewhat  flac- 
cid, have  been  considered  as  a  separate  tissue,  under  the  name  of  ''mem- 
braua  flaccida,"  the  radiate  layer  is  composed  of  fibres,  which  extend 
from  the  circular  cartilaginous  ring  to  the  malleus,  and  they  interlace 
in  their  course.  These  fibres  are  from  4000  to  5000  parts  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 

The  lamina  of  circular  fibres  consists  of  circular  fibres,  which  are  firm 
and  strong  towards  the  circumference,  but  very  attenuated  towards  the 
centre.  These  fibres  are  so  attached  and  arranged  as  to  form  *  layer  of 
membrane,  which^  in  a  quiescent  state,  ifi  saucer -shaped. 
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The  fibres  oompoaing  tlie  cireolar,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  radiate 
lamina,  being  finom  6000  to  10,000  parts  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  &cts  that  appear  to  be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  the  fibres  of  either 
layer  being  mnscuUr,  are — 

I  St.  The  absenoe  of  distinct  nndei  in  the  fibres. 

2nd.  Their  great  denaeness  and  hardness. 

It  is  next  shown  that  the  four  laminin  forming  the  membrana  tympani 
are  continuous  with  other  structures,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  mere 
modifications,  and  that  not  one  is  proper  to  the  organ. 

The  tensor  tympani  ligament,  which  had  not  been  previoualy  noticed 
by  anatomists,  is  particularly  described;  it  is  attached  externally  to  the 
malleus  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  inter- 
nally to  the  cochleariform  process. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  observations  on  the  func* 
tions  of  the  fibrous  laminae,  and  of  the  tensor  ligament  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  it  is  shown  that  by  these  two  antagonistic  forces,  the  one 
tending  to  draw  the  membrana  tympani  inwards,  the  other  outwards, 
this  organ  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  moderate  tension,  and  is  always  in 
a  condition  to  receive  ordinary  sonorous  undulations. — Lancet,  July  27, 
1850,  ;>.  131. 


164. — On  a  New  Speculum  Auris,  By  J.  Coofbb  Fobster,  Eaq., 
M.B. — [Although  Mr.  Forster  considers  the  small  conical  tube  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  a  most  u&eful  instrument  in 
ordinary  cases  as  a  speculum  auris,  yet,  when  the  canal  is  deep,  sufficient 
light  cannot  be  throMm  by  it  on  the  membrana  tympani;  and  to  obviate 
this  incooiyenience  he  has  added  to  Mr.  Wilde's  instrument  three-eighths 
to  half  an  inch  of  silver  tubing,  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  end  of  the 
cone,  by  which,  he  says,  the  membrane  is  more  clearly  seen,  and  any 
changes  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  canal  more  easily  recognised.]— - 
Lancet,  Aug,  3,  1850,  p.  148. 


165. — On  the  Diffuse  Opacity  of  the  Cornea  resulting  from  Comeitis, 
treated  by  Stimulants.  By  Dr.  Jacob. — From  the  yariety  of  stimulants 
used  from  time  immemorial  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  the 
number  of  them  extolled  as  infallible,  it  may  be  presumed  that  any  sti* 
mulant  will  answer  the  purpose.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  the  combination  called  lapis  divinus,  will 
perhaps  answer.  I  use  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water;  or,  as  a  substitute  for  animal  bile,  said  to  be  effec- 
tual, touch  the  suHace  with  the  camel-hair  pencil  previously  dipped  in 
water  and  brushed  two  or  three  times  on  soap.  The  fumes  of  prossie 
add,  so  much  vaunted  as  a  quack  remedy,  I  have  not  used,  being  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome.  If  tliis  nostrum  has  any  influence  at  all,  it  is 
as  any  oiher  stimulant — Brit  and  For.  Med  Chirurg.  Review,  July, 
1850,  p.  106. 
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166 — Muscce  Volitantes, — Brewster  has  founded,  on  experiments 
with  Ilia  own  eye,  a  view  respecting  the  must^cB  volilantes,  which  differs 
from  the  explanations  given  by  De  la  Hire,  Porterfield,  and  Mackenzie. 
He  points  out  as  the  cause,  x>ortion8  of  the  cells  in  which  the  vitreons 
humour  is  inclosed,  of  which  the  torn  filaments  float  about  in  the  chamber, 
and  throw  shadow  and  reflected  light  on  the  retina.  By  means  of  two 
bright  lights  placed  before  the  eye,  two  shadows  of  the  same  fibre  were 
obtained,  by  the  aid  of  which  Brewster  has  measured  the  apparent  dia- 
meter of  the  musccB  volitantes,  as  wdl  as  the  distance  from  the  retina  of 
the  bodies  producing  it.  According  to  Brewster,  the  muscse  occur  in 
every  healthy  eye,  becoming  dangerous  only  by  too  great  an  accumulation; 
they  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  symptom  of  approaching  blindness 
from  cataract  or  amaurosis. — Phil.  Mag, — Brit,  and  For.  Med,-Chirurg. 
Beview,  July,  1850,  jt>.  250. 


167. — Case  of  Entropium  and  Trichiasis.  By  H.  Hatnes  Walton, 
Esq.,  F.B.S.— [This  was  the  case  of  a  female,  set  40,  who  had  had  these 
diseases  three  years.  Some  of  the  cilise  had  been  removed;  but  as 
her  state  was  becoming  more  dislaressing,  she  applied  to  the  hospitaL 
Mr.  Walton  says:] 

I  operated  for  the  entropium,  and  removed  rather  more  skin  than  was 
sufficient  to  restore  the  lids  to  their  natural  position,  and  everted  them 
a  little,  to  get  the  lashes  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cornea.  In  the  right 
eye  the  intention  was  answered,  but,  in  the  left,  a  bundle  of  cilia,  that 
passed  from  the  centre  of  the  lid,  still  encroached  on  the  globe.  Some 
weeks  after,  I  removed  them  in  this  manner:  I  placed  the  tip  of  the 
fore-finger  under  the  lid,  to  raise  it  and  render  it  firm, "and  also  to  pro- 
tect the  globe;  then  I  made  three  incisions  through  the  skin  and  orbi- 
cular muscle,  down  to  the  cartilage,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cilia  and  a 
third  above  them,  and  seizing  the  little  trilateral  piece  dissected  it  off, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  cartilage  that  the 
roots  of  the  cilia  should  not  be  cut  across,  for,  unless  they  are  entirely 
removed,  the  operation  would  not  be  effi^ual.  The  operation  may  be 
done  in  other  ways, — ^and  I  will  show  how  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
trichiasis  alone.  After  the  incisions  have  been  made  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  lid  be  supported  by  anything  placed  under  it,  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should  be,  and,  as  the  fore-finger  is  required 
for  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  third  finger  must  take  its  place.  — Med, 
Times,  August  10,  1850,  jd.  137.* 


168.— ON  THE  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  INSANITY. 

By  Dr.  Robebt  Jameson. 

A  careful  distinction,  says  Dr.  Jameson,  must  be  made  between  dis' 
eases  having  mental  symptoms,  and  diseases  of  the  mind;  betwixt  madness, 
and  such  afifections  as  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria.  Hypochondriasis 
consists  of  illusions  and  hallucinations  regarding  one's  bodily  sensations, 
and  is  therefore  not  insanity,  until  these  become  deep-seated  and  permit- 
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nent  delumoni,  oompelling  to  imtioDal  oondnct.  Hysteriay  hypoehon- 
driasiB,  and  Tarioiu  oiiier  affections,  which  often  precede,  cause,  and 
accompany  inBanity,  are  not  diaeases  of  the  mind,  but  more  strictly 
upeaking,  diBeaaes  having  mental  symptoms,  until  by  generating  deln- 
hions  they  pass  into  insanity,  and  afterwards  continue  as  complications 
of  the  disorder  which  they  have  created.  Thus  we  have  hysterical 
mania,  which  is  not  hysteria  merely,  but  hysteria  and  mania  combined; 
so  also  there  is  hypochondriacal  monomania,  which  is  not  hypochondriasia 
alone,  but  hypochondriasis  and  insanity  together. 

Simple  defect  of  intellectual  power,  intellectual  didnesa,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  imbecility  which  constitutes  a  yariety  of  insanity, 
which  is  not  merely  a  feeble  intensity  of  mind,  but  a  positive  deficiency 
of  fiMulties.  Wherever  there  is  a  feeble  exercise  of  attention,  or  defec- 
tive memory,  there  will  be  imperfect  comparison,  and  resulting  inaccu- 
racy of  judgment;  but  not  from  these,  or  similar  causes,  any  necessary  ten- 
dency to  be  governed  by  delusions.  In  all  cases  of  imbecility  included  in  the 
term  unsoundness  of  mind,  there  are  both  emotional  and  intellectual  de- 
ficiency, a  loss  of  control  over  conduct,  and  from  the  antecedence  of 
judgment  being  in  some  part  defective  or  diseased,  a  liability  to  confound 
the  actual  with  the  unreal.  Delusion  is  not  a  prominent  characteristic, 
however,  for  in  such  cases  feebleness  is  the  type  of  all  the  mental  mani- 
festations, whether  healthy  or  disordered. 

JEccentricity  has  also  to  be  distinguished  from  insanity.  All  the  insane 
are  eccentric  in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or  their  conduct,  but  the 
merely  eccentric  have  but  a  voluntary  resemblance  to  the  insane.  Eccen- 
tricities differ  from  lunacies  in  not  arising  from  a  loss,  but  from  an 
imdue  exercise,  of  the  faculty  of  judgment;  very  often  from  a  vanity  or 
self-respect  in  the  individual,  that  leads  him  to  prefer  his  own  judgment 
to  all  other  judgment,  experience,  and  authority.  They  offend  against 
custom  and  experience  more  than  against  reason.  The  eccentric,  if  he 
cannot  give  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  his  outr^  conduct,  can  at  least  assign 
an  intelligible  motive:  the  lunaidc  has  no  explanation  to  afford  that  does 
not  involve  an  absurdity.  A  certain  individual  behaves  in  all  respects 
like  other  men,  unless  that  he  constantly  walks  about  without  a  hat, 
or  any  other  artificial  covering  for  his  head.  When  questioned  upon 
this  point  of  disagreement  with  the  custom  of  his  neighbours,  he  says, 
that  nature  did  not  intend  the  head  to  have  any  other  protection  than 
what  she  herself  had  afforded,  that  a  bare  head  is  more  becoming,  that 
he  feels  himself  in  every  way  more  comfortable  as  he  is,  and  that  he  is 
certain  that  he  vnll  live  longer  in  consequence  of  acting  in  this  rational 
way.  In  two  instances  in  which  lunatics  adopted  the  same  habit,  the 
causes  assigned  by  them  were  of  a  very  different  description.  One  did 
not  have  his  head  covered,  because  it  had  grown  so  large  that  he  could 
not  get  a  cap  to  fit  it;  and  the  other  was  so  annoyed  by  certain  mis- 
chievous tormentors  of  an  invisible  kind  drumming  upon  the  crown  of 
his  hat,  that  in  general  he  preferred  to  carry  it  in  his  hand.  The  eccen- 
tric man  had  a  nde  of  conduct,  the  result  of  his  own  narrow  judgment; 
the  two  lunatics  were  impelled  by  fancies  upon  which  their  judgment 
was  entirely  inoperative.  Lord  Monboddo,  insisting  that  the  human 
fiimily  were  originally  adorned  with  tails,  showed  himself  an  eccentric 
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theorist:  had  he  asserted  that  they  actually  retained  them,  he  would 
have  had  an  insane  delusion,  instead  of  a  philosophic  crotchet.  He 
would  have  had  a  false  perception  on  which  his  judgment  was  inoperatiTe, 
whereas  he  was  guided  by  his  judgment  to  a  strange  conclusion. 

Eccentricities  no  more  constitute  insanity,  than  idiosyncrades  consti- 
tute disease;  and  as  these  are  competent  with  a  sound  state  of  body,  so  are 
those  with  even  a  vigorous  judgment.     For  example: — there  was  an  old 
man  well  known  in  London  in  the  last  century,  who  was  of  an  ungainly 
appeaxance,  and  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  hereditary  melancholy. 
So  inconsistent  was  he  in  his  habits,  that  sometimes  he  practised  great 
abstemiousness,  and  at  other  times  devoured  huge  meals,  with  brutish 
slovenliness  and  voracity;  sometimes  he  would  persist  in  drinking  nothing 
stronger  than  water,  but  occasionally  he  drank  wine  by  tumblerfuls. 
His  income  was  far  from  large,  and  not  of  a  certain  amount,  yet  he  kept 
a  set  of  old  men  and  women  about  his  house,  whose  bickerings  and  dis- 
agreements now  and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors.    He  was  in  general  very 
loquacious,  but  had  been  known  to  sit  in  company  and  drink  a  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  without  speaking  a  syllable.    When  not  engaged  discoursing,  it  was 
his  custom  to  keep  muttering  to  himself.     In  walking  he  performed 
strange  gesticulations  with  his  hmbs,  and  would  not  go  in  at  a  door, 
unless  he  could  effect  his  entry  in  a  certain  preconceived  number  of  steps, 
and  so  as  to  introduce  himself  on  a  particular  foot,  turning  back,  and 
recommencing,  until  he  succeeded  as  he  desired.     There  was  a  row  of 
posts  near  his  house  which  he  would  not  pass  without  touching  singly, 
and  if  he  found  that  he  had  omitted  one  in  the  series,,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  remedy  the  neglect.      He  hoarded  up  orange-skins  for  some 
mysterious  purpose  which  he  would  never  divulge.     He  suffered  remorse 
of  conscience  for  once  having  taken  milk  with  his  coffee  on  Good  Friday. 
He  believed  in  ghosts,  and  went  ghost-hunting  in  Cock-lane;  and  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  heard  his  mother  calling  upon  him  by  name  from  the 
other  world.     Yet  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  £Eur  from  insane,  that  his  judg- 
ment commanded  respect  and  admiration  everywhere,  and  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  eminent  contemporaries  he  was  the  most  vigorous  thinker 
and  the  greatest  sage  of  his  time. 

There  are,  however,  instances  of  eccentric  conduct  resulting  from  abuse 
of  the  imagination,  which  verge  closely  upon  madness,  and  occasionally 
pass  into  it.  The  distinction  is,  that  the  individual's  voluntary  power 
over  his  thoughts  is  capable  of  bringing  the  comparing  fstculty  into  effi- 
cient operation,  when  he  chooses  duly  to  exert  his  will.  Thomas  Hood 
speaks  of  one  who,  in  consequence  of  exciting  his  fancy  by  German  tales 
of  diablerie,  used  to  fly  up  stairs  at  his  utmost  speed  from  the  street 
door  to  the  attics,  because  a  sort  of  wager  with  the  devil  came  into  his 
head,  that  he  would  gain  the  top  before  counting  a  certain  number,  or 
forfeit  eternal  happiness.  Every  one  possibly  experiences  moods  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  insanity,  than  that  they  are  neither  permanent 
nor  independent  of  the  will.  These  may  be  common  in  imaginative 
minds,  but  instead  of  being  indulged,  they  should  be  guarded  against 
and  restrained,  for,  though  they  exist  at  first  by  sufferance  of  the  will, 
they  sometimes  gain  a  strength  that  defies  control,  and  triumphs  over 
the  reason.     HofiEman,  a  master  in  fantastic  fiction,  suffered  so  much  from 
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intemperate  abuse  of  the  imiiginative  hcnlij,  that  aolitade  became 
terrible  to  him.  He  waa  never  quit  of  a  myrterioas  aenae  of  danger; 
things  the  most  cheerful  became  inoongraoosly  aasodated  with  tfaongfats 
the  most  dreadful,  while  monsters  and  speetrea,  which  he  himself  had 
created,  tyranniied  over  his  reason.  To  appease  his  terrors,  he  had  fre- 
quently to  summon  his  wife  from  bed,  to  sit  by  him  as  he  studied  at 
night.  He  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  died  of  spinal 
diinase,  his  mind  being  tortured  by  his  fitncy  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
existence. 

Often  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  draw  a  distinction  between  insanity 
and  moral  depramty.     In  every  case  of  mental  alienation  there  is  dis- 
order of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  manifestations.     The  moral 
disturbance  is  usually  the  earliest  developed  feature  of  the  malady, 
frequently  it  is  the  most  prominent,  and  occasionally  no  other  is  dis- 
tinguished; so  that  the  bad  have  been  liable  to  pass  as  mad,  and  the 
mad  for  bad,  according  to  the  philosophy  and  fashion  of   the  time. 
There  is  no  problem  in  law,  medicine,  and  ethics,  of  greater  social  im- 
portance,  or  of    more  difficult  solution,   than  the  discrimination  of 
insanity  and  vice.     A  wicked  deed  may  be  the  result  of  an  undeveloped 
moral  sense,  as  for  example  in  a  child  or  an  idiot;  it  may  be  the  oonse- 
quenoe  of  such  extremity  of  pasmon  as  impels  to  instinctive,  instead  of 
deliberative  action;  and  it  may  be  the  indication  of  a  conscience  en- 
feebled by  voluntary  neglect,   and  the  habitual  gratification  of    evil 
desires.     Any  of  these  states  may  be  simulated  by  disease;  but  it  is 
with  the  two  last  only  that  the  jurist  will  have  difficulty;  for  in  all 
cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  moral  sense  is  non-existent,  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  also  are  either  undeveloped  or  destroyed.       No 
hideousness  of  depravity  can  amount  to  proof  of  insanity,  unsupported 
by  evidence  of  a  judgment  incapacitated,  or  a  will  fettered,  by  disease. 
In  those  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  i 

and  where  there  is  no  dear  proof  of  deranged  intellect,  cases  which  do 
from  time  to  time  occur,  the  presumption  of  insanity,  in  regard  to  a 
criminal  action,  has  to  be  upheld  by  evidence  of  suspension  of  the 
will.  The  actions  of  an  individual  in  su<di  a  state  ought  to  be  impulsive, 
involuntary,  and  irreooncileable  with  the  idea  of  a  healthy  state  of  the 
emotional  fiujulties. — Medical  Gazette,  Aug,  2,  1850,  p.  179. 
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CONTAiaiNQ 

SHORT  ABSTRAOT  09  THB  MOST  PRACTICAL  ARTICLB3  IN  THX  FO&BOOINO  PA02S 
or  THIS  VOLUMS  ;  AHD  SHOWING,  AT  A  OLANCS,  THB  MOST  IMPORTANT  INDICA- 
TIONS OF  TBbATMBNT  PUBLISHBD  BT  DIFFBBBNT  WRITB&S  within  THB  LABT 
HALF-YBAR.     (ARRANGED   ALPHABBTICALLY.) 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SYSTEM  GENERALLY. 

Canoee. — Dr.  Bennett  bas  remarked  that  "in  a  cancerous  growth,  the 
tendency  is  to  excessive  cell-formation.  We  evidently  retard  its  ad- 
vancement by  the  application  of  cold.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to 
bring  down  the  temperature  of  an  entire  growth  below  the  vegetating 
point,  we  must  inevitably  kill  it;  but  supplied  as  it  is  through  the 
warm  blood  within,  this  is  impossible."  The  practice  of  congealing  the 
pcui)s  as  a  cure  for  cancer  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  Five 
minutes  is  the  usual  time  to  apply  the  congealing  agent  to  the  exterior 
of  the  body,  when  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  are  in  their  normal 
state;  but  it  may  he  applied  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  case 
of  uterine  cancer,  and  probably  not  with  half  the  effect  as  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  exterior,  on  account  of  the  higher  vascularity  and  natu- 
ral heat  Qf  the  part  subjected  to  it.  Congelation  may  be  locally 
effected  by  mixing  quickly  half  a  pound  of  ice  with  half  that  quantity 
of  common  salt.  This  may  be  poured  into  a  net  of  the  thinnest  silk 
gauze,  and  immediately  applied  to  the  part.  The  brine,  as  it  trickles 
from  the  net,  may  be  absorbed  by  a  moist  sponge."  (Dr.  J.  Amott, 
p.  16.) 

[For  a  peculiar  apparatus  for  applying  this  mixture  to  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri,  see  p.  17.] 

Fever. — Hay  Fever. — Let  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  nux  vomica 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  be  taken  for  a  dose,  in  water,  and  in- 
creased gradually  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  an  agree- 
able light  bitter,  ind'eases  the  appetite,  and  influences  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane,  no  doubt  through  the  nerves.  An  ointment  may  also 
be  applied  as  high  up  in  the  nostrils  as  possible,  composed  of  3  iss.  of 
Goulard's  extract,  §ij.  spermaceti  cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
roses,  or  of  bergamot.     (Mr.  G.  T.  Gream,  p.  7.) 

Intermittent. — M.  Baud  has  discovered  a  new  salt  "  hydroferro-cyanide 
of  potash  and  urea"  (!)  which  is  stated  to  be  &r  more  efficacious  than 
quinine  in  the  treatment  of  all  malarious  diseases,  and  that  the  majority 
of  cases  in  which  quinine  and  arsenic  had  failed,  were  cured  by  it. — 
Med.  Times,  Aug.  24,  I860,  p.  210. 
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Rheumatic^ln  a  case  of  rheamatio  fever  in  Gharing-Orofls  Hospi- 
tal, half  aD  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  giren  three  times  a  day,  was  found 
yery  successful  in  removing  the  pains  in  the  joints,  after  yarioua  other 
remedies  had  been  tried.     (Mr.  Hancock,  p.  29.) 

Spotted  Fever. —In  the  bloody  diarrhoea  of  spotted  fever,  give  two  or 
three  grain  doses  of  gallic  acid.     (M.  Homburger,  p.  427.) 

Scrofula. — Preparations  of  walnut-tree  leaves  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced as  a  remedy  for  strumous  disorders.  The  cases  which  have 
been  treated  with  them  have  afforded  some  astonishing  results.  Out 
of  fifty-six  patients  so  treated,  thirty-one  were  cured,  and  eighteen 
underwent  great  amendment;  there  being  only  four  who  obtained  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  the  medicine.  Of  the  infusion  sweetened 
with  sugar,  two  or  three  cupfuls  were  prescribed  daily.  This  is  made 
by  placing  a  good  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  250  grammes  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  decoction  for  baths,  lotions,  or  as  injections  in  fistu- 
lous openings,  is  made  by  boiling  a  small  handful  of  leaves  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  kilogramme  of  water.  The  extract  is  made  by 
the  method  of  displacement.  The  syrup  is  made  by  mingling  forty 
centigrammes  of  the  extract  with  thirty  grammes  of  simple  syrup.  ^  To 
young  children,  two  or  three  teaspoonftds  of  this  sjTup  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  ordinary  dose  for  adults 
is  from  thirty-two  to  forty  grammes,  and  more  than  sixty-four  grammes 
have  been  given.     (Dr.  Negrier,  p.  22.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Coma. — Be  careful,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  coma  is  not  from  pres- 
sure, or  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  dependent  on  opium  or 
alcohol  in  the  system.     Besides  these,  the  coma  may  be  traumatic, 
epileptic,   or  renal  epileptic,  or  hysterical,  or  rheumatic,   or  gouty. 
Always  bear  in  mind,  in  cases  of  coma,  to  examine  also  the  state  of 
the  renal  and  hepatic  secretions:  if  these  fail,  coma  is  the  result. 
As  to  the  traumatic  form,  or  that  from  concussion,  the  system  of 
non-interference  is  the  best.     In  the  epileptic  form  also,  the  expectant 
plan,  with  moderate  purging,  answers  better  than  any  other.      In  the 
coma  of  gout,  rheumatic  or  scarlet  fever,  the  treatment  must  be  of 
the  eliminating  kind,  as  blistering  and  purging,  holding  up  at  the 
same  time  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs.     If  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  blood  is  poisoned  by  urea,  the  hot-air  bath  is  of  service, 
giving  also  drastic  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  &c.     At  the  same  time, 
always  remember,  that,  as  delirium  is  the  slighter  degree,  and  coma 
the  more  aggravated  condition  of  the  same  state,  the  treatment  of  the 
two  conditions  must  be  similar.     (Dr.  it.  B.  Todd,  p.  86.) 

Catalepsy. — The  most  effective  means  are  hot  pedUuvia,  and  the  cold 
douche  applied  to  the  head  at  the  same  time.  If  sensibility  remains, 
ammonia  and  other  stimulants  may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils.  Use 
abo  rube&cient  frictions,  and  administer  stimulating  enemata.  Dur- 
ing the  interval,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for,   and,   if  possible. 
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removed.  If  a  hemorrlioidal  hemorrhage  has  been  suppressed,  leeches 
mnst  be  applied  ronnd  the  anus;  or  if  there  are  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines, anthelmintics  must  be  given.     (Dr.  £.  Milner,  p.  99.) 

EpiiiEPST. — Give  one  ounce  of  the  recent  expr^sed  juice  of  the  cotyletlon 
umbilicus  twice  a  day  for  some  time:  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
concentrated  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper  may  be  given; 
at  the  same  time,  use  no  fermented  liquors,  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin,  employ  tepid  sponging  during  the  winter  months,  and  cold  spong- 
ing or  the  shower-bath  in  summer.     (Mr.  T.  Salter,  p.  91.) 

Hystebia. — Cerebral. — Employ  as  a  prophylactic  and  curative  agent 
in  this  affection,  the  persevering  and  systematic  application  of  elec- 
tro-galvanism to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions,  in  combination 
with  other  means.  Amongst  the  adjuvants  that  should  be  adminis- 
tered concurrently  with  its  use.  Dr.  Laycock  mentions  tar  in  small 
doses,  the  introduction  of  which  we  owe  to  Professor  Simpson,  and 
which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  remedy  for  habitual  eonstipation,  with- 
out the  aid  of  electro-galvanism.     (Dr.  Laycock,  p.  88.) 

DeliiuFdm. — Delirium  e  potu. — The  object,  here  is  to  promote  the 
eliminatiom  of  the  poison  without  depressing  the  vital  powers  unduly. 
This  is  best  done  by  emetics,  purgatives,  and  sudoriflcs.  Grive  the 
first  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  alcohol  or  undigested  food  remains 
in  the  stomach.  If  the  patient  is  violent,  you  may  use  mechanical 
restraint,  applying,  at  the  same  time,  cold  to  the  head.  Be  very 
cautious  in  using  blood-letting,  on  account  of  the  great  tendency  to 
depression.  If  the  stomach  is  highly  irritable  or  inflamed,  do  not 
^ve  antimony,  but  apply  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  epigastrium. 
Give  ice,  or  iced  water,  cold  drinks,  and  prussic  acid.  If  these  fail, 
then  leech  the  epigastrium,  give  morphia  and  creosote,  effervescing 
draughts  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  keeping  up  at  the  same 
time  a  free  action  of  the  bowels,  by  small  and  often-repeated  doses  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  water.  In  cavses  where  the  true 
delirium  tremens  is  complicated  with  the  delirium  e  potu,  we  must 
combine,  as  flEu*  as  possible,  the  two  forms  of  treatment,     (p.  78.) 

0/  Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia. — Depression  of  the  vital  powers  favours 
delirium.  If  delirium  come  on  after  antiphlogistic  treatment,  imme- 
diately alter  the  plan,  and  adopt  a  stimulating  one.  There  is  great 
tendency  to  coma,  especially  after  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  If 
coma  come  on,  do  not  relax  in  giving  support,  and  you  may  have  to 
give  stimulants.  Apply  also  free  counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the 
neck;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  shave  the  head,  and  apply  a  blister 
to  the  scalp,     (p.  74.) 

0/  Epilepsy. — There  are  no  direct  means  of  cutting  short  the  paroxysm 
of  epileptic  delirium.  The  more  innocent  means,  as  introducing  salt 
into  the  mouth,  and  applying  cold  water,  may  be  tried.  The  main 
treatment  consists  in  a  cautious  guidance  through  the  prolonged  fits. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  local  or  general  bleeding.  If  the  pulse  is 
strong,  no  stimulants  are  required;  if  weak  and  irregular,  or  quick 
»nd  running,  then  they  are  useful.     The  head  may  be  shaved;  and  if 
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hot,  cold  appHed;  and  sniall  blisters  applied  in  stioocisaion  to  the  scalp* 
All  means  must  be  taken  to  preyent  the  patient  injuring  himself^  and 
the  gentler  these  are  the  better.  If  there  is  extreme  wakefolnees,  give 
hyosciamus  or  hop  rather  than  opium;  and  the  cold  douche  or 
shower-bath  is  often  very  effectual  in  inducing  sleep.  The  other  drags 
which  may  be  administered  are  of  the  tonic  kind,  the  most  useful 
being  the  metallic  tonics,     (p.  83.) 

Of  Erygipelcu. — The  treatment  of  this  form  of  delirium  involves  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  itself.   Erysipelas  is  dependent  upon  the  intaro- 
duction  of  a  morbid  poison  attacking  the  skin,  and  proceeding  to  t^e 
gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  vice  versa,   induciB^    the 
secondary  formation  of  abscesses,   or   the  tertiary  chronic  inflani' 
mation  and  induration  of  various  glands,  with  the  deposition  t>f  scro- 
fulous matter.     Can  we  eradicate  this  poison  by  a  bold  stroke  at  the 
outset?     If  a  large  dose  has  been  imbibed,  the  disease  mast  pass 
through  a  certain  course;  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  extract' 
ing  it,   we  must  guide  the  patient  through  the  various   stages  of 
the  fever,   and   counteract  its    depressing  and  destructive  effects. 
First  evacuate  the  bowels,  with  as  little  depression  as  possible;  then 
give  nutritious  food,   with  stimulants,  as  brandy  or   wine,  giving 
them  frequently  and  at  short  intervals,  and  adding  ammonia,  bark, 
ka.y  if  denned  advisable.     If  the  st(»»cfa  is  irritable,  or  the  pa- 
tient opposes,  or  is  disgusted  with  the  medicines,  give  up  the  irig^, 
and  trust  to  food  and  brandy  only.     When  delirium  sets  in,   the 
patient  wants  more  support  and  more  stimulus;  and  the  more  freely 
they  are  given,  the  sooner  the  delirium  will  be  subdued.     If  there  is 
a  tendency  to  coma,  shave  the  head,  and  apply  blisters  freely;  and  if 
the  delirium  is  decidedly  of  the  active  kind,  henbane,  camphor,  and 
hop  are  safer  than  opium,  and  may  be  cautiously  given,     (p.  7S.) 

Of  Fever, — 1st.  Of  the  low  muttering  kind,  the  patient  apparently 
unconscious,  but  capable  of  being  roused  by  loud  speaking.  2nd. 
Delirium  of  the  active  kind,  pati«at  being  wakeful,  talkative,  and 
needing  watching,  or  perhaps  restraint.  This  generally  come&  on 
very  suddenly,  but  the  first  generally  very  gradually.  In  the 
treatment  of  typhus  fever  itself,  always  give  nutritious  food  and 
stimulants  early.  As  there  is  no  inflammation  present  in  tihie  brain 
when  delirium  comes  on  in  typhus  fever,  do  not  bleed  even  locally. 
True,  there  is  congestion;  but  it  is  only  part  of  the  general  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  stimulate  the  capillary  circulation,  so  as  to 
promote  the  flow  of  blood,  which  tends  to  stagnate  in  the  fine 
blood-vessels.  Apply,  therefore,  several  small  blisters  to  several  parts 
of  the  shaven  scalp  in  succession:  if  there  is  not  time  to  wait,  apply 
a  large  one,  cutting  it  into  slips,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
scalp.  If  there  are  clear  reasons  for  taking  away  blood,  do  it  rapidly 
by  expert  cupping  over  the  temples.  Be  very  cautious  in  giving 
opium;  but  if  the  state  of  congestion  is  not  obvious,  and  the  powers 
not  very  low,  one  or  two  doses  well-timed  often  do  great  good.  In 
the  delirium  of  this  disease,  stimulants  are  of  the  greatest  benefit; 
and  give  them  in  larger  and  more  frequent  doses.    The  pulse  serves  aa 
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a  useful  guide:  if  it  does  not  qnickeo,  but  improves  in  quality,  under 
their  use,  especially  if  it  diminishes  in  frequency,  let  them  be  con- 
tinned,     (p.  79.) 

Of  Rheumatism  and  Gout — This  delirium  occurs  more  frequently  after 
bleeding  than  otherwise.     But  if  the  delirium  does  come  on,  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  although  the  cardiac  disease  is  present 
also.     Opium  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  and  it  must  be  given  to 
procure  sleep,  as  in  traumatic  delirium  or  delirium  tremens.     Apply 
a  blister  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  promote  a  free  discharge  from 
the  blistered  surface;  avoid  any  bleeding  or  depressing  treatment  until 
all  the  delirious  signs  have  passed  away.  Supply  the  patient  constantly 
with  food  and  with  stimulants.     Do  not  fear  lest  this  plan  should  in- 
crease the  cardiac  affection :  it  appears  to  be  the  most  effectual  plan 
to  cause  the  termination  of  it  to  be  in  resolution.     If  the  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  is  persisted  in,  the  delirium  is  increased,  the  powers  of  the 
patient  exhausted,  and  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  takes  place. 
The  delirium  of  acute  gout  needs  the  same  treatment;  but  as  it  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  pass  into  coma,  we  must  not  be  so  ready  to  ad- 
minister opium,  but  wait  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  marked 
tendency  to  coma.     (p.  75.) 

Deltbium  Tremens. — Isf.  Milder  form, — The  great  object  of  treatment 
is  to  restore  the  balance  of  nutrition,  and  procure  sleep;  hence  regu- 
late the  diet,  and  give  half  a  grain  of  morphia  every  night.  As  there  is 
no  inflammation  to  subdue,  there  is  no  need  of  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. 2.  More  intense  form — It  is  important  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  disturbed  nutrition,  and  administer  the  food  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  but  frequently  repeated.  If  the  stomach  will  not  bear  solid 
food,  or  animal  broths,  milk  may  be  given,  combined  with  lime-water, 
or  some  alcoholic  stimulant.  To  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
open  the  bowels  by  purgatives  or  enemata.  Give  ammonia  in  effer- 
vescence, or  the  common  effervescing  draught  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
prussic  acid  or  creasote,  combined  with  morphia,  or  small  quantities  of 
iced  water  or  ice;  or  apply  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  As  to  the  means  of  restraint,  let  him  be  carefully  watched, 
and  persuasion  used,  rather  than  the  employment  of  the  straight- 
waistcoat;  or  call  in  the  aid  of  some  friend  who  is  known  to  possess  a 
powerful  influence  over  him.  To  procure  sleep,  use  crude  opium  or 
laudanum:  give  it,  especially  where  there  is  much  depression,  boldly 
in  two  or  three  grain  doses,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  quinine.  If  the 
pupil  becomes  contracted,  and  yet  he  does  not  sleep,  you  may  try 
chloroform.  As  a  quieting  means,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head, 
either  by  a  bladder  of  ice,  or  the  cold  douche,  may  be  tried,  but  they 
must  not  be  applied  too  long.  If  you  use  chloroform,  keep  the  patient 
horizontal;  if  the  pulse  fails  or  alters,  desist,  and  always  examine  the 
heart  previously.  If  the  patient  will  not  take  food,  it  is  very  un&vour- 
able:  in  this  case,  give  enemata  of  some  highly  nutritious  broth,  such  as 
strong  beef- tea.  If  this  &il8,  give  food  by  the  stomach-pump  and  oeso- 
phagus tube.  In  this  disease  do  not  bleed,  unless  there  is  a  constant 
fixed  pain  in  the  head,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  treatment,  then  you 
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may  bleed  looftlly,  bat  chiefly  apply  blisters  or  other  oovnter-initaiits. 
There  ii  no  occasion  to  gire  mercurials.  If  there  is  a  tenden<7  to  ooma, 
gi  ve  up  opinm,  and  examine  the  urine  if  albumen  be  found  it  The  ooma 
may  be  depending  on  the  slow  elimination  of  urea.  Apply  blisters  in 
this  case  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  head,  and  keep  them  discharging; 
at  the  same  time  promote  the  action  oi  the  skin  and  bowels  as  much 
as  the  strength  permits.     (Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  p.  66.) 

Neuralgia. — The  '  Journal  de  Pharmade*  recommends  sixty  drops  of 
chloroform  to  be  rubbed  np  with  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard,  and  two  or 
three  frictions  a  day  applied  oyer  the  painful  spot.  It  slK>uld  be  kept 
from  the  light  and  air.     (p.  93.) 

PoisoNnra  6y  Strychnine. — A  case  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  strychnine  were  present,  was  rery  suocessfully  treated  by  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform.     (Dr.  Munson,  p.  417.) 

Sciatica. — The  French  journals  have  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of  scia- 
tica by  cauterising  the  ear  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  helix,  and 
it  would  appear,  from  their  statements,  that  the  practice  was  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,     (p.  93.) 

Tetanus. — We  are  justified,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  exciting 
cause,  in  amputating  the  entire  part,  or  dividing  the  nerves  leading  to 
it.  In  tetanus  the  energies  of  the  brain  are  mimu,  and  those  of  the 
spinal  marrow  plus;  therefore  we  must  increase  the  first  by  stimulants, 
wine,  brandy,  and  Indian  hemp,  and  reduce  the  latter  by  the  care- 
ful use  of  tobacco  enemata  and  fomentati(ms  (fifteen  grs.  of  tobacco  to 
eight  ounces  of  boiling  water)  every  half  hour,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
state  of  nausea.  The  spine  should  also  be  well  rubbed  with  a  liniment 
of  croton  oU  and  turpentine.  It  is  right  to  say  that  idiosyncracy  in 
some  instances  renders  the  use  of  tobacco  extremely  dangerous.  The 
symptoms  in  this  case,  are,  the  countenance  assuming  a  deadly  hue 
and  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  pulse  becoming  quivering  and  inter- 
mittent. When  these  occur  the  administration  should  be  stopped, 
and  stimulants  immediately  resorted  to.  These  means,  with  paying 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  by  croton  oil  or  other  strong  pur- 
gative, and  bringing  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  tobacco,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  are  the  principal  means  upon  which  we  have  to 
rely.     (Mr.  H.  R.  de  Ricci,  p.  96.) 

Traumatir. — Use  frictions  with  the  tincture  of  belladonna,  composed  of 
five  parts  of  extract  to  eleven  of  alcohol,  and  apply  them  all  over  the 
body,  more  particularly  over  the  rigid  parts.     (M.  Bresse,  p.  99.) 


AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 

Angina  Pbctoris. — In  addition  to  the  remedies  of  books,  special  atten- 
ti(xi  must  be  ^ven  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  use  of 
electricity.     (Dr.  Kneeland,  p.  142.) 

Heart. — Disease  of,  and  Dropsy  following. — -In  warding  off  the  symp- 
toms or  feelings,  too  often  concomitant  with  disease  of  the  heart, — 
next  to  quietness  of  mind  and  body,  equable  temperature,  and  mode- 
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rate  or  rather  low  living, — there  is  nothing  equals  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  colchicum  wine,  weak  saline  purges,  and  inserting  a  seton 
over  -the  region  of  the  heart.     In  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  violent  dys- 
pnoea with  feelings  of  immediate  suffocation,  no  means  are  equal  to 
abstracting  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  hlood  from  the  arm.      In  the 
treatment  of   cardiac  dropsy,    the  following  diuretic,    which    will 
pump  the  patient  out,  so  to  speak,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  is 
recommended,  and  it  is  often  of  equal  value  in  repeated  attacks  of 
of  the  anasarca.     ^.  Infusi  digitalis,  Jiv;  potassse  acetat.,  3ij;  sp. 
sath.  nitrosi,    ^ij;  aqu»  cassifle,    ^iss.      Capiat  cochleare  magnum 
quartft  qu&que  nor&.     If  these  remedies  (diuretics)  fail,  we  must  fall 
back  upon  purgatives,  elaterium  chiefly: — Q>.  Elaterii,  gr.  j;  extracti 
coloc.  comp.  ^iiss;  extracti  hyosciami,  gr.  xij.    M.  Divide  in  pilulas 
xij.  Capiat  unam  nocte  maneque.      The  combination  of  tartrate  of 
potass,  or  the  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda  with  the  infusion  of  senna, 
is  highly  efBicient.     Puncturing  the  extremities  and  thereby  draining 
off  the  fluid,  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  until  all  internal  remedies 
have  flsdled;  though  whether  as  a  palliative  or  as  a  hope  of  cure,  it 
deserves  more  notice  than  it  commonly  gets.     Although  fomentations 
are  more  generally  advised,  yet  the  evaporating  lotion  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  keeping  down  any  disposition  in  the  part  to  erysi- 
pelas.    (Dr.  A.  Kilgour,  p.  109.) 

Fatty  degeneration  of. — As  we  cannot  restore  muscular  fibres  that  have 
been  destroyed,  we  can  only  hope  to  arrest  or  suspend  for  a  time  the 
progress  of  the  disease  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and 
thus  supporting  the  vigour  of  those  portions  of  the  heart  still  unin- 
jured. We  must  pay  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans, give  bitter  tonics  and  alkalies,  and  subsequently  iron  in  differ- 
ent forms,  and  carefully  regulate  the  habits  of  life.  For  the  pain  and 
the  distressing  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  the  greatest  relief  followed 
the  repeated  application  of  three  or  four  leeches,  succeeded  by  a  blis- 
ter, and  after  these  the  internal  use  of  iron.  Be  careful  in  recom- 
mending exercise.  Narcotics  are  given  with  great  risk,  but  it  is 
almost  needless  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  antispasmodic  remedies 
during  the  paroxysmal  attacks.     (Dr.  R.  Quain,  p.  102.) 

Hehobbhaoe. — From  L^h-bites. — This  maybe  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic.  To  apply  this  properly,  crush  a  small  piece  of  lunar 
caustic  to  powder,  heat  the  point  of  a  silver  probe  in  a  candle,  and 
dip  it  into  the  powder;  it  thus  becomes  crusted  over  with  the  nitrate, 
and  forms  a  fine  button  of  caustic,  which  will  easily  reach  the  bottom 
of  any  such  wound.     (Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  p.  441.) 

From  Punctured  Wounds. — Apply  caustic  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Dr.  Maclagan.     See  *'  Hemorrhage  from  Leech-bites." 

From  Wounds  of  the  Palmar  Arch. — Flex  the  arm  on  the  forearm  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  retain  it  there  either  until  the  proper  means  can 
be  used  for  securing  the  veasels,  or  until  the  wound  has  entirely 
healed.     (Mr.  E.  Durwell,  p.  263.) 

Purpura  Hemobrhaoica. — Although  purpura  is  certainly  a  disease 
conneeted  with  a  diaaolyed  and  thin  condition  of  the  blood,  yet  it  is  also 
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more  than  probable,  that  weakness  of  tbe  vessels  themselves,  finom 
defective  nutrition  of  their  walls,  has  a  still  larger  share  in  the  result; 
the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  eccfaymoses,  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition.  On  this  ground,  the  very  valuable  properties 
of  turpentine  as  a  styptic,  both  applied  locally  and  administered  in- 
ternally, is  strongly  recommended,  great  benefit  having  been  produced 
by  it,  when  all  other  measures  had  failed.  Twenty  minims  of  the  oil 
may  be  given  in  emulsion  every  six  hours.  A  similar  testimony 
of  the  styptic  properties  of  turpentine  is  quoted  from  the  illustrious 
Hunter,  and  also  from  Mr.  Vincent,  late  surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.     (Dr.  W.  Budd,  p.  137.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EESFIRATORY  ORGANS. 

Anoina  Tonsillaris. — Dr.  Flange  states  that  the  employment  of 
the  zincum  aceticum  in  this  disease,  and  especially  in  thirty  cases 
occurring  during  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  where  it  was  exhibited  in 
very  different  degrees  of  the  affection,  has  been  foUowgiBl  by  almost  im- 
mediate relief.  He  prescribes  from  ^j.  to  3J.  in  from  ^vi.  to  Jviij. 
of  water,  giving  a  tablespoonful  in  some  mucilage  every  two  hours, 
in  severe  cases,  and  frequently  gargling  the  throat  also  with  th« 
same. — Med.  Times,  Aug.  10,  1850,  p,  150. 

Asthma. — Give  very  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  (from  three  to  six 
pills,  each  containing  l-25th  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  every 
twenty-four  hours).     (M.  Bernardeau,  p.  173.) 

DiPHTHERiTE. — Apply  the  solution  of  caustic  freely  over  the  whole 
surface;  the  inflammatory  crust  is  destroyed,  and  a  more  healthy  sur- 
fEwe  remains.  The  repetition  of  the  application  two  or  three  times  a 
day  is  required.  In  scarlatina  anginosa  the  same  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect.  The  solution  may  be  made  of  from  40  to  60  grains  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  to  Jj.  of  distilled  water.  (Dr.  Green.) 
— Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Sciencef  July,  1850,  p.  15. 

Hbmoptysis. — Tubercular. — An  excellent  remedy  is  gallic  acid,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains.     (M.  Hombm-ger,  p.  427.) 

Laryngo  Tracheitis. — fDr.  James  GUlespie  records  a  case  of  this  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was  resorted  to  as  a  last 
resource,  and  with  perfect  success.]    (p.  179.) 

Larynx. — The  structural  changes  of  the  larynx  are, — ^inflammation, 
which  may  terminate  in  ulceration,  hypertrophy,  induration,  or  depo- 
sition of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  follicles  themselves.  This,  from  its 
frequency  among  the  clergy  in  America  is  known  as  the  clergyman's 
sore  throat.  Cauterize  freely  the  whole  diseased  surfaces  witii  a 
strong  solution  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  consisting  of  from 
40  to  CO  grains  to  §  j.  of  distilled  water.  The  tongue  is  depressed, 
and  the  epiglottis  brought  into  view  by  means  of  a  jointed  spatula. 
A  sponge  attached  to  a  curved  rod  of  whalebone  is  carried 
steadily,  without  touching  the  pharynx,  behind  the  erect  epiglottis. 
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drawn  slightly  forwards  and  pressed  steadily  downwards,  wlien 
it  readily  slips  into  the  glottisj  wliich  is  known  both  by  the 
feeling  of  gasping,  and  the  spasm  immediately  induced  in  the  pati^it. 
By  causing  the  patient  to  respire  folly  the  operation  is  facilitated.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  pass  it  fairly  into  the  aperture,  and  down  to  the 
chordae  vocales,  which  is  in  general  accomplished  with  little  difficidty. 
Dr.  ScOttj  who  has  repeatedly  followed  this  practice,  has  never  seen  it 
produce  any  disagreeable  symptoms.     (Dr.  Green,  p.  174.) 

[We  think,  however,  that  this  practice  of  passing  the  sponge  into  the 
larynx  must  be  attended  with  danger. — Ed.  Eetbobpbct.] 

Phthisis. — Tartar  emetic  has  been  used  with  excellent  effect  in  this 
disease.  Give  from  three  to  six  pills  in  the  24  hours,  each  containing 
l-25th  of  a  grain.  By  their  use  the  cough,  dyspnsea,  and  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart  become  calmed,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  good  effects  of 
morphia,  without  its  inconveniences,  seem  to  be  produced.  (M.  Ber- 
nardeau,  p.  173.) 

Stethometer. — [An  instrument  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Dr.  R.  Quain,  which 
he  calls  the  "  Stethometer."  A  full  description  of  this  instrument  is 
given  at  page  187.] 

Trachea. — To  apply  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea,  use  an  instru- 
ment having  a  small  grindstone,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
being  caused  to  be  rapidly  revolved  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  strap,  and 
the  salt  being  placed  upon  it,  a  fine  dust  is  thrown  from  it,  which,  by 
the  mouth  being  opened  and  the  breath  drawn  in,  is  placed  in  direct 
contact  with  the  diseased  surface  of  the  trachea  or  larynx.  (Dr.  J. 
Chew  Thomas,  p.  179.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

Ascites. — At  the  suggestion  of  a  French  journal,  it  has  been  found 
that,  after  all  other  means  have  failed,  the  application  of  diuretics 
locally  remove  the  ^uid  of  ascites.  A  mixture  pf  equal  parts  of  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis,  tincture  of  squill,  and  tincture  of  soap,  was  rubbed 
freely  and  diligently  into  the  skin  of  the  belly,  morning  and  evening. 
A  copious  flow  of  urine  soon  took  place,  and  in  14  days  the  ascites  had 
entirely  disappeared.  In  another  case,  where  the  liniment  could  not 
be  used.  Dr.  Duncan  applied  linen  cloths  soaked  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical infusion  of  digitalis,  with  perfect  success/  The  infusion  may 
be  applied  by  means  of  the  spongio-piline. — (Dr.  B.  Christison,  p. 
139.) 

Dr.  Todd  lays  great  stress  on  the  success  which  has  followed  the  treat- 
ment of  numerous  cases  of  ascites  from  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  strapping  and  bandages,     (p.  192.) 

Epistaxis. — A  tube  of  caoutchouc  with  a  dilatable  extremity,  or  balloon, 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Gariel,  which,  by  being  introduced  into  the 
nostril  and  expanded  by  insufflation,  exerts  such  pressure  as  to  arrest 
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tht  hemorrhage  in  CMes  of  epistaxis.     By  being  carried  into  tbe  bade 
part  of  the  mouth  along  the  floor  of  the  nares,  and  then  expanded, 
the  posterior  nares  may  be  also  plugged.     M.  Diday,  of  Ljons,  has 
alM)  made  an  ingenious  use  of  a  similar  dilatable  tube,  by  introdndng 
it  into  the  uterus,  and  expanding  it,  in  repressing  uterine  hemorrhage: 
(p.  209.) 
Harb-Lip. — The  French  surgeons  operate  on   children   a   few   days 
after  birth;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  that  period  they  do  not  straggle, 
union  is  obtained  very  rapidly,  the  little  creatures  cry  but  little,  take 
the  breast  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  suffer  much.     (p.  267.) 

Hbhorrhoids. — Administer  two  ounces  of  firesh  linseed  oil,  morning 
and  evening.  The  amendment  is  generally  so  rapid  that  the  remedy 
is  seldom  continued  longer  than  a  week.  The  only  precaution  ths 
while  being  the  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  stimulating  diet. 
(M.  Van  Kyn,  p.  273.) 

HnufiA. — The  following  conclusions  of  a  practical  nature  from  atten- 
tively investigating  the  varieties  of  arterial  distribution  in  relation  to 
hernia  have  been  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Redfem.  In  inguinal  hernia  chvide 
the  stricture  upwards.  The  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  greater  in  operat- 
ing for  femoral  than  for  inguinal  hernia.  Divide  the  stricture  of  a 
femoral  hernia  inwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards.  Divide  as  few 
fibres  as  possible;  avoid  a  sawing  motion;  and  press  the  edge  of  the 
knife  rather  less  on  the  anterior  surfsu^  than  directly  on  the  edge  of 
the  fibres  constituting  the  stricture.  If  the  structure  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac  is  divided  upwards,  the  spermatic  artery  may  be  wounded, 
and  the  testicle  lost.     (p.  264.) 

LiVBB,    Torpor  of. — The  greatest  possible  difficulty  meets  us  In   the 
treatment  of  this  state,  occurring  in  those  who  return  from  tropical 
to  temperate  climates.     What  little  bile  is  secreted  being  vitiated, 
our  indications  of  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  a  more  abundant  and   healthy  action,   and  to  the  attenuation 
and  elimination  of  the  fluid  secreted.     Use  the  fluid  extract  of  ta- 
raxacum, with  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,   or  with  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash,   which  affects  the  excretion  from  the  kidneys, 
increasing  it  in  quantity,  and  modifying  it  in  quality,  while  they 
exert  a  solvent  power  on  viscid  bile,  on  fatty  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances, and  correct  the  acidity  of  chyme.     If  the  diuretic  effect  is 
wished  to  be  increased,  add  the  acetate  of  potash,  or  the  benzoate  of 
ammonia.     If  alkalies  prove  cold  or  ungrateful,  substitute  the  dilute 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  especially  where  tropical  dysentery  or 
diarrhoea  has  previously  existed,   or  where  an  irritable  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  present.     Aloes  seems  to  be  more  valuable  with 
the  above  combinations  than  any  other  purgative.     If  anaemia  is 
present,  restore  the  nutritive  functions,  if  possible,  and  improve  the 
state  of  the  blood,  by  the  alteratives  already  mentioned,  bitter  tonics, 
chalybeates,  with  mild  aperients,   and  great  attention  to  the  diet 
and  habits   of  life.       If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  organic 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  liver,   or  that  it  is  accompanied 
with   induration  and  enlargement   of   the  spleen,    use  the  nitro- 
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muriiitic  add  bath,  as  it  acts  powerfully  in  promoting  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,   bowels,  and  skin.     The  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
diluted,   is  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  two 
of  nitric  acid,  and  five  of  water:  and  of  this  dilute  acid,  three  ounces 
to  each  gallon  of  water  form  a  bath;  two  gallons  will  form  a  fbot-bath; 
while  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  the  right  side  over  the  liver, 
and  the  inside  of  both  arms,  are  sponged  alternately.     Let  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  be  taken  in  some  bitter  infusion  every  other  morning, 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.     If  there  is  dryness  or  harshness  of 
the  skin,  use  a  vapour  bath  twice  a  week.     If  the  bath  is  used  for 
the  whole  body,  excite  gentle  perspiration  previously,  by  covering  the 
patient  with  hot  blankets.     If  it  excites  irritation  of  the  skin,  let  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  be  diminished.     If  irritation  of  the  gums,  with 
general  malaise  is  produced,  relinquish  it  for  a  time.     This  bath  may 
used  for  two  months,  or  longer  in  the  severer  cases.     The  neglect  of 
this  invaluable  remedy  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.     It  seems  to  be 
equally  valuable  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis;  and 
another  valuable  quality  is,  that  the  use  of  opium  is  not  contra- 
indicated  during  its  exhibition.     We  obtain  from  the  use  of  these 
mineral  acids  all  the  remedial  effects  in  chronic,  which  we  do  from 
mercury  in  acute  diseases,  without  its  injurious  effects. — (Mr.  James 
Ranald  Martin.) — Lancet,  June  22,  1850,  p.  749. 

Prolapsus  Ani. — Five  different  means  of  treating  this  affection  are  men- 
tioned by  M.  Dieffenbach  in  his  operative  surgery.  1st.  By  diminishing 
the  anal  opening  by  excision  of  folds  around  it;  2nd.  By  excision  of 
wedge-shaped  pieces  from  the  anus;  3rd.  By  excision  of  parts  of  the 
anal  ring,  and  of  the  callous  prolapsus;  4th.  By  extirpation  of  the 
spongy  prolapsus;  and  5thly.  By  cauterization.  The  respective  merits 
of  these  different  methods  are  fully  discussed  at  page  271. 

Rectum. — Fvngous  Tumour  of. — This  affection  in  children,  attended  by 
bloody  discharges,  which  M.  Leclayse  believes  is  often  mistaken  for 
hemorrhoids,  M.  Martin  has  repeatedly  and  successfully  treated  by 
the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,     (p.  271.) 

Stricture  of. — An  operation  for  this  disease  was  performed  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  as  follows: — The  patient  being  placed  upon  her  face,  the 
stricture  soon  reached,  the  mere  point  of  the  finger  getting  into  it,  a 
grooved  director  was  passed  up  to  it,  together  with  a  bistoury.  The 
director  was  next  let  fall  out,  and  the  knife  carried  through  all 
the  parts  up  to  the  coccyx.  The  intestine  above  the  point  of  the 
stricture  seemed  quite  free.  The  rectum  was  laid  open,  and  two  ves- 
sels, probably  branch^  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal,  spouted  out 
pretty  freely,  and  were  tied;  the  fibres  of  the  upper  and  lower  sphinc- 
ter were  also  visible.  The  thick  muc(ms  membrane  with  the  stricture, 
and  the  various  veins  and  nerves  were  all  divided.  After  the  hemor- 
rhage had  ceased,  a  large  plug  of  lint  was  put  into  the  wound,  and 
secured  by  a  T  bandage.  The  operation  was  quite  successful.  (Mr. 
J.  Simon,  p.  269 )  • 

ToNOUB. — Inflammatory  and  other  affections  of. — Dr.   Fleming  says, 
that  sudden  and  alarming  swelling  sometimes   takes  place  in  the 
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tOD^e,  whieh  seems  to  be  merely  ml  viiaoooimteUe  and  activ^e  iiyper- 
«mia,   readily  yielding    before  inflammation  has  bad   time      to    be 
lighted   up,    by  iooLsion,    by    leeching  oopiously,    both  locally   and 
onder  the  chin.     Another  affection  is  "  an  inflammation,  circmnscribed 
or  diffused,  originating  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between  the  g^iio- 
hyo-glodsi  muscles/'  the  treatment  for  which  is  antiphlogistic,  but 
if  it  does  not  readily  yield,  Dr.  Fleming  recommends  a  free  indaioii  to 
be  made  under  the  chin  in  the  median  line,  through  the  int^uinenta 
and  iascia,  and  through  the  raph^  of  those  muscles,  delayiag^   the 
advancement  of  the  suppurating  process.     Dr.  Fleming  says,  the  best 
treatment  for  the  abraded  surface  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  met  with, 
and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ulcer,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  small  tamour 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  which  he  states  may  occur  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  is  the  iodide  of  iron,   with 
hemlock,  and  the  local  application  of  the  nitrate  of  copper.       Dr. 
Fleming  thinks  it  a  tuberculous  disease,  and  says  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommonly  met  with.     The  nitrate  of  copper,  he  says,  is  almost 
invaluable  also  as  an  application  to  the  smaJl  excoriated  ulcers,  of  a 
semi-phagedenic  character,    occurring  in  the  genitals  of  both   male 
and  female.     It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  can  be  applied  only  in  its 
liquid  state.     The  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  well  dried  previ- 
ously,  and  afterwards  covered  with  oil. — Dublin    Quart  Journal, 
August,  1850  p.  87. 

Teeth. —  Vegetable  and  Animal  Parasites  of. — From  microscopic  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  fiowditch,  he  has,  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, found  these  parasites  between  the  teeth,  or  at  the  juncture 
of  the  gums,  in  persons  from  different  classes  of  the  community,  but 
without  any  disease  of  the  mouth.     He  attributes  their  presence  to  a 
want  of  cleanliness;  and  recommends  thoroughly  brushing  the  teeth 
after  each  meaL     M.  Foy,  a  French  dentist,  recommends  tinct.  kino, 
tinct.  catechu,  ft&;  a  teaspoonful  to  be  added  to  cold  or  tepid  water, 
and  used  every  morning. — Brit,  and  For.  Med,  Chir.  Rev.,  Oct 
1850,  p.  554. 

Tonsil. — Enlarged — The  excision  of  enlarged  tonsils  is  recommended, 
as  performed  by  M.  Lisfranc,  of  Paris,  by  grasping  the  tonsil  with  the 
forceps,  pulling  it  inwards  f^om  the  side  of  the  &uces,  or  merely  held 
steady  in  its  natural  position,  and  then  passing  a  straight  narrow 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade  being  sheathed  except  rather  more 
than  an  inch  from  the  point,  through  its  base.  It  may  be  done  with 
perfect  safety,  with  immediate  relief,  and  with  little  hemorrhage 
succeeding.     (Prof.  Syme,  p.  268.) 

Mr.  Harvey  recommends  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  small  and 
divided  doses,  with  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  of  bark,  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime;  also  the  tincture  of  colchicum,  to  be  taken  internally,  and 
and  applied  externally  with  lin.  saponis.  When  the  scrofulous  cha- 
racter predominates,  he  uses  also  the  cod-liver  oil.  Of  all  the  reme- 
dies advised  to  be  usec^  in  the  chronic  state,  Mr.  Harvey  thinks  eol- 
chicum  is  the  best.  He  was  .led  to  this  conclusion  from  investigating 
the  history  of  this  affection,  and  the  contents  of  the  tonsils,  resembling 
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very  much  those  ooncretions  found  in  the  joints  of  gouty  and  rheuma- 
tic patients. — Ijondon  Jour,  of  Medicine,  S^t.  1850,  p.  850. 

WoKMS. — Tape-worm. — Order  the  patients  to  live  sparingly,  and  take 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  day  previously,  and  then  give  a  dose  of  kousso, 
giving  also  a  dose  of  castor  oil  soon  after  it  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
i^orm,  and  expel  the  dead  or  enfeebled  worm  from  the  bowels.  This 
medicine  is  prepared  in  separate  doses  by  Mr.  Hooper,  Pall  Mall,  for 
16s.  to  20s.  a  dose. 

[Dr.  Inglis,  of  Halifax,  has  also  recorded  a  perfectly  successful  case  of 
expulsion  of  tape- worm  by  the  administration  of  the  kousso.  (p.  199.)] 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Bladder,  Chronic  Catarrh  of. — M.  Ricord  uses  caustic  injections, 
3ij  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  ^iv  of  distilled  water.  He  repeats  the 
injections  every  three,  four,  or  six  days.     (Mr.  W.  Acton,  p.  331.) 

Paralysis  of. — M.  Lecluyse  has  published  some  cases  in  which  all 
ordinary  means  appearing  useless  in  removing  this  affection,  he 
gave  strychnia  internally,  but  without  any  benefit  to  the  paralysis. 
He  then  dissolved  six  grains  in  alcohol,  mixed  it  with  a  pint  of  water, 
and  ordered  four  injections  of  ^ij  each  to  be  introduced  through 
the  catheter,  the  bladder  being  previously  emptied.  It  was  followed 
by  complete  success.  But  in  another  case  under  M.  Robert,  this  gen- 
tleman ordered  three  grains  in  six  ounces  of  water.  This  not  being 
soluble,  the  pupil  in  charge  substituted  the  sulphate  of  strychnia  for 
the  alkali  itself.  The  injection  was  given,  but  symptoms  of  poisoning 
soon  came  on,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
strychnia  upon  the  system.  No  appreciable  change  was  remarked  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  it  remained  perfectly  paralyzed. — 
(p.  227.) 

Great  benefit  will  be  found  to  result  in  this  disease  from  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  as  follows: — A  silver  catheter  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  and  a  female  catheter  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and 
made  to  rest  upon  the  recto- vesical  parietes;  each  of  these  catheters  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  an  electric  machine,  which  is  put 
at  first  in  gentle  action,  and  then  continued  briskly  for  two  or  three 
minutes.     (M.  Michon,  p.  228.) 

Hematuria. — Give  gallic  add  in  two  or  three  grain  doses.  (Mr.  Hom- 
burger,  p.  427.) 

Phymosib. — M.  Vidal  operates  for  phymosis,  by  tracing  with  ink  on  the 
prepuce,  a  line  indicating  the  i)oint  where  the  section  is  about  to  be 
made,  then  grasping  the  prepuce  with  a  dressing  forceps,  in  front  of 
this  Une,  he  draws  the  prepuce  a  little  forward,  and,  having  passed 
three  needles  with  a  waxed  thread  through  it,  at  the  line  traced  by  the 
ink,  he  divides  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  atone  cut.     (p.  296.) 

Rbtbntion  of  Urine. — Mr.  Tatum,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  reports 
a  case  in  which  retention  of  urine  had  taken  place  from  stricture.    All 
means  of  passing  the  catheter  both  before  and  after  the  warm  bath, 
VOL.  xxu.  B  B 
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and  after  tiie  most  patient  and  oantaona  nanipnlation  in  tarying  to 
aooompliBh  this  object  had  fkiled,  and  it  was  only  after  a  large  doae  of 
landanom  had  been  twice  given,  and  the  warm  bath  repeated  with  a 
■oothing  enema,  that  the  catheter  could  be  introduced.  The  symptoms 
again  coming  on  after  some  time,  the  same  means  were  again  repeated, 
but  it  was  not  before  a  purgative  draught  had  been  given,  e^ht 
leeches  applied  to  the  perineum,  and  the  opium  and  warm  bath  again 
resorted  to,  that  the  stricture  yielded  so  aa  to  allow  the  instrument  to 

be  passed,  and  the  bladder  to  be  emptied,     (p.  292.) 

# 

Mr.  Holt,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  reports  a  similar  case 
coming  under  his  case,  where  the  same  meaus  and  the  same  perseve- 
rance were  rewarded  with  success,     (p.  287.) 

When  the  bladder  cannot  be  evacuated  by  the  catheter,  after 
leeching,  aperients,  warm  baths,  and  opium,  are  we  to  puncture  the 
urethra  behind  the  strictured  portion  (Sir  A.  Cooper), — or  maJke  a 
free  opening  in  the  perineum  over  the  strictured  paH  (Liston)^ — 
or  perforate  the^ bladder  through  the  rectum?  Mr.  Gay,  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  advocates  the  latter,  and  states  that  be  has  never  met 
with  one  unfavourable  result  from  the  practice,     (p.  289.) 

A  new  method  of  relieving  retention,  without  using  the  catheter^  is 
as  follows: — Clear  out  the  intestines  by  an  enema,  then  administer  as 
an  enema  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Absolute  rest  must  be  enforced,  and 
apply  bladders  of  ice,  cold  water,  or  pounded  ice  to  the  anus^  perineum, 
thighs,  and  hypogastrium.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  let  a  stream  of 
cold  water  be  poured  upon  the  region  of  the  bladder  daring  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  After  a  time,  repeat  the  cold  fl^plieations  as 
above.  This  m<xle  is  chiefly  valuable  where  the  retention  pvooeeds 
from  spasm,  or  acute  inflammation.    (M.  J.  J.  Caceaavet,  p.  291.) 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra. — In  three  cases  at  Gfuy'a  Hospital, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  dilating  means,  soon  resumed  their 
former  strictured  condition  when  these  had  beeii  removed  for  a  short 
time,  the  operation  of  perineal  section  was  performed,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Syme.  In  one,  an  extremely  irritable  and  nervous 
subject,  the  issue  was  unfortunately  fatal;  but  in  the  other  two,  com- 
plete success  resulted,  and  the  patients  passed  their  water  without 
any  difficulty.     (Mr.  Cock,  p.  274.) 

In  three  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  operated  upon  by  Dr. 
James  Bunsmore,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  by  external 
incision,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  first  case  either  for  or  against  the  operation;  but  in  the  other 
two  the  result  was  perfectly  successful:  and  so  satisfied  is  he  of  its 
advantages,  that  he  intends  adopting  it  for  the  future  in  all  cases  of 
bad  strictare  coming  under  his  care.     (p.  283.) 

In  ordinary  cases,  M.  Bicord  employs  simple  dilatation  by  means  of 
conical  gum-elastic  bougies  with  a  little  olive-shaped  point.  When 
retraction  takes  place,  the  case  is  treated  by  incision  with  instruments 
passed  down  the  urethra.     (Mr.  W.  Acton,  p.  332.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  &c. 

Abbcessbs. — In  opening  abscesses,  if  the  attenuated  skin  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  so  that  when  divided  by  the  knife  in  any  direction  it  must 
leave  broad  thin  flaps,  apply  caustic  round  the  edge  where  the  healthy 
and  thin  skin  meet;  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  in- 
cluded in  a  ring  of  eschar,  will  perish.  This  plan  answers  well  in  large 
buboes,  espemlly  in  scrofulous  subjects.  If  the  abscess  has  opened 
spontaneously,  and  there  is  much  unhealthy  skin,  and  also  unhealthy 
granular  and  6ellular  tissue  below  it,  use  the  caustic  at  once,  as  all 
this  has  to  be  got  rid  of  before  a  cure  can  be  accomplished,  (p.  435.) 

CoNTBACTiifi  CiCATKiX. — To  dose  preternatural  openings  which  have 
lost  all  tendency  to  contract  naturally,  if  the  openings  are  small,  with 
callous  edges,  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  they  are  large,  pare  the 
edges,  and  bring  them  together  by  suture;  and  if  a  small  opening 
should  still  remain,  then  the  application  of  caustic  may  complete  the 
cure.     (Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  p.  442.) 

SczEHA. — A  remedy  which  has  been  found  more  ezt^isively  applicable 
and  more  uniformly  serviceable  than  any  otiier,  is  a  solution  of  two 
drachms  of  the  sesqui-oarbonate  of  soctet  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  place  lint  saturated  wilii  the  solution  over  the 
affected  part,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with  oil>silk,  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation.  In  these  cases  there  is  an  increased  exudation  from  the 
skin,  both  of  sebaceous  and  purulent  matters;  and  alkalies,  we  know, 
have  the  property  of  dissolving  tiiese,  and  of  acting  as  a  calmative  and 
emollient  to  the  irritated  parts.    (Prof.  Bennett,  p.  305.) 

Bbtsifblas. — Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  antiphlogistic  tiseatment; 
Dr.  Fordjee  the  stimnla^ang  plan;  Desault  gi^ves  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  biUous  erysipelas. 
There  is  no  form  of  the  disease  which  should  not  be  attacked  from  the 
first  with  tartar  emetic,  and  under  all  and  every  circumstance  we 
shall  find  that  the  disease  yields  to  this  remedy.  It  should  be  admin- 
istered in  small  doses  (one  grain  dissolved  in  any  bland  fluid  being 
taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours),  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  so  as  to  keep  up  its  effect  on  the  disease,  on  which  it  appears 
to  act  as  a  specific.  As  a  general  rule  when  the  erysipelatous  surface 
is  getting  a  yellow  tinge,  the  skin  shrivelling  a  little,  and  the  pulse 
becoming  more  frequent  (as  it  generally  falls  under  the  use  of  the 
tartar  emetic),  the  proper  time  has  arrived  to  commence  with  tonics 
and  omit  the  tartar  emetic.  Of  these  the  sulphate  of  quina  has  been 
found  the  most  suocessfaL  In  some  cases  wh^  there  are  low  typhoid 
symptoms,  with  prostration  of  strength,  tonics  and  stimulants  may 
have  to  be  given  with  the  tartar  emetic,  even  from  the  commence- 
ment. Fil.  rhei  co.,  gr.  wj,  with  pil.  hydrarg.,  gr.  ^  may  be  given 
as  an  aperient,  to  be  repeated  in  aix  or  eight  laxmrs  if  necessary.  All 
local  applications  are  unnecessary  except  in  idiopathic  erysipelas,  in 
which  flour  or  powdered  starch  may  be  used,  and  in  the  traumatic 
form,  a  large  linseed-meal  cataplasm.  There  is  rarely  any  occasion 
for  leeching,  or  the  makin|;  of  incisions,  if  the  antimonial  treat- 
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ment  be  early  adopted.  Erynpelas  being  a  oonstitational  dxaeas^, 
local  treatment  is  of  little  nse;  "inflammation  being  the  method 
taken  to  throw  off  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  anything  that  tends 
to  check  that  eruption  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  efforts  of 
nature,  and  probably  canse  a  metastasiB  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body."    (Dr.  A.  J.  Walsh,  p.  24.) 

Apply  collodion  over  the  inflamed  and  neighbouring  parts.  It  acts 
by  compressing  the  a4)illaries  of  the  skin,  and  thereby  contributing 
materially  in  refieving  those  vessels.  The  results  of  this  treatment 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.     (Mr.  J.  Liike,  p.  325.) 

Favus. — By  those  not  well  accustomed  to  the  diagnosis  of  skin  diseases^ 
favus  has  often  been  confounded  with  other  eruptions  of  the  scalp^ 
more  especially  eczema  and  impetigo,  or  the  combination  of  these  dis- 
eases known  as  the  eczema  impetiginodes;  but  in  none  of  these  do  the 
yellow  crusts  or  scales  present,  when  exunined  microscopically,  traces 
of  vegetation.  This  famishes  the  real  diagnostic  and  pathognomonic 
character  of  the  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  disease  is  ino- 
culable,  and  capable  of  being  communicated  by  contagion.  The 
pathology  of  favus  is  best  understood  by  considering  it  essentially  to 
be  a  form  of  anormal  nutrition,  with  exudation  of  a  matter  analogous 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  tubercle,  which  constitutes  a  soil  for 
the  germination  of  cryptogamic  plants,  the  presence  of  which,  as 
stated,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  As  favus  is  in  many  cases  a 
eonstitntional  disease,  and  dependent  upon  the  causes  inducing  scro>- 
fulous  diseases  in  general,  the  treatment  must  be  ccmstitutional,  and 
directed  to  remove  the  tendency  to  tubercular  exudation.  The  inter- 
nal and  external  exhibition  of  cod-liver  oil  with  appropriate  diet 
and  exercise,  has  been  attended  by  most  marked  advantage.  As  to- 
the  local  treatment,  Professor  Bennett  directs  the  affected  scalp  to  be 
poulticed  for  several  days,  until  the  favus  crusts  are  thoroughly 
softened  and  fall  off,  then  the  head  to  be  carefully  shaved,  and  lastly, 
cod -liver  oil  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  night  and  morning,  and 
the  head  covered  with  an  oil-skin  cap  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  fur- 
ther exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  Every  now  and  then  the  accumu- 
lated and  inspissated  oU  should  be  removed  by  gently  washing  it  with 
soap  and  water.  Whenever  favus  is  recent,  and  of  limited  extent,  it 
may  be  at  once  destroyed  by  cauterization  with  Bitrate  of  silver.  (Br. 
Bennett,  p.  279.) 

Lupus. — Dr.  Thomson  relied  on  three  medicines — ^iron,  iodine,  and 
arsenic,  with  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  the  occasional  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  quinine.  If  the  general  health  was  at  all  lowered,  and  if 
there  were  any  anaemic  symptoms,  cod-  liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron 
were  given  for  ten  or  fourteen  days.  After  this,  the  alterative  treat- 
ment was  commenced,  by  giving  the  biniodide  of  arsenic  in  1-1 2th  of  a 
grain.  If  gastrodynia  came  on,  the  medicine  was  left  off,  and  0}num  and 
hydrocyanic  add  administered.  Conium  was  also  found  useful,  and 
frequently  mixed  with  the  biniodide.  If  the  latter  could  not  be 
borne,  then  the  liq.  potasssB  arsenitis  was  given  in  small  doses,  from 
four  to  eight  minims,  and  iodine  was  rubbed  in  over  the  healthy  skin 
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to  promote  absorptioii.    Dr.  T.  oocasioiially  applied  the  strong  nitrio 

add  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 

silver  (3  ij  or  j  iij  to  §  j  of  water)  over  the  tuherole,  and  subsequently 

acetate  of  lead  wash  to  lessen  the  temporary  heat  and  swelling  which 

followed.     If  unhealthy  pale  fungous  granidations  arose^  an  ointment 

of  iodide  of  sulphur,  or  a  yery  weak  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of 

arsenic,  or  of  either  of  the  iodides  of  mercury,  was  employed.     (Dr. 

Thomson,  p.  320.) 

N  AVU8. — [Mr.  Fergusson  treats  this  affection  by  strangulating  it  by  a 

peculiar  knot.    For  the  method  in  which  he  operates  see  page  408.] 

Psoriasis. — "Psoriasis,  so  called,   lepra  vulgaris,   psoriasia  diffusa, 
psoriasis  gyrata,  psoriasis  guttata,  and  psoriasis  inveterata,  are  one 
disease,  more  or  less  chronic."     The  real  nature  of  psoriasis  is  alto- 
gether unknown.     There  is  no  exudation,  properly  so  called;  there  is 
considerable  redness  and  an  increased  growth,  or  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  epidermis.    As  there  is  generally  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,   with  sometimes  constitutional  disorder  in  this  affection,  we 
must  correct  these  by  suitable  combinations.     For  the  constitutional 
treatment,  he  advises  equal  parts  of  Fowler's  solution  and  tincture  of 
cantharides,  in  doses  commencing  with  ten  drops,  gradually  increased  to 
fifteen  or  twenty.  Most  dermatologists  are  agreed  that  the  best  locU  ap- 
plication is  the  pitch  ointment  (ung.  picis);   if  it  causes  considerable 
irritation  it  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  lard.     Some  cases 
require  only  the  arsenic,  others  the  pitch  ointment  alone,  and  a  third 
class  of  cases  require  the  action  of  both.    (Prof.  Bennett,  p.  806.) 

And  Lepra-Vulgaria, — Arsenical  preparations,  and  especially  Fowler's 
solution,  are  the  best  internal  remedies.  Tar  takes  the  first  place  as 
an  external  application.  The  combination  of  these  it  the  best  treatment 
for  psoriasia.  This  iodide  of  mercury  ointment  is  occasionally  useful 
when  judiciously  applied,  and  next  to  it  the  iodide  of  sulphur.  The  tar 
ointment  is  nu&de  by  mixing  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  part  of  tar  to  two 
or  three  parts  of  axunge.  The  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  is  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  proto-iodide  of  mercury  with  eight  of  axunge; 
and  that  of  the  iodide  of  sulphur  by  mixing  from  one  part  in  thirty- 
two  to  one  part  in  eight  of  lard.  Besides  these,  dietetical  and  hy- 
gienic measures  must  be  adopted.  Diet  mild  and  not  too  substantial, 
avoiding  all  aliments  difficult  of  digestion,  regular  exercise,  freqntot 
use  of  iMiths,  and  having  recourse  again  to  the  treatment  which  had 
benefited  them  before,  on  the  least  reappearance  of  the  disease.  (M. 
Emery,  p.  307.) 

8kin  Diseases. — Arsenic. — The  unfavourable  states  of  the  system  to 
the  administration  of  arsenic  are, — 1st.  A  febrile  state,  especially  the 
sthenic  form  of  pyreua,  indicated  by  the  usual  signs;  2nd.  A  con- 
dition the  very  reverse  of  this  febrile  state  is  likewise  un&vourable; 
8rd.  A  syphilitic  taint;  4th.  The  existence  of  organic  visceral  dis- 
ease, as  a  complication  of  eruptions,  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  bronchitis, 
cynanche,  ooryza,  or  severe  irritation  in  any  mucous  membrane.  Cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  those  connected  with 
dyspepsia,  and  nearly  all  other  disorders  of  the  general  system, 
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prarrallj  aontra-iBdiakte  IIm  nae  of  kiMBk:  bat  if  the  hetith  caii  W 
n-dired  b;  other  incaiia,  it  auj  sflemidi  be  idiniiuBtered  vith 
■dioouge.  Mr.  Hntit  liSnt  pym  nm«  satioiw  u  to  the  mode  of 
IpiiD);  it.  He  uys.  f  we  wish  it  to  «nlv  ttia  generaJ  oircalatjoo,  \\ 
ihoaLd  be  lAken  <«  ■  full  Btomaeh,  u  it  then  dimrtlj  ertt^ra  the  ^rcm- 
Ution  vitli  the  chyle,  beio);  kbeorbed  by  the  IwrteaJi;  if  it  ia  t&kea 
OB  u  empty  elomuh  it  woald  be  cbieAj  abeorbed  by  the  Tenoaa  o>{nl- 
Urie«,  anil  enter  the  portal  ctrcnlatJun.  It  ahould  be  takes  aiter  a 
meal,  alio,  to  obrtale  any  iiritatjon  it  mi^t  prodace  in  the  stamad 
and  boveb.  Again,  afl  araeoic  ifl  a  cwnnlatiTe  medicdBe,  it  almuld 
aerer  be  adminiaterHi  in  iQcreasiog  doaoi,  otherviu  a  sudden  and 
winietituea  an  alanning  derelapmeot  of  ill  toucal  effects  will  nnrmnn 
tate  an  entire  anii[>t;iiiiiua  of  the  medidae.  The  beat  plan  is  to  begin 
with  file  miniiuH  uf  FuwUt'b  eolution  three  times  ■  day,  and  continue 
the  doee  atewlily  nutil  the  coajunctiva  oi  tarn  become  slightly  affected; 
then  reduce  the  dgee  again  and  agun,  as  the  cumuladie  action  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  state  of  the  tarsi.     (Mr.  T.  Haat,  p.  313.) 

Mrdical'd  Suapi. — [Sir  H.  Harah  has  recently  brought  into  notice 
Tariaua  medicated  soaps,  which  he  reoommends  in  some  chronic 
ri>rms  of  skin  disease,  as  chronic  eciema,  psorians,  kc.  At  page  327 
of  Ibis  volume  are  giren  various  formulie,  in  which  solphnr,  white 
and  red  precipitate,  and  corroeire  sublimate,  may  tbns  be  applied, 
and  Sir  H.  Maish  states  that,  after  a  little  persererance  in  their  use, 
the  effects  were  spoken  of  by  the  patienta  as  being  lery  soothing  and 
beneficial.] 

Tdmoubb. — Erectile,  in  Children. — A  good  method  of  treating  these 
tumours,  which  uonuat  eascotially  of  a  congeries  of  enlarged  blood- 
TCBBpts,  is  by  caustic.  Pass  a  red-hot  suipisl  needle,  which  ma;  be 
readily  heated  by  a  gtts-finme,  once  or  twice  through  the  base  of  the 
Inmour.  The  object  is  to  cause  efinsioD  of  lymph,  and  tfans  to  alter 
the  structure  of  the  tumour,  and  arrest  its  growth.  (Dr.  D.  Mac- 
lagan,  p.  438.) 

Utctfts. — 0/  the  Leg, — In  those  cases  "depending  npon  debility,  with 
want  of  action  in  the  system,  circnlaUon  languid,  wound  sluggish, 
the  surface  smooth,  without  granulations,  and  of  a  gieenist  foul  an- 
{Ktuance,  Mt.  Hancock  gites  the  following  miiture — sp.  Icre' 
^Tj;  pnlt.  acaciffi.  jij;  aq.  menth,  pip.,  Jriij.  Cap.  Jj  lai 
with  a  generous  diet  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine,  hnsecd  mcaJ 
ponlticea  applied  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  water  dressing,  with  ban- 
daging up  to  the  knee  throughout  the  case. — Med.  Times,  July  '* 
1850,  ;j.  12. 

Voricojre.— After  all  other  meaanree  have  Billed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  in  casea  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  per&ot  socosbb  has  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  a  caustic  iaane,  by  rubbing  potassa  fdaa 
along  the  chief  Tdn  between  the  Dicer  and  the  heart.  (Dr.  C.  Eidd, 
p.  321.) 
Warty  Ukert  of  jtfar^ui.— Chloride  of  line  has  been  mKd  in  (hia 
disMse,  at  the  anggestion  of  Dr.  Boberl  Smith,  with  leouAable 
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succees.  Oa  the  first  application  the  chloride  was  mixed  with  flour, 
but  being  too  weak  in  this  manner,  it  was 'mixed  with  two  parts  of 
pure  sulphate  of  lime.  The  whole  of  the  morbid  growth  was  covered 
to  the  depth  of  a  third  of  an  inch  with  this  paste.  The  severe  pain 
it  gav^  rise  to  was  only  partially  under  the  control  of  opium.  (Dr. 
Fearnside,  p.  312.) 

Wounds. — Union  of. — M.  Vidal  has  contrived  a  number  of  minute 
forceps  of  different  shapes,  whereby  the  lips  of  wounds,  especially 
after  the  operation  for  phymosis,  being  gently  kept  in  apposition 
by  their  self-applying  pressure,  the  use  of  sutures  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary, the  pressure  exerted  not  being  so  great  as  to  perforate  the  skin. 
The  period  for  their  application  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours^ 
(M.  Vidal,  p.  325.) 

Poisoned. — Having  removed  the  poison  as  much  as  possible  by  suction, 
encouraging  the  part  to  bleed,  or  excision  of  the  whole  tract  of  the 
wound,  apply  caustic  to  the  surface  freely.  Venereal  chancre  may  be 
regarded  as  a  poisoned  wound,  and  according  to  Ricord  and  others,  if  it  is 
cauterized  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  constitutional  symptoms 
ncfver  follow,  as  the  surface  secreting  the  poison  is  destroyed,  and 
the  virus  is  thus  prevented  getting  into  the  system.  (Dr.  D.  Mac 
lagan,  p.  439.) 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS,  &c. 

Anchtlosis,  Peculiar  mode  of  obtaining. — In  cases  of  diseased  joints, 
attended  by  suppuration,  and  also  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints, 
namely,  where  destruction  of  the  articulation  has  taken  place,  and 
nothing  can  be  obtained  (supposing  amputation  be  not  performed) 
but  a  stiff  joint,  the  best  plan  is  that  of  freely  opening  the  joint  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  the  consequences  of  opening  diseased  joints 
are  not  so  serious  as  are  usually  represented,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice;  in  the  2nd,  the  process  by 
which  nature  cures  a  joint  in  which  the  cartilages  are  removed  by 
by  disease,  is  anchylosis,  but  this  eventual  result  demands  the  absence 
of  cartilage;  and  lastly,  the  articulation  is  placed  in  the  condition  of 
a  sinus  which  has  been  slit  up.     (Mr.  Qaj,  p.  241.) 

Dislocation  of  Lower  Jaw. — It  is  not  on  the  condyle  that  we 
must  fix  attention  to  find  the  cause  which  renders  the  dislocation  per- 
manent, but  on  the  coronoid  process  and  the  malar  bone,  since  it  is  in 
the  contact  of  these  two  bones  that  almost  all  the  difficulty  of  reduc- 
tion resides.  And  therefore  to  succeed,  according  to  the  process  of 
M.  Nelaton,  it  is  necessary  to  act  either  by  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
taking  a  point  of  support  behind  the  mastoid  processes,  or  exter- 
nally, by  the  operator  taking  a  position  behind  the  patient,  and 
maldng  pressure  on  tiie  coronoid  process,  pushing  it  downwards  and 
backwards,  to  disengage  it  from  contact  with  the  malar  bone,  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  opens  the  mouth.  This  is  effected  by  pressing 
in  the  direction  mentioned,  placing  the  thumb  upon  the  coronoid 
processes.  If  this  force  is  not  sufficient,  the  head  must  be  supported 
by  an  assistant;  or  a  band  may  be  passed  around  it,  in  whi<^  the 
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opentor  tut  engage  hk  index  nod  middle  fingen^  wUle  tbe  tlftoasb 
mnet  be  broo^t  to  bear  on  the  eoronoid  procees.  (M.  K^lntoifcj  p.  2dO.) 

0/  7%vmh. — An  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  forxseps,  -with  n 
oontriTanoe  at  the  end  by  which  the  thumb  can  be  grasped,  lias  been 
devised  by  M.  Ln^r,  and  modified  by  M.  Charriere,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  great  senrioe  in  effecting  the  reduction.     (M.  Blandin,  p.  262.) 

Practubs  of  the  Leg. — [Mr.  Salter,  late  house-surgeon  to  King's 
College  Hospitali  has  recently  introduced  a  new  swing  apparataa  £ot 
the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  the  use  of  which,  lie  says, 
it  attended  by  great  benefit  and  immense  comfort  to  the  patient. 
This  apparatus  is  fully  described  at  page  256.] 

Of  the  Rih§, — Pass  large  strips  of  adhesiye  plaster  roond  the  top  of  the 
chest,  down  over  the  site  of  the  iignry  to  about  midway  between  the 
last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium;  enjoin  absolute  quiet  (not  a  word  to 
be  spoken).  The  strapping  carefully  managed,  and  the  administration 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  sedulously  attended  to — especially  if  perspi- 
ration break  out — the  rapidity  with  which  these  cases  do  well  is  q^nite 
wonderful.     (Mr.  Hilton,  p.  252.)  • 

C^wni'W. — This  was  effected  by  means  of  gradual  extension  being  made 
by  an  instrument  firmly  grasping  the  thigh  above  the  oondyles  of  the 
femur,  the  foot  below  having  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  dis- 
tance between  the  knee  and  foot  oould  be  gradually  inoreased,  tibe 
tendo-achillis  being  divided.  During  this  time  also  steady  oontiniied 
pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  tibia  above  the  fractured  part,  and 
counter-pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb.  When  the  union 
was  strong  enough  it  was  put  up  in  common  splints  and  well  sup- 
ported.    (Mr.  E.  W.  Tamplin,  p.  251.) 

Joints,  Chronic  Disetue  or. — In  chronic  disease  of  the  joints,  connected 
with  gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  its  pro- 
gress at  its  very  commencem^it.     Place  the  patient  on  a  carefol  sys- 
tem of  diet,  partaking  very  moderately  of  animal  food,  avoiding  fruit, 
acids,  fcc,  and  taking  little  or  no  fermented  or  spirituous  ^uors. 
Perspiration  should  be  induced  by  exercise,  or  by  the  hot-air  bath, 
once  in  a  week  or  fortnight.   Acetic  extract  of  colchiciim,  in  alterative 
doses,  combined  with  mercurial  pill,  and  occasional  purgatives,  riiould 
be  given  fixmi  time  to  time.     Moderate  doses  of  potash  and  magnesia 
(always  avoiding  soda)  may  be  given  three  or  four  hours  aCt^  the 
principal  meals,  to  neutralize  any  superabundant  add  in  the  stomaeh. 
If  the  patient  is  depressed  by  the  colchicum,  give  Dr.  Ghregory's  pow- 
der.    Little  is  to  be  done  locally.     If  pain  is  severe  in  the  part, 
leeches  may  be  applied,  and  if  need  be,  a  bandage  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  motion.     When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  these  reme- 
dies may  be  still  used  to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  but  we  must  then 
give  the  iodide  of  potash  in  two  or  three  grain  doses  twice  dai^y,  and 
continue  it  for  weeks,  if  it  agrees  with  the  patient.    No  genend  role 
can  be  laid  down.     In  one  case  great  benefit  was  found  from  tbe  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  locally,  and  from  its  administration  intenudly.    (Sir 
B.  Brodie,  p.  235.) 
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Excision  of  the  Knee-joint — Although  the  operation  performed  by  Mr. 
Fergnsson^  and  described  as  follows,  was  unfortunately  fatal,  yet  it 
deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  profession,  as  it  has  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  been  successful.     Mr.  Fergusson  made  an  H  ^c^~ 
sion  in  &ont  of  the  joint,  the  transverse  line  running  a  little  below  the 
patella.     The  extensor  tendon  was  then  directed  upwards  and  raised 
with  the  patella  like  a  lid.     The  ligaments  were  then  divided,  the 
soft  parts  detached  &om  around  the  bones,  one  inch  and  tbree  quar- 
*ters  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  tibia  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  were  sawn  oflF  from  before  backwards, 
and  the  sharp  margins  of  the  bones  pared  down  with  the  forceps. 
Mr.  Fergusson  then  cut  out  the  patella  from  its  ligamentous  attach- 
ment, several  vessels  were  secured,  and  the  lines  of  incision  brought 
together  by  points  of  suture.     Water-dressing  and  a  roller  were  sub- 
sequently applied  round  the  joint,  and  the  patient  removed  to  bed, 
where  the  leg  was  kept  extendi  with  a  pillow  und^  the  ham.  (p.  246.) 

Hip-joint  disease. — An  opening  having  been  made  freely  with  an  abscess- 
lancet,  the  Kmb  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a  flaDuel,  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  this  may  be  continued  until  the  first  flow  of  matter  has 
ceased,  a  poultice  or  water-dressing  being  applied  afterwards.  The 
opening  should  be  free,  so  that  the  abscess  sliould  heal  from  the  bot- 
tom; and  also  that  no  pressure  need  be  used  to  cause  it  to  escape.  All 
rough  manipulation  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  treatment  of  a 
sinus  which  is  left  after  the  opening  of  an  abscess  may  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words.  If  the  orifice  be  disposed  to  heal  prematurely,  it 
may  be  prevented  by  the  occasional  application  of  the  caustic  potash, 
care  being  taken  that  the  caustic  does  not  enter  the  sinus  itself;  other- 
wise some  simple  ointment,  or  water-dressing,  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  old  practice  of  probing  a  sinus  yields  us  no  adiHrate  information, 
nor  is  It  useful:  and  the  same  remark  applies,  but  with  greater  force, 
to  the  use  of  stimulating  injections.     (Sir  B.  Brodie,  p.  231.) 

Several  cases  of  this  disease  have  been  successfully  treated  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  changes  the  ab- 
normal moleotdar  condition  of  the  blood,  so  well  known  to  exist  in 
these  cases,  and  so  often  connected  with  scrofula  and  other  constitu- 
tional disorders.     (Dr.  0.  Eidd,  p.  239.) 

Hydrarthrosis. — M.  Velpeau  says,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  injecting  a  joint  than  injecting  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  that 
he  has  done  it  with  complete  success,  the  smallest  possible  trocar  being 
employed.  Neither  does  the  question  of  injecting  the  abdomen  in 
ascites  with  iodine  seem  to  him  one  of  mere  hypothesis.  Many  French 
surgeons  have  related  numerous  cases  followed  by  complete  success, 
where  the  practice  has  been  employed,  while  others  consider  the 
conclusions  drawn  to  be  somewhat  hasty,     (p.  244.) 

Talipes  Varus. — [A  new  form  of  apparatus  has  been  invented  for  ex- 
tending the  leg  and  foot  after  the  operation  for  talipes  varus,  and  is 
at  present  in  use  in  the  London  Hospitals;  it  is  described  at  p. 402.] 

TouENiQUET. — [A  new  tourniquet,  invented  by  Mr.  Skey,  is  describee^ 
and  figured  at  p.  406.] 
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VBNBREAL  AFFBOTIOKg. 

GoNOBRH(EA. — Give  acetate  of  potash  in  half  drachm  doses,  every  four 
hours.  Even  where  the  disease  has  not  yielded,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
found,  that,  after  a  few  doses  of  copaiba,  the  cure  has  been  completed, 
and  a  relapse  prevented.     (Mr.  J.  Hilton,  p.  3S2.) 

The  severe  forms  of  gonorrhoea  which  are  so  exceedingly  obstinate, 
are  owing  to  the  inflammation  spreading  along  the  entire  canal,- ex- 
tending over  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  itself,  nay,  eveA, 
in  some  cases  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys;  and  pus  diffused  through  the 
urine  is  an  indication  of  it.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  this  form, 
but  when  pus  has  once  appeared  in  the  urine,  the  antiphlogistio 
treatment  must  be  more  strictly  enforced;  and  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  then,  and  not  until,  specific  remedies,  as 
balsams  and  cubebs,  may  be  resorted  to.     (Mr.  W.  CoUes,  p.  334.) 

Syphilis. — Surround  the  patient  widi  an  atmosphere  of  mercurial  va- 
pour, in  a  moist  state,  by  the  following  method: — Place  the  patient  on 
a  chair,  covering  him  with  oil-cloth  lined  with  flannel,  then  fumigate 
him  with  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  or  the  grey  oxide,  or  binoxide. 
The  patient  may  remain  in  this  mercurial  atmosphere  for  ten  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.  Let  the  patient  then  repose  in  an  arm  chair  for  a 
short  time,  and  let  him  drink  a  cup  of  warm  decoction  of  guaiacum, 
sweetened  with  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.   (Mr.  Langston  Parker,  p.  328.) 

Indurated  Chancre, — M.  Ricord  gives  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  patients  in  this  country,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  climate  and  difference  in  diet  He  says  mercury 
must  be  persisted  in  three  or  six  months  after  the  disease  has  disap- 
peared to  prevent  a  relapse.  He  uses  fumigations,  also,  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  Mf .'  Langston  Parker,  but  thinks  a  spirit-lamp  does  not 
give  out  sufiident  heat.  (p.  329.) 

Phagedenic  Chancre, — Iron  is  the  remedy,  its  effects  are  almost  magical. 
It  is  much  used  by  M.  Bicord.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of 
giving  it.     Potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  one  oimce;  water  six  ounoos. 

•    Mix.   Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day.    (p.  329.) 

Tertiary  Symptoms. — Give  the  iodide  of  potash  in  large  doses,  which 
which  w^  benefit  when  small  ones  are  of  no  avail.  (Mr.  W.  Acton, 
p.  330.) 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BYE  AND  EAR. 

CoBNiEiTia. — In  the  treatment  of  diflnse  opacity  of  the  cornea  firom  oor- 
ncdtis,  by  stimulants,  Dr.  Jacob  says,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  oopptr,  sulj^te  of  zinc,  or  the  oombiiiation  called  lapis 
divinus,  will  perhi^  answer;  but  he  uses  a  sotniion  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  he  touches  the  surfitoe 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  previously  dipped  in  water,  and  brushed  two 
or  three  times  on  soap.     (p.  454.) 

Sfsouluh  AuBiti. — [An  improvement  on  Mr.  Wilde's  speculum  is 
described  by  Mr.  J.  C>  Forster,  at  p.  454.J 
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MIDWIFEEY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

HsMORBHAGB,  Uterine. — Mr.  J.  Griffith  brings  again  into  notice  the 
great  value  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  He  says  the 
mofit  convenient  way  of  giving  it  is  J j  of  turpentine  to  ^  sb  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds  as  a  draught,  and  repeated  in  fire  minutes  if  the 
symptoms  are  urgent,     (p.  340.) 

Lactation. — In  cases  of  child-birth  where  the  appearance  of  milk  is 
delayed,  a  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  well  a  handful  of  the  white 
Bofareira  (Ricinis  Communis  of  botanists)  in  six  or  eight  pints  of  spring 
■water.  The  breasts  are  bathed  with  this  decoction  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.     Fart  of  the  boiled  leaves  are  then  spread  thinly  over  the 
breasts,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  moisture  has  been  removed 
firom  them  by  evaporation,  and  probably,  in  some  measure^  by  ab- 
sorption.     This  operation  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  until  the 
milk  flows  upon  suction  by  the  child,  which  it  usually  does  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.     If  the  milk  is  required  to  be  produced  in 
the  breasts  of  women  who  have  not  given  birth  to  or  suckled  a  child 
for  years,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows: — A  similar  decoction 
is  made,  and  it  is  poured,  while  yet  boiling,  into  a  large  vessel,  over 
which  the  woman  sits  so  as  to  receive  the  vapour  over  her  thighs  and 
generative  organs,  cloths  being  carefully  tucked  around  her,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam.     In  this  position  she  reaiains 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  or  until  the  decoction  cooling  a  little,  she 
is  enabled  to  bathe  the  parts  with  it,  which  she  does  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more.     The  breasts  are  then  similarly  bathed  and 
gently  rubbed  with  the  hands,  and  the  leaves  are  afterwards  applied 
to  them  in  the  manner  described.      These  operations  are  repeated 
three  tinres  during  the  first  day,  on  the  second  the  process  is  repeated 
as  to  the  breasts  three  or  four  times,  on  the  third  day  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  repeated.     A  child  is  now  put  to  the  nipple,  and,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  finds  an  abundant  supply  of  milk.      In  the 
event  of  success  not  following,  the  treatment  is  continued  for  another 
day;  and  if  there  be  still  want  of  success,  the  case  is  abandoned. 
(Dr.  J.  0.  M' William,  p.  401.) 

OxTTOCio. — The  administration  of  the  Indian  hemp  seems  markedly  and 
directly  to  increase  parturient  action,  and  Dr.  Churchill  states,  that 
it  possesses  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  arresting 
hemorrhage,  when  dependent  upon  congested  states  of  the  impreg- 
nated uterus.     (Prof.  Simpson,  p.  401.) 

Plaoenta  Previa. — If  the  os  uteri  is  not  dilated  plug  the  vagina 
accurately,  to  produce  a  coagulum  and  stay  the  flooding,  to  save  the 
child,  to  prevent  the  x>owers  of  the  mother  being  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood,  and  to  &vour  the  dilatation  of  the  os.  As  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  OS  allows,  introduce  the  hand  unmediately,  separate  sufficient 
of  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  to  allow  the  hand  to 
pass,  and  turn  and  deliver.  We  believe  that  where  the  cessation  of 
hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  separation  of  the  placental  attach- 
ment, the  placenta  being  still  left  in  situ,  as  advocated  by  Professor 
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Simpson,  it  is  owing  to  the  placenta  forming  a  plug  upon  the  uterine 
orifices.  For  the  arguments  in  the  defence  of  the  use  of  the  plug  and 
the  explanation  of  its  action  seep.  338.     (Mr.  W.  Braithwsdte.) 

Sponob  Tbnts. — An  improvement  upon  Dr.  Simpson's  method  of 
making  sponge  tents  has  been  introduced,  which  confdsts  mainly  in 
not  steeping  ihe  sponges  in  a  solution  of  gum;  and  the  adyantages  of 
this  method  are,  that  'Hhey  are  made  with  much  greater  fetcility, 
their  being  thus  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  compass,  and  that 
the  expansion  of  the  tents  is  equally  gradual,  never  requiring  the  aid 
of  tepid  water  injections,  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  parts  being 
quite  sufficient."     (Mr.  G.  Coates,  p.  388.) 

Stebility. — Dr.  E.  Williams  has  described  a  Japanese  remedy  for 
sterility.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  order  of  the  Temstromaoe®  of 
Jussieu,  with  leaves  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  congou  tea, 
emitting  an  odour  when  bruised  resembling  pulegium  and  sabina. 
The  mode  of  preparation  is  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  leaves,  macerate 
them  in  as  much  rice  spirit  as  will  just  moisten  them,  for  six  hours; 
then  express,  and  give  about  a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  and  two  or 
three  doses  will  invariably  bring  on  the  menstrual  secretion,  which  can 
be  maintained  by  a  dose  or  two  daUy,  for  any  length  of  time.  (p.  406.) 

Utebine  Nbubalgia.  —  Apply  blisters  to  the  hypogastric  region, 
cauterization  of  the  cervix,  narcotic  injections,  with  absolute  rest  and 
general  treatment.     (M.  Yalleix,  p.  389.) 

Wabty  Exobescences. — Mr.  T.  W.  Nunn,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
Dr.  Amott,  of  using  congelation  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  has  recently 
applied  little  wedged-shaped  pieces  of  ice  to  the  necks  of  large  warty 
growths  depending  from  the  labia  minora,  till  they  became  blanched 
and  cold;  and  he  then  removed  a  great  many  of  them  ^th  a  single 
stroke  of  the  knife,  without  causing  the  patient  any  but  very  slight 
pain.     (p.  399.) 
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